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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

FOR  T  H K 

OF  THE 

Plortrstfr  Count])  Horticultural  ,§oci(tii, 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES,  EEB.  6.  1849. 


Article  I.  All  Books,  Engravings,  Paintings,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  appertaining  to  the  Library  shall  be  confined  to  the  care  of  the 
Librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books,  Engravings,  &c,,  belonging  to  the 
Library,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  Books,  &c.  presented  to  the 
Library,  with  the  date  of  the  bequest,  and  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  donor. 

Article  III.  Not  more  than  one  volume,  if  of  octavo  or  larger 
size,  or  two  volumes  if  smaller  than  octavo,  shall  be  taken  out  by 
any  member  at  one  time  ;  or  retained  more  than  three  weeks,  if  o‘f 
the  large  size,  or  two  weeks  for  the  smaller;  and  every  person 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  for  each  volume 
retained  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Article  TV.  Every  Book,  shall  be  returned  in  good  order,  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  necessary  wear  thereof,  with  proper  usage  ; 
and  if  any  book  shall  be  lost  or  injured,  the  person  to  whom  it  stands 
charged,  shall  replace  it  by  a  new  volume  or  set,  if  it  belonged  to  a 
set ;  or  pay  the  current  price  of  the  volume  or  set,  and  thereupon 
the  remainder  of  the  set,  if  the  volume  belong  to  a  set,  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  person  so  paying  for  the  same,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  Y.  No  other  person  than  members  of  the  Society  shall 
be  permitted  to  take  Books,  &c.  from  the  Library ;  and  no  member 
shall  loan  a  Book  to  another  person. 

Article  VI.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  who  take  Books  out,  together  with  the  titles  of  the 
Books,  and  the  dates  when  they  are  taken  away  and  returned. 

Article  YII.  All  Books,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Library  shall 
be  returned  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
each  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  each  Annual  Meeting  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Library,  and  the  addition,  if  any,  made  to  it  during  the  previous 
year. 

Article  YIII.  Every  Book  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
Eegulations  affixed  to  it. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  1—1853. 


(THISD  SERIES.) 


Explanation.-— In  making  out  ike  annexed  Index,  we  have  placed  every  thing  relating 
to  Cattle  under  that  head — so  with  Horses ,  Sheep ,  Swine ,  Poultry ,  Dairy,  Domestic 
Economy,  Rural  Economy,  Books,  Periodicals ,  Manures ,  <f*c.  Every  article  referring 
in  any  way  to  these  subjects,  will  be  found  arranged  under  these  separate  heads. 


,  A. 

Accc  nnte,  Farm,  how  kept, .......  142 

Addison  Co.  (Vt.)  F air, ...........  341 

Advantages  of  Shelter, ...........  374 

Advertisers,  Suggestions  to, . ......  119 

Agricultural  Charlatanry, .........  35 

—  Chemistry,. . ...............  203 

—  Clerk  in  Patent  Office, . .  226 

—  College,  plan  of,. ....  * ..... .  74 

—  Fairs  of  the  Season,.. ......  362 

— -  — -  incorporated,.. .........  181 

—  — -  Notes  about,. ..... .259,  355 

—  Education,.. . . 289 

— Information,  diffusion  of, ... .  201 
—  Machinery,  increase  of......  258 

—  — ■  Improvements  in,  ..... .  297 

—  Museum. ..................  53 

—  Papers,. . ..................  355 

—  Reading,  advantages  of,.. .  •  49 

—  Societies,  Town,  .......  257,  289 

Agriculture,  British,. ....... .  .305,  338 

—  Contributions  of  Science  to, .  175 

—  of  Albany  County, . . 208 

—  Quackery  in,  ............. .  367 

—  Self-styled  Scientific, .......  49 

Albany  Co.  Ag.  Society,  Officers  of,  151 
______  Fair of... . .  u;, , . . .  •  331 

Amateur  &  Window  Gard’ih^.  §51,  280 
American  Agave, ................  313 

—  Institute,  Officers  of, ..... . . .  228 

Ammonia,  Sulphate  of,. ......... .  180 

Analysis  of  Shell  marl, ...........  141 

— -  of  Guano,  .................  141 

—  of  Sods,  Value  of,. .........  203 

—  and  Liming, ...............  225 

Animals,  Duration  of  Gestation  in,  94 

—  Apples  for, .............  119,  126 

— -  Protection  of  in  Winter,. . . .  156 

— •  Shelter.,  for,. .............. .  125 

— •  Tumors  on, ............... .  149 

Ants,  Red,  to  destroy,., . .  ........  116 

—  ,  Black,  to  destroy, ..........  217 

Apples,  American  in  Liverpool, ...  55 

—  English  Russet, ............  92 

—  for  Stock, . . .  93 

— .  for  Cattle,. ............ .119,  126 

—  for  Milch  Cows, ......  239,  352 

—  in  the  Northwest,.. ........ .  58 

—  .Western, ..................  373 

Ashes  and  Plaster  for  Potatoes, .  10,  147 

—  Value  of  to  the  Fanner,  . . .  368 

Atkins,  J,,.  Ingenuity  of.  ......... .  240 

Atmosphere,  Composition  of. ..... .  307 


E. 


'Bars  and  Gates,. ........... - - -  322 

Beans  among  Corn, . .............  151 

Bee  Hives,  Patent, ...............  211 

Bees,  Hydropathic  Treatment  of,...  128 
i —  Management  of,. .......... .  109 

—  To  Stop  Fighting,. - - - ...  256 

Beets,  Bassano, ..................  154 

—  Tops  of  for  Fodder,  ........  342 

Birch,  Black,  as  an  Ornam’tal  Tree,  283 
Black  knot  on  Plum  Trees,  219,  249,  250 
Bones,  Gnawed  by  Cattle, ........  268 

■—  for  Manure — See  Manures. 

Book  Farming,  Remarks  on, . . 353 

— •  —  Specimen  of... ........ .  18 

BOOKS— Elements  of  Ag.  Chemis.  331 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  .  32 

Little  Silver  String., . .........  32 

Nefflin  on  Milch  Cows, .......  193 

The  Cold  Grapery, ...........  154 

The  Progressive  Farmer. ....  160 

Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Socie¬ 
ty,.  1851.,. ................ .  24 

Trans,  of  Mass.  Ag.  Societies,  331 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  194 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows, ......  31 0 

Webster,  Life  of,.. .......... .  32 

Western  Fruit  Book, .........  58 

Woman’s  Record,. . ..........  32 

Broom  Corn,  Yield  of, ........... .  323 

Brussells  Sprouts,  Culture  of,.. ... .  186 

Buildings,  Box  for  Sanding, ........  238 

—  Toll  House,.. .....  7. ...... .  237 

—  Crystal  Palace.. . ...........  242 

—  Country  Church,. ..........  212 

—  Green-House,. . ............  345 

Butter  Making — See  Dairy. 

—  Great  Products  of, . .  119,  147,  258 
Burlington  Comity,  N.  J., ........ .  226 

Burns,  Cure  for,.. . . .  378 


0. 

Calceolaria,  Culture  of, .......... .  284 

Caledonia  Co.  (Vt.)  Farming  in,  118,  158 
Canadian  Agriculture,. ...........  161 

Carrots,  Large  Crops  of, . .  160,  161,  204 

Caterpillars  in  August,. _ .......  211 

CATTLE— Age  of,. ............ .  37 

Ayrshires  for  Canada,  ........  258 

—  as  Milkers,.. ...........  317 

— -  points  of  excellence  in, .  286 


Callle— Ayrshire?,  product  of  half- 
blood,  .......................  2S5 

Alderney  or  Jersey,. .........  319 

Apples  for,. .  .93,  119.  126,  239,  352 
at  State  Fair, ................  320 

Abortion  in  Cows,. ....... .126,  148 


Cut  Hay  and  Meal  for,.. ......  116 

Calves,  Feeding, .............  349 

—  To  kill  Lice  on,  .  ...125,  159 
Cows,  Tumors  on  Udders  of, . ,  93 

— -  Period  of  Gestation, ....  94 

—  Remarkable  product  of.  119, 
147,  258 

—  Milking  in  Winter, .....  83 
—  Good  Ones, ............  119 

—  made  Profitable,.. ......  376 

—  Guenou’.s  mode  of  exam¬ 
ining,  ...............  124 

—  Profitable,  .........  147,  215 

—  Great  Milker. ..........  244 

—  Good  Milch, ' ......... .  317 

—  To  prevent  Failing  in 

MUk,. . .  .  350 

—  Experiment  in  Feeding,  352 
Conveyed  by  Railway,. ......  97 

Derby........ . '.....157,  377 

Devons,  error  corrected, ......  62 

—  Imported  by  Mr.  Vail,..  318 

—  points  Mf. ..............  220 

—  Mr.  Morris5,. ..........  304 

Fattening, ...................  352 

Feeding  around  Stacks... .....  358 

Good  Management  of,/ . r.  17 

Gnawing  Bones, ........ . . . . ,  ggg 

Herefords — Bull  Trump,.. ....  24 

—  Imported  by  E.  Corning, 

Jr....... . .  37 

—  points  of. ............. .  254 

—  in  Kentucky,.. ........ .  258 

Heavy,  v  ......  r  147,  253 

Heifer  giving  milk  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  calf,  ..............  367 

Horn  Distemper,  See.,  Cure  for,  159 


Importation  of,  by  Mr.  Morris,  87 

—  by  Mr..  Corning,.. ......  37 

—  by  Mr.  Spencer,.. ..... .  160 

—  by  Dr.  Wendell,. . .  318 

—  by  Mr,  Chapman,. .... .  318 

—  by  Mr.  Vail,, ......... .  318 

—  by  Kentucky  Company,  318 


in  Caledonia  County,  Vt., .....  158 


IV 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Cattle — Lopped  Horns,  To  correct,  37 

Lice  on,  To  kill . 125,  159 

On  salting,  .243,  276,  350,  367 

Profits  of  feeding,. . 124,  188 

Points  of-excel’nce,  190, 220,  254.286 

Purchasing  in  England, .  258 

Root  Crops  and  Straw  for, ....  244 
Shipped  from  England, .......  253 

Shelter  for, . — ....  125 

Short-Horns,  Messrs.  Morris  & 

Becar’s,... . .253,  304  ,  320 

—  as  Milkers, _ ........  317 

—  Mr.  Thorne’s, .  .  322,  351,;  3S0 
—  Col.  Sherwood’s. . .  .128,  226 

—  Dr.  Wendell’s, . 318 

—  Sale  of  in  Kentucky, . . .  318 
—  Sale  of  Earl  Ducie’s... .  322 

Spayed  Heifer, .  62 

Steers,  Training,. .  .93,  95,  221,  376 

Stall-feeding, . 116,  188 

Tumors  on, . . . 149 

Value  of  Manure  from, .  270 

.  Vicious .  2S7 

West-Highland, . 222 

Cayuga  Horticultural  Society, . 217 

Cedar,  Deodar, .  348 

—  of  Lebanon. . . . .  348 

Celery,  to  keep  in  winter, .  330 

Cemeteries,  Trees  for, . .  122 

Cement,  Rosendale, .  148 

—  for  Brick  Buildings, .  151 

—  for  AVater  Pipes, .  ISO 

Charcoal  for  Sheep, . 285 

—  Experiments  with, . 302,  374 

Cherry  Slugs,  To  destroy, . .  218 

Cherries,  Fine  new, . 248,  312,  316 

—  Good  sorts, . .  312 

—  Qualities  of, .  372 

Cheese— -See  Dairy. 

Cheese  Presses, . .  116 

Chess,  To  cleanse  Wheat  from,  160,  207 

Chicory,  Culture  of, .  218 

Chili  Pine,.  . .  374 

Chimneys,  Remedy  for  Smoky... . .  236 

Chrysanthemum,  Dwarf, .  33 

Churns  and  Cheese  Presses, .  116 

Cider  Mill,  Portable, . 144,  240 

Climbing  Plants, . .  .'26,  92,  122 

Clover  with  Corn, . . .. . . .  28 

— ,  Manure  for  Wheat. . . .-. .  161 

—  Sowing  in  Autumn, . 290,  301 

Clod  Crushers, . . . 54.  139 

Cleanliness,  Heavy  Profits  of, .....  369 

Clearing  New  Land,. . . .  179 

Country.  Gentleman,..  . .  330 

—  Churches. .  212 

—  Horae  in, .  54 

Cortland  Co.  Ag.  Society, . . . 63 

Comstock’s  Terra  Culture,  121,  192, 143 

226,  289 

Connecticut,  Farming  in,  . . : .  323 

Corn  Planter. . . . 302 

Conservatories  and  Green-Houses,  345 

Couch  Grass,  To  destroy, .  209 

Crosskill’s  Clod  Crushers, .........  54 

Cranberries  on  upland,  116, 148,  259,  233 
290 

Crops,  Large,.  - -  - - 55 

Crossing  Varieties  of  Plants, .  374 

Crystal  Palace, . lGfh  242 

Crows,  to  prevent  depredations  of,  181 
Cultivator.  Tub — Third  Series,. .  9 

for  1854, . 330 

Culture.  Tull’s  System  of .  42 

—  High,  and  Great  Crops.  106,  237 
251,  337,  354 

Cultivation,  Great  Secrets  in. . .107 

Cultivator,  Wheel . 149 

—  and  Thistle  Digger, . .  271 

Curculio,  Sulphur  for, . . ...  152 

—  Lime  for,. . .  1 55 

—  Experiments  with, . .  184 

Cuttings,  to  make  strike, .  314 

Curl  in  the  Peach, . 251 

Crowbar,  Use  of, . . . . . 381 


D. 

AiRIES — Butter : 

Butter  Making,  experiments  in,  278 

—  To  make  come, .  343 

—  Large  yield  of, _ _ ....  147 


Butter  and  Milk,  constituents  of,  182 
• —  from  one  Cow, .  215 

—  in  Vermont .  11 S 

Churning.  Remarks  on,. .  .253,  343 

—  in  Winter, . 97,  118 

Cream,  Management  of...  .149.  213 

—  and  Milk, .  179 

Churns, . . .  1 16 

Cheese,  in  Herkimer  Co . 35,  183 

—  Cheshire,  how  made, 213,  245 

—  making  in  small  dairies,  278 

—  Presses,.:. . . 116 

Dairy  Women,  Secret  for,. .. .  279 
Milk,  to  prevent  turneptaste  in,  119 
213 

Death  .of  John  BelafidKUl  l. ; . 365 

Delaware  Co.  Ag.  Society. . . .  86 

Diffusion  of  Agricul.  Information, .  201 

Discovery,  Important, . 3S0 

Distilleries  unprofitable  for  Fann¬ 
ers,  .. . . 355 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY: 

Apples,  to  bake, .  311 

Ants,  Red,  to  destroy, .  116 

—  Black,  to  destroy,  ......  217 

Butter — See  Dairies. 

Burns,  Simple  Remedy  for, .. .  378 

Cream,  Management  of, . .  149 

Combs  and  Brushes,  to  clean, .  378 
Currant  Wine,, Recipes  for,...  223 

Drinks  for  Harvest,..  . . 279 

Eggs,  how  to  keep, . 223,  31 1 

Erysipelas,  Cure  for, .  279 

Fire  kindlers,  to  make, .  87 

Fruits,  fresh,  Preserving, . 311 

—  Drying, .  343 

Green  Ointment, .  223 

Glass,  Cement  for, .  378 

Hams,  To  Cure,. ....  .  36 

Hair,  Good  Wash  for, .  378 

Jams,  Jellies.  Ac.,  Recipes  for,  279 

Nose  .Bleeding,  Cure  for, .  378 

Oat  Bread, .  268 

Odor,  Offensive,  To  destroy.. .  244 
Peaches,  U=es  of,  Recipes  for, .  256 

Potato  Soup, . 146 

Seidlitz  Powder,  how  made, . .  378 
Sheep  Skins  for  Door  Mats, . . .  278 
Skin  Diseases,  Remedies  for,..  373 
Soap,  to  make  pure  White,  . . .  223 

Tomatoes,  how  to  dry, . .  256 

— •  for  Pies, . * .  343 

—  to  Preserve . .  343 

Vegetables,  Drying. ..........  278 

Vinegar  from  Beets, . 146 

Wine,  Gooseberry,  Black  Cur¬ 
rant,  Blackberry,  Ac., .  279 

Washing,  New  Mixture  for,..  279 

Downing,  A.  J.,  Monument  to, _  10 

Draining,  Benefits  of, . 115 

—  Bushes  for, . 129 

—  Effects  of, . . . . 78 

—  Hints  on,. . .  300 

—  Plan  tor.!... .  177 

—  Prevents  Rust  in  Wheat, _ 169' 

179 

—  Stones  for, .  .  227 

Drains,  position  of  sidehill, .  267 

Drill,  Beebe’s,. . .  302 

—  An  Improved  Seed, .  96 

Drouth,  Irrigation,  Ac., .  269 

Duchess  Co.  Fair,. .  3 55 

E. 

Economy  of  Farming .  11 

Eggs,  Hatching  after  Transpor’lion,  194 

Embroidery,  Useful, . 234 

Endive,  Culture  of, .  218 

Essex  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  88 

Evergreen  Hedges, .  2S2 

—  Trees,  Hardy, . 348 

Experiment  Proposed, .  176 

Exports  of  Flour,  Provisions,  Ac.,  259 


F. 

False  Teachings  of  Science, . .  265,  307 


Fairs  of  the  Season, . .  ...  362 

Farm  Economy,  . .  11,  137 


Farm  Accounts,  how  kept, .  142 

—  Management,  . .  137 

—  of  N.  B.  Hogg,.  . .  97 

—  of  Peter  Kaufman, .  97 

—  Requisites  for  a  Good, .  335 

Farmers’  Clubs, .  340 

—  —  Constitution  for, . .  370 

—  How  to  raise, .  64 

—  Influence  of. .  41 

—  Intellectual  Position  of, .  51 

—  Practical, . . .  235 

—  Professional  Education  of,  . .  15 

—  S6ng, . .  259 

—  trs.  Mechanics, . 342 

Farming,  Competition  in, .  97 

—  Can  it  be  made  Profitable  ?  .  44 

—  Good, . 337,355 


—  in  Vermont, .  Ill,  118, 158 

—  inNew-Hampshire,  111,  118,  159 

—  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  . .  271 

—  in  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,. . . .  271 

—  Mr.  Mechi’s, . .  106 


—  Profits  of; .  24,142,146 

—  Specimen  of  Book, .  18 

F ence  Posts,  Duration  of, .  378 

F ences,  Cheap, . . 243 

Filter,  A  Cheap, . .  . » . . 378 

P'odder,  Economy  of, . .  34 

—  Cutting  and  Steaming, . 337 

—  Indian  Corn  for, . . 138 

—  Saving  of,  . . . .  93 

Forge,  Portable, .  81 

Foreign  Correspondence, . . .  277 

Franklin  Co.  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society,. ...  86 

Frauds  of  Nurserymen,  . .  312 

Fruit  Cul  ure,  Profits  of, .  346 

—  —  Interesting  Facts  in, _  21 

Fru't  'Trees.  Autumn  Transplant’g,  337 

—  —  Buying  of  Pedlars, .....  59 

—  —  Culture  necessary  for. . .  60 

- —  Clean  Cultivation  of, ....  217 

—  —  Destroying, .  250 

—  —  Fall  and  Spring  Transp’g  347 

—  —  Fruitfulness  of  Budded 

and  Root  Grafted, ....  155 

— - Girdling, . .  . . 316 

— •  —  Influence  of  Manure  on,  90 

—  —  Liquid  Manure  for, _ 184 

—  —  on  Stony  Soils,  122 

—  —  Setting  too  Deep, .  282 

■ —  —  Treatment  of  Injured, . .  154 

—  —  Washes  for, .  154 

—  —  Watering,. .  249 

Fruits,  Market  and  Cost  of, ...... .  316 

—  Native  and  Foreign, .. . .  20 

—  New. .  313 

—  Notes  on,  .... . . .......  312,  372 

—  Notice  of, . . 90 

—  Ripening  and  Marketing,  . . .  347 
Fuchsia-,  Culture  of, .  . .  185 

0. 

Garden  Fertilizers, . 315 

—  Plants,  Transplanting, .  314 

Gardening,  Amat’r  and  Win’w,  251,  280 

Gu d;  n  and  Fire  Engine, .  219 

—  Kitchen*... .  59,154,218 
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Glass  Water  Pipes, .  277,  367 
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—  Remedy  for  Mildew  on, - 316 

Grafting-  Wax,  How  made,  . .  218,  226 
Grafts,  Maturity -of,.- .  122 

—  To  preserve, . . . 56 

Grain,  Standard  Weight  of, ...... .  97 


Grapes,  American, . . .  88,  252,  372 

—  Clinton, . . . .  153 

—  Culture  of, . . . . .  154 

—  Crossing  Varieties  of, .  348 


Grapes,  for  Cold  Houses, .  120 

—  Insects  on,  . . .  .  187 

—  Mildew  on, . . . .  250,  281 

—  Notes  about,. . . . 88 

—  Preparing  Soil  for, .  218 

—  Valuable  Variety, . . i  284 

Grass,  Couch,  To  destroy, . .  209 

—  Orchard, . . . .  .  96 

•  —  Lands,  To  destroy  Moss  in, .  1 76 

—  —  Re-seeding,  . .  332 

Green-House,  Mr.  Rathbone’s,. ...  60 

—  —  and  Conservatories,  ....  345 

Grounds,  Suburban,  Plan  for - - -  2S1 

Gypsum,  Time  to  sow,  . .  181,  227,  303 

—  Nova  Scotia  and  Western,. .  160 
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Experience  in  raising, ....  50,  144 
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Good  Crops  of, . .  97,  227 
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—  Superphosphate  of,  _  14S,  323 
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—  Management  of  Old, .  152 
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Osier  Willow,  see  Willow. 
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—  Notes  about, . . .  120,  312 
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— .  Ripening, .  347 
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Third  Series  of  the  Cultivator. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  Third  Se¬ 
ries  of  The  Cultivator.  We  commence  a  new 
series,  because  the  supply  of  back  numbers  and 
complete  sets  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  to  mark  the 
fact  of  its  reduced  price.  With  this  number,  too, 
we  enter  upon  a  New  Year,  and  with  a  hearty 
good  will,  wish  all  our  subscribers  happiness  and 
success.  Though  separated  from  many  of  them  by 
thousands  of  miles,  we  have  a  mutual  ground  of 
sympathy,  mutual  labors  and  hopes.  We  are 
striving  for  a  common  good — you  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  on  the  broad  field  ;  we  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  an  office,  and  on  a  circumscribed  sheet. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  .laboring  for  their  interests,  and  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  make  The  Cultivator  the  repository  of 
the  experience  of  the  best  skilled  agriculturists 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  advocate  of  principles 
of  sound  culture,  as  taught  by  the  most  scientific 
and  reliable  scholars  of  the  country.  While  all 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  are  onward,  and  error 
plants,  itself  side  by  side  with  truth  in  the  haste  of 
rapid  progress,  we  aim  to  be  guarded  and  pru¬ 
dent  ;  and  while  we  shall  welcome  every  advance 
in  agricultural  improvement,  we  shall  also  en¬ 
deavor  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  true, 
and  thus  render  The  Cultivator  a  safe  guide  to 
the  farmer.  The  matter  of  an  agricultural  jour¬ 
nal  must  of  course  vary  with  the  times,  but  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  our  work  is  always  the  same. 
Larger  aims  now  enter  the  design  of  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  5  for  we  have  now  to  appeal  to  that  know¬ 
ledge  and  those  tastes  which  at  first  it  was  our 
purpose  to  awaken. 

A  fruitful  field  and  a  cultivated  mind  lie  at  the 
basis  of  national  prosperity  and  individual  happi¬ 
ness,  and  whatever  tends  towards  these,  is  within 
the  scope  of  The  Cultivator.  We  shall  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  journal  worthy 
the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  of  those 
who  have  so  long  supported  it,  and  to  deserve  all 


the  eulogiums  which  the  press  and  our  friends 
have  made,  with  regard  to  our  efforts. 

In  thus  commencing  our  Third  Series  at  a 
merely  nominal  price,  we  ask  for  the  continued  aid 
and  co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement.  We  must,  of  necessity,  have  a 
much  increased  subscription  list,  at  the  reduced 
price,  or  our  expenses  cannot  be  met.  Will  not 
each  person  into  whose  hands  this  number  falls, 
use  his  best  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  in 
his  neighborhood,  by  getting  up  a  club  himself, 
or  inducing  some  one  else  to  do  so  ? 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  a  specimen  of  which  many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  seen.  We  were  led  to  its  publica¬ 
tion,  from  the  conviction  that  a  large  class  of 
farmers  and  Others  interested  in  rural  life,  wished 
something  more  in  an  agricultural  journal  than  it 
was  possible  to  furnish  in  the  columns  of  a,  month¬ 
ly.  Horticulture  and  matters  of  rural  taste,  de¬ 
manded  more  attention  than  the  limits  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  would  allow.  The  home  education  of 
farmers  and  their  families,  the  social  aspects  of 
country  life,  the  pleasures  that  slumber  too  often 
at  the  fire-sides  of  country  residents,  all  present 
themselves  as  most  desirable  topics  for  discussion 
in  an  agricultural  paper.  A  growing  literary 
taste  demands  articles  of  a  higher  order  than  usu¬ 
ally  find  their  way  into  such  journals.  In  a  week¬ 
ly  journal  all  these  subjects  may  be  combine  d  with 
strictly  agricultural  matter,  in  such  way  an  to  fit 
it  for  general  perusal,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
family  circle,  while  the  paper  will  be  none  the  less 
valuable  to  the  farmer.  This  combination,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  concise  summary  of  news,  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  that  is  felt  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
country  gentlemen  and  their  families.  We  have 
already  received  many  flattering  assurances  that 
we  have  not  mistaken  public  sentiment  in  this 
matter,  and  we  commend  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  to  our  readers  as  the  paper,  which  no  en-  ^ 
lightened  farmer,  no  man  of  rural  taste,  no  one  N 
who  wishes  to  educate  his  children  to  be  farmers,  // 
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should  be  without.  We  will  send  specimen  copies 
to  all  who  apply  for  them,  and  shall  be  obliged 
for  all  efforts  made  to  promote  its  circulation. 

Monument  to  Mr.  Downing. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  notice,  that  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  Philadelphia, 
have  organised,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  duties  assigned  them.  No  man  was  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  a  testimonial,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
sum  necessary  will  soon  be  raised — for  who,  among 
all  those  who  have  read  his  works,  and  appreciat- 
ted  their  influence  upon  the  rural  improvement 
of  our  country,  will  withhold  his  aid  to  a  project 
so  creditable  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  its  late  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number,)  to 
solicit  from  individuals,  subscriptions,  each  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  or  upwards,  to  procure  such  testimonial  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  deem  suitable  and  expedient,  in  memory  of 
the  lamented  Andrew  Jackson  Downing. 

His  private  virtues,  his  great  worth  and  important 
services  in  Horticulture,  Rural  Architecture,  and  the 
various  branches  of  terra-culture,  and  his  numerous 
and  valuable  publications,  justly  entitle  him  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction. 

In  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  us,  we  trans¬ 
mit  to  you  this  Circular,  and  earnestly  request  your 
prompt  co-operation  in  fulfillment  of  this  benevolent 
design. 

Associations  as  well  as  individuals  who  may  receive 
this  Circular,  are  requested  to  transmit,  by  mail  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  their  contributions  to  either  of  the  subscribers, 
who  will  register  their  names,  residence  and  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston. 

S’oSir’Sp* 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Burlington  N.  J. 

Benjamin  Hodge,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Law’nce  Young,  Springdale,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  H.  Breckenridge,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield,  Illinois. 

The  several  Vice  Presidents  of  the  American  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  State 
Fruit  Committees,  are  hereby  constituted  members  of 
the  above  Committee,  with  authority  to  appoint  associ¬ 
ates  in  their  respective  States  and  Territories. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Chairman. 


Potatoes  in  Tan,  Plaster,  and  in  Ashes. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  lately 
made  with  these  different  substances,  which  afford 
valuable  results.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  fur¬ 
nishes  a  statement  of  trials  made  with  potatoes 
covered  with  six  inches  of  salt  hay ;  with  slacked 
lime  in  the  hill  and  salt  over  it;  with  lime  only, 
and  that  on  the  surface ;  with  a  shovel  full  of  tan 
in  the  hill ;  with  a  shovel  full  of  marsh  mud ;  and 
with  a  shovel  of  cattle  manure.  The  salt  hay, 
slacked  lime  and  salt,  manure,  and  mud,  were  all 
attended  with  equal  results ;  the  lime  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  lime  in  the  hill,  afforded  one-sixteenth 


more  •  while  the  tan  under  the  seed  yielded  one- 
fifth  more,  and  tan  on  the  seed  one-eighth  more — 
the  latter  being  larger,  smoother,  and  better  than 
the  others.  To  what  cause  is  the  favorable  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tan  to  be  ascribed?  Some,  doubtless, 
would  refer  it  to  its  chemical  composition ;  but 
the  more  probable  cause  is  its  mechanical  influ¬ 
ence,  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  soil  was  light  or  heavy. 

From  a  set  of  experiments  detailed  in  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer,  on  “  a  dark  clay  loam,”  in  Scoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  appears  that  in-all  cases  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ashes,  in  the  hill,  or  ashes  mixed  with  a 
smaller  portion  of  plaster,  resulted  in  the  rotting 
of  a  portion  of  the  crop — much  more  so  than  when 
nothing  was  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  plaster  alone  resulted  in  the  entire 
soundness  of  the  crop.  Further  investigation  may 
be  needed  to  determine  how  much  of  this  result 
was  owing  to  chemical,  how  much  to  mechanical, 
and  how  much  to  other  or  accidental  causes.  "We 
have  often  observed  that  where  the  soil  contained 
adhesive  portions,  which  stuck  like  mud  to  the 
toes,  that  such  potatoes  always  rotted  first.  Could 
the  ashes  'or  plaster  have  controlled  this  particular 
influence?  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  ashes 
were  followed  with  a  much  larger  crop  than  their 
non-application.  —  — 

Slaked  Lime  and  Muck  as  a  Manure. 


A  correspondent  has  made  the  inquiry,  whether 
slaked  lime,  if  mixed  with  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  found  in  our  swamps,  termed  muck,  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  soil  as  a  manure.  Our  an¬ 
swer  is  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  would  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  the  process  whenever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  reason  why  this  vegetable  material, 
when  mingled  with  the  soil  in  its  pure  condition, 
is  of  so  little  utility,  is  altogether  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  containing  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  resinous  matter  in  its  composition,  which 
consequently  prevents  it  from  undergoing  so  ready 
a  decomposition  as  is  necessarily  required.  But 
by  the  addition  of  slaked  lime,  or  ashes,  to  the 
ingredients,  the  lime,  or  the  potash  and  soda  of 
the  ashes,  combining  with  the  resin,  embraced  in 
such  quantities  in  the  muck,  produces  a  soap 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  becomes 
washed  from  the  woody  fibres  that  it  contains, 
leaving  the  undecaying  materials  to  the  free  action 
of  moisture,  and  those  other  agents  which  facilitate 
its  decomposition ;  consequently ,  slaked  linrn  unit¬ 
ed  with  muck,  should  be  recommended ;  but  it  will 
not  answer  so  well  to  mix  with  any  other  manures 
differing  materially  from  it,  and  which  may  owe 
their  fertilizing  properties  to  nitrogen.  In  this 
latter  case  ammonia  will  be  formed,  and  speedily 
pass  off,  to  be  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere.  J.  E. 
jUlbany,  Dec.  1,  1852. 
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Farm  Economy. 

(C  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  be  economical/’  said 
a  young  friend  of  ours,  when  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  the  profits  of  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment.  “  The  want  of  means  compels  me  to  work 
constantly  to  a  disadvantage,  and  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  profits  of  my  richer  neighbors.” 
This  is  a  difficulty  in  which  many  intelligent,  farm¬ 
ers  have  found  themselves  placed,  and  from  which 
they  would  most  gladly  be  extricated.  Innume¬ 
rable  instances  are  occurring  in  their  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  where  they  could  secure  golden  results,  had 
they  only  the  lever  of  capital  placed  in  their  hands  ; 
but  as  they  are  now  situated,  they  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  like  the  man  who  is  digging  the  earth  with 
his  unassisted  hands,  or  the  one  who  is  compelled 
to  carry  water  in  an  egg-shell,  while  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  neighbors  are  turning  up  the  deep  soil  with 
the  most  perfect  instruments,  or  sending  streams  of 
refreshment  and  fertility  through  easy  channels 
over  their  entire  farms.  Now,  we  are  not  about 
to  plan  a  “  royal  road  ”  of  escape  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty;  it  must  be  met  and  conquered.  If  the  at¬ 
tack  is  rightly  made,  the  conquest  will  be  compa¬ 
ratively  easy;  if  wrongly,  it  will  be  the  discourag 
ing  and  formidable  task  of  a  life  time. 

The  eager  inquiry  is  now  made,  What  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  conquest?  We  answer,  the  first 
and  great  leading  means,  is  a  large  fund  of  tho¬ 
rough  and  practical  knowledge.  The  man  who, 
by  a  close  observation  of  results  in  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  and  in  the  experience  of  others,  in  connection 
with  the  immense  amount  of  useful  suggestions, 
(to  say  nothing  of  distinct  practical  directions) 
contained  in  the  best  publications  of  the  day,  pos¬ 
sesses,  even  with  a  very  short  purse,  a  vast  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the. short- sighted,  ignorant,  and  un¬ 
observant  capitalist.  He  will  turn  to  advantage, 
even  with  his  very  limited  means,  a  thousand  re¬ 
sources  which  others  would  allow  to  sleep  unem¬ 
ployed  forever. 

We  once  had  occasion  to  observe  the  contrast 
in  the  condition  of  two  young  farmers,  one  of 
whom  had  a  four-hundred  acre  farm  “left”  to 
him ;  the  other  had  but  fifty  acres,  which  he  had 
paid  for  in  part,  by  previously  laboring  on  a  farm 
for  some  years  by  the  month  in  slimmer,  and 
teaching  a  district  school  in  winter.  The  one  had 
the  capital  of  money  which  his  own  hands  had 
never  earned ;  the  other  possessed  the  more  valu¬ 
able  capital  of  knowledge  and  indomitable  perse¬ 
verance.  The  young  heir  was  more  interested  in 
riding  about,  in  parties,  balls,  and  in  jaunts  to  the 
city,  than  in  the  details  of  farming,  and  knew  the 
contents  of  the  tri- weekly  political  newspaper,  and 
of  a  certain  frivolous  magazine,  much  better  than 


of  any  agricultural  journal,  or  of  Norton’s  Ele 
ments.  His  farm  became  an  exact  reflection  of 
its  owner’s  character .  Fences  were  soon  obscured 
by  belts  of  alders,  blackberries,  and  burdocks ; 
and  buildings  showed  marks  of  premature  age, 
and  became  dilapidated.  There  was  a  thirty-acre 
marsh,  which  might  have  been  drained,  but  it 
never  was.  And  there  was  a  patch  of  Canada 
thistles  which  filled  one  twelve-acre  field,  and  part 
of  another,  which  he  could  have  destroyed  in  one 
season,  had  he  known  how  others  had  done.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  loads  of  manure,  as  estimated 
at  one  time  by  a  neighbor,  were  allowed  to  lie  a 
whole  year  about  his  barn,  without  application. 
His  cattle  were  of  the  long-horned,  big-headed, 
sharp-backed  breed.  His  swine  were  the  Long- 
bristled  Racers.  His  profits  in  farming  may  be 
easily  guessed.  There  was  a  general  complaint 
among  his  neighbors,  that  his  debts  were  never 
met  within  six  months  after  the  appointed  pay¬ 
day,  and  that  he  endured  a  sharp  dun  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  patience.  It  is  true,  necessity  drove  him 
to  retrench  his  expenses,  and  the  improved  ex¬ 
amples  about  him  induced  him  to  amend  his  prac¬ 
tice,  but  not  until  his  farm  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  original  size,  by  portions  sold  off  at 
three  different  times  to  satisfy  mortgages. 

Well,  what  become  of  the  young  fifty  acre  far¬ 
mer,  we  are  asked.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  “  fifty- 
acre  farmer.”  He  began  by  examining  closely 
what  improvements  could  be  made,  of  whatever 
character  and  kind,  whether  cheap  or  expensive. 
Among  these  he  was  compelled  to  select  first 
the  cheap  improvements,  or  those  which  promis¬ 
ed  the  largest  profits  for  the  smallest  outlay.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  the  draining  of  a  three- 
acre  alder  swamp,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  did 
with  his  own  hands  in  autumn,  between  seeding 
and  husking.  He  had  read  of  Judge  Euel’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  brush  drains ;  he  constructed  all  the 
side  or  secondary  channels  by  filling  them  at  the 
bottom  with  the  bushes  cut  from  the  ground,  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  work  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  price.  These  brush  drains  have  now 
stood  many  years,  and  the  brush  being  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  external  air,  has  not  decayed,  and 
they  carry  off  the  little  water  required,  being  nu¬ 
merous,  and  at  regular  intervals.  Now,  observe 
the  result:  The  alder  swamp  would  not  have  sold 
originally  for  five  dollars  an  acre ;  it  now  brings 
crops  of  corn,  broom-corn  and  meadow  grass, 
more  than  paying  the  interest  on  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  besides  all  expenses.  He 
doubled  his  manure  by  drawing  from  the  most 
peaty  portion  of  this  drained  swamp,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  muck  to  his  farm-yard,  where  it  was  kept 
comparatively  dry  till  wanted,  under  a  cheap  slab 
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and  straw  shed.  By  paying  a  small  sum  yearly, 
he  was  enabled  to  improve  immensely  the  breed 
of  his  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  which  he  thinks 
has  returned  the  money  thus  expended  at  least 
twenty  fold.  The  same  keen  attention  to  his  bu¬ 
siness  in  other  points,  enabled  him  to  effect  many 
additional  improvements,  among  which  we  may 
briefly  mention  a  cheap  and  simple  horse-power 
of  his  own  construction,  consisting  of  a  rope  run¬ 
ning  on.  the  ends  of  radiating  arms,  which  enabled 
him  by  means  of  one  or  two  horses,  as  necessity 
required,  to  thrash  his  grain,  saw  his  wood,  drive 
his  churn,  turn  his  grind-stone,  and  slit  picket- 
lath.  It  is  true,  he  has  now  throAvn  this  rude 
machine  aside  for  the  greatly  improved  endless- 
chain  power,  but  it  answered  his  purpose  for  the 
time,  before  the  days  of  improved  machinery. 
But  among  all  his  outlays  for  the  sake  of  econo¬ 
my,  there  is  none  which  he  thinks  has  repaid  him 
equal  to  the  subscription  money  applied  in  taking 
two  agricultural  periodicals,  costing  him  a  dollar 
and  a  half  yearly  besides  postage,  and  which,  in 
connection  with  his  own  experience  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  have  been  the  chief  guides  in  most  of  his 
great  improvements.  He  has  been  enabled  to  add 
sixty  more  acres  to  his  land,  and  the  whole  pre¬ 
sents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  neat,  finished,  and 
profitable  farming. 

None  of  this  is  fiction.  It  was  gradually  accom¬ 
plished  by  years  of  constant,  steady,  intelli¬ 
gent  perseverance. 

A  great  loss  occurs  to  the  majority  of  farmers 
from  too  meagre  an  expenditure  for  implements — 
the  effective  medium  for  the  action  of  all  the  la¬ 
bor.  The  eagerness  to  secure  big  farms ,  at  the  cost 
of  their  profitable  culture,  is  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  bad  husbandry.  We  observe  by  the  last  cen¬ 
sus,  that  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  Union  is 
over  three  thousand  million  dollars,  and  the  value 
of  farm  implements  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions;  that  is,  each  farm  worth  three  thousand 
dollars,  has,  on  an  average,  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  plows,  cultivators,  rollers, 
carts,  wagons,  harrows,  fanning  mills,  straw  cut¬ 
ters,  root  slicers,  harness,  shovels,  spades,  forks, 
hoes,  horse  and  hand  rakes,  scythes,  cradles,  axes, 
hammers,  sleds,  wood  saws,  hay  knives,  ox  yokes, 
chains,  See.,  Sec.,  to  say  nothing  of  reapers,  grain- 
drills  and  threshing  machines,  which  may  possibly 
be  borrowed  or  hired.  Instead  of  only  $150,  all 
these  cannot  be  had,  of  good  construction  and 
quality,  for  much  less  than  $500,  leaving  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  about  $350  to  be  made  up  by  slip- shod 
cultivation  and  by  borrowing.  In  England,  where 
taxes,  poor-rates,  rents  and  tithes,  constitute  to¬ 
gether  an  enormous  drawback  on  the  profits  of 
farming,  and  where,  consequently,  every  operation 


must  be  performed  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
no  one  need  hope  for  success  who  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to  forty  dollars 
per  acre,  for  procuring  animals,  implements,  seeds, 
manure,  and  labor.  “  No  prudent  man,”  says  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  “  ought  to  rent  more  than  he 
has  that  amount,  at  least,  of  available  capital  to 
go  on  with.” 

If,  therefore,  our  farmers  generally  laid  down 
at  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  the  great 
fundamental  principle  that  capital  as  well  as  farms 
is  indispensable  to  success— that  they  might  as 
well  undertake  to  run  a  car  on  a  single  rail,  as  to 
farm  with  land  only,  or  capital  only — that  they 
must  especially  lay  in  a  heavy  amount  of  that 
most  efficient  of  all  kinds  of  capital,  thorough 
knowledge — they  need  no  longer  complain  that 
they  have  a  machine  they  cannot  profitably  man¬ 
age — a  locomotive  without  fuel,  or  without  a  com¬ 
petent  engineer  to  take  charge  of  its  levers. 

The  Culture  of  the  Hop. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  answer  to  your  call  in  the  Oct. 
Cultivator,  for  “  any  one  of  your  readers  to  give 
you,  from  his  own  experience,  an  article  on  the 
culture  of  the  hop,”  I  accept  the  invitation,  and 
proceed  to  give,  in  as  concise  a  way  as  I  can,  the 
general  method  of  cultivating  hops. 

From  considerable  observation,  added  to  seven 
years  experience  in  the  growing  of  this  important 
crop,  I  may  state  in  the  first  place,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  things  necessary  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  vine,  is  the  selection  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  piece  of  ground.  A  very  general  remark  in 
this  hop-growing  region  is,  that  almost  any  land 
that  will  produce  good  corn,  will  also,  with  good 
care  and  high  cultivation,  produce  good  hops; 
and  although  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  soils  composed  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  others  are  destitute,  are  those 
best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  hops.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer  is,  that  soils  of  gravelly  loam, 
with  retentive  sub-soils,  are  the  best  found  in  this 
section. 

The  ground  selected  for  hops  should  be  level,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  high  cultivation  required  will 
keep  the  land  so  mellow  that  it  will  be  liable  to 
wash  and  guiley,  and  thereby  injure  its  fertility, 
if  it  is  not  nearly  level.  By  all  means  avoid  plant¬ 
ing  hops  on  steep  side-hills. 

The  ground  selected,  the  next  thing  requisite 
will  be  to  put  it  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  to 
receive  and  nourish  the  roots.  The  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  this,  is  to  till  the  ground  thoroughly 
the  previous  year,  with  some  hoed  crop,  (corn  or 
potatoes,  for  instance.)  A  heavy  coat  of  manure 
should  be  applied  broad-cast,  and  well  worked 
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into  the  soil  with  the  plow.  It  should  also  be 
plowed  deep,  and  sub-soiled,  to  loosen  the  earth 
below  the  ordinary  depth  of  surface  plowing, 
(which  is  generally  too  shallow  for  any  crop)  as 
the  roots  of  the  hop,  like  most  other  plants,  will 
spread  and  flourish  best  in  deep ,  mellow  soils .  The 
fact  of  their  roots  running  deep,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  cultivated  them, 
or  attempted  to  plow  up  an  old  yard,  as,  in  do¬ 
ing  the  latter,  I  have  frequently  found  them  to 
set  a  good  team,  their  roots  running  straight  down 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

After  the  ground  is  made  rich  and  mellow,  and 
harrowed  level  and  smooth,  the  best,  as  I  think, 
and  easiest  way  to  mark  the  rows,  is  with  a  horse 
and  light  plow.  There  are  two  methods  in  use 
here  of  setting  the  hills.  I  have  fields  set  both 
ways,  and  hardly  know  which  I  prefer.  The 
first  and  old-fashioned  way,  is  to  draw  our  fur¬ 
rows  as  straight  as  possible — from  east  to  west, 
seven  feet  apart- — from  north  to  south  eight  feet, 
and  plant  the  roots  where  the  furrows  cross,  so 
that  the  hill  will  be  about  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth.  This  gives  770  odd  hills  to  the  acre. 
When  set  in  this  way,  two  poles  are  used  to  the 
hill,  and  two  vines  to  each  pole. 

The  other  way,  and  it  is  preferred  by  some,  is 
to  mark  the  rows  five  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
set  one  pole  to  each  hill.  This  will  give  a  trifle 
over  1,700  hills  to  an  acre.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
the  last  method  gives  more  than  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hills  to  the  acre,  and  requires  also  more 
poles. 

I  believe  that  more  hops  may  be  grown  on  the 
same  ground  set  by  the  last  method  than  by  the 
other ;  but  there  are  some  objections  to  it  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  our  invariable 
practice  in  Otsego,  to  manure  our  hops  well  in  the 
fall,  before  the  ground  freezes,  by  putting  several 
shovels- full  of  good  manure  on  each  hill.  This 
enriches  at  the  same  time  that  it  helps  to  prevent 
them  from  freezing  and  dying  out  in  winter.  Now, 
every  hill  of  hops  requires  about  a  certain  quanti¬ 
ty  of  manure  to  enrich  and  protect  it  properly, 
and  if  we  have  1,700  instead  of  770  hills  to  ma¬ 
nure,  we  shall  require  more  than  double  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  every  acre,  and  more  poles,  both  of  which 
are  scarce  and  dear. 

The  roots  for  planting,  are  obtained  from  old 
hills.  They  are  called  runners,  branching  from 
the  main  or  bed  root,  in  all  directions,  and  run¬ 
ning  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  somtimes 
several  feet  in  length.  They  are  easily  obtained 
by  digging  with  a  hook,  similar  to  a  potato  hook. 
These  runners  are  full  of  joints  and  eyes,  and 
should  be  cut  in  pieces,  each  piece  to  contain  two 
sets  of  eyes.  Three  pieces,  if  the  roots  are  good, 


(and  if  not  they  should  not  be  used)  are  sufficient 
to  plant  a  hill.  Some  prefer  setting  the  roots  in 
the  ground  endwise,  but  from  experience  in  both 
ways,  I  prefer  planting  them  horizontally,  and 
placing  the  pieces  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  They 
may  be  planted  either  in  fall  or  spring,  but  if  done 
in  spring,  as  is  the  common  practice,  it  should  be 
done  as  early  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  ad¬ 
mit,  which  will  be  several  days  before  it  is  time  to 
plant  corn. 

We  generally  plant  our  hop-yards  the  first  year 
with  corn,  not  expecting  any  returns  that  year 
from  the  hops,  as  they  require  one  season  to  get 
vigorously  and  firmly  rooted,  and  in  this  way  we 
obtain  just  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  corn,  letting 
the  hops  occupy  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  hoe¬ 
ing  them  as  often  as  we  do  the  corn. 

Nothing  pays  so  poorly  for  half-way  cultivation, 
as  hops,  and  the  farmer  who  would  realize  profits 
by  them,  need  have  no  fears  of  cultivating  them 
too  highly. 

After  the  yard  is  ready  to  pole,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  spring,  is  to  remove  the  manure  from 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  as  soon  after  as  the  frost 
will  permit,  the  poles  should  be  set.  Where  the 
hills  are  only  five  feet  apart,  the  poles  should  be 
set  perpendicular— where  they  are  7  by  8  feet 
apart,  they  are  set  two  to  a  hill  about  one  foot 
apart  on  the  hill,  as  they  run  from  north  to  south. 
They  should  also  incline  a  little  from  the  hill  so  as 
to  divide  the  space  at  the  tops,  and  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  branches  from  becoming  entangled  with 
each  other. 

Yards  do  not  generally  need  grubbing  the  first 
year  they  are  polled ;  but  after  that  they  need 
grubbing  annually.  The  runners  before  spoken 
of,  are  then  taken  off  near  the  hill,  as  they  will 
otherwise  take  the  sap  that  should  go  to  the  vine. 
Immediately  after  grubbing,  a  man  with  his  team 
and  load  of  manure  should  follow,  and  into  the 
trench  formed  by  grubbing,  should  place  a  little 
fresh  and  strong  manure.  A  boy  must  follow  with 
his  hoe,  and  cover  up  the  manure  just  laid  down. 
This  is  called  priming,  and  is  the  last  manuring  they 
get  for  the  season.  The  act  of  grubbing,  it  will 
bo  observed,  not  only  clears  the  hill  of  unnecessa¬ 
ry  roots,  but  cleanses  it,  and  leaves  it  all  fresh.  It 
will  remain  so  till  the  vines  begin  to  need  tying, 
and  this  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  any  are  long 
enough  to  reach  the  pole,  and  be  continued  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  need,  until  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  poles. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  good  deal  of  trimming  is 
necessary,  as  no  pole  should  have  more  than  two 
good  vines  to  run  on  it ;  all  extra  vines  must  be 
cut  off,  and  any  other  little  intruder  that  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  hills  must  be  plucked  up. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  ground  must  be  plowed, 
cultivated,  and  hoed  several  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer — at  least  sufficient  to  keep  the  land  mellow 
and  free  from  weeds,  for  nothing  is  so  unsightly  as 
a  hop-yard  all  grown  up  to  weeds.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  haul  dirt  to  the  hills,  but  to  keep 
it  away,  and  leave  the  vine  nearly  or  quite  bare, 
where  it  unites  with  the  root,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  as  the  grub  which  eats  off  the 
vine  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  be 
doing  his  work  then.  The  grub  generally  does 
his  work  and  disappears  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  then  the  yard  should  be  hilled,  which  is  about 
the  last  thing  to  be  done  before  picking. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  details  of  raising  hops 
up  to  the  time  of  picking,  as  practiced  by  myself 
and  many  others ;  if  this  should  in  some  degree 
serve  your  purpose,  and  you  think  it  would  be  of 
service  to  your  readers,  I  will  in  some  future  num¬ 
ber,  send  you  another  article  on  picking,  drying, 
preparing  them  for  market,  cost  of  cultivation, 
&c.  An  Otsego  Hop-Grower. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  the  preceding,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
article  he  promises  in  relation  to  finishing  the 
crop.  — «► — 

The  Cultivation  of  Wheat  on. the  Prairies. 


Mr.  Tucker — The  more  I  have  investigat¬ 
ed  the  prevailing  systems  of  cultivation  and  man¬ 
agement  given  to  prairie  land  for  the  wheat  crop, 
the  more  convinced  have  1  become,  that  the  Up¬ 
per  Mississippi  valley  is  destined  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  to  become  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  wheat  growing  portions  of  the  world.  The 
prevailing  notions  of  farm  practice  will,  however, 
have  to  undergo  vast  changes,  before  any  material 
improvement  need  be  expected.  T  hold  that  every 
intelligent  mind,  who  has  given  up  his  life  and  study 
to  carrying  out  the  practical  details  of  agriculture, 
can  do  something  towards  ameliorating  and  elevat¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  hence  I  am  disposed,  in  common  with 
many  hundred  other  co-laborers,  to  snatch  every 
idle  moment  that  presents  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  some  useful  suggestions  before  my  fel¬ 
low  farmers,  that  may  prove  profitable  and  accep¬ 
table,  and  afford  them  some  u  material  aid”  in 
removing  the  numerous  mysteries  that  seemingly 
enshroud  the  ancient  and  noble  profession  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  reforms,  innova¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  severe  criticism ;  but  no  great 
physical  change  can  be  effected  in  any  department 
of  science  or  arts,  without  the  use  of  means  that 
will  surely  and  forcibly  remove  existing  barriers, 
and  build  up  in  their  stead,  a  sound  and  philoso¬ 
phical  structure.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  practical 


business  of  wheat  growing  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  I  have  become  satisfied  that 
the  existing  difficulties  that  prevent  the  success¬ 
ful  culture  of  wheat,  may  be  surmounted,  and  in 
process  of  time,  what  is  now  considered  a  doubt¬ 
ful  business,  may  be  converted  into  a  safe  and  pro¬ 
fitable  operation. 

Among  the  many  things  to  be  done  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  is  the  making  of  naked  fallows.  This  is  ad¬ 
visable  on  many  accounts,  and  where  much  or  lit¬ 
tle  wheat  is  sown,  a  naked  fallow,  consisting  of  at 
least  one-third  the  area  to  be  sown,  should  be  made. 
Deep  plowing,  by  which  a  liberal  share  of  the 
clayey  particles  in  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  is  important  in  the  second  or  midsummer 
plowing ;  and  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  on  a  flat 
surface,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  into  narrow 
ridges,  and  if  possible  the  seed  sown  m  drills,  at 
the  rate  of  from  seven  to  eight  pecks  per  acre. 
Clover  culture  is  more  required  on  the  prairies*/ 
than  even  on  the  New -York  oak  openings,  but 
the  effects  required  to  be  produced  on  the  former, 
'are  materially  different  from  what  is  necessary  for 
the  latter.  The  soil  on  the  prairies  requires  to  be 
acted  upon  mechanically  by  frost,  sun,  and  air, 
and  the  percolating  influence  of  clover,  or  any 
other  tap-rooted  plant,  will  produce  the  required 
change  effectually,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  A 
clover  sod,  to  be  m  the  best  possible  condition  for 
wheat,  in  a  prairie  country,  should  be  broken  up 
the  second  year  in  July,  and  the  last  of  August 
plowed  the  second  time,  for  seed,  and  the  ground 
then  will  be  cloddy,  and  in  the  very  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  seeding,  securing  the  speedy  germination 
of  the  seed,  and  a  strong  and  healthy  growth  of 
plants,  both  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence. 

If  the  plowman  be  expert,  and  can  turn  a  well 
proportioned  furrow,  and  make  his  work  uniform, 
one  plowing  for  a  clover  sod  is  sufficient — but  it 
should  be  done  one  month  before  sowing,  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  surface  a  suitable  mellow  condition  for 
the  seed,  and  also  that  portions  of  the  sod  may 
break  up  and  remain  on  the  surface,  by  the  action 
of  the  seed  harrows,  thus  securing  the  same  ob¬ 
ject  sought  by  the  second  plowing.  Sowing  wheat 
among  standing  corn  is  an  excellent  practice  when 
done  by  competent  workmen.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  plan  will  be  found  by  planting  the  corn  in  rows 
five  or  six  feet  apart ,  and  the  hills  in  the  rows 
two  feet  apart.  The  plowings,  horse  hoeings  and 
dressing  with  the  steel  tooth  cultivator,  will  all  re¬ 
quire  to  be  done  in  one  direction  across  the  field, 
and  not  in  right  angular  rows,  as  is  the  common 
practice ;  and  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  the  ground 
should  be  made  level  with  a  steel  tooth  cultivator 
or  harrow.  The  time  for  seeding  should  be  the 
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last  of  August  •  the  quantity  sown  per  acre  two 
bushels — and  the  seed  should  be  plowed  in,  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  field  into  lands  the  width  of  the 
rows  of  corn.  The  stalks  may  remain  on  the 
ground  during  winter,  and  about  the  first  of  March 
be  chopped  down,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface.  W.  G.  E. 


Professional  Education  of  Farmers. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
sir,  on  the  advent  of  your  “Country  Gentle¬ 
man,”  and  for  one,  desire  to  extend  to  him  the 
right-hand  of  social  fellowship.  Coming,  as  he 
does,  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  you,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  he  is,  indeed,  a  real  gentleman — a 
man  of  education,  of  good  social  and  moral  hab¬ 
its,  and  a  man  of  business.  Although  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  “gentleman,”  is 
that  of  an  idle  man,  a  man  of  leisure,  a  man  that 
is  not  obliged  to  attend  to  any  kind  of  business 
for  a  living,  I  do  not  so  understand  the  term,  but 
rather  as  I  have  defined  it  above.  But  the  “  coun¬ 
try  gentleman”  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  perfection, 
the  highest  grade  of  the  human  family  in  private 
life  5  and,  as  a  general  rule,  he  generally  is  so.  I 
have  mixed  much  with  all  classes  of  society  in  this 
country,  and  can  say  frankly  that  I  have  met  with 
more  genuine  gentlemen  in  the  country,  on  farms 
and  plantations,  than  in  cities  and  towns.  I  have 
found  but  one  fault  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
country  people,  that  is  calculated  to  degrade 
them,  and  that  is  almost  universally  prevalent  ; 
and  so  long  as  it  does  prevail  it  must  continue  to 
degrade  the  profession.  It  is  the  absence  of  a 
proper  esprit  du  corps,  and  in  its  place,  a  longing 
desire  for  other  professions.  They  “  look  down  ” 
upon  their  own  profession,  and  up  to  every  other. 
They  educate  their  sons  for  lawyers,  doctors,  di¬ 
vines,  merchants;  and  those  who  cannot  be  thus 
educated,  educate  themselves  for  farmers,  as  it 
happens.  Is  not  this  the  truth? 

Now  this  must  be  reformed  entirely.  Farmers 
must  be  ambitious  of  becoming  great  farmers  in¬ 
stead  of  great  lawyers  and  doctors ;  and  farmer’s 
sons  and  daughters  must  be  enabled  to  see  in  their 
father’s  profession,  a  station  and  standing  sufficient¬ 
ly  exalted  to  satisfy  their  highest  ambition.  But 
how  can  this  be  accomplished?  By  a  proper  system 
of  education.  At  present  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
of  education  is  what  is  called  professional- — that  is, 
the  student  is  being  educated  for  a  lawyer,  &c. 
Take  the  catalogues  of  Yale,  of  Harvard,  or  of  any 
of  our  colleges,  and  where  you  will  find  one  stu¬ 
dent  preparing  for  an  agricultural  life,  you  will 
find  five  hundred  preparing  for  other  professions. 
If  a  farmer  has  two  sons,  and  the  one  exhibits  a 


modicum  of  intellectual  “  smartness,”  and  the 
other  the  same  amount  of  dullness,  the  former  is 
forthwith  sent  to  the  law  school,  the  latter  to  the 
barn- yard. 

Among  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  education  of  farmer’s  sons,  I  have  not  seen  what 
I  consider  the  proper  idea  inculcated.  It  is  true, 
we  are  continually  furnished  with  essays  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools, 
colleges,  farm  schools,  &c.,  but  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  germ  from  which  the  future  tree  must 
grow.  Legislatures  must  not  be  looked  to,  to  es¬ 
tablish  schools.  Farmers  must  establish  them 
themselves.  Lawyers  and  doctors  and  divines, 
establish  their  own  schools,  and  why  not  farmers? 
These  professions  would  fare  poorly,  just  as  the 
farmers  do,  if  they  were  to  depend  upon  the  le¬ 
gislatures  to  establish  medical  colleges,  8cc.,  for 
them.  No,  they  first  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  then  call  upon  Hercules.  But  the 
great  idea,  so  universally  overlooked,  is,  that  the 
farmers  must  first  appreciate  the  respectability, 
the  gentility,  of  their  own  profession,  before  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  the  proper  measures  to 
ensure  a  thorough  professional  education  for  their 
sons.  They  must  cultivate  a  spirit  of  respect  for 
themselves  and  their  profession ;  and  consider  no 
other  class  of  men,  no  other  profession  superior  or 
more  respectable  than  their  own.  They  should  do 
as  other  professions  do,  associate  and  consult  to¬ 
gether  upon  their  own  professional  affairs ;  estab¬ 
lish  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
young;  and,  in  fact,  do  as  all  other  professions 
do  to  advance  their  own  interest. 

Let  us  sketch  a  plan  of  education,  and  as  a  mo¬ 
del  we  will  take  the  medical  profession.  What 
does  a  man  do  who  has  a  son  that  he  wishes  to 
become  a  doctor?  He  selects  some  good  physi¬ 
cian,  and  puts  his  son  with  him  to  study,  two  or 
three  years.  This  is  to  give  him  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments.  The  physician 
will  instruct  him  as  to  the  books  he  must  read, 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  minor  practical 
duties  of  the  profession,  and  give  him  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  practice  as  may  be  considered  pro¬ 
per.  This  is  an  apprenticeship.  After  a  proper 
length  of  study  in  the  office,  he  is  sent  to  the  me¬ 
dical  college,  where  he  completes  his  theoretical 
studies,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  clinical  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  at  a  proper 
time,  after  sufficient  study,  he  receives  his  diploma. 

Now,  farmers  should  do  the  same  with  those  of 
their  sons  they  intend  for  farmers.  They  should 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  prac- 
of  their  art ;  they  should  put  books  into  their 
hands  to  be  studied;  they  should,  in  fact,  be  car¬ 
ried  through  a  regular  apprenticeship.  When  they 
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have  gone  through  with  this  preliminary  study  of 
theoretical  and  practical  farming,  such  as  can  be 
given  them  at  home,  or  with  some  respectable 
farmer,  they  are  prepared  for  the  higher  school 
studies^  Every  county  should  have  at  least  one 
high  Agricultural  School,  established  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  farmers,  both  in  the  science  or  the¬ 
ory,  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Until  the  far¬ 
mers  adopt  a  system  of  this  sort,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  attain  to  that  high  professional 
standing  that  is  enjoyed  by  other  professions. 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  system  at  present  in 
vogue?  The  boy  grows  up  on  the  farm,  and  sees 
as  little  of  the  farm- work  as  he  possibly  can.  No 
one  explains  to  him  the  why  and  because  of  any 
operation.  If  his  parents  are  able,  he  is  sent  to 
some  neighboring  school,  where  he  learns  to  read 
and  write,  and  possibly  to  “  cypher”  some;  but 
he  learns  to  envy  the  condition  of  the  school¬ 
master,  the  clerk  in  the  store,  the  doctor’s  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  lawyer’s  young  mpn,  and  to  hate 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  work  of  a  plain  far¬ 
mer.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  eradicated,  except  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  school  system,  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  as  to  the  standing  and 
character  of  a  farmer’s  profession.  If  the  young 
be  induced  to  consider  the  profession  of  a  farmer 
as  dignified  and  “  genteel ”  as  that  of  any  other 
class,  they  would  not  so  readily  imbibe  a  dislike 
for  it.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  instruction  at  home,  and  by 
schools  properly  instituted  and  managed. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  class  of  people  enjoy 
precisely  the  character  and  standing  in  society  that 
they  themselves  select.  If  the  members  of  any 
profession,  as  a  body,  select  a  high  grade  of  stand¬ 
ing,  and  use  the  means  for  attaining  it,  they  must 
and  will  occupy  it.  But  if  they  merely  look  upon 
this  high  grade  with  an  envious  eye,  and  take  no 
measures  for  securing  it  to  themselves,  they  will 
most  assuredly  never  attain  to  it.  There  is  a  very 
prevalent  idea  among  practical  working  people, 
that  other  people  look  upon  them  as  a  degraded 
class.  In  all  my  experience,  I  have  found  this 
idea  to  have  originated  with  themselves,  and  that 
the  other  classes,  without  their  suggestion,  -would 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Self-respect 
should  induce  every  man  to  put  a  proper  estimate 
upon  his  own  claims  to  the  respect  of  others,  and 
preclude  the  idea  that  any  one  else  can,  much  less 
does,  underrate  them.  G.  B.  Smith.  Baltimore. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  “read,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest,”  the  above  remarks.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  are  important,  and  worthy  the  consideration 
of  all  who  desire  the  elevation  of  agriculture  to 
the  rank  of  a  “profession.”  Eds. 


Protecting  River  Eanks. 

Mr.  Editor— As  my  premises  border  on  the 
creek,  the  Onondaga,  I  have  been  troubled  some¬ 
what  by  the  action  of  high  water,  and  especially 
where  the  force  of  the  stream  is  turned  upon  the 
banks  by  sharp  curves  and  angles.  Nlot  unfre- 
quently  when  the  frost  is  in  the  ground,  a  freshet 
will  transfer  some  rods  of  “  real  estate”  to  one’s 
neighbor,  who  owns  the  land  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream.  To  prevent  this  involuntary  trans¬ 
fer,  those  holding  the  fee  simple  below'  me,  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  planking  the  exposed  banks,  though 
with  but  partial  success,  and  with  very  considera¬ 
ble  expense.  I  adopted  a  mode  last  season, 
which  so  far  proves  entirely  successful — one  that 
is  attended  with  but  trifling  expense  in  any  re¬ 
spect,  and  one  that  may  prove  advantageous  to 
your  readers  similarly  situated. 

The  work  to  be  well  done,  should  be  performed 
when  the  water  is  low.  Commencing  at  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  drive  a  row'  of  stakes,  of  almost  any 
material,  about  four  feet  apart,  pointing  up  stream 
at  an  angle  of  some  45  degrees.  At  two  or  three 
feet  from  these  drive  another  row  in  the  same 
manner,  the  stakes  alternating  with  those  in  the 
first  row,  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth,  where 
the  banks  require.  Between  these  stakes,  brush 
is  laid  in  evenly  and  well  tread  down,  receding  from 
the  water  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  brush 
should  be  laid  in  evenly  and  compactly,  as  well 
to  break  the  force  of  the  water,  as  to  hold  the 
mud,  leaves,  &c.,  and  thus  to  form  a  solid  bank. 

By  pointing  the  stakes  upstream,  the  force  of  the 
water  forces  the  brush  under  them  instead  of  its 
being  lifted  and  floated  off  by  the  current. 

Over  that  portion  of  bank  thus  secured  last  year, 

I  put  on  some  coarse  gravel  w'lfich  I  h&d,  and  had 
no  better  place  to  put.  There  had  been  two 
freshets,  however,  before  the  gravel  was  applied, 

&nd  the  brush  barrier  remained  firm  through  their 
action.  This  season  the  brush  is  ne&rly  out  of 
sight,  imbeded  in  sand  and  mud.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  deemed  entirely  successful. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  remember  the 
inquiry  of  A  Subscriber,  some  time  ago,  how  to 
protect  his  banks  from  the  bad  effects  of  musk¬ 
rats,  or  how  to  destroy  them ;  and  the  directions 
given  were  to  catch  them  in  steel  traps  !  Pardon 
me,  but  I  think  the  inquiry  and  the  answer  equal¬ 
ly  simple.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  knows  that  in  rivers,  &c., 
they  burrow  under  high  and  steep  banks,  digging 
their  holes  from  low  water  mark  to  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bank,  and  often  with  an  outlet  on  the  ^ 
land  side .  These  holes  form  ready  channels  for  the  Nj) 
water  in  freshets,  and  are  often  the  cause  of  much  /A 
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damage.  As  a  better  remedy  for  this  evil  than 
steel  traps— which  is  effectual  enough,  provided 
you  get  their  foot  in ,  to  destroy  or  drive  them 
away— I  would  recommend  breaking  down  the 
banks,  sloping  them  back  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees.  After  such  an  operation,  I  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  muskrat  will  vamose .  This,  too,  I 
think,  by  well  seeding  the  bank  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  grass  to 
become  well  rooted  before  the  season  of  frosts  and 
freshets,  will  secure  them  from  washing,  with  a 
little  attention  to  points  where  they  become  un¬ 
dermined  below  low  water  mark,  with  the  brush 
barrier,  as  above  recommended.  Yours,  &c.  T. 
A.  S.  Syracuse ,  Nov .  80,  1852. 


Good  Management  of  Cattle. 


S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Madison  Co.,  is  well  known 
to  every  reading  farmer  in  the  country,  for  the 
whole  columns  of  prizes  which  his  fine  cattle  have 
swept  from  the  premium  lists  of  the  New- York 
State  Ag.  Society.  A  man  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  get  possession  of  the  best  animals,  will  be 
likely  to  know  equally  well  how  to  take  care  of 
them  after  he  gets  them.  We  therefore  copy  the 
following  from  the  Transactions  of  tfie  N.  Y.  S. 
Ag.  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  too  much  in  the  practice  of  suffering  their 
cattle  to  take  eare  of  themselves,  and  which  will  be 
more  appropriate  especially  at  the  present  season: 

“  All  the  cattle  have  ‘  good  care  ’  every  day  in 
the  year.  They  are  housed  in  the  autumn  as 
soon  as  the  atmosphere  becomes  cold,  and  are  fed 
on  hay,  corn  stalks,  pumpkins,  &c.,  See.  When 
the  winter  is  fairly  set  in,  the  grown  cattle  have  a 
feed  of  hay  in  the  morning,  and  a  portion  of  car¬ 
rots  to  each,  4s  long  as  the  roots  last;  they  are 
then  let  out  to  water  and  exercise,  during  which 
time  the  stalls  are  cleaned  and  fresh  littered. 
This  duty  requires  about  an  hour.  They  are 
then  housed  again,  and  supplied  with  oat  or  bar¬ 
ley  straw,  being  also  well  brushed  and  curried. 
At  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  mangers  are  cleared 
out,  which  affords  litter,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
straw  is  fed  to  each.  At  night  they  are  again 
watered,  the  stalls  are  cleaned,  and  have  a  feed  of 
hay  and  straw  mixed.  Toward  spring  they  are 
supplied  with  as  much  hay  as  they  will  eat,  and 
carrots  are  given  more  freely.  The  hours  for 
feeding  are  regularly  the  same ,  and  it  is  very  no¬ 
ticeable  that  when  the  food  is  consumed,  they  will 
lie  down  on  the  clean  litter,  not  caring  to  rise  until 
the  approach  of  their  next  feeding  hour.  Salt  is 
always  kept  within  their  reach.  An  addition  of 
four  quarts  of  oat  meal  is  daily  given  to  such  cows 
as  are  expected  to  calve  within  the  period  of 
two  weeks.  The  calves  are  at  all  times  carefully 
attended  to.  They  are  kept  warm,  well  littered, 
and  well  fed.  They  have  two  quarts  of  oat 
meal  per  day,  a  few  carrots,  and  as  much  hay  as 
they  can  consume.  Such  is  also  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  Mr.  Osgood’s  system,  and  of  most  careful 
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Breeding  Poultry— The  Dorkings. 


Dear  Sir — In  looking  through  the  last  Culti¬ 
vator,  I  observed  an  inquiry  about  Dorkings, 
which  you  refer  to  some  one  more  conversant  with 
the  subject  than  yourself.  W ithout  assuming  that 
position,  I  will  venture  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks, 
based  upon  my  own  observation  and  experience. 

It  must  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  all 
breeders,  that  small  accidental  variations  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  purest  bred  families  of  domes¬ 
ticated  animals,  and  when  thought  desirable  may 
be  so  taken  advantage  of  as  to  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the 
case  with  certain  families  of  the  sheep-dog,  which 
are  now  born  with  only  the  rudiment  of  a  tail. 
The  yellow  and  variegated  color  of  the  caged  ca¬ 
nary  bird  is  another  instance,  which,  in  its  wild 
state,  is  green — so  with  the  English  rabbit,  which, 
before  domesticated  was  uniformly  grey,  but  is 
now  bred  of  various  colors,  and  with  what  is 
termed  a  u  dewlap” — and  more  striking  still  are 
the  numerous  peculiarities  which  have  been  added 
to  the  “  Fancy  Lops.”  All  these  deviations  from 
the  originals,  are  unquestionably  the  result  of  se¬ 
lection  with  intent  to  render  them  hereditary,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  interference  with  purity  of 
blood.  On  the  contrary,  when  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  cross-breeding,  purity  of  blood  is  of 
course  sacrificed,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  de¬ 
partures  are  uncertain;  unconfined  to  any  one 
point,  and  often  destructive  of  some  valuable  pro¬ 
perty. 

Now,  as  to  the  inquiry  of  “  A  Subscriber,”  I 
should  have  no  question  as  to  the  purity  of  his 
birds,  notwithstanding  the  scalp-feathers  he  men¬ 
tions,  if  they  uniformly  and  under iat in gly  possess 
all  the  other  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

When  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  (who  appears  to  have 
taken  great  pains  in  obtaining  the  Dorkings  he 
brought  over  with  him  from  England,)  sent  me 
the  birds  I  requested  him  to  purchase  for  me,  one 
of  them  was  slightly  crested;  and,  at  the  time, 
liking  the  appearance,  I  soon,  by  care  and  selec¬ 
tion,  bred  up  a  yard  of  such  fowls.  I  have  three 
distinct  yards ,  not  divisions  or  pens,  but  three 
farm-yards ,  of  pure  Dorkings,  each  family  pos¬ 
sessing  a  distinctive  feature,  and  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  form  and  feather,  with  all  else 
belonging  to  the  Dorking.  This  of  itself,  to  a 
breeder’s  eye,  would  be  evidence  enough  of  their 
purity ;  but  it  so  happens  that  every  bird  is  de¬ 
scended  from  fowls  imported  direct  from  Surry, 
either  for,  or  by  myself;  and  as  I  keep  no  other 
variety,  from  the  fear  of  an  accidental  cross,  they 
can  hardly  have  lost  their  purity  in  my  hands.  I 
presume,  if  desired,  that  scalp  or  crest  might,  by 
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selection ,  be  increased  to  a  crown  or  top-knot, 
and  yet  the  birds  retain  all  their  purity. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  allow  me  a  word 
or  two  on  the  absurd  attempts  made  some  time 
since,  to  claim  exclusive  purity  of  blood  for  the 
White  Dorking,  and  to  rule  out,  as  impure,  all 
colored  fowls  !  I  was  a  school-boy  in  Surry,  the 
land  of  the  Dorkings,  and  passed  many  a  holiday 
at  Berry  Hill,  (then  the  seat  of  the  late  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.,)  situated  close  to  the  village  of 
Dorking,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  peculiar 
fowl  of  the  country  was  here  to  be  seen  in  its 
highest  perfection,  but  they  were  of  various  colors, 
white,  brown,  and  speckled. 

What  does  John  Timbs  say  in  his  “  History  of 
Dorking  and  its  Environs,”  published  many  years 
since,  page  100,  of  the  second  edition  ? 

“  There  is  also  a  breed  of  fowls  with  five  claws, 
well  known  among  poulterers  in  the  metropolis,  by 
the  appellation  of  Dorking  fowls  •  one  sort  is  per¬ 
fectly  white,  and  another  of  a  partridge  color.  Co- 
‘  lumella,  in  his  Husbandry,  describes  fowls  of  this 
kind ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  brought  here  by  the  Romans.” 

Again  the  engraving  of  the  “True  Dorking,” 
as  put  forth  in  the  prize  essay  of  the  Royal  Agri. 
cultural  Society,  on  poultry,  is  a  richly  colored 
bird,  with  a  double  or  rose  comb. 

At  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  poultry  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  are  to  be  seen  Dorkings  of  va¬ 
rious  colors,  with  only  now  and  then  a  cross  of 
white  birds,  all  eligible  for  premiums.  Yours  tru¬ 
ly.  R.  Morris ,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1852. 


A  Decided  Specimen  of  Book  Farming. 

The  report  of  John  Harold,  corresponding 
secretary  of  Queens  county,  furnishes  us  a  speci- 
of  the  success  of  a  man,  who  dared  to  look  deeper 
into  the  furrow  than  the  horses  who  drag  the  plow 
through  it,  and  who  boldly  broke  through  the 
brick-like,  hard-pan  crust,  three  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  over  which  the  share  had  passed  from 
time  immemorial. 

“  I  have  before  me,”  says  J.  Harold,  “the 
diary  of  a  farm  so  worked,  the  character  of  which 
was,  ‘  that  hay  enough  could  not  be  raised  on 
twenty  acres  to  keep  a  horse.’  The  owner  of  this 
land  became  a  member  of  our  society ;  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  his  labors,  and  from  having  read 
and  heard  how  otehrs  were  improving  their  farms 
and  increasing  their  crops,  he  was  desirous  of  doing 
the  same.  Eagle  D.  plow  was  procured  from  Rug- 
gles,  bourse  8t  Mason,  and  in  the  fall  of  1844,  a 
seven  acre  lot  was  plowed  up  ten  inches  deep. 
When  the  first  land  was  plowed,  the  neighbors 
came  round  to  see  the  folly,  as  they  termed  it,  of 
the  book-farmer.  One  said  he  was  killing  the 
land  in  plowing  up  the  yellow  clay;  another,  the 
lot  would  not  be  worth  so  much  as  before  by 
twenty  dollars  per  acre;  and  another,  he  would 
find  it  all  out  next  year.  It  was,  however,  all 
plowed,  and  pretty  yellow  it  looked.  By  next 


spring  it  had  changed  to  a  brown  color,  and  was 
planted  with  potatoes,  which  produced  a  good 
crop.  Still  the  neighbors  said  it  would  never  raise 
grain  or  hay;  it  was  quite  killed  for  all  that. 
In  Septembr,  1845,  it  was  w’ell  plowed,  and  ma¬ 
nured  with  home-made  poudrette ;  two  bushels  of 
white  Hutchinson  wheat,  twelve  quarts  of  timo¬ 
thy  seed,  and  in  the  spring,  ten  pounds  of  clover, 
sowed  to  the  acre.  This  seven-acre  lot  produced 
the  next  year  thirty-four  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  weighing  sixty-two  pounds  per  bushel, 
and  was  exhibited  at  our  county  fair,  receiving 
the  first  premium.  This  was  a  hard  fact  to  get 
over ;  some  decided  it  was  all  owing  to  the  season, 
and  some,  it  happened  to  be  sowed  at  the  right 
time  of  the  moon.  The  lot  has  now  been  mowed 
five  years,  and  was  considered  this  year  the  best 
piece  of  timothy  grass  between  Hempstead  and 
Brooklyn,  (twenty-one  miles.”) 

The  town  of  Hempstead,  in  the  same  county, 
furnished  the  same  year,  a  crop  of  potatoes  on 
the  fourth  of  an  acre,  amounting  to  68 1  bush¬ 
els,  or  254  bushels  per  acre..  A  two-year  pasture 
was  plowed  seven  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
corn,  manured  with  poudrette  in  the  hill,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year  with  the  potatoes  after  50 
one-horse  loads  of  horse  manure.  The  rows  were 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  potatoes  10 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  cost  of  this  quar¬ 
ter  acre  crop  was  $17 ;  the  net  profit  over  $30,  or 
$122  per  ^cre.  — «• — 

The  Pigeon  Hole  "Borer.— Tremex  Columba. 

Mr.  Tucker — A  few  years  since,  on  visiting  the 
garden  attached  to  one  of  the  public  buildings  of 
our  city,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  withered 
and  dying  condition  of  a  beautiful  maple,  which 
for  a  long  period  of  time  had  been  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  place ;  and  many  were  the  con¬ 
jectures  among  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  respect¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  its  premature  death  and  decay. 
During  the  month  of  August  of  the  succeeding 
year,  when  I  again  visited  the  spot,  the  branches 
had  all  been  broken  from  the  tree,  and  the  bole, 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
alone  remained,  and  this  was  partially  denuded  of 
its  bark .  On  the  surfaces  of  these  bare  and  expos¬ 
ed  parts  were  to  be  seen,  promiscuously  scattered 
about,  a  considerable  number  of  circular  holes, 
averaging  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  goose 
quill,  some  of  which  had  their  orifices  still  closed 
up  by  the  raspings  of  the  wood  through  which  these 
perforations  had  been  made.  Upon  splitting  off 
several  portions  of  the  trunk,  and  exposing  the 
internal  structure  to  the  sight,  it  exhibited  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  ramifying  channels  or  grooves, 
diverging  in  every  direction  through  the  wood, 
and  directly  communicating  with  the  many  open¬ 
ings  on  the  surface  of  the  tree.  On  a  closer  in¬ 
spection,  most  of  these  channels  were  discovered 
to  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  a  species  of  Hy- 
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menopterous  insect  in  all  its  various  stages  of  ex- 
istence,  from  the  ova  up  to  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state ;  many  of  the  larva  obtained  from  the  center 
of  the  tree  were  observed  to  be  mutilated  and 
dead,  exhibiting  evident  indications,  that  their 
destruction  had  been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
some  parasitical,  or  egg-depositing  insect  -  the  in¬ 
ternal  portions  of  what  remained  having  afforded 
to  these  depredators,  a  sufficient  nourishment, 
until  they  became  ready  to  emerge  in  a  perfect 
form,  to  the  open  light  of  day.  Those  that  were 
procured  from  near  the  orifices  that  still  remained 
closed,  were  all  in  either  a  chryslis  or  perfect 
state,  the  former  being  enclosed  in  a  membranous, 
soft,  and  translucent  case  or  covering,  through 
which  the  entire  form  and'  proportions  of  the  in¬ 
sect  could  with  ease  be  distinguished.  On  sub¬ 
mitting  the  perfect  insect  to  an  examin&tion,  Iliad 
little  difficulty  in  determining  it  to  be  the  one 
here  figured,  the  Tremex  Columba ,  (Pigeon 
hole-borer)  of  Say- 


to  believe  that  the  natural  habit  of  this  insect  is, 
to  deposit  the  eggs  within  the  bark  near  the  base 
of  the  tree  •  if  so,  to  white- wash  the  trunk  for 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  or  give  it  a  co¬ 
pious  washing  with  some  of  the  various  materials 
so  strongly  reccommended  by  many  different  au¬ 
thors,  and  ordinarily  made  use  of  for  the  purpose, 
together  with  destroying  the  female  whenever 
met  with,  or  thrusting  a  red  hot  wire  into  the  or¬ 
ifices,  and  thus  causing  the  larvae  to  perish,  may, 
in  all  probability,  effectually  protect  the  trees 
from  any  of  their  future  depredations.  These 
grubs  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  the 
Pimpla  lunator,  the  egg  of  which,  having  been 
deposited  in  their  bodies,  while  committing  their 
depredations  in  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

Tremex  Columba  is  embraced  in  the  second  tribe  of 
Hymenoptera ,  and  belongs  to  the  family  UrGceridce ,  or 
horn-tails,  so  termed  in  consequence  of  being  furnished 
with  horny  points  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  body  of  the  female  is  cylindrical,  and  about  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
more  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  ovipositor,  which  is  an 
inch  long,  projecting  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the 


extremity  of  the  body.  This  latter,  rounds  upwards, 
like  the  stem  of  a  boat,  and  is  armed  with  a  pointed  or 
sharp  horn.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  rust  color, 
varied  with  black.  The  abdomen  is  black,  with  seven 
ochre -yellow  bands  across  the  back,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  two,  are  interrupted  in  the 
middle.  The  borer,  and  a  round  spot  at  its  base,  im¬ 
pressed  as  if  with  a  seal,  are  of  an  ochre -yellow  color. 
The  antenna?  are  rather  short  and  blunt,  of  a  rust  color, 
and  with  a  broad  black  ring  in  the  middle.  The  wings, 
when  expanded,  are  two  inches  and  a  quarter  or  more 
in  extent,  smoky  brown,  and  translucent.  The  legs  are 
of  an  ochre-yellow,  with  blackish  thighs.  The  ovi¬ 
positor  is  of  an  awl  or  needle  form,  and  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  bristle,  with  a  spear-pointed  termination,  and 
black  in  color ;  when  not  in  use  it  is  concealed  between 
two  nar  ow  side-pieces,  which  furnish  to  it  a  species  of 
scabbard  or  sheath. 

The  male  is  not  furnished  with  a  borer,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlike  the  female,  in  color,  form,  and  size.  The 
color  is  that  of  rust,  variegated  with  black,  with  the  an¬ 
tennas  of  a  dark  rusty  yellow.  The  wings  are  of  a 
smoky  tinge,  but  much  clearer  than  those  of  the  female. 
The  abdomen  is  rather  enlarged  behind,  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened,  and  terminates  with  a  conical  horn.  The  hind 
legs  are  much  wider  than  those  of  the  females,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  of  a  blackish  color ;  the  remaining  ones  are 
of  a  rust  color,  more  or  less  shaded  with  black.  The 
body  varies  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
quarter  in  length ;  and  the  expansion  of  wings,  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  two  or  more  inches.  The  larvae  is 
of  a  cylindrical  shape  and  of  a  yellowish  white  color, 
with  a  rounded  termination  and  a  horny  point  on  the 
upper  portion  of  its  extremity.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  these  in¬ 
sects  may  not  unfrequently  be  met  with  in  some 
considerable  numbers,  the  females  employed  in 
depositing  the  eggs  in  the  wood  of  the  trees  on 
which  their  larvae  feeds;  and  the  males,  hovering 
leisurely  about,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  progress  of  the  operation.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  female  in  the  following  way:  Af¬ 
ter  selecting  the  desired  spot,  she  elevates  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  curves  its  extremity  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  the  ovipositor  in  a  perpendicular 
position  directly  beneath  its  center,  then  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  wriggling  motions,  plunges  it  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  through  the 
bark,  into  the  solid  wood,  and  in  this  orifice 
plants  a  single  egg.  The  larvae,  on  being  hatched, 
gnaws  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  for  some 
six  or  more  inches  in  depth,  and  there  remains 
securely,  committing  its  depredations,  until  the 
period  arrives  for  its  change  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  in  no  great  length  of  time  after,  to 
emerge  into  its  perfect  form,  again  fully  prepared 
to  renew  the  process  of  regeneration.  James 
Eights.  Albany ,  Dec.  1,  1852. 


Heave  Wheat  and  Oats. — At  the  late  Pro¬ 
vince  i  Exhibition  of  the  New- Brunswick  Ag.  So- 
C'  ,y,  the  prize  for  the  best  sample  of  Wheat,  was 
i warded  to  a  bushel  which  weighed  68^  pounds. 
There  were  five  samples  which  weighed  67  lbs., 
and  more  than  20  samples  weighing  from  63  £  to 
67  lbs.  The  prize  Oats  weighed  53  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  and  14  other  samples  weighed  from  46  to 
52  lbs. 
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Native  and  Foreign  Fruits. 

Men  generally  have  a  remarkable  proneness  to 
extremes.  Some  years  ago,  a  few  of  our  most 
eminent  pomologists,  with  great  liberality  and  en- 
terprize,  imported  largely  of  foreign  varieties  of 
fruits,  among  which  were  new  sorts  of  pears  by 
hundreds.  Some  of  the  hundreds  proved  quite 
valuable,  and  many  more  became  at  least  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  nurserymen  and  cultivators  generally 
throughout  the  country,  eagerly  sought  these 
new  sorts,  to  fill  their  catalogues  and  to  plant  in 
their  grounds .  A  foreign  name ,  thickly  peppered 
with  French  accents,  became  of  itself  almost  suf¬ 
ficient  to  recommend  the  sale  of  any  new  sort. 

But  this  fashion  had  its  day.  Cultivators  came 
to  find,  after  the  first  varnish  of  novelty  wore  off, 
that  most  of  these  new  foreigners  were  nothing 
but  simple  and  plain  third  or  fourth  rate  pears, 
and  most  of  them,  in  fact,  were  rejected  as  worth¬ 
less.  Just  as  examples,  the  reader  may  look  at 
the  history  of  the  Reine  des  Pays  Bas.  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Belle,  dc  Bruxelles,  Colmar  d’Aremberg , 
and  the  Great  Citron  of  Bohemia.  The  trees 
which  had  been  brought  at  great  expense,  “a 
thousand  briny  leagues,”  became  indeed  absolute 
nuisances,  at  least  many  of  them,  and  they  were 
replaced  with  others  having  such  simple  home-spun 
names  as  Bloodgood,  Buffum,  and  Dix.  The  cur¬ 
rent  now  set  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  party ;  all  foreigners  were  regarded  at  least  with 
suspicion ;  and  we  have  even  seen,  in  one  of  our 
horticultural  journals,  those  old  European  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Virgalieu  and  Bartlett,  designated  as 
American  Seedlings,  on  account,  undoubtedly,  of 
their  hardiness  and  fitness  for  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate. 

We  could  never  perceive  why  the  seed  of  a  pear 
grown  on  and  dropped  into  the  soil  of  France  or 
Germany,  should  produce  a  sort,  unfitted,  essen¬ 
tially,  to  a  similar  soil  and  climate,  in  a  different 
longitude .  The  truth  is,  some  of  our  hardiest  and 
most  vigorous  trees,  bearing  the  heaviest  crops  of 
fine,  smooth,  and  valuable  fruit,  and  uniformly 
succeeding  in  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  are 
of  those  sorts  whose  origin  happened  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  we  may 
name  the  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pears,  and  the  Gra- 
venstein  and  Astrachan  apples. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  known  native  fruits  of 
any  country,  are  best  adapted  to  that  country — • 
and  why?  Because  out  of  many  thousand  seed¬ 
lings,  they  have  been  selected  as  the  most  fitted 
to  that  peculiar  region — experience  showed  them 


the  best  adapted  to  it — but  there  might  have  been 
many  others  among  those  thrown  aside,  better 
adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  opinion 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  foreign  fruits  are 
actually  better  here  than  in  their  native  localities. 

Every  fruit-grower  is  aware  that  certain  fruits 
succeed  in  one  place  and  fail  in  others ;  and  that 
the  same  sorts  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  con¬ 
tiguous  districts,  than  in  such  as  are  widely  sepa¬ 
rated.  But  a  difference  of  latitude  is  usually  far 
greater  in  its  results  than  a  difference  in  longi¬ 
tude.  Hence  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  United  States,  as  for  example,  New-England 
and  Carolina,  may  be  far  more  unlike  than  cor¬ 
responding  portions  of  Europe  and  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States. 

Experience,  after  all,  and  not  mere  general 
theories,  must  decide  the  fitness  of  all  fruits  for 
cultivation  among  us ;  and  as  an  index  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  experience,  we  point  to  the  selected 
lists  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  These 
lists  are  made  up  promiscuously  of  American  and 
foreign  sorts.  It  is  often  asserted  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  a  part  of  the  foreign  sorts  from  ne¬ 
cessity,  our  country  being  yet  in  the  infancy  in 
the  propagation  of  sorts.  This  is  quite  a  mistake  j 
among  apples,  for  instance,  we  find  most  of  our  best 
sorts  of  American  origin,  simply  because  America 
exceeds  beyond  comparison  all  Europe  as  an 
apple-raising  country  ■  neither  has  it  been  much 
behind  other  countries  in  regard  to  time,  for  it 
was  not  a  long  period  back,  that  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  of  European  apples  was  a  very  meagre  af¬ 
fair.  Of  Pears,  the  select  list  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  gives  us  more  than  twice  as 
many  foreigners  as  Americans,  because  pears  in 
Europe  stand  more  nearly  than  apples  an  equal 
chance  with  us,  and  hence  the  efforts  there  made 
in  raising  new  sorts,  exceed  ours,  although  we 
have  not  been  asleep  on  this  subject .  Our  peaches 
are  nearly  all  of  our  own  producing  •  our  cherries 
mostly  are  borrowed  from  our  neighbors  across 
the  water. 

The  opinion  to  which  we  more  particularly  ob¬ 
ject  as  erroneous,  and  to  controvert  which  we 
make  these  remarks,  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  inherent  feebleness  or  unsoundness  in  all 
varieties  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
adopt  them  for  extensive  cultivation ;  and  that 
American  varieties  alone  possess  sound  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  are  therefore  only  fitted  for  long  en¬ 
durance.  IVe  believe  this  notion  to  be  fully  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  best 
and  thoroughly  proved  standard  fruits  are  of  this 
class,  among  which  we  may  name  the  Madeleine, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ur- 
baniste,  Winkfield,  Beurre  d' Anjou,  Bartlett, and 
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Winter  Nelis,  among  pears ;  and  Black  Tartarian, 
Elton,  May  Duke,  Black  Heart,  and  Black  Eagle, 
among  cherries.  We  will  not  adduce  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  which  has  attended  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  celebrated  old  French  pear,  the  White 
Doyenne  or  Virgalieu,  in  large  districts  of  the 
Union  ;  for  the  cracking  and  failure  of  this  pear 
in  some  other  districts,  is  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of 
the  comparative  worthlessness  of  imported  varie¬ 
ties,  notwithstanding  that  some  recent  American 
pears  have  been  found  to  crack  quite  as  badly  at 
the  same  places,  and  in  the  very  neighborhood  of 
their  origin.  — o — 

Interesting  Pacts  in  Pruit  Culture. 

The  Reports  of  the  State  Fruit  Committees  to 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  its  late  ses¬ 
sion  in  Philadelphia,  contain  many  valuable  facts, 
some  of  which  we  present  to  our  readers. 

Mulching.— In  the  Report  from  Maine,  the  com¬ 
mittee  state  that  very  little  rain  fell  throughout 
the  entire  summer  months,  and  that  the  value  of 
mulching  has  been  seen  in  an  eminent  degree  in 
the  case  of  newly  planted  trees,  which  made  a  fine 
growth  •  while  of  those  not  so  treated,  many  fail¬ 
ed,  and  others  barely  survived. 

Period  of  Ripening — The  same  report  informs 
us  that  heat  and  drouth  have  caused  some  pears 
to  ripen  prematurely  and  irregularly,  so  that  on 
the  first  day  of  autumn  they  had  ripe  at  once, 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Rostiezer,  Bartlett,  Beurre 
d’Amalis,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
others. 

Curculio. — In  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor,  Me., 
we  are  assured  the  curculio  appears  to  have  sus¬ 
pended  operations,  at  least  for  the  past  season. 
Row,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  some 
of  us  in  other  places,  where  these  indefatigable 
little  scoundrels  place  their  death- stamp  on  every 
thing  they  can  find,  to  know  the  cause  Of  this  es¬ 
cape — perhaps  if  we  knew,  the  thing  might  be  done 
again. 

Baldwin  Apple. — We  observe  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  noticed  by  other  observers,  of  the  great 
liability  of  the  young  trees  of  this  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirable  apple,  tobe  winter  killed  in  this  northern 
locality. 

Pears  in  Maine — It  has  been  found  by  the  use 
of  the  Angers  Quince,  and  a  careful  selection  of 
sorts  adapted  to  it,  that  many  varieties  can  be 
grown  in  the  highest  perfection,  which  either  en¬ 
tirely  failed  on  the  pear  root,  or  would  not  repay 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  cultivation.  Among 
those  mentioned,  the  Bartlett  has  been  found  har¬ 
dier  on  the  quince— the  Winkfield  good,  often  very 
good,  improving  with  the  age  of  the  tree — and 
can  be  grown  cheaper  per  bushel  than  any  other 


pear.  The  Seckel  proves  a  failure  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  the  trees  neither  growing  nor  bearing. 
The  Flemish  Beauty,  (grown  only  on  pear  stock,) 
“  combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other 
pear,”  a  character  it  is  likley  to  assume  in  other 
states. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton’s  Seedling  bids  fair  to 
surpass  all  others  in  value.  Its  three  great  points 
of  value,  are  1,  its  free  growth  and  facility  of  in¬ 
crease  ;  2,  its  profuse  productiveness;  and  3,  its 
perfect  freedom  from  mildew.  The  Maine  Report 
informs  us  that  Joseph  Sinclair  of  Levant,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1848,  for  25  cents,  one  plant  of  this  va¬ 
riety— which  he  has  increased  by  layers  and  slips, 
so  as  to  sell  over  fifty  dollars  worth  since ,  besides 
a  hundred  plants  now  on  hand.  Prof.  Turner 
states  in  the  Illinois  Report,  that  Gooseberries, 
(English,)  do  well  with  him,  “  when  well  prun¬ 
ed,  manured,  salted,  and  mulched,  in  early  spring, 
never  without.” 

Northern  Spy  in  Vermont .-  The  Report  states, 
that  this  apple  is  £  1  not  yet  fully  proved,  but  no  ap¬ 
ple  grows  better,  or  appears  more  hardy.  Fruit 
this  season  fair,  and  looks  as  well  as  any  sort 
whatever — has  not  fruited  before  in  this  state,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  specimens.” 

Red  Astrachan.- — In  Maine  this  apple  is  thought 
to  succeed  even  better  than  in  other  parts  of  New- 
England;  in  Vermont,  it  is  “  hardy  and  very 
fair;”  in  New- York,  its  value  is  well  known;  the 
report  from  central  Pennsylvania  states  that  it  is 
u  acid  and  dry.” 

Northern  Autumn  Apples. — The  Duchess  of  01- 
denburgh  and  the  Gravenstein,  are  both  spoken 
of  as  succeeding  admirably  throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  the  Union — the  latter  as  perhaps 
the  best  autumn  apple  of  Vermont.  An  inte¬ 
resting  fact  as  to  the  season  of  ripening  of  the 
Gravenstein  has  just  been  related  to  us  by  Major 
Patrick ,  of  Sacket’s  Harbor.  The  neighborhood 
of  his  residence  is  raked  in  two  directions  by  the 
piercing  winds  from  the  north,  and  across  the  icy 
portions  of  Lake  Ontario  from  the  west.  It  is  a 
severe  climate  for  fruits.  The  result  is,  that  the 
Gravenstein  has  become  a  winter  apple,  good  and 
well  kept  specimens  of  which  he  has  eaten  in 
spring. 

Fruit  for  Family  use. — "W.  G.  Waring,  of  Cen¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  a  family  of  eight 
persons,  having  free  access  to  fruit  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  consumed  three  bushels  of  apples  to 
one  of  wheat,  with  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
other  fruits,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  their 
health.  There  is  at  present,  a  very  feeble  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  supply  for  the  whole  country . 

Swine  for  the  Curculio.  —  The  same  writer 
states,  that  the  plum  crop,  when  unprotected,  is 
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usually  entirely  destroyed  by  this  insect — but  that 
keeping  swine  in  the  plum  yard,  after  five  years 
trial,  proves  very  successful.  J.  C.  Holmes,  of 
Michigan,  saves  effectually  his  rarer  sorts,  by  bags 
of  mosquito  netting. 

Smokehouse  Apple. — For  Pennsylvania  general¬ 
ly,  and  for  some  parts  of  Virginia,  the  Smoke¬ 
house  Apple  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by 
many  cultivators  ;  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  the 
nursery  is,  however,  pronounced  crooked  in  the 
extreme.  The  Republican  Pippin  is  reported  to 
be  a  poor  bearer. 

White  Doyenne  in  Delaware. — In  the  excellent 
Report  on  Pears,  by  E.  Tatnall,  of  Delaware, 
we  are  informed  that  this  variety,  on  pear  stock, 
is  an  entire  failure,  cracking  before  half  grown, 
and  becoming  perfectly  worthless ;  while  the  tree 
is  more  subject  to  the  blight  than  any  other. 
(This  latter  defect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
Western  New-York,  and  some  other  regions, 
where  it  succeeds  so  well,  the  tree  is  unusually 
free  from  blight.)  On  quince  stock,  in  wet  or 
cold  soils,  it  is  no  better;  but  on  high,  dry,  and 
rich  soils,  it  is  almost  wholly  free  from  crack  or 
blight,  and  grows  vigorously.  This  disease  is  the 
same  (on  pear  stock,)  from  whatever  source  the 
trees  are  received;  while  cases  have  occurred 
where  trees  on  quince  have  been  all  received  from 
the  same  nursery,  and  were  modified  into  good  or 
bad,  entirely  in  conformity  to  the  soils  on  which 
they  were  placed— all  showing  conclusively  that 
the  diseased  stock  theory  is  incorrect. 

Productive  Strawberries . — Joshua  Pierce,  of 
Washington,  furnishes  the  statement  of  John  Sla¬ 
ter,  of  the  amount  of  a  crop  of  Alice  Maude 
Strawberries.  This  variety  is  stated  to  be  at  least 
twice  the  size  of  Hovey’s  Seedling,  at  that  locali¬ 
ty.  The  bed  contained  about  30  square  rods — it 
furnished  about  40  bushels  of  strawberries,  (over 
1,200  quarts,)  or  at  the  rate  of  213  bushels  per 
acre.  The  rows  in  the  beds  were  2  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  8  to  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows; 
and  they  were  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  runners. 

Severe  Cold  in  Virginia. — The  report  of  Yard- 
ley  Taylor,  of  Loudon  county,  states  that  the 
thermometer  sunk  there,  the  past  winter,  to  10° 
to  14°  below  zero,  destroying  at  least  one-half  the 
peach  buds. 

Prof.  Turner's  Theory  of  Pear  Blight. — The 
professor  comes  out  again  at  some  length,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  position,  advanced  some  months  since 
in  the  horticultural  journals,  that  the  pear  blight 
is  caused  by  a  peculiar  insect.  Further  observa¬ 
tion  satisfies  him  that  he  is  correct  so  far  as  that 
region  of  country  is  concerned.  A  remedy,  found¬ 
ed  on  his  observations,  he  hopes,  (and  only 
hopes,)  may  prove  of  lasting  efficacy. 


Trees  on  his  own  grounds,  11  promptly  treated 
with  soap  and  tobacco  water,  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  lampblack,  are  thoroughly  restored;  while  a 
single  row,  omitted  for  want  of  time,  until  the 
insects  had  hatched  and  gone  into  the  bark, 
is  still  as  badly  diseased  as  ever.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  one  gentleman,  one  mile  from  me,  omitted  all 
care  of  his  trees;  they  were  about  10  or  12  inches 
through,  and  the  finest  in  the  country.  But  they 
are  all  now  dead,  or  worse  than  dead.  Another 
gentleman,  two  miles  distant,  sceptical  at  first, 
applied  whale-oil  soap  to  the  blighted  trees,  with 
a  caustic  alkali  to  dissolve  it  afterwards,  and  all 
his  trees  are  now,  as  he  informs  me,  perfectly  free 
from  blight.”  Soap  suds,  it  is  stated,  effected  as 
great  a  change  in  an  apple  orchard.  These  are 
very  strong  cases,  so  much  so  as  to  induce  a  shade 
of  fear  that  Prof.  Turner  may  have  been  deceived. 
At  all  events,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a 
caustic  alkali  to  dissolve  whale-oil  soap,  as  we  have 
always  found  water  alone  quite  sufficient.  What¬ 
ever  effect  turpentine  and  lampblack  may  have 
had,  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  leave  this 
mixture  for  a  long  period  on  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  as  the  hot  sun  on  the 
lampblack  combined  with  the  influence  of  the 
turpentine,  would,  to  speak  colloquially,  soon 
“  finish  the  job.” 

Species  and  Varieties  Explained. 

In  the  Review  of  Thatcher’s  American  Orchard- 
ist — (old)  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  65,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  occurs :  ‘  ‘ Trees  raised  from  seed, 
rarely  produce  the  same  species  of  fruit  with  that 
from  which  the  kernels  were  taken ;”  to  which 
the  reviewer  appends  these  remarks  : 

“  We  are  the  more  willing  to  notice  this  sen¬ 
tence  because  the  writer  is  not  alone  in  the  mis¬ 
use  of  the  word  in  italics ;  and  we  recommend  it 
to  all  those  who  have  occasion  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  plants,  to  learn  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  words,  species  and  variety.  It  is  well  worth  a 
study  of  five  minutes.  All  the  plants  that  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  same  kind  of  seed,  untainted  by 
adulteration,  are  of  the  same  species.  Thus  the 
seed  of  the  common  apple  never  produces  a  pear, 
a  quince,  or  a  crab;  but  seeds  of  the  common  ap¬ 
ple  produce  different  trees  that  vary  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  fruit,  the  size  of  their  leaves  and 
the  appearance  of  their  branches, — as  the  Fall 
Pippin,  the  Russett,  and  the  Spitzenburgh.  These 
are  varieties .” 

It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  since  I  wrote 
that  review ;  and  think  it  might  be  useful  to  re¬ 
peat  those  precepts.  To  florists,  I  would  give 
another  view  of  the  subject, — first  presenting  N. 
Webster’s  definition:  “  Species  are  capable  of  uni- 
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form,  invariable,  and  permanent  continuance  by 
natural  propagation.  A  species  may  include  many 
varieties .” 

Thus  the  oriental  species  of  Hyacinth  ( Hyacin - 
thus  orient  alts)  has  run  into  hundreds  of  varieties , 
some  double,  some  single,  some  white,  some  red, 
some  yellow,  some  blue,  and  some  purple ;  and  a 
similar  remark,  with  not  more  than  one  excep¬ 
tion,  may  be  made  respecting  the  common  species 
of  Tulip  (  Tulipa  gesneriana) ,  and  its  uncounted 
varieties.  Some  species  of  Pseonia  have  also  se¬ 
veral  varieties ,  as  P.  officinalis  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  old  double  crimson,  the  double  roseate, 
and  the  double  changeable,  or  albicans ,  besides 
many  other  varieties.  So  also  P.  albiflora,  while 
it  retains  its  specific  character  under  every 
change,— has  given  us  double  and  single  varieties , 
varying  from  deep  red,  or  purple,  to  the  purest 
white.  David  Thomas.  Greatfield,  12  mo.  2, 
1852.  — ^ — 

Rural  Culture. 

Trimming  Evergreen  Hedges.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbor  Vitse,  called  White  Cedar  in  Western 
New- York,  endures  shearing  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  evergreen.  We  have  seen  a  hedge 
of  this  tree  on  the  grounds  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  fourteen  years  old,  and  kept 
sheared  down  to  five  feet  in  height,  which  was  so 
smooth  and  dense  as  to  appear  like  a  perfect  wall 
of  verdure.  The  red  cedar  usually  suffers  under 
the  shears,  or  does  not  thicken  well  below.  With¬ 
out  shearing,  it  makes  a  beautiful  screen.  Hem¬ 
lock  shears  well.  Balsam  and  Norway  firs  may 
be  shaped  by  pruning,  but  should  not  be  sheared 
closely. 

Insects  in  the  Soil. — ’Soils  sometimes  become 
filled  with  insects.  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10 
bushels  per  acre,  has  been  recommended;  but  a 
better  way,  and  especially  on  old,  much  worn 
clay  gardens,  is  to  burn  the  earth.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  procuring  a  large  quantity  of 
chopped  brush,  and  covering  layers  of  it  with  a  few 
inches  of  the  soil  during  the  driest  part  of  autumn, 
and  then  setting  fire  to  the  whole.  A  mixture  of 
old  straw  will  assist  the  combustion.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  the  im¬ 
proved  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  of  great  value. 

Buckthorn  Hedges. — To  do  well,  these  must 
be  planted  in  rich,  sub-soiled  or  trenched  land,  and 
be  kept  cultivated.  By  such  treatment,  a  few 
years  will  make  a  very  stiff  hedge.  Without  it, 
we  have  seen  a  hedge  continue  for  years,  making 
but  little  growth.  Hedges,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  good  ones,  have  also  been  spoiled 
by  not  shearing  them  narrow  at  the  top;  the  full 
breadth  being  permitted  above,  shaded  the  lower 


part,  and  it  consequently  became  thin  and  leaf¬ 
less.  The  Buckthorn  must  not  be  planted  in  very 
shaded  situations;  we  have  seen  many  failures 
from  this  cause  alone,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  in 
other  beautifully  shaded  rural  places. 

Rapidly  Growing  Treesr— Perhaps  the  most 
rapidly  growing  evergreen  is  the  Norway  Fir — 
much  exceeding  in  this  particular  the  Balsam, 
Arbor  Yitge,  or  White  Spruce.  On  a  deep,  good 
soil,  it  often  shoots  up  four  or  five  feet  in  a  season. 
The  White  Pine  is  a  good  grower.  Among  deci¬ 
duous  trees,  the  Silver  Maple  ( A .  dasycarpum ) 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  far  outstriping  the  Sugar 
Maple.  The  Silver  Poplar  is  scarcely  equalled  by 
anything,  in  the  speed  with  which  it  expands  from 
a  small  twig  into  a  large  tree ;  and  its  glitter¬ 
ing  silvery  foliage  is  certainly  very  beautiful. 
But  it  throws  up  suckers  beyond  all  endurance,  if 
near  a  dwelling  or  garden,  and  must  therefore  be 
very  sparingly  introduced,  and  be  planted  remote 
from  cultivated  ground,  where  a  dozen  scores  of 
suckers  cannot  prove  an  inconvenience  or  injury. 

The  Pour  Finest  Roses. 

The  interesting  semi-annual  report  made  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  Lower 
Seine,  by  A.  Peron,  its  recording  secretary,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  statement  which  will  be  valuable  to  rose 
amateurs.  After  remarking  that  rose  culturists 
were  formly  satisfied  with  twenty-five  sorts,  as 
comprising  the  whole  catalogue,  he  states  that  hy¬ 
bridization  has  now  increased  this  list  to  at  least 
three  thousand ,  from  which  roses  can  be  had  every 
day  in  the  year  by  attention  to  shelter  from  the 
cold,  heat,  moisture,  and  wind,  by  transplanting, 
training,  nipping,  and  by  fire  heat.  But  it  be¬ 
comes  rather  a  puzzling  test  for  a  novice  to  make 
a  proper  selection  out  of  three  thousand  different 
roses,  the  bare  examination  of  which  would  occu¬ 
py  him  about  one  whole  week,  if  he  should  spend 
but  a  minute  upon  each.  In  order  to  trim 
down  this  great  catalogue,  an  effort  was  made  to 
reduce  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  very  first 
— the  first  pick— all  of  which  should  be  real  par¬ 
agons  of  beauty.  Six  distinguished  judges  were 
selected,  and  their  votes  stood  as  follows: — 

4  roses  rec'd  each  6  votes,  or  were  unanimously  approved. 
8  “  5  “ 

26  “  4  « 

49  “  3  “ 

53  “  2  “ 

The  four  standing  at  the  head,  were  Duchess 
of  Sutherland ,  Geant  des  Battailles,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  and  La  Reine. 

Every  Thing  in  its  Place. — The  man  who 
loses  half  an  hour  daily  going  for  or  hunting  dis¬ 
placed  tools,  loses  150  hours  per  year,  or  about 
half  a  month  working  time. 


1  Trump,”  the  property  of  Mr.  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y., — -received 


the  first  premium  for  Hereford  bulls  over  three  years  old,  at  the  Show  of  the  Rew-York  State  Ag. 
Society,  1851.  He  was  bred  by  Vm.  H.  Sotham,  long  known  as  an  importer  and  breeder  of  Here¬ 
ford  stock.  “  Trump  ”  is  a  capital  bull.  The  figure  gives  a  good  representation  of  him,  except  that 
it  is  too  thick  and  coarse  in  the  buttocks.  He  is  a  good  const itutioned,  well-made  and  thrifty  ani¬ 
mal,  and  would  produce  stock  which  would  prove  well  either  in  the  yoke  or  stall. 


Trans,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc.  for  1851. 

This,  like  its  predecessors,  constitutes  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts,  speeches,  reports,  and  essays,  of  the 
highest  value.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  for  1841,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  interest  and  ability 
which  have  characterised  their  contents;  and  now, 
this  eleventh  volume,  of  nearly  one  thousand  pa¬ 
ges,  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  upward  course  of 
the  series. 

Among  all  contained  in  this  large  fund  of  rural 
knowledge,  the  Essay  on  the  Agricultural  value 
of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  by  Joseph  Harris,  of 
Rochester,  and  the  Report  of  Secretary  Johnson 
on  the  Great  London  Exhibition,  are  especially 
conspicuous.  The  former  is  marked  with  tho¬ 
rough  scientific  knowledge,  combined  with  clear 
discriminating  judgment,  and  sound  practical  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  full  account  of  those  objects  at  the 
great  fair  which  more  particularly  interest  the 
American  Farmer.  In  addition  to  these  works, 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Madi¬ 
son,  by  Gurdon  Evans;  the  prize  essay  of  W. 
C.  Watson,  on  Sandy  Soils;  C.  E.  Goodrich’s 
observations  on  the  Potato  Rot,  and  accounts  of 
of  his  experiments  in  the  production  of  new  vari¬ 


eties  from  South  American  seed;  the  Reports  of 
the  State  Premium  F arms ;  and  the  experiments 
of  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  and  of  T.  G.  Yeo¬ 
mans  of  Walworth,  on  tile-draining — are  full  of 
interesting  facts  and  valuable  suggestions. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  examine  the  entire  contents 
of  this  volume,  an  abstract  of  some  portions  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

Profits  of  Farming. 

The  statements  furnished  of  the  management  of 
the  four  State  premium  farms,  serve  as  a  good 
answer  to  the  hackneyed  assertion  that  farming 
can  never  be  made  profitable,  or  that  two  or  three 
per  cent  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  capital 
invested  in  land.  The  farm  of  N.  Hayward  & 
Son,  of  Brighton,  Monroe  County,  contains  78 
acres,  68  of  which  are  “  improved.”  The  total 
expenses  are  given  at  $1,470,  which  sum  includes 
7  per  cent  interest  on  10,000,  estimated  value  of 
the  farm,  that  is  about  ten  dollars  interest  per 
acre ,  besides  all  taxes,  cost  of  manure,  labor, 
seeds,  insurance,  and  even  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  receipts  are  $2,726,  making  the  net 
profits  $1,256— that  is  $18.48  per  acre,  after  pay-  ^ 
ing  all  expenses  and  interest.  This  is  better  than 
bank  or  railway  stock.  A  few  of  the  principal  a 
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items  of  this  large  amount  of  profits,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing wheat,  $404;  hay,  $106;  potatoes,  161; 
peaches,  $460;  apples,  $162;  onions,  $214;  seed 
onions,  $100;  garden  and  farm  seeds,  $572,  be¬ 
sides  many  crops  of  less  value.  It  may  he  pro¬ 
per  to  state  that  the  proprietors  of  this  farm  are 
among  the  best  and  most  intelligent  cultivators  of 
fruit  in  the  state,  as  the  frequent  premiums  they 
have  drawn  from  the  State  Society  fully  prove. 

The  farm  of  McCulloch  &  Kirtland,  of  Green- 
bush,  consisting  of  130  acres  of  land,  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  for  dairy  purposes,  is  managed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,409  per  annum;  on  which  the  receipts  are 
$3,858,  leaving  1,948  as  net  profit,  or  about  $15 
per  acre,  out  of  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
land. 

Albert  G.  Ford’s  farm,  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
county,  contains  130  acres,  95  of  which  are  im¬ 
proved  land.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  the 
chief  business;  the  yearly  cost,  $926;  the  whole 
receipts,  including  $1,200  worth  of  cheese,  and 
$510  of  hay,  are  $2,396,  or  $1,460  net  profits. 
This  is  a  net  return  of  eleven  dollars  per  acre  for 
the  whole  farm,  or  over  $15  dollars  per  acre  for 
the  improved  portion. 

Now,  such  statements  as  these,  (and  we  could 
furnish  twenty  more  not  unlike  them  from  our 
own  knowledge,)  ought  to  convince  all  those  who 
place  the  highest  net  profits  on  farm  investments  at 
three  per  cent,  either  that  they  are  deficient  in 
mental  abilities,  or  have  never  informed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  best  modes  of  farming ;  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  buy  at  once  this  volume  of  Transac¬ 
tions,  •  and  read  over  carefully  the  statements  of 
the  admirable  management  of  these  premium 
farms,  and  see- if  they  cannot  make  some  improve¬ 
ment  on  their  present  superficial,  skinning,  earth¬ 
robbing  system.  - 

A  Specimen  of  Neatness  and  Order. 

Jefferson  county  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  agricultural  intelligence — at  least  of  that  most 
worthy  portion  of  its  citizens  who  have  sustained 
its  excellent  agricultural  society ;  and  it  stands 
very  high  on  the , .catalogue  of  dairy  counties. 
When,  therefore,  the  particular  dairy  is  pointed 
out  to  us,  which  took  the  first  premium  last  year, 
and  which  still  maintains  distinctly  its  pre-eminence 
we  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  with  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  dairy,  belonging  to  Amos  Goulding, 
we  are  informed,  consists  of  only  twelve  cows, 
“  and  had  on  hand,  August  23d,  1,600  lbs.,  packed 
in  50  lb.  tubs;  adding  one-third  for  the  balance  of 
the  season,  which  is  a  fair  estimate,  will  show  a 
yield  of  200  lbs.  to  the  cow,  over  and  above  the 
use  of  the  family;  this,  at  15  cents  per  lb.,  the 
price  contracted  for,  will  show  the  proceeds  of 
each  cow,  from  butter  alone,  at  $30,”  or  $40  at 


present  prices.  The  committee  which  examined 
this  dairy,  are  confident  the  butter  is  equal  to  any 
Goshen  ever  tasted  by  them.  Now  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  success.  The  committee  found 
that  the  proprietor  possessed  not  only  a  model 
dairy,  but  a  model  housewife .  “  Every  thing,” 

say  they,  u  appertaining  to  this  dairy*  every  arti¬ 
cle  and  place,  which  came  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Goulding,  showed  the  marks  of  system,  industry, 
and  economy;  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar, 
everything  was  the  same,  a  perfect  model  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  good  housewifery.” 

Culture  of  Potatoes. 

I  made  one  very  satisfactory  experiment  the 
past  season,  on  raising  potatoes.  On  a  good  soil 
in  the  garden,  I  marked  out  a  row  (3§  rods  in 
length)  and  on  the  level  surface  dropped  the  sets 
or  cuttings  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  the  row.  My 
hired  man  then  immediately  covered  them  three 
or  four  niches  deep  with  straw  from  the  stable,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  horse  dung  being  inter¬ 
mixed  ;  and  over  this  covering  another  of  earth 
about  as  deep,  was  applied,  giving  it  the  form  of 
a  low  ridge. 

All  the  culture  it  received  during  summer,  was 
the  removal  of  a  few  weeds  by  hand. 

In  autumn,  the  whole  crop  (about  two  bushels 
and  one-third)  was  readily  removed  from  the  soil 
by  a  long- toothed  iron  rake  with  a  short  head ; 
and  this  was  done  nearly  as  fast  as  another  person 
could  gather  them  into  a  basket.  I  think  we 
never  raised  so  fine  a  crop  of  pota.oes,  and  not 
the  least  appearance  of  rot  was  upon  them. 

An  acre  contains  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  (4840)  square  yards;  and  these,  if  ex¬ 
tended  out  in  a  right  line,  would  reach  two  miles 
and  three  quarters — that  is,  there  would  be  a  strip 
one  yard  wide,  of  that  length.  But  to  come  to 
the  point — the  rows  in  a  potato  field  do  well  three 
feet  apart.  Now,  if  I  had  planted  a  whole  acre 
in  this  manner,  and  if  all  parts  of  it  had  yielded 
as  well  as  my  short  row,  the  produce  would  have 
been  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(575)  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  would  further  remark  that  potatoes  growing 
in  moist  land  (though  they  never  ought  to)  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  mature  Part  of 
our  field  crop  was  dug  early,  and  very  few  traces  of 
the  rot  were  discoverable ;  but  a  part  remained  a 
fortnight  later  in  the  ground,  and  some  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  dry  rot.  This  damage  occurred  where 
a  moist  streak  led  through  the  whole  patch,  and 
which  would  doubtless  have  affected  the  other  po¬ 
tatoes,  had  they  remained  there.  Digging  early , 
as  well  as  'planting  on  the  surface,  I  hold  to  be 
great  improvements. 
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The  dry  rot,  I  can  remember  more  than  forty- 
years  ;  and  it  always  occurred  in  wet  ground. 
Such  in  the  early  stage  of  decay,  are  not  materi¬ 
ally  injured  for  swine  or  cattle;  but  the  fetid  rot 
which  came  within  the  last  few  years,  appears  to 
be  very  different.  David  Thomas.  Great  field, 
Cayugo  Co.,  12  mo.  2,  1852 

Climbing  Plants. 

11  As  graceful  as  a  vine,”  is  a  very  common  ex¬ 
pression.  Every  one  thinks  the  phrase  quite  po¬ 
etical,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Grace  and  Beau¬ 
ty  are  well  enough  to  talk  about,  and  serve  for 
excuses  for  writing  fine  sentences,  say  our  utilita¬ 
rians;  but  were  you  to  advocate  that  these  are 
“  qualities  as  positive  as  electro-magnetism,”  you 
would  at  once  be  set  down  as  a  hopeless  sentimen¬ 
talist. 

Still,  we  are  about  to  propose  something  which 
has  no  other  recommendation  than  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  grace.  It  costs  nothing,  and  will  af¬ 
ford  no  pecuniary  income;  but  it  looks  pretty. 
We  wish  to  talk  about  the  propriety  of  planting 
climbing  plants  to  shade  the  windows,  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  color  of  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
to  cover  up  every  thing  ugly,  and  to  heighten  the 
charm  of  every  thing  pretty  and  picturesque. 
No  matter  how  rude  and  unarcliitectural  may  be 
your  dwelling;  vines  will  give  it  a  new  character, 
and  make  it  look  home-like  and  cheerful.  There 
never  was  a  grand  old  mansion  or  princely  palace, 
that  would  not  look  grander  and  more  kingly  for 
a  vine  to  twine  about  its  great  pillars,  whose  green 
leaves  and  bright  flowers  would  relieve  its  stern 
and  imposing  appearance. 

A  decoration  of  this  kind,  you  have  not  to  wait 
years  to  have  completed;  nor  to  consult  with 
architects,  or  spend  much  time  yourself  to  secure 
it.  A  wish  will  almost  bring  it.  We  quote  Mr. 
Downing’s  remarks  as  to  the  vines  most  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  New-England  and  Middle  states: 

Our  two  favorite  vines,  then,  for  the  adornment  of 
cottages,  in  the  northern  states,  are  the  double  Prairie 
Rose,  and  the  Chinese  Wistaria.  Why  we  like  these 
best  is,  because  they  have  the  greatest  number  of  good 
qualities  to  recommend  them.  1'n  the  first  place,  they 
are  hardy,  thriving  in  all  soils  and  exposures ;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  they  are  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  in  a  very  short  time-after  which  they  may 
be  kept  to  the  limits  of  a  single  pillar  on  the  piazza,  or 
trained  over  the  whole  side  of  a  cottage ;  in  the  last 
place,  they  are  rich  in  the  foliage,  and  beautiful  in  the 
blossom. 

Now  there  are  many  vines  more  beautiful  than  these 
in  some  respects,  but  not  for  this  purpose,  and  taken  al¬ 
together.  For  cottage  drapery,  a  popular  vine  must  be 
one  that  will  grow  anywhere,  with  little  care,  and  must 
need  no  shelter,  and  the  least  possible  attention,  beyond 
seeing  that  it  has  something  to  run  on, and  a  looking  over, 
pruning,  and  tying  up  once  a  year — say  in  early  spring. 
This  is  precisely  the  character  of  these  two  vines ;  and 
hence  we  think  they  deserve  to  be  planted  from  one  end 
o  the  Uuion  to  the  other.  They  -will  give  the  greatest 


amount  of  beauty,  with  the  least  care,  and  in  the  great- 
ets  number  of  places. 

Tlie  Prairie  Rose  is  of  uncommonly  rapid 
growth — shoots  of  twenty  feet  in  a  single  year,  be¬ 
ing  a  not  uncommon  sight.  The  Chinese  Wistaria 
is  of  more  compact  growth,  and  its  blossoms  hang 
in  large  bunches,  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long. 

A  climbing  vine  in  the  garden,  in  the  “  front 
door-yard,”  and  in  pleasure-grounds,  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  planting  vines,  is  a  want  of  some  support.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  lattice  house #or  arbor  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  per¬ 
haps  less  taste,  while  on  the  other,  ladders  and 
stakes  are  forever  rotting  and  breaking  down  just 
when  they  should  not.  The  cut  herewith  given, 
illustrates  a  method  of  avoiding  these  difficulties 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 

It  is  simply  procuring  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  tree  from 
10  to  15  feet  high,  shortening  in* the  side  branches  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  trunk,  and  still  shorter  near  the 
top,  and  then  setting  it  again,  as  you  would  a  post,  two 
or  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 

Cedar  is  the  best;  partly  because  it  will  last  forever, 
and  partly  because  the  regular  disposition  of  its  bran¬ 
ches  forms  naturally  a  fine  trellis  for  the  shoots  to  fasten 
upon. 
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Plant  your  favorite  climber,  whether  rose,  wistaria, 
or  honeysuckle,  at  the  foot  of  this  tree.  It  will  soon 
cover  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  finest  pyramid  of 
verdure.  The  young  shoots  will  ramble  out  oh  its  side 
branches,  and  when  in  full  bloom  will  hang  most  grace¬ 
fully  or  picturesquely  from  the  ends. 

The  advange  of  this  mode  is  that,  once  obtained,  your 
support  lasts  for  fifty  years ;  it  is  so  firm  that  winds  do 
not  blow  it  down ;  it  presents  every  side  to  the  kindly 
influences  of  sun  and  air,  and  permits  every  blossom  that 
opens,  to  be  seen  by  the  admiring  spectator.  How  it  looks 
at  first,  and  afterwards,  in  a  complete  state,  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  in  this  little  sketch. 


Vegetable  Nutrition. 


Some  writers  affirm  that  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
derive  their  nutrition  principally  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  that  a  rich  soil  only  furnishes  the  plant 
with  power  to  draw  the  nutritious  gasses  from  the 
surrounding  air.  To  prove  this,  it  is  said  that 
some  perfectly  clean  sand  was  obtained  and  mois¬ 
tened  with  distilled  water,  and  the  solutions  of 
certain  salts  added  to  stimulate  the  young  plants 
that  had  germinated,  to  enable  them  to  draw 
from  the  air  their  principal  nourishment ;  and  that 
the  experiment  succeeded  in  producing  perfect 
plants,  and  ripened  seed. 

I  have  been  a  pretty  close  observer  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  physiology,  embracing  all  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  plants,  &c.,  and  have  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  theory  is  errone¬ 
ous.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  plants  obtain 
the  material  that  adds  to  their  substance,  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  earth ;  and  that 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  them  is  very  similar  to 
its  action  upon  the  animal  economy.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  substance  of  nutrition,  but  acts  as  a 
purifier  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  as  the  source 
of  heat  or  caloric.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  leaves 
act  the  part  of  the  lungs  in  animals,  refining  the 
nutriment  that  has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
conveyed  to  the  sap,  and  preparing  it  for  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  various  organs  of  the  plant,  to  the 
formation  of  wood,  fruit,  &c. 

If  the  theory  of  atmospheric  nutrition  were 
true,  it  seems  to  me  the  following  difficulties  would 
be  insurmountable:  some  soils  are  so  rich  that 
wheat  and  corn  cannot  be  grown  upon  them. 
Many  of  our  rich  bottom  lands  will  produce  im¬ 
mensely  large  corn  and  wheat  plants,  but  no  grain 
—they  u  run  all  to  stalks  and  straw.”  Ground  is 
often  found  too  rich  for  some  fruit  trees.  They 
make  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  wood,  but 
produce  no  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  many  soils 
make  very  little  wood,  but  produce  abundance  of 
fruit  on  the  trees.  I  presume  no  one  will  ques¬ 
tion  these  facts,  as  they  are  very  common.  Then, 
if  plants  derive  most  of  their  nutrition  from  the 
air  by  means  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  plants, 
why  do  the  plants  in  the  above  cases  not  produce 


fruit,  corn,  &c.  lam  aware  that  I  shall  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  advocates  of  the  atmospheric  the¬ 
ory,  that  the  soil  did  not  enable  the  plants  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  air,  the  'particular  aliment  required 
for  the  formation  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  ap¬ 
parent  vigor  of  the  plants.  But  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  answer.  I  admit  the  plants  do  not 
attract  the  particular  kind  of  aliment  from  the 
air,  but  I  insist  that  the  air  is  not  the  place  to 
look  for  it.  To  me  the  cause  of  the  failure  to 
produce  fruit,  &c.,  is  very  obvious — the  earth  or 
soil  was  deficient,  not  the  air,  in  the  element  ne- 
necessary  to  their  growth. 

Let  us  look  at  another  point.  It  is  known  that 
wheat  grown  in  the  Genesee  country— the  whitest 
in  the  world,  is  deficient  in  gluten,  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious  portion  of  that  grain.  That  same  wheat 
when  grown  in  the  south,  say  in  Cecil  or  Talbot  co., 
Maryland,  becomes  rich  in  gluten.  Again,  there 
are  farms  almost  adjoining  in  Maryland,  that  pro¬ 
duce  wheat  entirely  different  in  its  quality  of  glu¬ 
ten.  Now  if  the  elements  of  nutrition  of  which 
the  wheat  is  formed,  are  derived  from  the  air  and 
not  the  soil,  how  is  it  that  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
is  so  different  when  grown  on  different  soils? 
That  the  air  exercises  great  power  upon  the  plant 
I  not  only  admit,  but  my  theory  of  nutrition  and 
of  vegetable  life,  claims.  As  before  said,  the  nu¬ 
tritious  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
carried  by  the  ascending  sap  of  the  plant  to  the 
leaves,  in  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  broad 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  purified 
sap  then  returns,  vitalised,  as  it  were,  downwards  I 
to  the  branches  and  body  of  the  plant,  its  nutri-  | 
tious  principle  taken  up  and  appropriated  for  the  | 
formation  of  wood,,  fruit,  &c.,  as  may  be  required. 

In  the  case  of  all  annual  plants,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  j 
exhausted,  the  roots  having  ceased  their  func-  j 
tions  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  whole  j 
plant  becomes  dry  straw.  : 

I  have  hinted  above  that  the  air  has  something 
to  do  with  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  with  its  liv¬ 
ing  principle.  In  this  I  believe  that  the  air  is 
the  food  that  sustains  or  nourishes  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  not  life  itself,  nor  the  origin  of 
life.  As  the  earth  furnishes  the  food  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  material  of  the  plant,  the  ak  finishes 
the  food  that  sustains  the  vital  principle.  There  is 
a  kind  of  combustion  continually  going  on  in  plants 
and  animals,  through  the  aid  of  the  air,  from  which 
animal  and  vegetable  heat  is  generated,  and  this 
heat  sustains  the  individual  in  life.  The  living 
principle  itself,  is  derived  from  the  seed  from 
which  the  plant  grew,  and  was  originally  impart-  « 
ed  to  the  first  plants  at  the  creation.  Do  you  not  ja) 
ee  in  this  view  of  the  question,  a  beautiful  illus-  rfl* 
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tration  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  it  is  said, 
“  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield¬ 
ing  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth.” 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  herein  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  if  it  were  true,  plants  would  grow 
and  increase  in  size  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum¬ 
mer,  because  the  roots  have  access  to  the  stores 
of  nutrition  as  well  in  the  one  season  as  the  other. 
But  I  adduce  the  same  objection  to  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  theory.  If  plants  derive  most  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  air,  through  the  leaves, 
then  they  would  not  grow  in  winter  at  all.  But 
all  perennial  plants  do  grow  in  winter.  Measure 
the  circumference  of  a  thrifty  young  tree  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  then 
again  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  put  out,  and 
you  will  find  the  tree  has  made  considerable 
growth ;  not  so  much  as  it  would  have  made  in 
the  same  length  of  time  in  summer,  but  it  will 
have  made  a  very  appreciable  increase.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  continued  circulation  of  the 
nutritive  fluid,  and  its  appropriation  by  the  plant, 
notwithstanding  its  deprivation  of  leaves.  In  this 
case  I  believe  the  hark  of  the  plant  exercises 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves,  though  to 
a  less  extent. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  point  in  vegetable  phy¬ 
siology,  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
farmer.  The  atmospheric  theory  might,  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  induce  inattention  to  the  supply  of  proper 
manures  to  the  soil,  and  too  much  dependence 
upon  a  supply  from  the  atmosphere  j  but  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  it  require  that  the  same 
manures  shall  be  applied  to  the  soil  that  the  ob¬ 
jectors  apply,  to  enable  the  plants  to  draw  their 
nutriment  from  the  air.  So  that  it  matters  little 
which  theory  is  adopted  in  practice. 

Whether  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  or  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  is  found  in  the. 
air,  that  acts  the  part  of  vital  air  to  plants,  is  a 
question  I  do  not  now  discuss.  One  thing  is  to 
me  certain,  the  atmosphere,  in  whole  or  in  some 
of  its  parts,  acts  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  ani¬ 
mals,  as  a  sustainer  of  the  vital  principle  by  gene¬ 
rating  heat,  and  this  it  does  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer,  as  may  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  in¬ 
serting  a  thermometer  into  the  center  of  a  tree  in 
a  very  cold  day,  when  it  will  be  found  that  though 
water  shall  he  frozen  a  foot  deep,  and  even  more, 
by  the  side  of  the  tree,  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
tree  will  be  above  the  freezing  point ;  or,  if  the 
weather  be  so  cold  as  to  freeze  the  tree,  yet  the 
temperature  in  the  tree  will  be  found  much  higher 
than  that  outside. 

To  manure  and  lime  wet  lands,  is  to  throw  ma¬ 
nure,  lime,  and  labor  away. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  see  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Cultivator,  some  person  inquires  of  you  about 
sowing  clover  among  corn,  and  as  it  is  a  common 
practice  here,  and  onr  manner  of  doing  it  appears 
to  be  somewhat  different  from  yours,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  brief  account  of  it.  As  our  oat 
crop  here  brings  but  a  poor  price,  and  is  general¬ 
ly  considered  an  exhausting  one  to  our  soil,  a 
number  of  our  farmers  have  ceased  raising  it,  and 
instead  of  following  our  corn  crops  with  an  oat 
crop,  as  was  our  usual  rotation  here,  we  now  al¬ 
ways  sow  our  corn  fields  with  clover  seed.  We 
always  sow  it  just  after  the  double-shovel  plow 
runs  through  our  corn  the  last  time.  I  sowed  my 
seed  this  summer,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
the  corn-field  now  looks  fine  and  green,  with  a 
good  coat  of  clover  on  it.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
has  now  one  of  the  finest  looking  clover  fields, 
done  in  the  same  way,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
did  the  same  thing  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 
It  affords  early  pasture  in  the  spring  following  * 
and  then  the  cattle  are  kept  off  until  after  harvest, 
when  it  has  grown  up  considerably,  and  is  then 
turned  under  for  wheat.  I  never  turned  under 
better  clover  than  I  did  this  fall,  that  was  sowed 
in  among  my  corn  last  summer  a  year.  Of  course 
we  do  not  sow  it  as  thick  as  if  we  would  want  to 
keep  it  for  mowing  or  permanent  pasture.  We 
consider  that  it  pays  us  much  better  in  the  way 
of  pasture,  and  then  in  a  manure  for  wheat,  than 
the  ordinary  oat  crop  would  after  our  corn.  We 
seldom  fail  here  in  getting  it  to-  catch,  unless  the 
season  is  unusually  dry,  and  then  it  partially  fails. 

We  always  sow  it  immediately  after  a  rain,  or 
directly  after  the  plow,  while  the  ground  is  fresh 
and  mellow,  and  it  will  then  start  at  once,  and  if 
the  drouth  does  not  kill  it,  you  will  have  a  fine 
crop  of  clover.  A  Plain  Farmer.  Franklin 
Co.,  Penn .  — — o- — - 

Stowell  Evergreen  Corn. 

Mr.  Editor— -During  the  past  season  I  raised  a 
quantity  of  this  new  variety  of  sweet  corn.  It 
proved  superior  in  all  respects  but  one,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  farmer’s  crop. 

You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  variety  which  the 
learned  Prof.  Mapes  asserts  will  keep  green  and 
plump,  for  table  use,  all  the  year  round.  My 
seed  came  from  that  gentleman,  but  the  corn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  will  not  keep ,  as  he 
states.  Perhaps  I  have  made  an  error  in  the 
mode  of  preservation,  though  I  followed  the  di¬ 
rections  closely.  If  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  the  variety,  during  the  past  season,  I  think 
they  would  benefit  the  public  by  sending  you  their 
results;  upon  the  preservative  qualities  of  this 
corn  especially.  E. 
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Geneva  Trial  of  Implements. 


Review  of  the  recent  Trials  of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

Machines ,  and  the  report  of  the  same ,  by  the  Committee  of 

the  New-  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Geneva  and 

Utica ,  under  whose  supervision  it  was  held. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Endless  Chain  Horse  Power,  patented  by  Horace  L. 
EMKRy,  over  all  others  of  ils  class— or  if  to  prove  the 
superiority  and  utility  of  endless  chain  powers  over  all  sweep 
powers — it  has  at  length  been  furnished  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  their  trial  of 
machinery  at  Geneva,  in  July  last. 

The  trial  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  had  in  this  country,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  It  continued  nearly  two  weeks,  and  was 
attended  with  avast  amount  of  labor  and  expense  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  seemingly  every  competitor  returned  to  his  home 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  experiments  to  which  their  ma¬ 
chines  had  been  subjected. 

Although  the  award  for  the  best  Horse  Power  was  given 
the  maker  of  the  above  Emery  power,  it  is  not  of  half  the 
importance  as  is  the  report  of  the  several  severe  tests  to  which 
all  were  subjected,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report 

Among  other  things,  it  says  of  the  Emery  power: 

“  The  platform  rolls  over  reels,  furnished  with  clutches  so 
“  disposed  that  its  action  is  nearly  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
<£  and  therefore  acts  to  the  best  advantage.  This  arrange- 
“  ment  seems  less  liable  to  wear  than  any  other,  and  the  en- 
“  tire  contrivance  and  perfection  of  the  work,  gives  to  it  a 
“  marked  superiority. ” 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  two  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Holmes,  (after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  )  “that  in  course  of  consultation  upon  the 
relative  meri:s  of  the  several  other  powers,  it  was  considered 
in  committee  that  this  one  had  one-third  advantage  in  utility 
over  the  best  of  the  others,”  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its 
relative  utility  was  not  over-estimated,  as  will  hereinafter 
appear. 

One  of  the  first  and  simplest  experiments  tried  with  the  se¬ 
veral  powers  in  this  class,  was  to  ascertain  the  relative 
amount  of  friction,  or  in  other  words,  how  much  force  was 
absorbed  in  friction  by  the  powers  when  not  attached  to  any 
machinery,  and  running  at  the  velocity  required  for  practical 
purposes. 

It  was  as  follows :  Each  Two-horse  Power  was  placed  at 
an  angle  of  13®,  and  two  men  placed  upon  the  platform,  and 
their  gravity,  (269  lbs.)  allowed  to  move  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  velocity  required  for  threshing.  As  their 
weight  was  too  great  and  the  velocity  too  rapid,  a  spring  ba¬ 
lance  or  steelyards,  was  attached  to  the  frame  work  at  the 
fore  end,  and  held  by  the  men  on  the  platform — and  by  this 
means  the  motion  was  retarded  sufficiently  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  As  the  position  of  the  steelyards  was  the  same  on 
each  power,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  was  reckoned  that 
whatever  the  draft  in  retarding  the  mot. on  might  be,  the  steel 
yards  must  show  it,  as  they  did ;  and  it  was  assumed  that 
whatever  of  the  propelling  force  derived  from  269  pounds, 
which  is  equal  to  about  62  lbs.,  was  not  absorbed  in  friction, 
must  be  shown  upon  the  steelyards — or  in  other  words,  what 
was  not  upon  the  steelyards,  was  absorbed.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  as  follows,  after  getting  up  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  uniform  velocity  with  each  machine: 

Emery’s — -Velocity  of  platform  required  for  threshing,  169 
feet  per  minute;  velocity  in  experiment,  292  feet  per  minute; 
steelyards  showed  27  lbs.;  absorbed  by  friction,  35  lbs. 

Badger’s — Velocity  of  platform  required  for  threshing,  222 
feet  per  minute;  velocity  in  experiment,  200  feet  per  minute; 
steelyards  showed  11  lbs  ;  absorbed  by  friction,  51  lbs. 

Weslinghouse — Velocity  of  platform  required  for  threshing, 
135  feel  per  minute  ;  velocity  in  experiment  152  feet  per  mi¬ 
nute;  steelyards  showed  13  lbs;  absorbed  by  friction,  49  lbs. 

Thus  showing,  that  while  the  Emery  power  did  move  nearly 
75  per  cent  faster  than  required,  the  friction  was  but  35  lbs. — 
while  had  it  been  more  retarded,  the  friction  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced  below  even  35  lbs,,  or  about  25 
pounds. 

Badger’s  power,  which  was  awarded  the  2d  premium,  ab¬ 
sorbed  51  lbs.  while  running  at  about  its  requisite  speed  for 
threshing,  or  46  per  cent  more  than  Emery’s  power — and  pro¬ 
bably  this  difference  would  have  been  75  or  100  per  cent, 
had  the  velocity  of  Emery’s  been  reduced  to  its  usual  rate. 

This  experiment  was  also  applied  to  the  One-horse  Power, 
with  the  following  resulis  :  with  one  man,  weight  150  lbs., 
producing  a  power  on  platform  of  about  34  lbs. 

Emery’s  power  in  experiment,  192  ft.  per  min.;  10  lbs. 
on  steelyards;  amt.  absorbed  by  friction  24  lbs. 

Badger’s  power  inexpermenl,  146  ft.  per  min.;  4|  lbs.  on 
steelyards;  amt.  absorbed  by  friction  29|  lbs. 

Showing  again,  while  Emery’s  power  absorbed  but  24  lbs., 
while  moving  about  14  per  cent,  too  fast,  the  Badger  power 
absorbed  29f  lbs.,  about  its  regular  velocity,  or  24  per  cent, 
more  friction  than  Emery’s. 


These  experiments,  which  were  taken  with  the  utmost  care 
and  precision,  and  repeatedly  corroborated  by  others  succeed¬ 
ing  them,  are  wholly  left  out  of  the  report,  while  others  of 
less  pointed  results  have  been  recorded. 

One  of  which  was  to  attach  the  same  threshing  cylinder 
alternately  to  each  power,  with  the  same  band,  and  by  plac¬ 
ing  five  men  in  the  Two-horse  Powers,  to  note  the  distance 
their  weight  would  cause  them  to  travel  per  minute,  as  also 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  produced  in  same 
time.  The  weight  of  the  five  men  was  714  lbs.,  producing 
a  force  of  about  161  lbs. 

Experiment  with  the  Two-horse  Powers. 

Emery’s  distance  travelled,  per  minute,  218  ft.;  revolutions 
of  cylinder,  1,996. 

Badger’s  distance  travelled,  per  minute,  300  ft.;  revolutions 
of  cylinder,  2,160. 

Westinghouse’s  distance  travelled,  per  minute,  130  ft;  re¬ 
volutions  of  cylinder,  1,390. 

As  this  experiment  combines  an  attachment  to  machinery, 
and  as  the  relative  velocity  of  the  cylinder  to  each  foot,  or  the 
whole  distance  travelled,  varies  according  to  the  internal 
gearing  of  the  powers  themselves,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
take  that  difference  into  our  calculations,  which  we  find  as 
follows:  The  cylinder,  when  attached  to  Emery’s  power, 
revolves  9.15  times  per  each  foot  of  platform— with  Badger’s, 
it  revolves  7  1-5  times  to  each  foot — and  Westinghouse’s  re¬ 
volutions  10.67  times.  Thus  showing  that  Badger’s  power 
geared  27  per  cent,  slower  than  Emery’s  and  43  per  cent, 
slower  than  Westinghouse’s,  and  should  pioduee  results 
bearing  a  relative  proportion  of  increase  over  them. 

Emery’s  therefore,  as  compared  with  Badger’s  should  have 
produced  but  1620  revolutions,  but  did  376  revolutions  over 
that,  thus  showing  Emery’s  to  have  exceeded  Badgers’s  by 
23  per  cent — and  Badger’s  to  have  equalled  Westinghouse’s, 
should  have  produced  2061  revolutions,  while  he  did  more  by 
about  9  per  cent. 

These  minutes  are  copied  from  the  report,  but  the  deduc¬ 
tions  are  not.  They  are  themselves,  self-evident,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  report  to  the  contrary,  which  reads. 

“  From  the  foregoing  table,  (alluding  to  velocities  and  dis- 
“  tances,)  it  is  obvious  that  Badger’s  power  works  with  the 
“  least  friction,  or  that  gravity  gives  to  his  machine  a  greater 
“  amount  of  useful  power  than  to  either  of  the  others  on  tri- 
“  nl — being  three  per  cent  more  than  Emery’s  and  fifty  five 
per  cent  more  than  Westing  house’s.” 

It  further  says : 

“  Badger’s  power  is  well  made,  and  in  this  respect  deserves 
“  much  credit ;  yet  in  this  excellence  it  is  exceeded  by  Eme- 
“  ry’s.” 

“  Badger’s  is  a  rack  and  pinion  power,  the  lags  being  con- 
“  nected  by  strong  iron  links,  and  the  rack,  though  straight, 
“  is  provided  with  teeth  increasing  in  depth  as  they  approach 
“  the  exterior  edges  of  the  plates  into  which  it  is  divided  ;  and 
“  each  plate  is  perforated  in  the  center,  to  accommodate  the 
“  convexity  of  the  pinion  while  passing  over  it,  This  perfo- 
“  ration  weakens  the  pieces,  and  increases  their  liability  to 
“  fracture.  A  rubbing  action  seems  to  be  inevitable,  caus- 
“  ing  rapid  wear.” 

Justice  to  the  Emery  power  in  this  last  experiment,  re¬ 
quires  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  made  at  Utica 
some  two  months  subsequent  to  the  Geneva  trial,  and  not 
with  the  understanding  with  the  competitors,  that  it  was  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  report  ;  and  while  this  power  was  trans¬ 
ported  from  Geneva  to  Albany,  and  back  to  Utica  by  rail¬ 
road,  it  became  filled  in  all  its  gearings  with  coal  and  cinder 
from  the  locomotive,  being  on  an  open  car.  It  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  its  every  part  to  pieces,  and  was  cleaned  as 
well  as  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances — while  boih 
the  others  were  different  powers  than  used  at  Geneva — one 
being  brought  by  wagon  with  great  care  to  Utica,  and  the 
other  in  a  box  car,  by  railroad.  This  is  named  to  show  the 
cause  of  the  relative  difference  in  the  trials  of  friction  at 
the  two  places.  This  fact  was  made  known  at  the  time  to 
the  committee,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  them. 

The  One-horse  Powers,  which  were  transported  in  tight 
cars,  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  coal  and  dust,  and  the 
results  were  as  follows : 

Emery’s,  with  two  men,  travelled  104  feet,  and  produced 
950  revolutions  per  minute. 

Badger’s,  with  two  men,  travelled  87£  feet,  and  produced 
630  revolutions  per  minute. 

According  to  the  gearing  as  before,  Badger’s  should  have 
produced  about  1,250  revolutions  to  have  equalled  Emery’s — 
but  came  nearly  50  per  cent,  short  of  this  standard. 

Where  has  the  report,  as  published,  noticed  this  discrepan¬ 
cy  in  the  One-horsePowers?  Nowhere.  It  simply  gives 
the  number  of  revolutions,  without  a  comment  Is  it  such  a 
report  as  the  statistics  justify,  or  is  it  not? 

Another  experiment  was  made  with  each  set  of  powers 
connected  with  threshers  as  in  use,  and  six  men  placed  on 
the  several  platforms,  weighing  925  lbs.,  and  the  velocity  al¬ 
lowed  to  equalize  the  power  or  wt.  on  the  platform,  and  this 
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velocity  noted  for  one  minute,  as  follows — (rather  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  method  of  reporting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  errors)  : 

Badger’s  power,  150  revolutions  of  wheel,  10  in.  of  platform 
to  each  re  volution =197  feet,  g  aining  perpendicular  of  44.32, 
feet,  for  232  pounds,  while  it  should  read — 

Badger’s  power,  150  rev.,  10  in.  each  for  platform, =125  feet 
equal  to  raising  925  pounds  28.11  ft.  peipendicular  besides 
its  own  friction. 

Emery’s  power  140  rev.,  10|  in.  each  for  platform, =207  feet, 
equal  to  raising  925  pounds  46.56  ft.  perpendicular,  besides 
its  own  friction. 

Westinghouse’s  256  rev.,  in.  each  for  platform, =152  feet, 
equal  to  raising  925  pounds  34.19  ft.  perpendicular,  besides 
its  own  friction. 

If  this  shows  anything,  it  is  that  the  Emery  power  and 
thresher  combined,  runs  much  more  easily  than  either  of  the 
others.  ■ 

Another  experiment  was,  to  place  two  men  upon  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  the  Two-horse  Powers  without  threshers  or  steel¬ 
yards,  and  allow  the  velocity  and  power  (232  lbs.  on  platform) 
to  equalise  each  other,  and  note  the  distance  travelled — with 
the  following  result : 

“  Badger’s  power  218 revolutions,  10  in.  each,  =2  6  feet  of 
platform,  perpendicular  elevation  of  45.69  feel  for  52.25  lbs.” 
Supposing  the  286  feet  to  be  correct  (which  should  be  190  ft.) 
the  elevation  would  be  64.68  ft. — while  it  should  read  thu.. — 
Number  Motion  of  Eleva’tion  Distance 


Name.  rev.  of  p’tform  to  2321bs.be-  motion  of 
pulley,  each  rev.  sides  frc’n.  platform. 

Emery, .  430  lOf  83.91  ft.  371  ft. 

Badger,  ....  218  10  42.97  190 


Westing  house,  3S6  7}  51.79  229 

Thus  showing  conclusively  the  great  difference  in  the  fric¬ 


tion  of  the  powers  themselves,  as  also  with  threshers  attached, 
is  in  favor  of  the  Emery  power. 

The  next  experiment  is  that  of  threshing  grain  with  horses 
weighing  2,200  lbs.,  placed  upon  the  several  platforms,  and  a 
quantity  of  grain,  100  sheaves,  weighed  off  to  each  competitor. 
The  travel  of  the  horses,  the  time  occupied,  the  weight  of 
grain  obtained,  the  velocity  of  the  cylinders  during  the  thresh¬ 
ing  of  the  grain,  the  number  of  men  required,  & c. 


Name  of 
maker. 

Number  of  horses 

used. 

Number  of  men 

employed. 

Weight  of  sheaves 

threshed. 

T2 

4) 

s 

<D 

O 

© 

2  .E 
.5?  SS 
’5  h 

t  , 

Time  required  in 

threshing. 

Weight  of  horses 

used  without  har¬ 

ness. 

Revolutions  of  Cy¬ 

linder. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

m.  s.' 

lbs. 

| 

Emery,  ........... 

2 

5  ' 

810 

169 

10.30 

2200 

1550 

Badger,  .......... 

2. 

5 

850 

156 

17.30 

2200 

1600 

Westinghouse,  ... 

2 

5 

954 

200 

13.30 

2200 

1450 

P.tls,  Lever  power 

draft. 

and  Self  Cleaner, 

8 

7 

934 

191 

5„30: 

un’kn. 

1350 

Hall,  Lever  power 

and  Self  Cleaner, 

8  . 

;  6 

1000 

192 

8.00 

do 

1650 

From  this  table  we  obtained  the  following  deductions, 
which  will  show  the  relative  cost  of  threshing  with  the  end¬ 
less  chain  powers  with  great  accuracy  as  the  experiment  was 
tried  with  every  circumstance  alike  with  each,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  favoritism  nor  decep¬ 
tion — as  the  whole  work  was  done  by  the  gravity  alone,  and 
each  machine  new,  and  horses  not  before  used  on  any  power. 


Name  of  Power. 

Distance  tra- 
vel’d  byhor¬ 
ses  per  min. 
in  feet. 

Ratio  of 
grain  to 
sheaves. 

Pounds  of 
whealthrs’d 
per  min. 

No.  of  lbs.  at 
same  rate 
for  10  hours. 

No.  of  bus’ls 
for  10  hs.  at 
60  lbs.  per 
bushel. 

Cost  pr.  bu’l 
with  5  men 
&  2  horses, 

Cost  per  bu. 
with  3  men 
&  2hor’s,  at 
same  rates. 

Emery’s,  . . . . 

169.28 

.201 

16.09 

9654 

160  54-60 

$.0373 

$.0248 

Badger's,  . . . 

222.22 

.183 

8.91 

5346 

89  6-60 

.0637 

.0446 

Westinghouse, . 

135.68 

.209 

14.81 

8886 

148  6-60 

.0405 

.0279 

Pius’,  Lever  Power  and 

Cleaner. _ _ ...  ... 

Hall’s  do, . . . . 

.207 

.192 

35.27 

24.00 

21162 

14400 

352  42-60 
240 

8  hors  7  men. 
.0311 
0458 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  report  charges  each 
of  the  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  with  five  men  in  attend¬ 
ance,  while  in  no  instance  were  more  than  three  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  threshing  experiments — and  further,  three 
men  can  as  well  manage  either  of  them,  as  six  or  seven  men 
can  the  larger  machines ;  while  they  are  charged  with  only 
that  number.  With  the  endless  chain,  the  necessity  of  a  dri¬ 
ver  is  avoided,  as  the  feeder  of  the  thresher  not  only  attends 
his  own  team,  but  has  the  whole  under  his  control,  and  can 
cheek  or  stop  the  whole  instantly,  by  means  of  brakes  and 
lever. 

It  is  also  observable  that  the  yield  is  little  better  than 
half  a  crop,  while  it  is  mixed  with  much  weeds  and  gross, 
requiring  about  the  same  power  and  labor  as  it  would  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  double  what  we  have  before  us.  As  the  ratio 
of  wheat  to  straw  bears  a  very  uniform  proportion,  these  ex¬ 
periments  form  good  data  from  which  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  deductions : 

The  Emery  power  required  the  team  to  travel  but  1.9  miles 
per  hour,  and  with  the  force  of  gravity  alone,  threshed  of  this 
grain  at  the  rate  of  161  bushels  per  day,  of  cleaned  wheat 
at  an  actual  cost,  with  the  three  men,  of  less  than  2£  cts. 
per  bushel,  which,  cleared  from  the  fine  chaff  with  fan  mill, 
will  add  somewhat  to  that  sum,  making  say  three  cents  per  bu. 
over  boarding,  and  calculating  the  board  of  three  men  and 
two  horses  at  37£  cts.  each  per  day,  will  cost  4  cents  and 
1  6-10  mills  per  bushel,  or  in  a  good  yield,  about  half  that  sum. 

Badger's  power  requires  over  2£  miles  travel  of  team  per 
hour,  and  threshed  hut  89  bushels  of  cleaned  wheat  per  day, 
costing  for  three  men  and  two  horses,  4  cents  4  6- 10th  mills 
per  bushel,  or  cleared  up  at  4  cents  9  8-10th  mills,  over 
board,  or  including  board  of  men  and  team,  7  ets.  and  8-10ths 
of  a  mill  per  bushel — or  in  good  yield  about  half  that  sum. 

Westinghouse’s  power  required  less  travel  of  team,  being 
but  about  1.6  miles  per  hour,  threshing  148  bushels  per  day, 
costing  with  three  men  and  two  horses,  2  cents  7  and  7-10ths 
mills  per  bushel  over  board,  or  cleaned  up,  3  cts.  and  2  9- 10th 
mills  per  bushel,  or  including  board,  4  cents  5  8-1 0th  mills 
per  bushel — or  in  good  yield  about  half  that  sum,  thus  show¬ 
ing  at  a  glance,  that  while  Badger’s  team  travelled  30  per 
cent  faster,  he  threshed  45  per  cent  slower,  costing  70  per  cl. 
more  per  bushel  than  with  Emery’s  power,  and  that  with 


Westinghouse,  the  team  travelled  19  per  cent  slower-— thresh¬ 
ed  9  per  cent  slower — costing  ten  per  cent  more  per  bushel 
than  with  Emery’s. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  Westinghouse  was  at  one 
time  the  agent  for  selling-  the  Emery  power,  and  but  recently 
has  made  the  kind  used  at  these  trials,  which,  excepting  an  al¬ 
teration  in  increasing  the  gearing,  (to  its  disadvantage  in 
strength  and  durability,)  is  in  all  other  respects  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Emery  power,  and  is  claimed  to  be  a  bare-faced 
infringement  of  his  letters  patent,  and  legal  proceedings  have 
been  directed  against  him  therefor— thus  establishing  beyond 
cavil  the  superiority  of  the  Emery’s  Endless  Chain  Power 
over  all  others,  and  particularly  the  rack  and  pinion. 

The  writer  would  willingly  stop  here  but  for  the  reason  that 
an  unfair,  equally  erroneous  and  unjust  comparision  is  made 
in  said  report,  between  the  two  premium  machines  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject,  and 
drawm  from  prejudice  or  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  long  series  of  experiments  accompanying  the  same, 
and  is  not  deducible  from  any  thing  connected  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  experiments. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  says — “  These  diflerent  classes 
“  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other,  your  committee  have 
“  viewed  them  as  unconnected,”  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
it  says,  “  The  table  shows  Emery’s  machine  requires  twice 
“  the  time  to  perform  the  same  work  that  Pitt’s  machine  will 
“  accomplish,”  then  goes  on  with  an  ingenious  calculation,  and 
carries  it  through,  showing  thereby  that  grain  can  be  threshed 
by  Pitt’s  machine,  just  3  and  7-10th  mills  less  than  with  Eme¬ 
ry’s,  and  that,  “  This  difference  will  pay  the  extra  interest  on 
“  the  cost  of  the  larger  machine,  the  expense  of  keeping  it 
“  in  repair,  and  the  cost  of  an  elevator  to  remove  the  straw  to 
“  the  stack-yard.”  Again  it  says,  “These  advantages  be- 
“  long  alike  to  all  the  machines  of  the  class  of  which  Pitt’s  is 
“  the  representative,”  while  Hall’s,  in  the  same  trial,  of  the 
same  class,  and  the  next  best,  came,  by  the  same  rule,  more 
than  44  per  cent,  short  of  Pitt’s,  while  the  public  well  know 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  are  barely  discernible.  And 
again  it  says,  “  An  earnest  endeavor  has  been  used  to  ascer- 
“  tain  and  record  facts  in  relation  to  each  machine,  with  the 
“  nearest  approach  to  mathematical  accuracy,  and  from  such 
a  premises  to  determine  merits  and  excellences,”  and  in  the 
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next  line  it  says,  “It  would  mislead  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
“  and  do  injustice  to  the  inventors,  if  the  results  exhibited  in 
“  the  above  table  are  allowed  to  stand  as  a  correct  exibit  of 
££  the  abi.ity  of  the  several  machines  to  separate  wheat 
“  from  straw.” 

Next  it  assumes  “360  lbs.  grain  as  a  fair  yield  from  100 
“  sheaves,  and  that  4,500  sheaves  a  day’s  work  for  Pitt’s  ma- 
“  chine,  making  ‘270  bushels  per  day  with  7  men =$7 ;  8  hor- 
“  ses  at  $4 —  $11=4'  cts.  7-10ths  of  a  mill  per  bushel.” 

The  next  assumption  is,  that  as  it  takes  Pitt’s  minutes 
and  Emery’s  10£  minutes  at  Geneva,  and  that  if  270  bushels 
is  a  day’s  work  for  Pitt’s,  then  half  that,  or  135  bushels,  is  a 
day’s  work  with  Emery’s,  and  the  calculation  includes  five 
men,  for  even  this  small  day’s  work,  instead  of  three,  costing 
per  report,  4  cts  and  4  4-10th  mills  per  bushel. 

Now  as  the  whole  quantity  threshed  at  Geneva  averaged  but 
171  lbs.  per  hundred  sheaves,  in  the  above  calculations  the 
yield  is  more  than  double  that  at  Geneva,  and  according  to  the 
same  rate  as  actually  threshed  by  Pitt’s  there,  he  would  have 
obtained  743  bushels  in  ten  hours,  or  just  2f  times  more  than 
is  reckoned  a  fair  day’s  work  in  this  “  comparison or  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  that  Pitt’s  was  working  2|  times  faster  than  could 
be  kept  up  through  a  whole  day,  wiiich  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  the  fatigue  of  the  team  after 
threshing  5  minutes  30  seconds,  was  greater  than  was  caused 
by  the  whole  threshing  done  on  all  the  Endless  Chain  Pow¬ 
ers  which  were  operated  by  the  same  team  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  requiring  in  one,  and  the  last  case,  17^  minutes,  and  in 
all  4l£  minutes. 

Now,  where  is  the  justice  of  reducing  the  quantity  in  good 
grain  to  135  bushels,  while  161  bushels  was  actually  the  rate 
of  threshing  poor  grain,  a  deduction  of  over  16  per  cent.,  while 
the  Pitt’s  power,  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  work¬ 
ing  2£  times  faster  than  in  the  comparison,  is  made  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  its  time  alone  considered  as  the  index  of  its  capacity. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  this,  let  us  reduce  the  trial  at  Gene¬ 
va  from  5  minutes  30  seconds  to  what  it  should  have  been,  or 
2f  times=15  minutes  seconds,  which,  compared  with  the 
correct  time  of  Emery’s  threshing,  which  is  10  minutes  30 
seconds,  shows  that  instead  of  requiring  more  time,  Emery’s 
worked  the  fastest  by  4  minutes  23  seconds,  or  40  per  cent 
faster  than  Pitt’s,  or  equal  in  good  grain  to  378  bushels  per 
day,  instead  of  135  bushels.  This  is  good  logic,  ami  based 
upon  the  materials  in  the  report  and  “comparison”  there  made. 

If  to  these  estimates  be  added  to  Pitt’s  the  boarding  of  men 
and  horses,  the  cost  would  come  up  to  6  cents  U  mills  per 
bushel,  while  if  the  board  of  three  men  and  two  horses  be 
added,  (being  all  the  force  used  unless  the  owners  of  the  team 
are  counted,  who  being  fearful  Tor  the  safety  of  their  horses, 
no  harness  being  allowed,  attended  and  held  them  during 
each  experiment,  it  being  lie  first  time  they  had  been  on  a 
power,)  the  cost  with  Emey’s  power  would  be  but  4  cts.  3 
4-10th  mills  per  bushel,  making  a  difference  in-favor  of  Eme¬ 
ry’s  machine  of  1  ct.  8  1-10  mills  per  bushel,  or  30  per  cent, 
less  cost,  instead  of  9  per  cent,  more  than  with  Pitt’s,  as 
the  “comparison”  would  have  it. 

Although  270  bushels  is  more  than  average  days  work  for 
Pitts’  machine,  with  any  number  of  men  and  horses,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  6  and  7  men  and  8  horses — it  is  not  unusual  that 
250  bushels,  and  in  very  many  instances  300  bushels,  have  been 
threshed  per  day  with  the  same  team  and  four  and  five  men  all 
told,  with  the  Emery  power.  While  these  numbers  are  not 
published  as  an  average  capacity  for  the  Endless  Chain  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Emery’s  Patent,  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  of  ave¬ 
rage  yield  is  their  warranted  capacity  with  horses  weighing 
1,000  pounds  each,  and  four  men  to  attend  it. 

So  much  for  this  “comparison.”  If  the  relative  capacity, 
utility,  portability,  and  cost,  both  of  machines  as  well  as  run¬ 
ning  same,  is  not  established  in  favor  of  the  Endless  Chain 
Power  of  Emery’s  Patent,  not  only  over  all  others  of  its  class, 
but  over  the  best  of  the  larger  kinds  of  lever  powers,  by  at 
least  thirty-three  per  cent,  then  such  trials  and  experience 
cannot  establish  anything. 

As  to  the  philosophical  remarks  in  the  report,  concerning 
the  momenta  of  cylinders,  as  also  their  construction  as  whole 
or  open,  or  the  use  of  various  contrivances  for  reducing  fric¬ 
tion  and  proper  lubrication  of  machinery,  as  also  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  construction  of  the  premium  thresher,  with  its 
teeth  three  inches  long,  (while  the  report  says  lj  is  better,) 
&c.,  I  mu<t  omit,  or  leave  the  the  subject  for  another  notice, 
or  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  comprehend  so 
great  a  subject. 

Having  consulted  several  members  of  the  committee,  both 
before  and  since  the  publication  of  the  report,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  these  errors,  and  learned  from  them  that,  having  made 
their  calculations,  based  on  what  they  considered  correct 
principles;  they  still  adhered  to  the  report,  with  a  conviction 
they  had  done  justice  to  the  subject  and  all  concerned.  I 
would  not  in  any  manner  wish  to  impeach  their  motives, 
while  I  do  question  the  results  at  which  they  arrive. 

Albany ,  Jan,  1,  1853.  H.  L.  EMERY. 


Nsw-York  State  A g.  Society. 

The  members  of  this  society  should  recollect  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  the  time  for  holding  the  future 
annual  meetings  was  changed  to  the  second  Wednesday 
of  February ,  at  which  time  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Capitol,  in  this  city. 

The  Executive  Committee  held  their  regular  meeting 
for  December,  on  the  2d,  at  the  society's  rooms,  in  the 
Old  State  Hall. 

There  were  present — E.  P.  Prentice,  John  Delafield 
and  George  Yail,  Ex-Presidents;  Lewis  G.  Morris,  A. 
Yan  Bergen  and  Charles  Lee,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Kelly,  John  A.  Corey,  John  Butterfield,  Executive 
Committee;  Luther  Tucker,  Treasurer;  E.  Corning, 
Jr.,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretaries. 

A  letter  having  been  received  by  the  secretary,  from 
the  president,  Henry  Wager,  informing  the  Board 
that,  from  severe  illness,  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board,  very  much  to  his  regret,  E. 
P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Ex-President,  was  appointed  Pre¬ 
sident  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  report  from  Mr.  Wager  and 
himself,  delegates  to  the  Fair  and  Exhibition  of  the  Ag. 
ricultural  Societies  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Talbot  county,  which  gave  a  very  interesting  state¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  improvements  now  in  progress 
in  the  husbandry  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
ordered  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  to  the  president,  from  J.  Delafield,  Esq., 
was  read,  on  the  Importance  of  introducing  Into  the 
State,  the  cultivated  grasses  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  our  meadow  and  pasture  lands. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  was  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Messrs.  Delafield,  Kelly 
and  Johnson  were  appointed  a  committee,  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  subject,  as  to  the 
best  measures  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Mr.  Delafield  presented  to  the  Board,  for  their  exam¬ 
ination,  maps  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  several  other 
counties  of  the  State,  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
stated  that  it  was  designed  to  complete  the  series  of 
maps  for  the  entire  State.  The  Board,  aware  of  the 
great  deficiency  existing,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
maps  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  which,  so  far 
as  the  surveys  of  counties  made  under  their  direction, 
has  been  most  manifest. 

Resolved,  That  they  deem  it  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  State,  that 
a  set  of  Gorrect  maps  should  be  obtained,  and  that  they 
trust  that  Mr.  Delafield  will  be  enabled  to  secure  their 
completion. 

Col.  L.  G.  Morris  presented  to  the  society,  on  behalf 
of  H.  Strafford,  Esq.,  London,  vol.  10  of  the  Short  Horn 
Herd  Book;  and  on  behalf  of  John  Tanner  Davy,  Esq., 
Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  their  valuable  donations  to  the  library  of 
the  society. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Morris,  H.  Strafford,  Esq.,  and  John 
Tanner  Davy,  Esq.,  were  elected  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Revolved,  That  we  deem  it  of  great  importance  to 
the  agriculturists  of  our  State  and  nation,  that  the  lec. 
tures  delivered  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Pitkin  Norton, 
before  the  Albany  University,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  be 
published. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Prentice  and  Johnson,  be  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  relatives  of  Prof.  Nor¬ 
ton,  in  relation  to  their  publication,  and  requesting 
them  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  provided  they 
are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other  form,  (the  copy 
right  to  be  secured  to  Mr.  Norton’s  representatives.) 

Weekly  meetings  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms, 
and  Messrs.  Prentice,  Tucker  and  Johnson,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  appointed  a  commit- 
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tee  in  relation  to  an  application  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Old  State  Hall. 

The  judges  for  the  winter  meeting  were  selected,  and 
the  secretary  directed  to  inform  the  gentlemen,  and  as¬ 
certain  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
whether  they  would  attend. 

Vermont  State  A g.  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  Mont¬ 
pelier  on  the  19th  Oct.,  the  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  present  year : 

Frederick  Holbrook,  Brattleborough,  President. 

Edwin  Hammond,  Middlebury;  Joseph  W.  Colburn. 
Springfield;  H.  B.  Stacy,  Burlington;  and  Joseph  W. 
Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsburv,  Vice-Presidents. 

J ustin  A.  Beckwith,  Middlebury,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Geo.  W.  Strong,  Rutland,  Rec.  Secretary. 

J ohn  Spalding,  Montpelier,  Treasurer. 

John  H.  Vail,  Bennington;  Henry  Keys,  Newbury; 
Geo.  T.  Hodges,  Rutland;  Portus  Baxter,  Derby;  and 
B.  B.  Newton,  St.  Albans,  Additional  Directors. 


Woman’s  Record,  or  Sketches  of  All  Distin- 
tinguished  Women,  from  the  beginning  till  A.  D. 
1850,  with  selections  from  female  writers  of  every  age, 
by  Sarah  Josepha  Hale.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York. — This  volume,  consisting  of  900  pages,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  230  portraits,  engraved  by  Lossing  &  Bar- 
ritt,  containing  the  finest  specimens  of  female  compo¬ 
sition  which  have  ever  been  produced,  and  elegantly 
bound,  will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  the  season. 
The  authoress,  who  is  not  without  her  claims  to  literary 
reputation,  has  shown  decided  good  taste  in  her  selec¬ 
tions,  and  drawn  her  characters  impartially  and  well. 
The  book  will  form  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  are 
desirous  to  know  something  of  the  women  who  have 
made  a  mark  on  their  age,  and  prompt  to  more  exten¬ 
sive  reading.  The  effect  of  thorough  female  education 
is  clearly  visible  in  the  increase  of  writers  in  that  sex, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the  choicest  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  day,  is  from  the  pens  of  women.  The  au¬ 
thoress,  in  some  closing  remarks,  condemns  the  spirit  of 
Womans’  Rights’  Conventions  in  very  just  and  appro¬ 
priate  language.  — - 

The  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by 
Chas.  Lanman.  Harper  &  Brothers. — This  neat  vo¬ 
lume,  appearing  as  it  does,  before  the  grief  for  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  has  merged  itself  in  some  new  absorb¬ 
ing  topic,  will  have  a  great  run.  It  would  appear  that 
much  of  his  private  life  was  as  touchingly  beautiful,  as 
full  of  kind  thoughts  and  generous  actions,  as  his  pub¬ 
lic  life  was  eminent  and  useful.  This  book  contains  a 
portrait  and  profile  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster,  together 
with  wood  engravings  of  his  birth-place  and  residence 
at  Marshfield.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  unpretend¬ 
ing  style,  aiming  simply  at  truthfulness. 

Graham's  Magazine.  Geo.  R.  Graham,  Phila¬ 
delphia. — The  January  No.  has  been  received.  In  the 
beauty  of  its  illustrations,  the  style  of  its  execution, 
and  in  its  contents,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  its  contempora¬ 
ry  fashionionable  magazines.  Indeed,  we  question 
whether  it  does  not  rank  above  them  altogether,  and 


should  not  in  justice  be  classed  with  the  best  literary  pe¬ 
riodicals.  — 

Bossing’s  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
tion — is  now  completed.  It  is  -finely  illustrated,  and 
full  of  choice  and  interesting  matter.  Those  who  have 
received  the  numbers  as  issued,  do  not  need  to  be  assur¬ 
ed  of  their  value,  but  those  who  have  not,  will  do  well 
to  buy  the  book.  — — — ■ 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Published 
by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New -York. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  English  literary  magazines,  and  its  scope  em¬ 
braces  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Its  original  disquisi¬ 
tions  are  of  a  high  order,  and  its  articles  on  litera¬ 
ture,  biography,  narratives,  historical  and  fictitious,  are 
always  written  in  the  best  style.  It  is  the  organ  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  English  authors,  and  en- 
joys  an  enviable  reputation,  and  a  large  circulation 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  Its  price  is 
now  only  $3  a  year,  and  the  postage  only  24  cents  a 
year.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  also  republish  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  the  North  British  Review,  at 
$3  each,  or  the  four,  with  Blackwood,  at  $10. 


The  Home  Journal,  published  weekly  at  New -York. 
Geo.  P.  Morris  and  N.  Parker  Willis,  Editors,  at 
two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance. — This  paper  is  among 
the  best  of  our  family  literary  journals.  The  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  the  charge  of  it  are  connoisseurs  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste,  and  every  number  shows  that  the  nicest 
discrimination  has  been  used  in  the  selection,  revision 
and  composing  of  the  subject  matter.  Special  efforts 
are  to  be  made  to  improve  the  paper  the  coming  year, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  the  support  it  merits. 


Little  Silverstring,  or  Tales  and  Poems  for  the 
Young,  by  Wm.  Oland  Bourne.  Published  by  Chas. 
Scribner,  New  York. — -This  finely  illustrated  volume, 
is  an  appropriate  present  for  children  at  the  Holidays. 
It  is  written  in  a  simple,  tasteful  style ;  abounds  in  in¬ 
struction  and  entertainment,  and  has  a  vein  of  moral 
sentiment  running  through  the  whole.  The  book  was 
evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  truth  and 
principle,  and  the  author’s  felicitous  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  enables  him  to  do  this  effectually,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  win  him  many  friends  in  the  young 
hearts  that  dwell  upon  his  words. 

Oswego  Corn  Starch  Factory. — Our  readers 
have  often  heard  of  the  Oswego  Corn  Starch, 
but  they  may  not  know  the  actual  extent  of  the 
manufacture.  The  building  is  five  stories,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  cast-iron  frame,  which  weighs  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  building  covers 
an  acre  and  a  half.  About  100  men  are  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  daily  product  about  10,000  lbs.  of 
starch.  The  machinery  in  the  factory  weighs 
about  half  a  million  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  About  200,000  bushels  of  corn  are  an- 
nually  consumed,  800  tons  of  coal,  and  800,000  feet 
of  lumber  for  boxes. 
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Dwarf  or  Fompone  Chrysanthemums. 


Few  novelties 
have  added  so 
much  to  the 

stores  of  the  flo¬ 
rist  for  early  win¬ 
ter  use  3  as  the 
New  Dwarf  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  Be¬ 
ing  perfectly  har¬ 
dy,  they  are 

adapted  to  the 
wants  of  cottage 
gardens  as  well  as 
green-housesj  as 
they  are  equally 
fitted  for  the 

open  ground  or 
for  pot  culture. 

We  have  there¬ 
fore  given  a  wood 
cut  which  gives  a 
good  idea  of  their 
general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flow¬ 

ers  themselves, 
are  many  of  them 
no  larger  than 
our  engraving, 
whilst  their  co¬ 
lors  are  as  brill¬ 
iant  as  those  of 
the  larger  varie¬ 
ties.  The  plants, 

(if  stopped  as 
they  ought  to  be 
in  summer,  while 
growing,)  do  not 
grow  more  than 
a  foot  or  15  inch¬ 
es  high,  and  if 
well  managed, 
will,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  Decern- 

ber ,  be  a  mass  of  bloom .  The  mode  of  culture  is  as 
follows :  In  April  or  May  put  several  cuttings  or 
shoots  from  an  old  plant,  into  a  pot,  round  the 
edge,  or  into  the  open  ground  in  any  light  soil. 
Shade  them  for  a  fortnight  from  the  mid-day  sun ; 
they  will  root  without  glass  over  them,  but  if 
there  is  a  frame  or  hand  glass  to  put  over  so  much 
the  better.  In  six  weeks  stop  them ;  that  is,  nip 
off  the  top  with  the  finger  and  thumb j  this  should 
be  above  the  third  leaf  from  the  bottom.  New 
shoots  will  come  out  from  the  eye  of  every  leaf 
in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  these  shoots  are  about 


half  an  inch  long,  pot  singly  such  as  are  wished 
to  be  bloomed  in  pots,  and  plant  the  others  in  the 
garden.  The  best  compost  to  grow  them  in  is 
half  sandy  loam  and  half  old  hot  bed  manure. 
Take  care  during  the  summer  to  give  them  wrater 
over  head  and  at  root,  so  that  they  never  flag  for 
want  of  it.  Those  in  pots  should,  in  about  four 
or  five  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  potted,  be 
shifted  into  a  larger  pot.  The  proper  time  for  do¬ 
ing  this  is  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  turning  one  out 
of  the  pot,  by  tapping  the  edge  of  the  pots  on  the 
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edge  of  the  potting  bench.  The  pots  should  be 
plunged  into  the  ground,  or  in  coal  ashes,  putting 
a  piece  of  broken  pot  for  each  to  stand  on,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  worms  entering.  In  October  the  pots 
may  be  brought  into  the  stove  or  green-house,  to 
bloom.  Liquid  manure  water  given  at  the  root 
twice  a  week,  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage, 
and  to  the  size  and  color  of  the  bloom  ;  but  they 
will  flower  well  in  the  above  compost  without  it. 
The  best  varieties  are  La  Fiancee,  white;  Daph- 
nis,  purple;  Bozard,  yellow;  Circe,  rosy  pink, 
and  Bouton  de  Versailles,  mulberry. 


What  shall  we  do  for  Fodder  th's  Winter? 

The  present  scarcity  of  hay  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  has  caused  the  anxious  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  made  a  thousand  times,  11  How  shall 
we  bring  our  animals  safely  through  the  winter  ?” 
Many  have  answered  it  by  selling  off  at  low  prices 
a  large  portion  of  their  stock ;  but  we  believe  that 
taking  the  country  at  large,  the  entire  deficiency 
might  be  made  up,  by  saving  what  is  now  wasted 
— and  that  too,  wasted  in  a  way  of  which  one-half 
our  ordinary  farmers  are  entirely  unconscious. 
“  Is  it  the  treading  of  hay  by  the  cattle  into  the 
mud?”  eagerly  asks  one — “  Is  it  by  neglecting 
the  use  of  the  straw-cutter?”  inquires  another — 
“  Is  it  by  irregular  and  improvident  feeding- — by 
allowing  animals  to  injure  each  other — by  permit¬ 
ting  our  hay  to  be  spoiled  by  exposure?”  are  the 
various  questions  of  others.  It  is  none  of  these 
sources  of  loss,  although  all  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  that  we  refer  to.  What  we  mean  is 
the  wasteful  practice  of  using  hay  and  meal 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  fuel — for  maintaining 
the  animal  warmth  of  sheep  and  cattle — but  which 
ought  to  be  used  solely  for  keeping  up  their  flesh. 
<f  What!  burn  up  our  hay  to  heat  our  barns  and 
sheds?  Impossible!” 

Permit  us  briefly  to  explain  this  matter,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  portion  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  have  given  it  their  attention. 

Let  us  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  human  body, 
and  the  bodies  of  warm  blooded  animals  generally, 
(except  at  the  surface  merely,)  are  always  at  the 
same  temperature,  whether  in  summer  or  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  cold  climates  or  in  hot — why,  in  the  intense 
cold  within  the  arctic  circle,  where  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  is  frozen  solid,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  as  great  as  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
torrid  zone?  In  those  cold  regions  the  heat  is 
constantly  escaping  from  the  body  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  in  the  same  way  that  the  heat  of  a  stove  is 
constantly  passing  into  the  air  which  surrounds  it, 
and  is  carried  off  by  the  currents.  Where  does  it 
all  come  from  to  supply  this  constant  waste? 

By  breathing,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  from 


the  air  is  constantly  received  into  the  lungs.  The  I 
circulation  of  the  blood  brings  this  oxygen  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood, 
both  of  which  are  derived  from  the  food.  The 
oxygen  combines  with  these  two  elements,  and  in 
the  act  of  combining  heat  is  given  out,  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  way,  only  more  slowly,  that  it  is  giv¬ 
en  out  by  the  burning  of  wood.  Combustion  in 
pure  oxygen  gas  is  very  intense,  and  its  heat  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  hotest  furnaces;  combustion 
in  common  air  is  slower,  and  the  heat  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  intense.  But  in  the  animal  body  many 
hours  are  required  to  consume  the  same  amount 
of  oxygen  as  in  quick  combustion.  But  the  real 
amount  of  heat  is  the  same ;  its  intensity  is  dimin¬ 
ished  as  the  time  is  lengthened.  This  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  animals  which  breathe  ra¬ 
pidly,  have  the  highest  animal  heat.  A  child  has 
a  more  rapid  respiration  than  a  man,  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  find  its  temperature  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  higher.  Birds  breathe  more  rapidly  than 
quadrupeds,  and  have  four  or  five  degrees  more 
of  heat.  Fishes  and  reptiles,  known  as  cold¬ 
blooded  animals,  breathe  very  slowly.  Active  ex¬ 
ercise  increases  the  amount  of  bodily  heat,  by 
throwing  the  blood  more  rapidly  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  thus  combines  faster  with  the  oxygen, 
or  in  other  words  produces  a  more  rapid  combus¬ 
tion. 

Hence  more  food  is  required  for  animals  in  win¬ 
ter,  to  keep  up  the  more  rapid  waste  of  heat.  And 
hence  too,  domestic  animals,  exposed  to  cold  winds 
and  snow  storms,  require  more  food  than  those 
sheltered  in  stables.  A  starving  animal  of  any 
kind  is  soonest  frozen  to  death.  Beasts  of  prey 
in  the  arctic  regions,  far  exceed  in  voracity  those 
of  the  torrid  zone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  north  consume  almost  incredible  quantities 
of  food .  Every  farmer  knows  that  it  requires  more 
grain  to  fatten  beef  and  pork  in  the  depth  of 
winter^  than  during  the  milder  weather  of  au¬ 
tumn. 

Now,  when  domestic  animals  are  exposed  to  the 
severe  cold  of  winds  and  snow  storms,  there  must 
be  three  resulting  alternatives.  Either  a  large 
amount  of  food  must  be  given  them  to  keep  up  the 
heat,  besides  what  is  needed  for  aliment;  or 
the  flesh  must  be  drawn  upon  and  reduced  for 
the  same  purpose,  developing  the  skeleton ;  or 
else  the  animal  must  freeze  to  death.  One  of 
these  three  alternatives  is  inevitable.  The  last, 
no  one  desires ;  the  first  is  a  costly  process ;  the 
second  is  not  less  to  be  dreaded.  Now,  our  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  is,  to  avoid  this  triple-horned  dilemma, 
by  securing  the  warmth  of  comfortable  shelter.  ^ 

To  prevent,  therefore,  the  consumption  of  high-  > 
priced  fodder  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  a  most  V 
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wasteful  source  of  heat,  we  must  come  at  once  to 
the  practical  details  of  warm  stables,  dry  sheds, 
and  a  free  use  of  good  litter  and  thick  horse  blan¬ 
kets.  The  winds  which  sweep  through  the  cracks 
often  seen  in  barns,  carry  off  every  winter  many 
hard  dollar’s  worth  of  food  ;  the  comfortless  wet 
floors,  and  yards  of  snow  and  mud,  absorb  a  still 
larger  portion.  The  practice  of  even  blanketing 
cows,  in  connection  with  a  thorough  attention  to 
cleanliness,  has  been  adopted  by  some  to  great 
advantage.  We  have  known  an  intelligent  farm¬ 
er,  who,  by  providing  warm,  close,  and  comfort¬ 
able  houses  for  his  sheep  in  winter,  actually  lost 
less  than  in  summer ;  and  we  have  beard  of  an¬ 
other  of  extensive  experience  in  sheep  raising, 
who  is  about  to  erect  a  house  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  moderately  warmed  in  the  severest  weather 
by  stove  heat,  as  being  more  economical  than 
maintaining  the  heat  by  feeding. 

This  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  receive  a  more 
thorough  attention  from  farmers  generally;  for 
these  facts  do  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  uncertain  the¬ 
ory,  but  are  established  as  thoroughly  as  any 
truths  in  farming.  Their  full  appreciation  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  country  where  there  are  several  months 
of  freezing  weather,  would,  we  doubt  not,  lead  to 
a  corresponding  practice  in  the  erection  of  shel¬ 
ters,  that  would  save  the  country  at  large  many 
hundred  thousand  doll&rs  in  every  year. 


Agricultural  Charlatanry. 

Truth,  as  opposed  to  error,  is  the  chief  good, 
and  in  its  knowledge  lies  all  progress  in  religion, 
politics,  social  intercourse,  science  and  art.  Its 
antagonist  is  the  great  enemy  of  improvement,  and 
thus  these  two  principles  are  arrayed  against  each 
other;  the  one  the  almoner  of  prosperity,  the 
other  the  forerunner  of  ruin. 

No  one  can  have  failed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  these  opposing  principles  in  the  science  and  art 
of  agriculture,  as  taught  at  the  present  day.  Er¬ 
ror  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  opposes  the  general 
improvement  of  agricultural  practice,  entrenching 
itself  in  a  blind  conservatism.  That  error  is  often 
honestly  entertained,  in  no  degree  lessens  its  per¬ 
nicious  influence;  for  in  the  absence  of  truth,  as 
a  proper  means  of  guidance,  false  principles  are 
adopted  and  adhered  to  with  the  zeal  due  to  truth. 
The  most  learned  are  more  or  less  subject  to  ig¬ 
norance,  for  truth  is  yet  in  the  progress  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  but  there  is  a  common  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  sufficient  for  ordinary  guidance,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  is  culpable.  This  kind  of  error 
grows  out  of  mental  inactivity,  and  is  entirely  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  thrift  of  the  farmer. 

Error,  as  the  result  of  cupidity,  a  desire  for 
fame,  or  other  selfish  motives,  coupled  with  igno¬ 


rance,  constitutes  downright  charlatanry.  It  as¬ 
sumes  a  specious,  tinselled  form,  to  allure  the 
simple  and  beguile  the  uninstructed.  It  is  plain 
that  a  different  culpability  attaches  to  the  honestly 
wrong,  and  the  wilfully  false.  Yet  the  effects  of 
charlatanry  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  diver¬ 
gence  from  truth,  without  respect  to  motives,  and 
he  who  proclaims  the  result  of  partial  observation, 
ranks  with  the  deceitful  suppressor  of  known  truth . 
Charlatanism  is  especially  prevalent  during  the 
early  existence  of  a  science,  or  before  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  well  established.  “  Astronomy  had  its 
astrology,  chemistry  had  its  alchemy,  geology  had 
its  hundred  baseless  cosmogonies,”  and  agricul¬ 
ture  has  had  its  thpusand  fallacies,  many  of  which 
are  still  flourishing.  Charlatanry  is  the  misty 
and  spectral  darkness  of  error,  and  disappears  with 
the  dawning  of  reason  and  intelligence,  and  the 
establishing  of  sound  principles.  Agriculture 
has  been  especially  subject  to  the  impositions  of 
the  charlatan,  since  the  majority  of  farm  laborers 
have  been  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false. 

Among  the  prominent  humbugs  of  agriculture, 
arfe  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to  chess,  electro- 
culture,  sowing  and  reaping  by  the  moon,  shade 
the  secret  of  vegetable  growth,  barberry  blight, 
atmospheric  churns,  &c.  Some  of  these  lay  claim 
to  hoar  antiquity ;  others  are  the  offspring  of  the 
last  decade .  Each  have  commanded  respect  in  their 
several  localities,  and  though  they  have  failed  to 
endure  the  strict  ordeal  of  investigation,  they  have 
served  a  good  purpose,  in  teaching  that  deviations 
from  the  path  of  truth  are  to  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  not  one  of  these  erroneous  princi¬ 
ples  had  its  origin  in  wrong  motives.* 

There  are,  however,  certain  humbugs  which 
savor  of  trickishness.  They  are  the  counterfeits  of 
genuine  coin,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  professed 
application  of  well  established  principles.  Books 
on  agricultural  subjects  are  manufactured,  not 
because  'of  their  worth, but  because,  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  appetite  for  information,  they  sell  profitably. 
Originality  is  out  of  the  question,  and  compilation 
is  undertaken  by  persons  totally  unfit  for  the  task, 
which  fact  may  often  be  ascertained  by  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  scope  of  their  labors.  When  one  man 
stands  as  the  author  of  books  on  half  a  dozen 
sciences,  and  then  writes  one  on  agriculture,  or 
when  a  dozen  agricultural  topics  are  made  the 
subject  of  as  many  volumes  by  one  man,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  there  is  great  ability  in  the  writer  or  great 
worthlessness  in  the  books.  But  voluminousness 
is  not  the  only  mark  of  want  of  ability  in  a  writer. 
I  have  seen  a  book  of  scarcely  300  12mo.  pages, 
professing  to  serve  for  the  farmers’  enlightenment 
in  all  the  sciences  that  bear  upon  his  occupa- 
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tion,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Meteo¬ 
rology,  and  Mechanics,  were  each  distinctly  treat¬ 
ed  of ! 

By  the  way,  why  cannot  some  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  issue  an  American  reprint  of  Prof.  John¬ 
ston’s  Lectures,  from  his  last  amended  edition? 
We  have  editions  of  this  book,  as  issued  eight 
years  ago,  hut  they  are  behind  the  age. 

There  is  great  opportunity  for  quackery  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures.  To  what  extent  it  is 
practiced  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain 
that  as  the  business  increases,  money  will  be  made 
fraudulently  by  it.  This  quackery,  bad  as  it  is, 
bears  no  comparison  in  its  mischievous  results  to 
those  effected  by  fraudulent  chemical  analysis. 
As  the  details  of  the  analytic  process  are  accessi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  special  student  of  chemistry,  it  is 
a  convenient  cover  for  deceit.  The  analysis  of  a 
soil  is  valuable,  if  made  thoroughly  and  consci¬ 
entiously;  but  five  dollars  worth  of  analysis  is 
usually  of  no  advantage,  save  to  the  recipient  of 
that  sum.  I  may  in  the  future,  discuss  this  point 
»at  length,  but  for  the  present  allow  me  to  state  two 
cases  of  chemical  profundity  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  A  gentleman,  one  of  Liebig’s 
pupils,  sent  to  a  somewhat  celebrated  New- York 
chemist,  two  samples  of  a  liquid,  requesting  to 
know  their  respective  per  centage  of  a  given  in¬ 
gredient.  In  due  time  the  analysis  was  furnished. 
No.  1.  contained  some  80  per  cent.;  No.  2,  only 
15  per  cent. ;  according  to  the  learned  chemist. 
Both  liquids  were  'pure  oil  of  turpentine !  In  the 
other  case,  a  mixture  was  prepared  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  chemist,  containing  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  a 
certain  ingredient,  and  forwarded  to  a  chemist, 
occupying  an  official  position  of  some  importance, 
with  a  fee,  and  requesting  him  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  the  ingredient.  An  answer 
was  returned,  that  the  quantity  was  less  than  ■§ 
per  cent. 

All  base  counterfeits  prove  the  existence  of  a 
valuable  reality.  There  is  a  genuine  literature,  a 
genuine  chemistry  for  the  farmers.  11  Let  us 
prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 
S.  W.  Johnson.  New-Haven,  Ct. 

Inquiries  for  Answer. 

Breaking  Steers. — I  wish  to  obtain  through 
your  pages,  some  remarks  on  the  management 
and  breaking  of  steers,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  enlighten  me  on 
the  subject.  L.  M. 

Osier  Willow. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  give  me  any  information  in  relation 
to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  Osier  Willows? 
What  soil  is  most  suitable — when  they  should  be 
cut,  and  how  tall  they  will  grow.  We  have  an 


Irishman  here,  who  says  that  in  Ireland  they  have 
a  kind  which  grows  12  or  fourteen  feet  high .  Is 
it  the  Osier,  or  some  other  kind?  I  have  a  swamp 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  a  mucky  soil, 
and  is  overflowed  at  high  tides.  Would  they  do 
well  in  such  a  situation?  Mynderse  Wynkoop. 
Catt skill,  Nov.  26,  1852. 

Curing  Hams. 

A  friend,  who  has  cured  hams,  from  a  recipe 
given  in  the  Cultivator  in  1844,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  assures  us  that  he  has  never  seen 
better  hams,  and  suggests  the  re -publication  of 
the  recipe.  It  is  as  follows: 

Hams. — The  following  mode  of  prepaparing  hams, 
we  have  practiced  for  several  years,  and  can  with  confi¬ 
dence  recommend  it  to  others : 

For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  five  pints 
of  good  molasses,  (or  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar.)  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  and  eight  pounds  rock  salt — add  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire,  skimming  off  the  froth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  boiling  until  the  salt,  &c.,  is  dissolved.  Have 
the  hams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks  with 
the  shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in 
better.  When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool,  pour  it  over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in 
pickle  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pieces,  or  the  state  of  the  weather — more  time  be¬ 
ing  required  in  cold,  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or 
mutton  hams,  intended  for  smoking  or  drying,  may  be 
cured  according  to  this  mode,  and  will  be  found  excel¬ 
lent. 

Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on  smoking. 
They  should  be  hung  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire,  as 
not  to  be  heated.  They  should  also  be  hung  up  with 
the  shank  end  downward,  as  this  will  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  their  juices  by  dripping.  Small  hams,  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  will  answer  with  two  weeks'  smok¬ 
ing,  but  larger  ones,  and  those  wanted  for  keeping, 
should  be  smoked  four  weeks  or  more. 

Different  articles  are  used  for  smooking.  Perhaps 
sawdust  from  hard  wood,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
had,  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  Corncobs  are  first 
rate,  and  are  said  by  some  to  make  the  (<  sweetest  ” 
smoke  of  anything.  Chips  of  maple  and  hickory,  or 
the  small  branches  of  those  kinds  of  wood,  do  well. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes  in  Corn-fields. — At 
an  ag.  meeting  in  N.  Hampshire,  a  cultivator  stated 
that  be  had  found  pumpkins,  squashes  and  turneps, 
in  corn-fields,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  corn.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  as  they  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  operate  in  the  same  way  as  weeds.  He 
had  also  found,  by  using  the  corn-planting  ma¬ 
chine  for  every  alternate  row,  a  difference  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  corn-planter  of  about  seven  bushels  per 
acre.  So  much  for  regularity  and  perfection  of 
work. 

Corn  for  Soiling.— This  was  recommended  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  to  be  sown  in  small  portions 
for  several  successive  weeks,  so  as  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  cut  and  fed  out  in  the  same  way .  It  had  been 
found  best  to  cut  it  the  day  before  feeding,  and 
to  allow  it  to  wilt  partially  in  the  sun,  for  if  fed 
perfectly  fresh  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  scour¬ 
ing,  and  became  unpalatable. 
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Jtote  for  tire  $lptf). 

K7"  In  presenting  to  the  public  the  first  num. 
her  of  our  new  and  Cheap  series  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
our  friend  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  co., 
who  has  been  for  years  a  regular  contributor  to 
our  pages,  will  hereafter  devote  a  much  larger 
portion  of  his  time  to  our  Journals,  as  associate 
editor.  In  addition  to  his  Services,  we  have  se¬ 
cured  other  aid  for  the  various  departments  of  our 
new  weekly  journal;  and  as  The  Cultivator  is 
to  be  made  up  from  its  pages,  we  doubt  but  we 
shall  be  able  to  convince  our  readers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  reduction  in  price,  that  there 
will  be  no  deterioration  in  the  character  and  re¬ 
putation  of  The  Cultivator.  Indeed,  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  they  do  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  has  prov¬ 
ed  superior  to  any  former  volume. 

OCT*  The  postage  on  The  Cultivator  is  only 
six  cents  a  year  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived.  — 

The  State  Fair  too  Early. — We  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  complaining  that  the  Fair  is 
held  quite  too  early  in  the  season.  Farmers  in 
the  wheat  growing  districts,  are  in  the  midst  of 
their  autumn  work,  the  weather  is  usually  very 
oppressively  warm,  and  the  dust  intolerable.  A 
farmer  in  Steuben  county,  in  a  recent  communi¬ 
cation,  says,  “  Last  year  there  were  several  hun¬ 
dreds  from  our  county  in  attendance,  and  at  least 
thirty  from  our  little  town ;  this  year  not  over 
four  or  five  persons  went  from  the  county.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  have  been  asked  a  thousand  times  why  the 
Fair  was  held  so  early.”  The  Executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Society  should  take  this  matter  into 
consideration.  We  doubt  not  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  to  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
would  accommodate  better  a  large  portion  of  our 
working  farmers.  — — 

Age  op  Animals.- — A  correspondent  in  Che¬ 
nango  county,  under  the  signature  of  “Augustus,” 
charges  that  a  man  entered  a  three-year  old  ani¬ 
mal  at  the  last  State  Fair,  in  the  class  of  two 
year  olds,  and  received  a  premium  for  it  in  that 
class,  when  he  knew  that  it  was  over  three  years 
old.  Such  deceptions  are  sometimes  undoubted¬ 
ly  practiced,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  committees.  If  Augustus  will  com- 
municate  the  name  of  the  party,  with  the  proof 
of  the  fact,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the 
person  will  not  be  permitted  again  to  enter  the 
list  of  competitors  for  the  Society’s  premium. 


Importation  of  Improved  Stock. — Lewis  G. 
Morris,  Esq.,  of  Fordham,  Westchester  county, 
whose  annual  sales  of  improved  stock,  have  attract¬ 
ed  so  much  attention  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  with  several 
very  valuable  additions  to  his  herd,  purchased  by 
himself,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  best 
yards  in  England.  They  consist  of  a  fine  young 
Durham  bull  and  two  heifers,  two  Devon  cows 
and  a  bull ;  the  latter  and  one  of  the  cows  from 
the  celebrated  stock  of  Mr.  Quartley;  the  other 
a  prize  cow,  and  both  cows  in  calf  by  Mr.  Quart- 
ley’s  prize  bull— some  South  Down  sheep  from 
Jonas  Webb,  and  some  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs.  These  animals  will  enable  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  to  give  increased  value  to  his  herds,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  excite  a  higher  interest  in  his  future 
sales. 

Mr.  Morris,  also  purchased  a  pair  of  superior 
Durhams,  for  Noel  J.  Becar,  Esq.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Mr.  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  has  recently 
imported  three  fine  Herefords,  a  bull  and  two 
cows,  selected  especially  for  him  in  England.  The 
sire  of  the  heifers  was  Lord  Berwick’s  celebrated 
bull,  which  received  the  first  prize  in  his  class,  at 
the  Royal  Society’s  show  in  1851. 

A  Large  Yield  of  Potatoes.— Mr.  J.  C.  Tif¬ 
fany,  of  Coxsaclde,  Greene  county,  raised  on  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes, 
of  the  “Dover”  variety,  from  seven  bushels  of 
seed.  The  land  was  manured  with  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  simply,  and  the  crop  while  growing  received 
no  extra  attention,  save  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds.  — - 

Lopped  Horns.— C.  II.  Stone,  of  Warren,  Ct., 
says  that  lopped  horns  may  be  raised  by  “  taking 
sharp  glass,  and  scraping  the  horn  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  top,  and  for  two  or  three  inches  from 
it.  Scrape  it  thin,  but  not  so  as  to  cut  through 
it,  and  then  oil  with  sweet  oil.  Repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  three  or  four  weeks,  until  the  horn  is  rais¬ 
ed  as  high  as  desired.  It  will  not  fail,  nor  injure 
the  horn.”  - — 

Potato  Rot. — An  article  in  the  Western  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Review,  from  a  correspondent,  replies 
to  a  few  remarks  which  appeared  some  months 
since  in  this  paper,  in  so  uncalled  for  and  discour¬ 
teous  manner,  that  we  are  surprised  that  our 
friend,  the  gentlemanly  editor  of  that  excellent  ma¬ 
gazine,  should  have  admitted  it  without  comment. 
The  remarks  which  we  published  were  a  respect¬ 
ful  reply  to  some  opinions  advanced  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Plowman,— unless  a  polite  request  for 
him  to  furnish  certain  new  insects  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  had  been  “created,”  or  had  made  their 
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“appearance,”  be  regarded  as  “treating  with 
contempt”  the  opinions  of  others.  If  this  was 
wrong  in  us,  what  must  we  think  of  the  far 
more  uncivil  remarks  of  the  writer  in  the  Re¬ 
view?  He  thinks,  because  insects  have  sometimes 
been  discovered  on  diseased  potatoes,  that  they 
must  always  necessarily  exist  there — a  kind  of 
reasoning  which  has  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  error. 
If  a  certain  species  of  Aphis  is  found  in  a  hundred 
instances  on  a  diseased  plant,  and  in  ten  other  in¬ 
stances  cannot  be  detected  by  the  most  careful 
daily  examinations,  this  would  demonstrate  that 
the  disease  was  caused  by  something  else.  And 
this  is  the  very  ground  which  we  have  always  ta¬ 
ken.  — 

The  Farmer's  Magazine ,  London,  copies  the 
entire  account  of  the  Trial  of  Implements  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  from  the  Cultivator  of  Sept.  last. 

Hilling  Corn. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  all 
the  speakers  objected  to  hilling  corn.  One  farm¬ 
er,  who  had  experimented  by  hilling  and  leaving 
the  earth  level,  found  no  apparent  difference  in 
the  product,  but  found  the  hilled  portions  more 
likely  to  be  broken  down  by  storms.  The  other 
stood  more  firmly ;  or  if  bent,  sooner  recovered 
itself.  Was  not  this  owing  to  the  better  matur¬ 
ing  and  hardening  of  the  roots? 


Unfading  Beauty. 

Dali  days  have  come ;  the  low  winds  moan, 

The  sky  looks  cold  and  grey ; 

The  leaves,  torn  from  the  forest’s  hough, 

In  whirling  eddies  play. 

Long  since  the  flowers,  the  lovely  flowers, 

That  made  the  landscape  bright 

As  smiles  in  childhood’s  happy  face. 

Have  vanished  from  the  sight. 

No  minstrelsy  now  fills  the  groves, 

But  from  the  leafless  spray, 

The  raven  gives  ill-boding  notes, 

Or  cheerless  screams  the  jay. 

The  garner'd  grain,  the  gather’d  fruit. 

Have  paid  for  fruitful  toil, 

And  trees,  like  lifeless  monuments, 

Stand  on  the  naked  soil. 

Cold  rains  descend  and  copious  fill 
The  saturated  land, 

While  all  around  the  plashy  pools 
And  yellow  puddles  stand. 

Beasts  seek  their  dens,  the  birds  have  gone 
In  softer  climes  to  roam ; 

The  squirrel  finds  his  hollowed  tree, 

And  man,  his  costlier  home. 

Still  there  are  charms  that  cannot  fade-, 

But. mock  the  winter’s  rage; 

The  varied  seasons  safely  pass, 

And  live  from  age  to  age. 

Then  while  the  frailer  things  decay, 

A  solace  we  shall  find, 

If  we  have  made  these  charms  our  own — 

The  beauties  of  the  mind.  C.  F.  L.  F. 

Milivaukie,  Wiss. 


Mr.  Emery’s  advertisement  of  Reaping  Machine,  which 
was  promised  this  month,  is  necessarily  crowded  out  by  the 
pressure  of  other  matter,  till  next  month. 


The  .Ever  Green  Sweet  Corn. 

A  FEW  bushels  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  of  corn, 
from  seed  raised  bv  Professor  Mapes,  for  sale.  Per 
bushel,  $10  ;  per  \  peck,  $2;  per  quart,  $1.  Sent  by  Express 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  money  by 
mail.  Seedsmen  supplied.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
prolific  variety  of  sweet  corn  ever  grown.  No  farmer  should 
be  without  it.  Address  ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

Jan  1 — It* _ White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money. 

THE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  agent  in  each 
county  and  town  of  the  Union.  A  capital  of  from  $5  to 
$10  only  will  be  required,  and  any  thing  like  an  efficient,  en¬ 
ergetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day, — 
indeed  some  of  the  Agents  now  employed  are  realizing  twice 
that  sum.  Every  information  will  be  given  by  addressing, 
(postage  paid,)  WM.  A.  KINSLER, 

Jan.  1 — It* Box  601  Philadelphia  Post  Office. 


Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

AND 

C.  Deburgh’s  No.  I  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

IN  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Working  Farmer  the  undersigned  is 
charged  with  selling  Superphosphate  of  Lime  made  by  a 
different  manufacfurer  than  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  his  Improved 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.  We  in  answer  do  say,  that  we 
sold  upwards  of  one  hundred  tons  of  C.  Deburgh’s  No.  1  Su¬ 
perphosphate  of  Lime.  We  have,  and  do  now  recommend 
it  a  better  article  than  that  made  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  as  we 
had  both  analysed  by  one  of  the  best  chemists  in  this  country, 
and  found  that  made  by  C.  Deburgh  a  superior  article.  It  is 
made  of  Bone  and  Coal  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  after 
which  a  large  quantity  of  Peruvian  Guano  is  added,  likewise 
the  residue  of  ammoniaeal  chambers,  which  of  itself  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertilizer.  We  do  recommend  to  every  purcha¬ 
ser,  to  request  an  analysis  from  the  vender  of  the  so-called 
improved — also  C.  Deburgh’s  No.  1  Superposphate  of  Lime, 
and  purchase  subject  to  such  analysis. 

LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

Jan.  1 — m2wlt.  25  Cliff  Street,  New-York. 


The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 

OFFER  their  Poudrette  this  season  at  their  usual  rates, 
viz:  One  barrel,  $2.00 — 2  barrels,  $3.50 — 3  barrels, 
$5.00—5  barrels,  $8.00—6  barrels,  $9.50,  and  any  amount 
over  6  barrels  $1  50  per  barrel.  Delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense,  on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad,  in  the  city  of 
New-York.  0=“  A  small  trial  requested. 

This  article  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  approved 
of  as  a  manure  for  corn  and  garden  vegetables,  that  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertisement  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Company 
will  send  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion,  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  use,  Ac. — also 
certificates  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  A.  J.  Downiug,  and 
others,  together  with  other  interesting  matter.  Orders  sent 
by  mail,  enclosing  money,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to  the 
“  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  New-York,”  office  74 
Cortiand  Street.  Jan.  1— m5.w5t 


A  Farmer  and  his  Wile 

WANTED,  to  take  charge  of  a  Dairy  Farm  in  the  town- 
of  Rye. Apply  to  JOHN  C.  JAY,  Rye,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1,  1852 — 3t.* 


New  and  Important  Insurance. 
Northern  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  Plattsburgh  N.  Y. 

TNCORPORATEDby  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New* 
L  York,  July.  1851.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  Live- 
Stock  insured  against  Death,  by  the  combined  risks  of  Fire, 
Water,  Accidents, Diseases.  Ac  CAPITAL,  $50,000. 

GEORGE  MOORE,  Plattsburgh,  Sec’y. 

I.  C.  Mix,  Fort  Ann,  Gen.  Agent. 

October  13, 1851. 

This  company  are  now  organized  and  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  insurance.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
owners  of  valuable  animals  will  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  this  mode  of  protection.  If  fire,  life  and 
marine  insurances  are  proper  and  expedient,  so  is  live  stock 
insurance :  the  reasons  for  insurance  are  equally  applicable 
to  all. 

For  terms  please  apply  to  Company’s  Agents. 

Plattsburgh,  July  1 — tf. 
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CHEAPEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER,  PHILADELPHIA, 

AGRICULTURAL  SUBJECTS, 


IS  afforded  to  single  subscribers  at  One  Dollar  per  year. 

This  paper  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  has  a  larger  paying 
subscription  list,  than  any  other  family  paper  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet,  with  fair  type, 
and  contains  as  much  reading  as  the  largest  of  the  two  dol¬ 
lar  weeklies.  The  great  aim  of  its  publishers  is  to  make  it 
an  entertaining,  as  well  as  an  instructive  family  companion. 
To  this  end  a  large  amount  of  literary  talent  has  been  enlist¬ 
ed  in  its  behalf,  and  the 

BEST  STORIES  AND  POETRY 

that  reach  the  public  through  the  newspaper  press,  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Newspaper.”  In  the  matter  of  NEWS 
it  has  superior  facilities,  being  printed  on  a  pair  of  Hoe’s  ce¬ 
lebrated  eight  cylinder  machines,  capable,  the  two,  of  printing 
forty  thousand  impressions  per  hour,  its  columns  are  kept 
open  to  within  a  few  hours  of  its  date  and  by  a  liberal  ex¬ 
penditure  for  news  by  magnetic  telegraph,  is  every  week  en¬ 
abled  to  furnish  its  subscribers  with  intelligence  from  four  to 
eight  days  nearer  its  date,  than  do  the  two  dollar  weeklies, 
which  are  mostly  printed  on  the  common  slow  press.  A  large 
portion  of  each  humber  is  devoted  to  original  articles  on 


from  scientific  and  practical  farmers,  the  consideration  being 
a  free  subscription  to  all  who  will  become  occasional  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Farmer’s  Department  of  our  paper.  Market 
Reports,  Biographies,  Sketches,  Reviews,  and  in  fact  every 
thing  tending  to  make  a  complete  family  paper,  is  encompass¬ 
ed  within  the  design  of  its  publishers,  without  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  Subscription  Terms  are  for  One  Newspaper  Weekly ,  One 
Year ,  One  Dollar. 


Club  of  6  copies, . $5 

Club  of  13  copies, . 10 

Club  of  20  copies, .  15 

Club  of  27  copies, . 20 


Club  of  34  copies, ....  $25 
Club  of  42  copies,. ...  30 
Club  of  50  copies,. ...  35 

Club  of  75  copies,. ...  50 


The  amount  of  subscription  must  be  in  advance,  and  in  no 
case  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  year.  Orders  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  must  be  addressed  post-paid,  to 

A.  H.  SIMMONS  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper,  S.  W.  Corner  of 
Jan.  1 — It.  Third  and  Chestnut  sts.,  Philadelphia. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS— of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

•  VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of  approvedkinds. 
CORN  SHELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Moll’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES— of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  &  Mears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS— Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  &  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New- York.  Nov.  1 — tf. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  Farmers,  that 
cutting  the  food  for  cattle  will  save  about  from  25  to  30 
per  cent.  Bertholf’s  Oblique  Rotary  Corn  Stalk,  Hay  and 
Straw  Cutter,  is  conceded  by  all  that  have  used  them,  to  be 
far  superior  to  any  other,  as  it  destroys  all  hard  substances  in 
the  stalk,  leaving  it  soft  and  easily  eaten.  It  urns  very  easy, 
and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  with  care  will  last 
an  age.  It  has  been  awarded  four  First  Premiums  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  by  the  American  Institute,  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  address,  (post-paid,)  the  Patentee,  H.  W.  BER- 
THOLF,  Sugar  Loaf,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  or  LONGETT 
&  GRIFFING,  25  Cliff  St.,  New-York,  who  are  ageiats. 
Patent  Rights  for  sale.  Nov.  1 — 3t. 

EMERY  &  CO.’s 

Improved  Horse  Power.  Thrashers  and  Separators. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery’s  new  patent  Improved  Horse  Power, 
Thrashers  and  Separators  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Ware-house  is  the  only  Depot  where  this 
superior  power  can  be  had.  As  many  powers  are  represent 
ed  as  Emery’s  patent,  to  avoid  impositions,  be  careful  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  name  of  Emery  &  Co.,  is  cast  in  full  on  every 
link  of  chain  and  the  wheel  hub. 

LONGETT  &  GRTFFING. 

July  1 — tf.  25  Cliff  street,  New-York. 


Sausage  Cutter. 

THE  general  configuration  of  this  amchine  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  engraving  above.  It  will  cut  one  hun¬ 
dred  lbs.  of  meaper  hour,  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  as 
to  have  a  continuous  action.  The  machine,  as  represented 
above,  is  open,  but  when  shut  forms  an  inner  cylinder 
through  which  runs  the  cylinder  of  pegs,  operating  against  a 
spiral  of  knives.  The  meat  is  made  finer  or  coarser,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  fed.  Price,  wood 
frames  with  one  set  of  knives,  $5— with  two  set  of  knives, 
$3.  Iron  frame  $4.  For  sale  by 

LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING, 

Nov.  1 — 3t.  No.  25  Cliff  Street,  New-York. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,beingapart  of  his  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land ;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  an.l 
other  valuable  timber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  properly  will  be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1 — tf.  Ferrisburgh,  Addison  co.,  Vt. 

Albany  Drain  Tile  Works. 

No  60  Lancaster  Street — West  of  Medical  College ,  Albany. 
rI^HE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  Draining  Tile  of  the 
F  following  descriptions.  Prices  reduced. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

54  inch  Rise,  or  inch  Calibre, . $18  00  pr.  1000. 

4i  :t  “  3£  “  15  00  “ 

3J  “  “  2|  “  12  00  “ 

Sole  Tile. 

4£  inch  Rise,  or  3|  inch  Calibre, . $18  00  pr.  1000. 

3£  “  ‘‘  2f  “  12  00  “ 

These  Tile  are  over  one  foot  in  length,  and  are  so  formed 
as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  draining  land  from  12  to  20 
feet  each  side  of  the  drain — being  the  cheapest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  article  used. 

Tile  sufficientlylargefordrainsarounddwellings,  at  $4  and 
$8  per  100  pieces.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1&52 — tf.  JOHN  GOTT. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

AND  MECHANIC’S  ASSISTANT, 

Edited  and  Published  in  Cleveland  Ohio,  by  Thomas  Brown. 

A  FAMILY  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horti¬ 
culture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Literal ure  Domestic  Economy, 
Social  Improve,  ment,  and  General  Intelligence. 

The  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  all  the  leading  articles 
bought  and  sold  in  the  NEW-YORK,  CLEVELAND,  CIN¬ 
CINNATI  and  PITTSBURGH  Markets,  are  also  accurate¬ 
ly  reported  each  week. 

The  Farmer  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  one  of  the  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Sample  Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
if  Ihe  request  be  made  of  the  Publisher,  by  letter,  post-paid. 

Terms. — Single  Subscribers  $2.00.  Clubs  of  two  or  more, 
$1.50  each — invariably  in  advance. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Farmer  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  square,  (ten  lines  or  less,) 
for  the  first  insertion,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  subsequent  in¬ 
sertion. 

THOS.  BROWN,  Publisher, 
Merchant’s’  Exchange,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Nov.  1,  1852 — 3t 

THE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  vols.  1  to  9,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  $1  per  vol. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Spring  Course  of  Lectures. 

THE  next  course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
February  8.  1853,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

Surgery — Auden  March,  M.  D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine— James  McNaughton, 
M.  D. 

Meteria  Medica — T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D. 

Anatomy — James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D. 

Chemistry — Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine — Thomas  Hun,  M.  D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Amos  Dean,  Esq. 

Obstetrics — Howard  Townsend,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Instruction  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  at  the  Hospital  and  College. 

Fees  for  the  first  course.  $60;  second  course,  $50;  Matri¬ 
culation  fee,  $5;  Graduation  fee  $20.  Students  who  have  at¬ 
tended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  other  institutions,  will 
be  required  to  pay  $10. 

0=*  Graduates  of  this  College,  and  of  Institutions  where 
the  requirements  are  the  same  as  at  this,  will  have  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Leelures.  Albany,  Dec.  4.  1852. 

Jan  1 — m&w2t  THOMAS  HUN,  Registrar. 

New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

WE  have  constantly  on  hand,  the  most  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  embracing  every  Imple¬ 
ment,  Machine,  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Planter,  Farmer, 
or  Gardener.  Also  Gnauo,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Durham,  and  oth- 
-er  improved  breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO. 

Jan.  1.  1853 — tf.  189  and  191  AVater  St.,  NewYork, 

Clarke’s  Excelsior  Milk  Churn. 

FOR  horse  power,  can  be  made  of  any  good  iron-hooped 
cask  or  barrel.  The  dash-board,  or  cross-bar  and  ven¬ 
ting  funnels,  are  set  on  the  irons  or  fixed  tubes,  on  which  the 
barrel  revolves.  Prices  for  next  season:  The  Crank  Churn, 
$2  50  to  $10;  irons  for  the  Milk  Churn,  $1  per  sett.  The  Ex¬ 
celsior  Churn  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  dairy¬ 
man,  who,  by  applying  early,  can  have  the  size  they  wish. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  State  and  County  rights.  Apply  to 
GEO.  B.  CLARKE. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1853 — w2t.* 
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A  Journal  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  Fireside. 

This  is  an  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  first  class,  and 
will  furnish  the  farmer  safe  and  reliable  directions  in  every 
branch  of  his  business.  The  growing  interests  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  and  Fruit  Growing  will  receive  especial  attention,  as 
well  as  matters  of  Rural  Taste  and  Economy. 

The  Fireside  Department  will  have  particular  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  the  refinement  of  the  social 
life  of  country  residents,  though  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
and  entertaining  reading  will  be  given.  The  Record  of 
the  Times  will  embrace  briefly  everything  of  general  inter, 
est.  A  report  of  the  Produce  Market  will  be  found  in  each 
number. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  make  the  paper  attrac¬ 
tive  and  elegant  in  its  typography  and  illustrations,  choice 
and  select  in  its  contents — to  make  it  indispensable  to  the 
Farmer,  and  desirable  to  every  one  who  has  a  rod  of  ground 
to  cultivate,  or  a  home  to  beautify — and  by  devoting  its 
columns  to  Improvement  in  Agriculture,  Elevation  in 
Character,  and  Refinement  in  Taste,  to  render  the 
Country  Gentleman  the  standard  in  its  sphere. 

TERMS.— The  Country  Gentleman  will  be  printed  in  quar¬ 
to  form,  each  number  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  and  forming 
an  annual  voiume  suitable  for  binding,  of  832  pages,  at  Two 
Dollars  per  year  when  paid  in  advance,  or  $2.50  if  not  paid 
in  advance. 

Those  wishing  to  subscribe  will  please  forward  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  to  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Publisher.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  all  post-paid  appli¬ 
cants. 


THE  CULTIVATOR: 

A  monthly  journal  of 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

This  standard  Agricultural  Monthly  commences  with 
the  new  year,  its  Third  Series.  It  is  published  in  the  same 
superior  style,  and  will  now  be  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
the  choicest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  articles  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  appear  in  its  pages.  The  price 
hereafter  will  be  as  follows: 

Single  copies,  Fifty  Cents— Eight  copies  $3— any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

Ail  subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  January  No., 
and  the  payments  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  order  for 
the  paper.  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher ,  Albany ,  N  Y. 

Postmasters  and  all  friends  of  agricultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  1o  act  as  agents  for  The  Cultivator 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 


United  States  Agricultural  "Warehouse  and  Seedstore. 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  bouse  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  &  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  drawlighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds ;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed  ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
—also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Colton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carls,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
farm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette.  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — m&wtf. 
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OF  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Cultivator  Office,  395  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany 
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The  Parmer’s  Influence. 


HE  true  test  of  ability  in 
farming,  all  the  world  over, 
is  the  greatest  amount  of 
success  in  the  management 
of  those  two  practical  anti¬ 
podes,  cost  and  result.  A 
"  man  who  may  raise  enor¬ 
mous  crops  at  a  cost  of  ten 
times  all  that  these  crops  will  repay  5  or  who 
may  compel  his  farm  laborers,  however  indus¬ 
trious  and  efficient  they  may  be,  to  work  with¬ 
out  tools,  or  at  best,  to  hoe  his  corn  with  a 
garden-trowel,  or  to  water  his  cattle  in  an  egg¬ 
shell — 'would  be  set  down  as  decidedly  a  bad  man¬ 
ager.  On  the  contrary,  the  farmer  who  applies 
his  means  in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  amount  of  results,  whether 
by  enriching  his  land  ultimately,  or  increasing  its 
immediate  products — who  turns  all  the  currents 
of  waste  into  profitable  channels — shows  that  the 
touch  of  his  hand  is  that  of  a  master,  and  that  he 
possesses  the  true  philosopher’s  stone,  which  turns 
all  his  applied  energies  into  gold. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  to  point  out  the 
best  way  to  secure  large  dividends  from  farm  ca¬ 
pital.  We  shall  deviate  for  once  from  this  almost 
universal  track,  and  endeavor  to  show  how  the 
farmer  may  increase  the  physical  and  mental  com¬ 
fort  of  himself  and  those  about  him,  quite  as  much 
(and  by  the  outlay  of  far  less  monied  capital,)  as 
by  simply  heaping  together  piles  of  gold.  The 
means  by  which  this  most  desirable  result  is  to  be 
secured,  is  the  proper  use  of  his  influence.  “  My 
influence?  /have  no  influence!”  exclaim  a  host 
of  moderate  farmers,  more  ambitious  and  restless 
perhaps,  than  they  are  willing  to  admit,  and  who 
failed  to  secure  any  nomination  at  the  last  town 
caucus.  “  What  influence  can  I  possibly  have,” 
gravely  expostulates  the  more  sedate  country  re¬ 
sident,  “when  I  cannot  even  persuade  my  own 
boys  to  avoid  the  city,  and  become  cultivators  of 


the  soil?”  “  You  can’t  expect  me  to  have  any  in¬ 
fluence?”  is  the  inquiring  exclamation  of  the  young 
farmer  of  taste,  who  failed  in  saving  from  the  re¬ 
morseless  axe,  a  beautiful  group  of  sugar  maples 
which  stood  in  the  public  road  ■  and  whose  public 
spirit  has  been  chilled  by  the  jeers  of  his  stupid 
neighbors,  for  proposing  to  line  the  highway  with  a 
mile  of  forest  trees. 

But  our  friends  must  not  by  any  means  despair. 
They  possess  a  power  of  which  they  are  not  con¬ 
scious,  although  it  may  not  be  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  quite  in  the  way  they  would  most  desire.  The 
truth  is,  there  are  too  many  who  are  looking  only 
for  some  great  or  extraordinary  occasion  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  powers.  They  may  profitably  remem¬ 
ber  the  fable  of  the  sweeping  mountain  torrent, 
that  was  soon  dry,  contrasted  with  the  perpetual 
rill,  which  always  enlivened  and  refreshed  its 
banks, and  in  process  of  time  filled  a  vast  lake  with 
its  waters. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  may  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  for  rural  taste.  A  friend  of 
ours  moved  into  a  district  of  country  where  the 
people  generally  would  have  been  regarded  as  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  of  all  taste  of  the  kind.  He 
could  not  persuade  a  single  man  among  them  to 
plant  an  ornamental  tree.  He  however  resolved 
to  have  the  comforts  and  embellishments  of  country 
life,  though  of  a  cheap  character,  for  his  own  fa¬ 
mily.  His  wondering  neighbors  began  to  inquire 
about  the  trees  he  planted,  “  that  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  look  at,”  and  pitied  the  wretched 
taste  which  he  exhibited  by  not  placing  his  lilacs, 
honeysuckles,  magnolias,  and  evergreens,  “  all  in 
a  row.”  But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
true  taste,  that  the  more  they  are  scrutinized,  the 
more  pleasing  they  appear ;  and  those  rude  inha¬ 
bitants  evinced,  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
that  the  latent  principle  of  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  which  had  so  long  slumbered 
within  them,  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the 
little  plantations  of  roses  and  shrubbery  about 
their  dwellings,  that  they  might  enjoy  something 
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of  the  same  delightful  home  scenery  which  they 
had  been  insensibly  led  to  admire  in  their  pioneer 
neighbor.  It  was  not  many  years  before  a  great 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
many  had  learned  that  there  was  some  satisfaction 
in  neat  dwellings  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  may  exert  a  most 
valuable  and  powerful  influence,  in  leading  his 
children,  and  those  more  immediately  beneath  his 
care,  to  exalted  views  of  the  scenes  around  them. 
It  does  not  at  all  destroy  or  lesson  one’s  skill  to 
manage  those  two  refractory  opponents,  Cost  and 
Profit,  to  look  up  occasionally  from  the  plow-point 
before  him,  to  the  rich,  varied,  and  magnificent 
panorama  around  him, 

From  the  blue  rim,  where  shies  and  mountains  meet, 

Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  his  feet ; 
neither  does  it  at  all  require  the  rare  gifts  of  the 
u  philosophic  few”  to  look  upon 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields, 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
with  something  of  the  eye  of  a  painter,  naturalist, 
and  admirer  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in  De¬ 
sign.  This  study  very  soon  becomes  contagious. 
We  knew  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  earth,  whose 
delight  in  reading  the  works  of  creation,  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  quite  as  skillful  in  making  this  study 
attractive  to  others ;  and  when  we  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  great  numbers  of  young  people  whom 
he  had  fascinated  into  this  pursuit,  we  have  often 
involuntarily  been  led  to  contrast  hini  with 

“  The  churl  who  holds  it  heresy  to  think, 

And  knows  no  music  but  the  dollar's  chink ; 

Who  never  found  what  good  from  science  grew 
Save  the  grand  truth,  that  one  and  one  make  two ; 
And  he,  across  whose  brain  scarce  dare  to  creep, 
Aught  but  the  parent  pair,  to  get ,  to  keep.” 

Again — every  farmer  may  exert  an  excellent  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  owm  neighborhood  in  many  ways. 
By  perseverence,  he  may  accomplish  much  in  ele¬ 
vating  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  schools 
—-those  fountains  from  which  are  to  flow  the  very 
life-streams  of  intelligence  to  our  successors  on 
the  great  theater  of  life.  He  may  promote  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  by  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
periodicals.  He  may  often  find  means  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  sickness  has 
stripped  of  physical  comforts.  It  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  point  out  all  the  ways  in  which  a  real¬ 
ly  earnest,  straight  forward,  kind  and  modest 
man,  may  benefit  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  labor,  although  all 
and  even  more  may  be  done  while  others  may  be 
idling,  talking  nonsense,  or  attending  public  amuse¬ 
ments — and  it  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  that  all  this  should  not  make  a  strong 
impression  on  those  who  come  in  contact.  In  his 
own  family,  too,  his  influence  is  still  greater  than 


elsewhere,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Domestic  sun¬ 
shine  or  storms  are  very  much  at  the  command 
of  the  head  authority.  A  single  ill-natured  re¬ 
mark  will  often  send  its  poison  and  contagion 
through  a  whole  household — a  uniform  air  of 
kindness  cannot  fail  greatly  to  soften  the  asperi¬ 
ties  of  life  5  and  especially  when,  to  speak  collo¬ 
quially,  “  every  thing  goes  crooked,”  a  few  words 
fitly  spoken,  will  drop  like  balm  into  the  corrod¬ 
ing  irritation  of  bad  nature,  and  like  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  spring,  breathe  cheerfulness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  about  those  within  their  influence. 

How,  if  any  one  believe  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  duties  does  not  greatly  increase 
one’s  own  happiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others,  u  then  has  he  no  human  blood  in 
his  veins.”  He  is  one  of  those  chrysalids  of  mor¬ 
tality,  whose  object  in  living  is  to  suffer  as  little, 
and  enjoy  as  much  as  possible,  within  their  own 
shell  of  physical  selfishness.  There  are  others 
who  assent  to  all  we  have  said,  but  who  commit 
the  supreme  folly  of  chasing  the  rainbow  of  pro¬ 
mised  enjoyment,  by  trying  first  to  get  rich !  Ho 
wonder  that  farmer’s  sons  rash  into  the  city,  when 
their  country  homes,  with  the  inexhaustible  at¬ 
tractions  which  viight  be  thrown  around  them, 
are  made  repulsive,  or  at  least  dull.  Fortunately, 
the  exercise  of  taste  in  rural  improvement— the 
study  of  the  beauties  of  country  life — the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  neighborhood  amenities — and  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influence  of  kindness  in  families — do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  income  of  a  duke ;  and  he  who  has  ac¬ 
complished  all  these  well,  in  addition  to  the  skill¬ 
ful  management  of  his  plantation,  has  perhaps  as 
just  an  expectation  as  any  one,  of  a  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  to  his  life,  in  the  hope  that  he  has  not  lived 
wholly  in  vain.  — o- — 

Tull’s  System  of  Culture. 

Jethro  Tull,  whose  experiments,  more  than  a 
century  since,  accomplished  so  much  for  drill- 
husbandry,  and  produced  such  wonderful  results 
by  cultivation  merely,  was  led  to  adopt  the  notion 
that  stirring  the  soil  constantly  and  thoroughly, 
was  alone  sufficient  for  raising  the  heaviest  crops, 
without  the  aid  of  manure.  For  a  series  of  years 
he  was  eminently  successful ;  but  subsquently  the 
soils  which  he  had  so  long  cropped,  showed  evi¬ 
dent  signs  of  exhaustion.  We  perceive,  by  the 
last  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (in  an  article 
probably  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Harris)  that  S. 
Smith,  of  Horthampton,  England,  has  lately  re¬ 
vived  this  practice,  by  a  series  of  experiments  re¬ 
markable  for  their  perfection  and  completeness, 
and  not  less  remarkable  for  the  eminent  success 
which  has  attended  them.  He  keeps  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  wheat  drills  finely  tilled  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  inches.  He  has  taken  seven  successive 
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crops  from  the  same  acre,  and  yet  we  are  informed 
that  when  compared  with  highly  manured  pieces 
of  land,  producing  56  to  58  bushels  per  acre,  this 
“  far  exceeded  them.”  One  gentleman,  who  vi¬ 
sited  this  crop,  exclaimed,  when  he  first  saw  it, 
This  land  has  been  lavishly  dressed  with  ammo- 
niacal  manure.”  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  a  very 
stiff  one— -such  results  could  not  probably  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  other.  The  opinion  is  advanced 
that  soil  so  treated  receives  a  high  manuring  by 
means  of  the  ammonia  absorbed  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  which  clay  eminently  possesses  the  pow¬ 
er  of  doing  ■;  but  it  may  be  strongly  questioned  whe- . 
ther  all  the  elements  of  fertility  received  in  this 
way  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  richness  of  the 
soil  perpetually.  We  have  known  heavy  clay 
lands  in  Western  New- York,  yield  heavy  succes¬ 
sive  crops  of  wheat  for  a  much  longer  term  of 
years  than  in  the  experiment  above  stated,  but 
yet  the  time  for  deterioration  finally  came.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  farmers  generally  sus¬ 
tain  a  prodigious  loss  by  a  want  of  the  sufficient 
pulverization  of  heavy  soils,  which,  by  the  way, 
can  be  only  effected  after  thorough  drainage. 


Use  of  Lime  and  Marl. 

The  English  agriculturists  have  used  lime  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  for  a  long  time,  and  have  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  experience  relative  to  its  applica¬ 
tion.  At  a  lecture  recently  given  by  Professor 
Nesbit,  before  the  London  Farmers ’  Club,  he  sta¬ 
ted  a  number  of  ascertained  facts,  which,  briefly 
related,  may  be  Interesting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  desire  information  on  this  subject.  In  speaking 
of  liming  and  marling ,  he  said  it  made  little  dif¬ 
ference,  generally,  whether  calcareous  matter  was 
applied  in  the  form  of  chalk  disintegrated  by  frost, 
marl,  quick-lime,  or  disintegrated  limestones. 
Limestone  is  burned,  and  thus  reduced  to  fine 
powder — -it  very  soon  returns  to  a  carbonate,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  state  as  before  burning,  except 
that  its  mechanical  condition  is  entirely  changed  to 
that  of  fine  powder.  This,  he  regards  as  the  chief 
object  of  burning.  For  lime  acts  beneficially  for 
many  years  in  a  soil,  long  after  all  traces  of  its 
caustic  nature  have  disappeared. 

Some  limestones  contain  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  potash  and  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  sometimes  add  much  to  their  value. 
Here  analysis  becomes  of  great  use. 

As  to  the  rationale  of  its  action,  he  regards  it  as 
operoting.  in  several  ways.  First,  in  dissolving  the 
alkalies,  for  the  use  of  growing  plants,  a  result 
which  had  been  found  by  trying  the  experiment 
during  a  period  of  six  months  in  the  laboratory. 
Secondly,  in  'effecting  a  slow  decomposition  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  soils  for  the  same  use ;  which  Is 


strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  new  land,  or  new® 
ly  broken  fields,  are  altogether  the  most  benefit- 
fed  by  its  action.  The  same  operation  takes  place 
upon  manures  in  the  soil.  The  ammonia  which 
has  been  absorbed,  is  fed  to  plants  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  lime.  Hence  on  hard-cropped  land, 
which  has  been  nearly  exhausted  of  organic  con¬ 
stituents,  lime  is  of  little  use.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  soils  are  deficient  in  lime,  even  a  manur¬ 
ing  of  guano,  will  be  of  little  comparative  use. 

If  you  go  to  such  a  place  as  Exmoor,”  says 
Prof.  Nesbit,  u  where  the  land  has  not  been  turn¬ 
ed  up  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  where  the 
soil  contains  only  enough  lime  for  a  chemist  to 
swear  by,  you  will  find  the  use  of  any  other  ma¬ 
nure  of  no  avail  without  it.  I  have  observed  my¬ 
self.  oh  certain  parts  of  that  moor,  where  lime  had 
been  put,  turneps  were  splendid ;  but  the  instant 
you  passed  the  line  up  to  which  the  lime  had  been 
applied,  the  crop  entirely  failed.  If  you  were  to 
take  a  handful  of  slaked  lime,  and  inscribe  your 
name  on  the  soil,  you  would  be  able  to  trace,  three 
or  four  years  after,  the  exact  spot  where  it  was 
marked.”  He  quotes  the  old  proverb  as  contain¬ 
ing  much  truth — 

ec  The  use  of  lime  without  manure 
Will  always  make  the  farmer  poor.” 

He  states,  (what  has  also  been  discovered  in 
this  country,)  that  there  may  be  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  lime  in  soils  resting  upon  limestone — and 
mentions  cases  where  the  limestone  has  been  with¬ 
in  six  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  not  the 
thousandth  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  soil  itself  •  and 
adds  that  in  some  of  the  south-eastern  counties 
they  are  actually  chalking  the  Chalk  Downs  to 
great  advantage.  - — o— 

Large  and  Small  Potatoes. 

IF.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo,  well  known  to  the 
horticultural  public,  in  his  late  address  before  the 
Erie  County  Agricultural  Society,  gives  his  views 
and  states  the  following  facts,  which  we  believe 
will  full}7,  accord  with  general  experience,  always 
excepting  the  influence  of  drouth,  which  in  some 
instances  will  wither  and  dry  up  small  portions  of 
u  seed”  potatoes,  before  they  have  imparted  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  to  the  young  plant,  and  which  is 
the  reason  why  uncut  potatoes  are  sometimes  the 
best ■ 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  in  growing  potatoes, 
whether  it  was  an  essential,  as  with  other  seeds  to  plant 
the  finest  and  best  matured  tubers  for  seeds,  adopting  the 
maxim  that  ee  like  produces  like.”  This  point  I  feel 
satisfied  I  have  fully  tested,  and  as  it  is  one  of  pecunia¬ 
ry  interest  to  the  farmer,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  de¬ 
claring  the  results  of  my  numerous  experiments.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  erred  in'  supposing  the  tuber  to  be 
true  seed,  which  it  is  not;  the  seed  being  in  the  ball. 
The  potato  or  tuber  being  merely  the  underground  root, 

*  Prof.  N.  also  states  that  lime  is  of  no  value  on  undrained 
land. 
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and  increased  by  elongation.  This  being  the  fact  there 
is  no  analogy  in  the  maxim,  and  results  fully  prove  there 
is  not  a  necessity  to  plant  large  potatoes  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  returns: 

I  have  grown  good  crops,  particularly  of  the  coarser 
varieties,  by  planting  simply  the  parings,  as  taken  off 
by  the  cook ;  but  in  this  case,  by  throwing  so  many  eyes 
into  a  hole,  although  numerous,  they  were  mostly  small. 

The  present  season,  I  planted  two  acres  of  the  pink¬ 
eye  varieties.  The  rows  were  twenty  rods  long.  The 
seed  selected  of  the  undersized  or  medium,  excepting 
six  rows  which  were  of  the  smallest  kind,  usually  call¬ 
ed  pig  potatoes.  I  sort  my  potatoes  into  three  sizes, 
thus — large,  for  sale,  medium  to  small,  for  seed,  and  the 
balance,  none  larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  boil¬ 
ed  for  the  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  Being  short  of  seed  for 
the  ground  prepared,  I  ordered  these  cullings,  not  lar¬ 
ger  than  a  common  marble  or  hickory  nut,  to  be  used  to 
finish  out  with.  The  result  is,  these  six  rows  are  equal 
in  every  respect,  and  by  the  diggers  thought  to  be  bet¬ 
ter,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  whole  plat. 

Form  of  Ox  Yokes. 


Nearly  every  person,  on  looking  at  these  two 
figures,  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
upper,  because  it  looks  better.  True,  Hogarth’s 


line  of  beauty  is  largely  introduced  into  its  out¬ 
line;  but  the  line  of  beauty,  however  excellent  a 
pattern  for  gravel  walks  and  ornamental  furniture, 
is  hardly  the  right  principle  to  govern  the  form  of 


substantial  farm  implements.  Indeed,  we  have 
often  observed  with  suprise,  that  lightness  and 
strength  are  sacrificed  in  a  considerable  degree, 
in  making  ox-yokes,  to  what  appears  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  mere  fashion — a  poor  place  for  its  intro¬ 
duction. 

Fig.  1,  represent  a  form  which  is  very  common 
throughout  the  country;  but  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  lines  a  b,  that  about  three-fourths 
of  its  real  strength  is  destroyed  by  the  deep  hoV 
low  in  the  middle,  and  that  there  is  a  useless  or¬ 
namental  hook  at  each  end.  As  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  an  increase  of  weight  must  be  given, 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  strength.  The  result 
is,  every  farmer’s  boy,  possessing  less  than  man’s 
strength,  has  a  dread  of  the  task  of  yoking  a  pair 
of  oxen,  because  he  cannot,  without  great  effort, 


hold  up  the  heavy  yoke.  Added  to  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  the  time  consumed  in  hewing,  and  the 
timber  required  for  material,  a  breadth  equal  to 
a  c ,  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  improvement.  This  yoke 
may  be  quickly  made  of  a  scantling,  4  by  6  inches, 
answering  all  the  purposes  accomplished  by  the 
other,  and  having  only  one  half  its  weight.  An 
iron  strap  for  holding  the  ring,  passes  round  the 
center,  which  is  not  weakened  by  the  usual  mode 
of  piercing  for  the  iron  bolt.  The  point  of  draft 
may  be  regulated  by  the  length  given  to  the  iron 
shank  holding  the  ring.  What  this  length  should 
be,  has  not,  wre  believe,  been,  very  accurately  as¬ 
certained.  If  the  ring  is  high,  nearly  all  the 
draft  will  press  upon  the  top  of  the  animal’s  neck ; 
if  too  low,  the  bows  will  be  drawn  back  with  so 
great  a  force  as  to  choke  him.  The  proper  me¬ 
dium — throwing  most  of  the  draft  upon  the  neck 
above,  relieved  however  by  a  proper  degree  of 
pressure  by  the  bows — cannot  be  determined  by 
the  dynamometer,  but  only  by  close  observation 
of  the  effect  upon  the  team,  while  using  a  yoke 
which  has  a  ring  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a  screw.  This  is  an  experiment  well 
worthy  of  trial ;  for  it  will  make  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  farmer’s  profits  in  ten  years,  wheth¬ 
er  his  oxen  are  enabled  to  draw  with  a  force  of  four 
hundred  pounds  with  a  well-made  yoke,  or  only 
three  hundred  by  means  of  a  bad  one — a  considera¬ 
tion  quite  as  important  as  that  of  an  easy-running 
plow.  — o- — 

Can  Farming  be  Made  Profitable. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  the  November  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  there  is  an  article  signed  “  Mercutio,” 
which  comments  severely  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  farmer.  Now,  although  the  language  used  is 
perhaps  too  strong  to  agree  with  facts  when  pro¬ 
perly  stated — yet  there  is  certainly  much  truth  in 
the  idea  advanced,  that  as  things  are  now,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  little  money  is  made  by  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  this  does  not  arise  as  is  usually  suppos¬ 
ed,  from  capital  invested  in  agricultural  operations 
paying  so  poor  an  interest,  but  from  causes  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert.  No  class  of  men 
labor  harder  than  the  farmers,  and  no  class  are 
more  deserving  of  the  reward  of  that  labor ;  if, 
therefore,  we  are  not  getting  that  reward,  some 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  it  to  us. 
That  the  subject  of  the  profit  of  farming  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  attention,  is  a  good  omen;  it  is  a 
subject  it  can  do  no  harm  to  agitate ;  it  will  elicit 
truth,  and  truth  is  what  we  always  welcome.  We 
cannot  believe  with  Mercutio,  that  agricultural 
editors  are  to  blame  about  this  matter ;  they  are 
but  the  expounders  of  public  opinion,  and  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  they  should  wish  to  cloak  the 
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truth.  If  farmers  make  no  money  by  their  call- 
mg,  and  agricultural  editors  are  aware  of  the  fact, 
it  ought  to  be  their  duty,  and  would  certainly  be 
to  their  advantage,  to  set  the  matter  fully  before 
the  farming  population,  and  do  all  that,  lay  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents. 

As  to  the  observation  that  farmers  would  be  bet- 
ter  off  to  sell  their  farms  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  bonds  and  mortgages,  we  are  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ed,  made  as  it  is,  without  any  reservation  that 
their  time  is  to  be  otherwise  employed.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  cannot  be  that  the  intelligent  man  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  meant  that  farming  was  worse  than  doing 
nothing.  Does  he  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that 
$3,000  invested  in  bond  and  mortgage,  will  give  a 
man  and  his  family  a  better  living  than  $3,000  in¬ 
vested  in  a  farm  upon  which  is  expended  his  labor 
and  that  of  his  family.  Our  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  does  not  teach  us  that  it  is  a  very  moneymak¬ 
ing  business  generally,  but  surely  could  we  think 
that  it  was  worse  than  doing  nothing,  we  would  no 
longer  bend  our  weary  backs  to  labor,  but  sell  out 
at  once  and  enjoy  our  ease — for  although  we  think 
all  men  ought  to  labor,  either  with  head  or  hands, 
yet  we  think  that  the  laborer  is  at  least  worthy  of 
his  hire.  In  arguing  out  all  matters  of  a  like  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  one  now  before  us,  care  should  be 
taken  never  to  be  carried  away  by  a  partial  view 
of  things,  but  to  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to 
keep  every  point  in  view.  What  may  at  first  sight 
appear  perfectly  evident,  may  upon  farther  inves¬ 
tigation  be  found  to  be  incorrect. 

In  all  farming  operations  so  much  depends  upon 
skill,  industry,  management  and  markets,  that  the 
fact  that  one  man  makes  money,  and  another  does 
not,  is  at  best  uncertain  data.  There  are  many 
other  things,  too,  involved  in  this  point  of  living 
and  making  money.  What  to  one  man  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  living,  to  another  is  simply  existing.  One 
man  would  lay  up  money  fast,  while  another  would, 
with  the  same  income,  spend  it  all.  Perhaps  no 
calling  in  the  world  demands  earlier  education  and 
training  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  successfully 
pursued,  or  its  labor  easily  performed,  than  farming. 
Any  man  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  by  seeing  the 
ease  with  which  a  person  early  trained  to  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  performs  it,  while  to  him  who  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  calling  late  In  life,  no  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  enables  him  to  work  with  the  same  -ease 
and  slight. 

Farmers  at  the  present  day  may  he  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first,  or -primary  class,  are  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  their  calling  from  child¬ 
hood.  They  imbibe  habits  of  Industry,  economy, 
and  practical  skill,  with  the  first  dawning  of  the 
mind.  Labor  to  them  comes,  comparatively  speak¬ 


ing,  easy;  with  strong  arms  and  resolute  hearts 
they  encounter  the  physical  obstacles  which  lie  in 
their  paths  and  overcome  them.  They  subdue  the 
forests,  build  houses,  enclose  lands,  plant,  sow  and 
reap.  These  men  know  hut  little  of  fashion  and 
the  arts— -they  seek  not  for  wealth  and  luxury— 
their  wants  are  few  and  easily  satisfied ;  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  a  small  competency ;  these  are  what 
they  seek  for— these  are  what  they  usually  gain.  . 
This  class  of  farmers  usually  start  the  world  with 
little  or  nothing.  The  little  money  they  may 
chance  to  possess  and  get  together,  is  invested  as 
a  partial  payment  on  a  farm ;  they  then  go  to 
work  upon  it,  live,  (not  as  a  general  thing  upon 
roast  turkey  and  oysters.)  pay  their  interest,  and 
finally  succeed,  after  a  term  of  years,  in  clearing 
their  farm  of  debt.  Now,  that  these  men  do  not 
make  money  very  fast,  is  not  remarkable.  Think 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend ; 
frequently  two  or  three  months  labor  out  of  the 
twelve,  is  given  to  the  item  of  interest , — labor 
against  capitol.  The  great  error  they  generally 
make  is  in  buying  too  largely.  Did  they  but  con¬ 
centrate  their  money  and  their  energy  upon  small¬ 
er  farms,  their  success  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  much  surer,  and  their  toil  much  easier. 
When  the  principle  of  a  more  perfect  system  of 
tillage,  and  the  concentration  of  labor  over  a 
smaller  space,  becomes  better  understood,  we  feel 
sure  that  it  will  work  a  revolution  with  this  class 
of  agriculturists.  Of  the  extent  of  the  indebted- 
ness  of  working  farmers  generally  for  the  farms 
they  own,  few  men  out  of  the  business  are  aware. 
We  will  not  hazard  a  conjecture  here  as  to  the 
amount,  but  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  very 
large.  When,  however,  it  happens,  as  it  some¬ 
times  does,  that  men  belonging  to  the  class  named, 
start  in  the  world  with  a  clear  field  before  them, 
owning  their  farms  free  from  all  Incumbrance, 
we  have  rarely  known  them  to  fail  of  making  a 
good  per  centage  on  their  agricultural  operations. 

To  the  second  class  of  farmers,  belong  a  set  of 
men  who  were  not  brought  up  to  the  business; 
they  were  educated  and  trained  to  other  pursuits, 
but  having  a  taste  for  country  life,  and  having  per¬ 
haps  become  tired  of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and 
commerce,  they  have  bought  farms  and  retired  to 
the  country.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  know 
nothing  of  their  new  business  ;  they  bring  to  the 
country  tastes  and  habits  belonging  to  city  life. 
Their  wives  and  children  are  fond  of  cultivating 
fruits  and  flowers,  but  they  have  little. knowledge 
of,  or  little  taste  for  the  hard  work  of  a  farm. 

In  fact,  the  idea  that  all  the  parties  concerned 
have,  is,  that  they  are  simply  to  enjoy  themselves 
with  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  while  the  labor  of 
the  farm  is  to  he  done  by  hands  hired  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  As  to  even  overseeing  the  work,  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  account,  for  they  are  unable  to 
tell  whether  it  is  done  well  or  not.  Such  men 
must  always  buy  everything  they  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  as  the  old  proverb  truly  says, 
“Experience  keeps  a  dear  school.” 

Now,  it  seldom  occurs  that  the  class  of  men  to 
which  I  am  alluding,  find  everything  about  the 
farm  which  they  have  bought,  to  suit  their  ideas 
of  taste  and  order,  and  immediately  they  begin  to 
build  and  improve.  The  house  wants  modernizing, 
the  out-buildings  want  repairing,  the  fields  fencing, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  want  doing— all  of 
which,  after  they  are  done,  are  found  to  have  cost 
more  money  than  the  owner  had  any  idea  of,  for 
few  men  are  good  calculators  about  any  of  the  im¬ 
provements  to  be  put  upon  a  farm.  Ere  long  they 
find  their  capital  expended,  and  in  very  many 
cases  that  capital  has  been  expended  not  on  the 
farm  but  in  the  buildings.  What,  then,  with  their 
own  expenses,  which  are  generally  pretty  heavy, 
and  the  cost  of  hired  help  to  work  the  farm,  the 
balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  foots  up,  badly 
for  them.  They  hope  to  do  better  the  next  year, 
but  alas,  there  is  much  to  be  learned.— they  can¬ 
not  master  the  art  of  farming  in  a  year. 

The  great  agricultural  wheel  turns  round  once 
more,  and  shows  but  little  change  for  the  better 
in  their  affairs.  They  become  discouraged — work 
drags — it  is  monotonous,  wearisome — the  society 
around  them,  too,  is  not  congenial,  and  in  winter 
especially,  the  country  is  lonely— and  to  crow.n 
all,  they  find  no  profit  in  farming.  What  shall 
they  do?  Sell,  and  go  back  to  business  in  the 
city.  A  wise  conclusion,  truly.  The  great  mis¬ 
take  made  was  in  undertaking  what  they  knew 
nothing  about,  and  entering  into  an  occupation  for 
which  they  were  unfitted  by  taste  and  habits  of 
life.  Men  seldom  make  much,  even  in  the  walks 
of  trade  and  commerce,  when  they  leave  the  bu¬ 
siness  to  which  they  were  trained,  and  go  to  ano¬ 
ther;  why  should  they  expect  to  make  money  by 
agriculture,  when  they  are  unable  themselves  to 
perform  the  labor  it  requires,  and  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  third  class  of  farmers  consists  of  men  of  ca¬ 
pital,  who  have  made  money  by  speculations  or 
some  kind  of  business,  and  have  retired  to  the 
country  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  embellishing  a 
rural  home,  and  gathering  around  them  the  tokens 
of  rural  taste  and  rural  art.  These  are  the  men 
who  send  abroad  and  import,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
&c. ,  at  a  great  cost;  who  build,  improve,  and 
adorn ;  who  make  the  desert  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

That  they  are  ever  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  they 
will  receive  dollar  for  dollar  for  everything  they 


pay  out,  we  do  not  believe.  We  presume  they 
have  tastes  to  gratify,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
dollars  and  cents  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  We  re¬ 
joice  that  there  is  such  a  class  of  men  among  us. 
We  love  the  country  and  rural  life, .and  if  we  can¬ 
not  indulge  the  luxury  of  beautifying  and  adorn¬ 
ing  home,  beyond  what  we  can  do  by  the  labor  of 
our  own  hands,  we  are  truly  glad  to  have  the  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  of  others  to  look  at,  and  to  feel  that 
there  are  those  in  our  midst  who  think  there  is 
something  superior  to  the  dollar.  The  beauty  of 
nature  and  of  art  are  to  us  fruitful  sources  of  con¬ 
templation,  and  although  we  cannot  live  by  them 
altogether,  as  they  do  not  furnish  meat  and  drink 
for  us,  yet  beauty,  like  an  angel’s  presence  around 
us,  aids  in  lightening  the  labor  of  our  lives. 

We  have  now  given  what  we  believe  to  be  a  true 
picture  of  the  three  classes  of  farmers  around  us.- 

The  first,  we  see  have  difficulties  of  no  common 
order  to  struggle  against,  but  notwithstanding  all, 
do  generally  succeed  in  making  something. 

The  second  class,  from  habits  and  education,  are 
generally  unfit  for  the  vocation  they  have  chosen, 
and  consequently  seldom  succeed. 

The  third  class  enter  into  farming  and  rural  life 
as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  not  profit — and  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  expect  to  make  any  thing  out  of 
their  farming  operations.  Still  we  have  .  known 
instances  among  this  class  of  farmers,  where  the 
judicious  investment  of  capital  has  resulted  in  re¬ 
turning  a  fair  interest. 

It  is  our  purpose  now  to  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  farmer, 
and  keep  hira  from  successful  competition,  so  far 
as  making  money  is  concerned,  with  those  engag¬ 
ed  in  trade  and  commerce.  First  let  me  say  that 
the  difference  between  the  profit  upon  actual  ca¬ 
pital  and  labor,  invested  in  agricultural,  and  that 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  is  not  as  great  as  men  usu¬ 
ally  appear  to  think;  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  the  footing  up  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  two 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  simply  that  the  farmer 
has  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  capital  but  once 
a  year,  and  that  what  he  uses  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  is  actual  capital  and  labor,  while  the 
merchant  and  trader,  through  the  facilities  of  the 
credit  system,  trades  in  eighty  cases  out  of  one 
hundred,  on  an  almost  entirely  fictitious  capital. 
A  man  actually  worth  but  $3,000  may  do  business 
to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  and  in  fact  does  often 
do  it.  The  whole  system  of  trade  as  carried  on 
at  the  present  day,  has  too  much  of  recklessness 
in  it.  We  maintain  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
make  his  fortune  by  hazarding  that  of  another. 
What  does  the  fact  of  eighty  men  in  business  out 
of  one  hundred,  failing  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  show,  but  recklessness  in  trade.  A 
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man  who  is  worth  nothing  himself,  gets  into  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  aid  of  endorsements  from  his  friends ; 
soon,  through  them,  his  credit  is  established,  and 
others  aid  him ;  his  friends  then  withdraw  their 
aid.  He  gets  the  name  of  having  business  abili¬ 
ties,  which  generally  means,  according  to  strict 
truth,  that  having  nothing  to  lose  himself,  he  dash¬ 
es  away  hap-hazard,  at  buying,  and  selling,  and 
speculating.  If  he  makes,  all  is  well ;  if  he  loses, 
and  a  failure  is  inevitable,  he  gets  his  creditors  to¬ 
gether  and  makes  the  best  settlement  he  can  for 
himself,  and  then  goes  on  again  with  his  business, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  this  man  of  trade 
lived  in  a  two  story  house  before  his  failure,  but  a 
few  years  roll  round  ere  he  gets  into  one  of  three 
stories;  but  after  being  so  fortunate,  does  he  scarce 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  settle  up  his  old  ac¬ 
counts,  that  haffe  been  cancelled  by  a  release  from 
his  creditors,  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  bu¬ 
siness?  We  say  seldom— so  seldom  that  a  man 
who  does  it  is  a  marked  man ;  marked  for  his  hon¬ 
or  and  integrity — and  fora  deed  which  is  only  one 
of  common  honesty,  he  is  made  the  recipient  of 
silver  pitchers  or  an  elegant  gold  watch.  And 
then,  when  a  gr'eat  panic  comes,  and  a  general 
blow  uv,  arising  from  everybody  trying  to  get 
rich  too  fast,  men  are  despatched  to  Washington, 
and  the  state  legislatures,  to  legislate  how  debts 
can  be  got  rid  of;  and  bankrupt  laws,  &c.,  come 
into  existence  to  meet  the  great  emergency. 

I  well  know  that  there  are  many  high-minded, 
honorable  men  engaged  in  business.  We  wish  to 
wage  no  war  on  men,  but  simply  refer  to  facts 
which  any  man  may  satisfy  himself  of  by  looking 
around  him. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  position  of  the  farmer. 
His  operations  are  confined  to  a  small  compass— 
his  capital  and  labor  bring  him  but  one  dividend 
annually.  He  has  no  opportunity  to  speculate  in 
stocks  or  real  estate,  even  if  he  felt  the  disposition 
to  do  so.  The  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
have  chances  for  these  things  if  they  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  them,  and  they  do  so  in  numerous 
instances,  but  the  farmer  has  nothing  of  this  kind 
to  fall  back  upon.  His  sphere  is  labor.  He  ful¬ 
fills  the  commandment  of  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  If  he  wants  money,  he  must 
give  ample  security — bonds  and  mortgages  are 
principally  required  from  him.  Let  him  but  prove 
unfortunate,  he  cannot  pay  25  or  50  per  cent,  and 
then  go  on  again  with  his  business,  but  foreclosure 
and  sale  come ;  he  must  give  up  all  and  seek  some 
other  way  of  getting  his  livelihood.  But  there  is 
another  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude,  which 
the  farmers  have  to  contend  with  who  live  within 
marketing  distance  of  large  cities,  where  land  is 
usually  high,  and  consequently  more  capital  must 


be  invested  in  farming  operations,  namely,  the 
fact  that  too  many  people  live  out  of  them.  Now, 
we  are  willing  that  all  mankind  shall  live,  but  we 
do  not  feel  exactly  willing  that  they  shall  live  out 
of  us,  demanding,  as  they  do,  the  lion’s  share. 
What  we  mean  is  simply  this:  we  send  produce 
to  New-York  city  by  the  boats,  railroads,  &c. ; 
the  produce  is  bought  there  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  it  is  sold  again  in  turn  by  them.  It 
thus  passes  through  several  hands  before  it  gets  to 
the  consumers;  so  that  a  barrel  of  apples,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  brings  the  former  but  75  cents  at  the 
boat,  is  sold  in  the  market  for  $1.50.  Consumers 
in  the  city  think  the  farmers  are  obtaining  great 
prices  for  their  produce,  and  must  be  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  little  thinking  that  men  with  perhaps  not  $200 
in  the  world  invested  in  their  business,  and  mere¬ 
ly  the  trouble  of  buying  and  selling,  are  standing 
between  them  and  the  farmers,  and  are  making  a 
greater  profit  than  the  farmer,  who  labors,  hard 
and  has  a  capital  of  several  thousand  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  his  business.  Such  evils  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  without  much  difficulty,  and  without  in- 
fringment  upon  the  rights  of  any  man— and  they 
should  be. 

Too  much  hard  work  for  the  money  earned,  is  the 
general  cry  against  farming;  and  there  has  been, 
in  days  past,  and  still  is  much  truth  in  it.  Let 
any  man  spend  some  time  in  an  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  and  see  the  labor  of  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will  be  disposed  to  join 
the  cry;  but  we  hope  for  improvement  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Farmers  are  becoming  better  educated  than 
they  have  been,  and  with  education  will  come 
wants  and  tastes  to  be  gratified;  and  with  educa¬ 
tion,  too,  will  come  the  ability  to  gratify  those 
wants.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ever  ex¬ 
pect  or  wish  to  see  the  time  come  when  farmers 
will  desire  to  live  according  to  the  fashionable 
mode  of-  living  in  our  large  cities,  but  we  do  de¬ 
sire  and  pray  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  will, 
as  a  mass,  be  educated  with  the  manners  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  true  gentlemen,  possessing,  too,  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  to  make  their  wants  known,  and  to 
demand  the  rights  which  belong  to  them  as  owners 
and  occupants  of  the  soil  of  this  vast  Republic. 
We  would  see  farmers  not  lords  of  the  creation  in 
name,  while  they  are  truly  slaves  in  deed,  but  ele¬ 
vated  to  their  proper  position.  It  can  be  done — 
it  must  be  done.  We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
press  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  movements  for  our  benefit  must  origi¬ 
nate  with  us;  certainly  no  other  class  of  men  will 
undertake  them  for  us.  A  convention  of  farmers 
called  to  meet  at  Albany,  at  some  future  day, 
when  no  other  business  would  be  before  them  to 
distract  their  attention,  Avould  be  productive  of 
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much  good.  So  much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
from  many  quarters,  about  the  profit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  being  altogether  inadequate  to  the  labor,  that 
we  would  gladly  see  where  the  fault  is,  and  have 
it  corrected  if  possible.  Our  own  humble  opinion 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  hold  the  power 
in  our  own  hands  to  rectify  all  the  difficulties,  pro¬ 
viding  we  use  it  properly.  The  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry  has  brought  changes  to  all  classes  of  men. 
Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  farmers 
can  form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  choice  lies 
before  them, — it  is  simply  this,  either  to  rise  by 
education  to  their  lawful  inheritance,  or  to  lose  it 
through  ignorance,  and  to  remain  forever  mere 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  H.  C. 
W.  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Dec .  17,  1852. 

Pall  Plowing. 

We  seldom  look  into  an  agricultural  paper,  in 
the  later  months  of  autumn,  without  seeing  fall 
plowing  recommended  for  spring  crops.  Believ¬ 
ing  this  advice  to  be,  in  most  cases,  injudicious, 
and  founded  upon  erroneous  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  shall  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  support  of 
this  opinion. 

The  great  stimulus  to  every  form  of  vegetation, 
so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  admitted  by  all 
to  be  the  quantity  of  organized  matter  in  the  soil, 
in  a  state  of  disorganization  or  decomposition. 
Now,  irrigation  and  pulverization  of  the  soil,  pro¬ 
mote  the  disorganization  of  those  organic  elements, 
and  render  them  active  for  the  development  and 
support  of  vegetation ;  and  if  there  be  no  crop 
upon  the  land  to  receive  that  stimulus,  or  if  the 
surface  of  the  land  be  not  in  some  way  protected, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments,  rendered  gaseous  by  the  process  of  decom¬ 
position,  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  evaporated 
and  utterly  lost  to  the  soil.  Hence,  land  is  im¬ 
poverished  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  by  fall 
plowing,  preparatory  to  a  spring  crop,  as  though 
a  crop  had  actually  been  taken  from  it  without  any 
return. 

Land  may,  perhaps,  be  tilled  a  little  earlier  in 
the  spring  for  the  fall  plowing,  but,  in  Ohio  at 
least,  it  can  be  tilled  early  enough  for  corn,  spring 
wheat,  oats,  &c.,  without  this  impoverishing  pre¬ 
parative.  At  any  rate,  where  autumn  plowing 
facilitates  earty  culture,  under-draining  would  be 
far  more  beneficial,  and  not  open  to  the  serious  ob¬ 
jection  which  we  urge  against  the  measure  under 
discussion. 

It  is  thought,  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  fall 
plowing,  that  it  destroys  the  cut-worm,  so  injuri¬ 
ous.  sometimes,  to  the  corn  crop.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  questionable.  Though  the  worms  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  yet  I  submit 


the  inquiry,  how  long  would  it  take  them  to  pen¬ 
etrate  again  beyond  the  reach  of  frosts?  And 
would  not  their  unerring  instinct  prompt  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  sure  protection?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  reference  to  the  cut-worm,  one 
thing  is  certain,  and  many  farmers  have  experi¬ 
mentally  learned  the  fact,  that  fall  plowing  injures 
the  soil  as  effectually  as  it  does  the  worms. 

It  is  said  that  fall  plowing  renders  the  land  much 
easier  tilled  the  coming  spring  ,•  this,  in  reference  to 
some  soils,  is  doubtless  true,  and  is  the  only  real 
advantage  the  system  possesses ;  and  this  certain¬ 
ly  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  attending  evils. 
O.  C.  Gibbs,  M.  D.  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Making  and  Saving  Manure. 

Mr.  Tucker — A  great  deal  is  said  and  written 
now  a-days,  about  making  and  saving  manure — a 
subject  in  which  every  man  who  has  an  acre  of 
ground  to  till,  is  more  or  less  interested.  And  as 
manure  is  truly  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  farmer's 
success,  it  becomes  an  important  question  with 
him,  how  to  get  the  most  of  it. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  several 
years  practice  in  manufacturing  my  horse  manure 
and  litter,  into  good,  first  quality  of  manure,  I 
thought  I  would  communicate  my  experience  to 
you,  that  you  might  lay  it  before  your  readers  if 
you  should  think  it  best. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  my  hogs  are 
confined  to  the  pen,  and  a  small  yard  in  the  rear 
of  it,  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  (my  breeding 
sows  only  being  allowed  to  range  in  winter.)  My 
horse  barn  stands  adjoining  the  pen  and  one  side 
of  the  yard.  The  manure  from  the  horse  stable 
is  thrown  directly  into  the  hog-yard.  The  hogs 
are  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  and  so  the 
horse  and  hog  manure,  and  the  litter  of  both,  go 
together.  The  yard  has  been  cleared  so  often, 
that  the  earth  has  been  taken  out  more  than  a  foot 
deep,  and  it  will  hold  water  like  a  dish;  and  the 
water  that  falls  into  the  yard,  with  the  urine  of 
the  animals,  keep  it  well  saturated  most  of  the 
time.  Occasionally  we  scatter  a  few  quarts  of  corn 
over  the  yard,  and  the  whole  mass  will  soon  be 
turned  up-side-down  by  the  industrious  pigs;  and 
in  this  way  I  can  have  it  turned  just  when  I  wish. 

The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yard 
through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  I  find  it  all 
rich  and  rotten  manure.  The  horse  manure, 
which  otherwise  heats  and  dries  so  much,  and  by 
evaporation  loses  half  its  fertilizing  properties, 
without  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  is  bestowed 
upon  it,  is  now  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hog 
manure,  and  all  i3  improved  thereby. 

By  a  liberal  supply  of  bedding  to  both  horses 
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and  hogs,  one  may  increase  this  heap  to  several 
loads  for  each  animal  kept. 

When  straw  is  not  at  hand,  a  resort  to  the  woods 
for  leaves  as  bedding,  is  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  they  are  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all.  I 
have  drawn  several  loads  of  them  this  fall,  and  find 
them  good  for  bedding.  Any  one  who  has  not 
tried  it,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily  and 
quickly  they  are  obtained.  Yours  respectfully, 
Composter.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Advantage  of  Agricultural  Reading. 

Mr.  Tucker— It  is  a  trite  remark  that  every 
kernel  of  corn  helps  to  swell  the  heap.  So  is  it 
with  the  mass  of  intellect  in  the  world.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  mind  helps  to  increase  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge  more  or  less.  This  fact  is  my  ex¬ 
cuse  for  presenting  my  thoughts  thus  publicly  to 
notice. 

My  relish  for  your  publications  is  unabated,  and 
if  possible  keener  than  ever.  I  regard  agricultu¬ 
ral  publications  as  the  great  medium  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  experience  between  farmers, 
and  the  most  efficient  means  of  uniting  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  profession,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country.  Farmers  are  not  a  visiting  class, 
and  our  paper  is  the  only  means  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  and  informing  ourselves  of  each 
other’s  progress  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the 
mind.  Others  may  say  what  they  please,  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  certain  that  agricultural  journals 
are  the  beacon-lights  that  point  out  the  shoals  and 
breakers  to  the  young,  reassure  the  experienced, 
and  guide  us  safely  to  success. 

Does  any  one  ask  for  proof  of  this?  I  will  an¬ 
swer  by  asking  in  turn  a  few  questions.  Where 
did  I  first  get  the  idea  of  sub-soiling  ?  and  what 
induced  me  to  purchase  that  old  sub- soil  plow 
that  had  stood  for  years  in  a  neighbor’s  corn 
house,  unused,  uncared  for,  and  unappreciated? 
I  am  indebted  to  my  agricultural  reading  for  the 
suggestion,  and  all  the  good  results  which  have 
grown  out.  of  the  practice  of  sub-soiling  are  to  be 
credited  to  that.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  farmer 
in  the  town  of  Scipio,  who  sub-soiled  a  field,  and 
for  some  cause  several  others  have  followed  my 
example,  and  our  merchant  has  ordered  and  sold 
a  load  of  sub-soil  plows  since.  No  one  who  has 
used  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it. 

Again,  what  led  me  to  excavate  beneath  my 
stable  and  build  a  manure  factory,  worked  princi¬ 
pally  by  shoat  power?  Why  is  it  that  this  cellar 
needs  clearing  of  good  manure  so  often?  How 
did  I  ascertain  that  muck,  leaves,  and  rotten  wood, 
would  restore  a  lumpy  soil  to  fertility?  I  might 
ask  many  such  questions,  but  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  I  did  ascertain  these  things,  and  that  I  find 


it  a  deal  of  labor  to  take  care  of  the  means  of  fer¬ 
tility  thus  in  my  command. 

Why  was  I  induced  to  try  an  experiment  with 
guano,  the  first  which  scented  the  atmosphere  of 
old  Scipio,  and  can  now  testify  to  its  fertilizing 
properties?  Perhaps  by  this  time  I  shall  be  called 
an  egotist,  but  I  deny  the  charge,  and  insist  that 
far  from  boasting  and  expatiating  on  what  I  have 
already  learned  and  done,  I  feel  my  comparative 
ignorance,  and  want  more  light  and  knowledge, — 
more  strength  of  intellect.  I  expect  to  gain  these 
by  agricultural  reading,  and  reflection  on  what  I 
read.  It  is  a  pleasing  thought  to  know  that  we 
can  enrich  our  fields  and  our  minds,  and  reap  in 
greater  abundance  if  we  will.  Christopher  E. 
Roffee.  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Self-Styled  “Scientific  Agriculture.” 

It  was  with  cordial  feelings  that  I  lately  read 
in  the  Nov.  No.  of  “  The  Cultivator,”  page  865, 
vol.  9,  an  article  over  the  signature  of  Cultor, 
which,  in  some  respects,  so  coincided  with  my 
ideas,  that  I  thus  express  my  approbation,  and 
encourage  the  writer,  (though  wholly  unknown  to 
me,)  to  renew  his  criticisms  whenever  there  shall 
be  so  much  cause  for  them. 

I  was  lately  handed  a  specimen  number  of  an 
agricultural  periodical,  w’hich  promised  to  be  a 
valuable  visitant  to  our  rural  class ;  but  one  arti¬ 
cle  caught  my  attention,  and  cast  a  shade  upon 
the  paper.  It  solicited  communications  from  its 
subscribers,  with  an  assurance  they  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  without  regard  to  their  conforming  to  the 
views  of  the  editor — but  be  left  for  the  judgment 
of  its  readers  to  decide  upon  their  respective  mer¬ 
its  and  demerits. 

Now,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  a  proper  liberality 
on  the  part  of  an  editor,  who  is  not  expected  to 
endorse  every  article  in  his  paper;  yet  I  fear  much 
of  the  harm  caused  by,  and  prejudice  against  ag¬ 
ricultural  periodicals,  have  arisen  from  a  want  of 
a  more  vigorous  and  discriminating  scrutiny  into 
the  merits  of  articles  designed  for  the  public,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  allowed  to  be  placed  before  it,  under 
an  implied  semi-official  sanction  of  the  editor. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  such  of  your  readers  as 
are  also  writers  for  agricultural  periodicals,  and 
who  have  not  perused  the  communication  of 
“  Cultor,”  to  turnback  and  carefully  digest  it — 
and  even  a  second  perusal  will,  I  think,  essential¬ 
ly  benefit  some  writers,  provided  they  properly 
profit  thereby. 

I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to,  and  reader 
of  the  Cultivator,  from  its  first  establishment  by 
the  lamented  Judge  Buel,  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  I  have  uniformly,  as  I  have  had  occasion, 
spoken  of  it,  as  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the 
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best  and  most  ably  conducted  agricultural  journal 
in  our  country,  and  have  bad  much  to  reget  in  the 
demise  of  some  of  its  ablest  contributors. 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  advocate  for  the 
improvement,  elevation,  and  prosperity  of  those 
engaged  in  that  most  useful,  substantial,  and  no¬ 
ble  pursuit  of  mankind — an  enlightened  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  also  a  friend  and  supporter  of 11  science 
and  chemistry  ”  in  their  proper  connection  with 
agriculture. 

Yet  I  have  thought  that  there  has  sometimes 
been  a  too  prominent  position  assumed  among  ag¬ 
ricultural  writers,  by  a  class  of  persons,  who,  after 
having  been  successful  in  speculative,  mercantile, 
or  other  pursuits,  retire  to  a  rural  life,  thinking 
they  know  more  on  almost  every  subject  than  their 
brothers,  who,  not  having  forsaken  the  calling  of 
their  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  but  with 
increased  facilities  of  education,  and  a  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  talents,  have  devoted  their  en¬ 
ergies  so  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of 
agriculture.  Some  of  these,  I  fear,  too  often  con¬ 
sider  themselves  qualified  to  communicate  their 
ideas  and  their  theories — or  their  (limited)  expe¬ 
rience,  which  not  unfrequently  leads  astray.  I 
do  not  believe,  that  because  one  gentleman  has 
been  successful,  even  eminently  so,  in  one  business, 
that  of  course  he  needs  must  be  in  all  other  bran¬ 
ches. 

Our  agricultural  journals  are  increasing  over  our 
land,  which  is  a  good  sign;  and  my  desire  is,  that 
an  increasing  care  may  be  exercised  in  increasing 
the  merits  of  their  productions.  And  as  the  rural 
class  are  emphatically  industrious,  and  many  of 
them  have  but  a  limited  portion  of  their  time  for 
reading — and  that  reading  necessarily  more  or  less 
varied  in  its  character,  it  is  not  so  much  the  quan¬ 
tity,  as  it  is  the  quality,  that  is  wanted  by  them. 
N.  Dec.  1852.  — s> — 

The  Zimmerman  Wheat. 


As  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  notice  in  the 
Cultivator,  of  a  favorite  wheat  of  this  county,  I 
shall  give  you  a  short  description  of  it. 

The  Zimmerman  Wheat  was  first  propagated  by 
Mr.  Henry  Zimmerman,  about  four  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Frederick,  Md.,  about  fifteen  years  ago; 
he  discovered  three  heads  of  singular  wheat  in 
the  edge  of  one  of  his  fields.  When  ripe  he  gath¬ 
ered  them,  and  the  following  fall  sowed  their  pro¬ 
duct  carefully  between  two  ledges  of  rock,  where 
the  ground  mice  destroyed  most  of  it,  and  it  only 
yielded,  the  second  year,  about  a  dozen  heads. 
Their  product  was  again  sowed,  and  the  yield  was, 
the  third  year,  about  two  quarts;  fourth,  nearly 
a  bushel;  fifth,  about  10  bushels;  the  sixth,  be- 
60  and  70  bushels,  after  which-  it  became 
public  property.  When  standing  in  the  field  ripe, 


it  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  wheat  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  states.  The  stalk  is  very  erect, 
head  square  and  plump,  without  beards;  grains 
close  set,  very  round  and  plump— of  a  rich  yellow 
when  not  injured  by  the  fly,  (to  which  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  very  obnoxious,)  It  will  perhaps  out-yield 
any  wheat  grown  in  this  county.  It  has  a  strong 
resemblance  when  growing,  to  a  wheat  formerly 
grown  here,  called  the  “  Rock  Wheat/7  but  it 
ripens  earlier,  and  is  not,  like  it,  subject  to  rust. 
I  have  had  the  above  description  of  its  propaga¬ 
tion  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
as  he  says,  is  “  the  author  of  that  wheat.”  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours,  Wm.  C.  Hoffman.  Pomona, 
Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Dec.  27,  1852. 

Experience  in  Raising  Corn. 

Mr.  Tucker— My  farm  lies  on  the  Esopus 
Creek,  near  Kingston.  When  I  came  in  posses¬ 
sion,  some  seven  years  since,  about  twenty  acres 
were  in  corn,  and  I  was  informed  by  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  the  same  land  had  been  cropped  with 
corn  for  several  years  witout  any  manure.  I 
planted  the  same  land  every  season  without  ma¬ 
nure  till  the  present, — plowed  and  hoed  the  corn 
twice  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  harvesting  always 
found  the  field  full  of  weeds  and  grass,  the  crop 
of  corn  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Last  spring  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
however  good  the  soil,  so  many  weeds  must  be 
injurious  to  the  crop,  and  determined  to  give  the 
corn  my  personal  supervision,  and  .see  if  I  could 
not  obtain  a  larger  crop.  I  accordingly  top-dressed 
about  seven  acres,  of  the  twenty,  with  five  loads 
of  rotten  manure  to  the  acre,  harrowed  the  whole 
field  carefully,  and  planted  the  corn  from  20th 
May  to  1st  June,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Re¬ 
membering  a  remark  made  years  ago,  by  one  of  my 
neighbors  in  Duchess  county,  that  5  or  6  thorough 
plo wings  were  as  good  as  a  coat  of  manure,  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on 
my  corn .  I  put  into  my  field  two  plows,  (half  mold- 
board)  and  two  cultivators  (Elmendorf’s;  the 
best  I  have  seen,)  and  contiued  to  use  them,  with 
hands  to  hoe  the  weedy,  grassy  spots,  till  the  corn 
became  so  large  that  we  could  not  work  with  a 
team  without  injury,  when  all  hands  went  over 
the  entire  field  with  hoes,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds 
which  had  escaped.  IV hen  this  was  done,  the 
corn  was  topping,  and  the  whole  lot  was  as  clear 
of  weeds  as  an  onion  bed  ought  to  be. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  the  cultivator  should 
follow  the  plow,  as  in  this  way  the  plow  enables 
the  cultivatior  to  clear  everything  before  it,  and 
leaves  the  soil  more  mellow. 

On  the  manured  land  the  stalks  were  more 
bulky,  but  on  the  unmanured  part  the  yield  was 
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equally  good.  The  corn  is  now  husked  and  crib¬ 
bed,  and  after  fattening  eleven  hogs  and  an  inde¬ 
finite  number  of  poultry,  there  is  left,  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  twenty  acres,  1 ,450  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  which  I  have  ascertained  by  the  usual  mode 
of  multiplying  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  crib  together,  and  that  product  by  44,  and 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  figure,  which  gives  the 
bushels  and  fractional  part  of  a  bushel.  In  the 
measurement  I  made  due  allowance  for  shrinkage. 
Add  to  this  100  bushels,  supposed  to  have  been 
consumed  by  the  hogs,  horses  and  poultry,  and  an 
average  of  over  75  bushels  to  the  acre  is  shown. 
I  must  add  injustice  to  the  land,  that  about  two 
acres  were  badly  injured  by  the  crows.  I  have 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  stalks,  and  some  forty 
loads  of  pumpkins. 

I  attribute  this  excess  of  yield  over  that  of  for¬ 
mer  years,  to  the  continual  turning  up  of  fresh 
surface  to  the  sun  and  night  dews,  and  in  some 
measure  to  keeping  the  weeds  down.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  with  land  equally  good,  cultivated  his  corn 
the  old  way,  and  while  I  had  four  horses  with 
plows  and  cultivators  at  work,  he  had  eight  or 
nine  men  digging  and  hoeing,  and  but  one  plow. 
I  think  his  crop  did  not  average  over  50  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  I  am  sure  his  work  cost  more  than 
mine. 

I  am  certain  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  can 
thus  be  added  to  the  yield  of  corn  on  any  land. 
There  is  no  more  profitable  crop  raised  in  this  lat¬ 
itude,  and  none  so  carelessly  cultivated.  We 
plant  it,  scratch  the  ground  a  little  with  the  plow, 
and  a  few  boys  follow  with  the  hoe.  This  process 
twice  repeated,  and  the  work  is  done.  Perhaps 
the  soil  has  never  been  disturbed  around  half  the 
hills  by  plow  or  hoe  f and  the  result  is,  some  20  or 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  in  one  of  the  best  corn  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State,  when  by  proper  culture  the 
yield  might  be  more  than  doubled.  Geo.  A. 
Shijfelot.  Fox  Hall,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  Intellectual  Position  of  Farmers. 

A  recent  communication  from  an  intelligent 
farmer  in  Ohio,  contains  the  following  spirited  re¬ 
marks  on  the  odium  which  certain  pedantic  writers 
attach  to  the  literary  efforts  of  the  c  ‘  smellers  of 
the  soil 


“  Scholars  and  authors  not  unfrequently  amuse 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  diligent,  thought¬ 
ful  farmer.  A  recent  work,  by  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John,  has  placed  the  world  under  obligation  for  a 
bright  idea.  Speaking  of  certain  Egyptians,  he 
says,  1  Like  all  agricultural  races,  their  intellects 
are  slow  and  somewhat  obtuse.  The  smell  of  the 
earth  has  in  no  country  a  favorable  effect  on  the 


Nichol,  John  !  Mow,  ‘  doff  the  lion’s  hide,  and 
hang  an  ass’s  skin  on  those  conceited  limbs,’  and 
you  will  stand  forth  in  your  natural  form.  To 
characterise  such  remarks,  as  flippant  folly,  would 
not  be  unjust  or  uncharitable.  To  those  who 
have  more  leisure  and  ability  ,  I  leave  the  task  of 
teaching  the  saintly  gentleman  in  what  estimate 
u  the  smellers  of  the  earth”  were  held,  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  among 
all  other  people,  in  proportion  to  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  virtue  and  enlightenment. 


George  Renick,  Sr. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  extended  biography 
of  the  individual  whose  name  heads  this  article, 
nor  to  narrate  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 
My  only  object  is  to  speak  of  one  or  two  of  his 
prominent  acts,  which  will  suffice  to  show  that  a 
plain,  unassuming,  unambitious  farmer,  may  con¬ 
fer  great  benefit  on  hiscountiy.  There  is  nothing 
grandiloquent  in  a  farmer’s  life.  On  the  contrary, 
how  calm  the  inception,  how  gradual  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  cultivotor’s  designs!  For  him  there  is 
no  sudden  realization  of  hopes.  In  silent  thought¬ 
fulness  he  prepares  the  ground — in  his  mind  deep 
plowing  and  careful  harrowing  produce  fruitful¬ 
ness.  From  the  budding  to  the  ripening  of  his 
mental  growth,  his  mind  goes  straight  onward  to 
its  conclusion.  But  on  account  of  this  slowness 
of  development,  this  leaning  on  and  learning  from 
Nature,  he  has  sometimes  been  called  a  dull  plod¬ 
ding  drudge. 

To  the  young  husbandman  just  setting  out  in 
life.  I  might  say,  behold  in  George  Renick  your 
model.  Learn  from  him  that  a  fruitful  intellect 
may  dw’ell  with  modesty  and  merit.  And  if  you 
would  be  riveted  in  attachment  to  the  noblest  and 
most  ancient  of  avocations,  be  assured  from  his 
history,  that  content  and  plenty  will  ever  be  the 
reward  of  him  who  assiduously  cultivates  both  the 
soil  and  the  mind.  Such  a  farmer  is  above  and 
beyond  the  feverish  itchings  for  fame  and  notori¬ 
ety. 

In  the  winter  of  1804-5,  before  turnpikes  and 
canals  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  vast  grain  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  rich  bottoms  and  plains  of  the  West, 
the  prospects  of  the  farmer  were  gloomy  and  un¬ 
promising  in  the  extreme.  Hogs  roamed  at  large, 
and  fattened  without  the  care  or  solicitude  of  their 
owners,  on  the  superabundant  waste  of  the  forest. 
The  small  villages  ^f  the  thinly  settled  country, 
could  scarcely  consume  the  beef  which  one  good 
farm  was  able  to  supply.  And  if  every  log  cabin 
in  the  country  had  been  a  distillery,  and  every 
man,  ivoman  and  child,  had  drank  their  own  home 
made  whiskey  like  mother’s  milk,  they  could  not 
have  consumed  the  products  of  their  groaning  corn- 
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fields.  The  nominal  value  of  that  bane  or  blessing 
of  man,  as  it  happened  to  be  in  a  liquid  or  solid 
state,  varied  from  ten  to  six  cents  per  bushel.  At 
his  juncture  Mr.  Renick  determined  to  make  an 
experiment,  which  his  friends  and  relations  deem¬ 
ed  little  better  than  burning  his  corn  in  the  field. 

Unmoved,  however,  by  their  doubts,  he  fed  a 
lot  of  cattle,  and  started  them  on  an  untried  road, 
to  a  market  beyond  the  mountains.  How  long  it 
would  take,  or  how  they  were  to  be  fed  on  the 
way,  or  in  what  condition  they  would  reach  their 
destination,  no  man  knew.  As  the  first  fifty  cat¬ 
tle  ever  fed  on  the  Scioto,  or  in  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  turned  out  of  their  pas¬ 
ture,  one  of  his  commisserating  friends  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  “  There  goes  poor  George's  forlorn 
hope.”  Forlorn  hope  it  wTas,  but  a  glorious  victo¬ 
ry  perched  upon  its  banner.  The  undertaking 
seemed  desperate,  but  was  eminently  successful. 
To  make  his  triumph  the  more  complete,  his  trial 
was  the  more  severe.  When  they  reached  Balti¬ 
more,  he  was  no  longer  surrounded  by  friends  who 
spoke  their  fears  in  whispers.  To  the  inexperien¬ 
ced  eye,  the  cattle  were  sore,  hollow  and  poor. 
No  one  would  buy.  The  butchers  scouted  his  of¬ 
fers  to  sell,  even  at  reduced  prices. 

With  that  patient  and  quiet  courage  which  has 
ever  marked  the  man,  Mr.  Renick  ordered  two  or 
three  of  the  most  indifferent  of  the  cattle  to  be 
slaughtered,  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  butcher 
was  directed  to  give  the  meat  to  his  customers,  if 
he  could  not  sell  it,  at  his  stall.  A  fact  was  made 
known,  and  a  valuable  lesson  was  taught  to  the 
butcher  and  consumer.  That  meat  was  “  the  best 
for  its  looks  they  ever  saw.”  The  lot  was  sold; 
another  and  another  followed.  Now,  all  is  plain 
and  easy.  “Any  one  could  have  done  that.” 
So  thought  and  said  thousands  who  have  followed 
Columbus  to  the  New  World.  Nor  was  there  any 
mystery  in  making  the  egg  stand  up,  after  the 
great  discoverer  had  showed  them  how  to  crush 
the  end.  The  “forlorn  hope”  was  the  pioneer  band 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fat  cattle,  which  have 
gone  from  the  Great  West  to  the  markets  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Philadelphia,  New-York  and  Boston,  and 
to  be  shipped  from  their  ports  to  the  far  distant 
isles  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  computed,  that 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  fat  cattle,  per  an¬ 
num,  cross  the  Scioto  river,  between  the  town  of 
Piketon  and  the  mouth  of  Darby.  North  and 
south  of  those  points,  the  numbers,  eastward 
bound,  have  not  been  included  in  the  reckoning. 
Has  not  Mr.  Renick  opened  a  mice  of  wealth  to 
the  feeders  and  farmers  of  the  whole  western  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  secured  to  our  eastern  breth¬ 
ren  a  constant  supply  of  a  great  necessary  of  life? 

This  was  not  the  only  useful  and  striking  exam¬ 


ple  of  that  amiable  and  virtuous  citizen.  About 
thirty  years  after  he  had  shown  his  brother  farm¬ 
ers  how  to  get  their  corn  to  market,  after  he  had 
practically  demonstrated  that  thousands  of  cattle, 
and  countless  thousands  of  hogs,  could  be  fattened 
and  driven  where  there  was  the  greatest  demand 
for  them,  he  presented  to  the  agricultural  society 
of  this  county  a  certificate,  signed  by  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  character  for  veracity,  that  he  had 
produced  154 \  bush,  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
I  know  that  this  achievment  has  been  since  equal¬ 
led  and  surpassed,  but  I  mention  it  here,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the  well 
attested  proof  of  so  large  a  yield  had  ever  been 
made  public,  and  because  this  wonderful  product 
was  upon  the  very  ground  on  which,  so  long  a 
time  previous,  he  had  fed  his  “  forlorn  hope.” 

The  Hon.  John  L.  Taylor  states,  in  his  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil, 
that  on  the  2d  Nov.,  1883,  Gov.  Allen  Trimble, 
George  Renick,  and  Gen.  Duncan  McArthur, 
with  others,  formed  the  “  Ohio  Company  for  Im¬ 
porting  English  Cattle.”  Now,  sir,  believing  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  noble  enter¬ 
prise,  will  be  lessened  in  public  esteem  by  my  do¬ 
ing  so,  I  will  state  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  called  that  company  into  being.  On  that 
day  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned  had  been  ex¬ 
amining  a  lot  of  Kentucky  Durhams,  descendants 
of  the  importation  of  1817,  when  Mr.  Renick  asked 
his  companions,  why  they  could  not  form  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  send  on  to  England  and  bring  out  a  lot 
of  improved  Durhams  for  themselves?  He  said, 
truly,  “We  know  nothing  of  the  purity  of  this 
stock;  the  pedigrees  may  or  may  not  be  made  up 
for  the  occasion.”  The  suggestion  was  approved, 
and  that  very  day  the  articles  of  association,  form¬ 
ing  the  first  Ohio  Importing  Company,  were  signed. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Ask  all  who  have  at- 
tended  our  valley  or  State  fairs.  Not  only  has 
there  been  no  deterioration ,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  America,  Dr.  Arthur 
Watts,  “  he  saw  nothing  superior  to  them  in  all 
Great  Britain,”  wlienhe  was  examining  their  stock 
as  agent  of  the  third  and  last  company,  formed  in 
1852.  In  some  respects,  as  I  understand  from 
him,  the  pure  descendants  of  the  first  and  second 
importations,  are  ahead  of  any  thing  he  saw  on  the 
Empire  Island.  In  every  effort  to  improve  our 
cattle,  Mr.  Renick  has  taken  a  leading  part.  There 
is  an  old  addage,  “Let  honor  be  rendered  to 
whom  honor  is  due.”  It  would  give  me  unfeigned 
pleasure  to  see  this  rule  applied,  justly  and  fully, 
to  him.  I  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome,  an 
encouraging  effect,  upon  the  rising  agricultural 
generation.  There  is  no'  society,  State  or  National, 
which  would  not  do  honor  to  itself  by  passing  the 
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highest  encomiums,  or  offering  the  highest  re¬ 
wards,  for  actions  and  services  which  have  been 
of  such  general  and  unrestricted  good.  The  ex¬ 
periment  can  never  be  repeated,  but  the  effect  is 
for  all  time.  His  peaceful  and  quiet  home  needs 
no  music  from  the  trumpet  of  fame  to  make  it 
more  happy;  but  if  that  class  which  he  represents, 
wishes  to  attain  and  maintain  the  first  position  in 
society,  let  them  acknowledge  and  appreciate  his 
good  example.  If  I  shall  have  caused,  by  this 
communication,  the  young  sons  of  the  soil  to  es¬ 
teem  and  value  the  character  of  the  modest  and 
amiable  old  South  Branch  Patriarch,  George 
Renick,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  I  shall  be  amply 
compensated.  W.  Marshall  Anderson.  Chil- 
licothe,  Dec.  9,  1852. 

Agricultural  Museum. 

That  improvement  is  a  distinctive  feature  on  the 
face  of  nearly  every  county  of  this  state,  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  •  and  that  the  position  of  the  far¬ 
mer  is  rapidly  rising  to  a  level  with  society  in  its 
best  moral  and  social  relations,  is  probably  true. 
A  dark  shadow  broods,  however,  over  many  an 
incredulous  mind,  unwilling  to  yield  superiority, 
or  even  common  fellowship,  to  science,  over  the 
narrow  claims  of  practice.  The  progress  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  retarded,  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
defend  the  claims  to  merit  of  the  merely  practical 
man,  and  deride,  for  want  of  argument,  the  terms 
theory  and  theoretical.  This  practice,  openly 
avowed  by  the  uninformed,  or  tacitly  admitted  by 
interested  persons,  acts  with  force  upon  the  mul¬ 
titude,  which  are  generally  more  ready  to  follow 
than  to  lead,  operating  as  a  barrier  to  state  as  well 
as  individual  advancement. 

A  recent  pleasant  walk  through  the  agricultural 
rooms,  occupied  by  the  State  Society,  in  the  old 
State  House,  at  Albany,  strongly  impressed  the 
above  thoughts  upon  my  mind,  -when  a  stranger 
present  inquired  of  what  use  was  the  collection  of 
grains  and  other  seeds — of  vegetables  of  enormous 
growth — of  fruits  and  implements?  Did  not  every 
practical  farmer  have  a  knowledge  of  all  these 
matters? 

Of  what  use  is  the  science  of  botany  to  a  far¬ 
mer?  Why  need  a  fisherman  study  natural  histo¬ 
ry  ?  Is  there  any  probability  of  his  mistaking  a  shad 
for  a  black-fish?  or  will  any  man  remain  ignorant  of 
the  practices  of  a  misquito  or  a  crow?  What  then 
is  the  use  of  these  collections  to  the  practical  man? 
It  might  fairly  have  admitted  of  inquiry  at  the 
same  moment,  of  what  use  to  such  a  man  is  a 
mind?  Surely  not  much  beyond  the  making  of 
money  ^  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  or  the  mo¬ 
ral  faculties,  makes  no  draft  upon  the  time  of  the 
merely  practical.  The  questions,  how7ever,  might 


have  been  answered  by  pointing  out  in  the  same 
rooms,  a  mass  of  'phosphate  of  lime,  from  Essex 
county,  and  its  effects  upon  the  wheat  plant,  and 
by  showing,  that  as  science  has  discovered  its  va¬ 
lue,  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
friends,  made  large  offers  to  purchase  the  entire 
deposit  at  Crown  Point. 

And  again,  the  extraordinary  specimens  of  iron, 
in  nearly  a  pure  state,  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Watson  of  Essex  county,  were  discovered  by 
theorists  who  knew  their  practical  uses. 

The  questions  may  be  answered  in  another  form, 
by  pointing  out  the  errors  and  losses  arising  from 
a  want  of  knowledge ;  for  instance,  copper  mines 
were  opened  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  at  last 
abandoned  after  a  large  expenditure  of  capital, 
because  the  ores  did  not  yield  sufficient  copper  to 
pay  the  expenses.  After  a  period,  the  waste  Or 
rubbish  was  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  11  per 
cent  of  nickel,  a  metal  used  extensively  in  the 
production  of  German  silver,  worth  about  $2  per 
pound,  or  more.  In  this  case  the  practical  mi- 
ners  knew  not  the  value  of  the  substances  or  ores 
in  which  they  worked.  So  many  instances  may 
be  cited  of  our  own  people  seeking  for  coal  where 
science  forbids  a  search.  Others  found  iron  py¬ 
rites,  deeming  it  gold.  Now  a  limited  scientific 
knowledge  would  have  saved  these  wasted  dollars 
and  disappointed  hopes.  A  walk  through  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  rooms,  or  the  adjoining  rooms,  would 
have  led  either  party  to  inquiry,  and  afforded  the 
knowledge,  or  shown  the  need  of  it. 

It  is  by  frequenting  such  museums  that  the 
young  and  the  old  may  be  taught  by  the  eye  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  correctly  the  various  materials — earths, 
salt,  and  most  of  the  important  productions  of 
nature,  and  many  of  arts  :  there  they  may  be 
taught  to  love  and  admire  nature,  while  they  fix 
in  the  memory  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

In  this  respect  the  city  of  Albany  is  assuming 
an  honorable  position.  Her  literary  and  scienti¬ 
fic  institutions  have  been  warmed  into  existence 
by  liberal  spirits ;  they  have  received  a  small  por¬ 
tion  only  of  public  patronage,  but  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  good  will  of  the  people,  who  freely  take 
advantage  of  their  halls  and  museums,  evincing  a 
taste  for  such  intellectual  pursuits  as  honorable 
to  the  patrons  as  to  those  who  visit  them.  It  is 
suggested  that  some  plan  or  system  be  devised  for 
ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  who  annually 
visit  the  museum  and  rooms  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  that  the  advance  of  science  may  be  in 
some  measure  observed  by  the  increase  of  atten¬ 
tion.  A  like  arrangement  for  the  halls  of  other 
institutions  would  possess  equal  interest.  This 
arrangemeut  exists  in  Europe,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  the  visitors  to  the  British  Museum  in  London 
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advanced  from  170,601  persons  in  1846,  to  1,098,- 
863  in  1850;  and  in  1851,  the  number  admitted 
was  2,524,754.  Observer. 

Crosskill’s  Clod  Crusher. 

We  have  long  been  convinced,  that  an  immense 
loss  is  sustained  by  not  sufficiently  pulverising  ad¬ 
hesive  soils.  Manure  cannot  be  intermixed  with 
a  stratum  of  clods;  moisture  is  badly  retained, 
seeds  vegetate  imperfectly,  sowing  and  planting 
are  difficult,  and  clean  cultivation  impossible. 
Crosskill’s  Clou  Crusher  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  in  England,  and  so  great  are  its  advantages, 
that  thousands  are  now  in  use.  We  cannot  better 
describe  its  efficacy,  than  in  the  words  of  the  late 
report  of  the  trial  of  implements,  by  the  Royal  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  of  Ireland:  u  This  implement 
fully  maintains  its  character,  and  perhaps  few  con¬ 
trasts  are  greater  than  to  see  an  array  of  men  du¬ 
ring  a  dry  spring,  breaking  the  stiff  clods,  one  by 
one,  with  mallets,  in  preparation  for  a  green  crop — 
and  this  powerful  crusher  reducing  a  breadth  of 
six  feet,  with  three  horses,  after  the  grubber  (an 
instrument  like  our  hook-toothed  cultivator,)  has 
raised  them  to  the  surface .” 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familliar  with  its  construction,  we  may  simply 


Crossbill's  Clod  Crusher. 

state,  that  it  consists  of  about  two  dozen  circular 
cast-iron  disks  or  circles,  placed  loosely  upon  an 
axle,  so  as  to  revolve  independently  of  each  other. 
Their  outer  circumference  is  serrated  or  formed 
into  teeth,  which  in  revolving,  while  rolling  over 
the  ground,  press  upon  and  crush  the  clods.  Eve¬ 
ry  alternate  disk  has  a  larger  hole  for  the  axle, 
which  causes  it  to  rise  and  fall  while  turning  over, 
and  to  prevent  the  two  contiguous  ones  from  clog¬ 
ging.  This  machine  is  said  to  assist  materially  in 
destroying  the  grub  and  wire- worm,  and  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  roller  for  young  crops  of 
wheat. 

It  can  be  used  only  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
The  Norwegian  Harrow  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 
mode  of  action,  and  may  be  used  both  on  moist 
and  dry  soils.  It  pulverizes  in  a  very  perfect 
manner,  turning  up  the  fine  earth,  instead  of  con- 


Norwegian  Harrow. 

solidating  it.  The  rows  of  star-shaped  tines  play 
into  each  other  and  produce  a  complete  self-clea- 
ning  action.  'It  requires  about  the  same  amount 
of  draught  as  the  common  two-horse  plow. 

We  believe  the  introduction  and  cheapening  of 
both  these  machines,  would  prove  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  most  of  our  lands.  American  farmers 
have  long  been  deficient  in  tools  and  machines  for 
working  their  soils,  and  the  loss  has  consequently 
been  much  greater,  at  least  on  large  farms,  than 
the  cost  of  pulverizers.  This  is  likewise  true  of 
subsoilers,  cultivators,  &c. 


A  Home  in  the  Country. 

Hundreds  of  good  hearted  men,  are  toiling  se¬ 
verely  in  our  large  cities,  wearing  out  their  bodies 
and  brains,  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  acquire 
what  is  called  11  a  fortune,”  upon  the  interest  of 
which  they  may  support  their  families  and  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  decline  of  life.  Their  families  are  al¬ 
ready  expensive,  and  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  and  business,  how  rarely  is  this  wished  for 
object  accomplished.  It  costs  from  $800  to  $1200 
per  year,  to  support  a  family  of  five  or  six  chil¬ 
dren,  in  genteel  position,  in  a  city,  and  it  would 
require  at  least  $20,000  of  positive  cash,  to  do  this 
without  the  aid  of  a  business  income.  To  support 
the  family,  then,  and  lay  by  enough  to  form  a 
moderate  fortune,  within  the  number  of  years  that 
a  man  may  reasonably  count  upon  being  success¬ 
ful  in  business,  is  evidently  a  herculean  task,  as 
times  go.  I  know  many  men,  in  a  good  business 
position,  with  $10,000  worth  of  stock  on  hand  in 
their  stores,  and  a  good  credit  ,  and  verjT  free  bank 
accommodations,  who  cannot  support  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  manner  described,  for  three  years  in 
succession,  and  find  themselves  $500  better  off  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  They  have  first,  a  good 
year,  and  make  $1500  or  $2,000,  and  then  a  bad 
year,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  former  accumulations. 
And  so  it  goes.  They  are  so  absorbed  in  business 
they  find  no  time  for  study  or  relaxation,  and  the 
mind  becomes  fallow,  and  the  body  loses  its  vital 
spirit,  and  disease  and  misanthropy  follow. 

Now  to  such  persons,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  means 
of  becoming  independent  in  a  very  few  years — 
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that  happy  result  which  teases  and  puzzles  the 
brains  of  so  many  ambitious  mortals.  We  will 
say  that  you  are  in  successful  business,  and  can 
possibly  save  $500  per  year,  or  some  years  at  least. 
Do  this,  and  get  together  $2,200;  take  $200  of 
this,  or  less,  according  to  your  age,  and  get  an 
insurance  upon  your  life  for  $5,000,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  wife  and  children.  Make  it  a  perpetual 
insurance,  so  that  your  policy  shall  not  run  out, 
and  the  premium  be  raised ;  pay  the  first  year 
down.  Then  look  about  you,  and  find  a  small 
farm,  near  the  city  where  you  reside,  worth,  say 
$4,000  or  $5,000.  Let  it  be  on  a  river,  or  rail¬ 
road,  easily  accessible  from  town,  in  about  an 
hour’s  ride,  without  a  horse  and  carriage.  Pay 
down  $2,000,  and  give  a  mortgage  for  the  balance ; 
let  the  place  be  varied  in  the  character  of  its  soil, 
and  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible ;  let  there 
be  plenty  of  good  water,  and  a  little  stream  if 
possible,  a  small  pond,  and  a  grove  of  shade  trees, 
and  other  natural  advantages  and  natural  beauties, 
if  such  can  be  found.  If  there  are  fruit  trees, 
strawberry  beds,  See.,  upon  the  place,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  let  the  cheapness  of  the  land, 
and  its  undeveloped  natural  advantages,  decide 
you;  send  your  family  to  this  place,  (provided, 
always,  your  wife  takes  a  fancy  to  go;)  hire  a 
gardener  and  farmer  who  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  pay  him  two-thirds  the  ordinary  salary, 
with  the  addition  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  cash 
proceeds  of  the  place,  he  can  obtain  by  sending  to 
market  the  produce  of  the  place,  in  order  to  make 
him  work  and  contrive  how  he  can  best  and  quick¬ 
est  make  a  fair  salary.  Keep  horses,  cows,  hens, 
ducks,  pigs;  raise  a  great  variety  of  vegetables; 
have  an  ice-house,  if  you  can  get  ice;  and  now  let 
us  see  where  you  are.  Are  you  not  independent  ? 

Milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh  sweet  vegetables, 
are  luxuries  in  town — and  these  you  will  have 
plenty  of  at  the  first  cost  of  raising  them,  for  you 
pay  your  farmer  no  five  per  cent,  on  these.  Your 
family  can  have  a  horse  and  carriage  to  ride 
with — a  luxury  you  seldom  dare  to  indulge  in, 
when  in  town.  Your  house-rent  is  cheap,  and  if 
the  farm  does  not  pay  in  $400  per  year,  you  still 
will  have  $400  or  $500  left  of  your  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  for  living,  to  lay  by  or  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  or  improve  the  farm.  If  you  have  no 
fruit  on  the  farm,  you  may  have  plenty  of  it  by 
planting  trees,  in  three  or  four  years;  apples, 
pears,  fjeaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
&c.,  enough  to  eat  freely,  and  to  sell  to  profit. 
Your  family  get  fresh  air,  pure  water,  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  live  in  a  simple  and  unexpensive 
manner,  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of  a  great  city. 
You  may  combine  with  this  the  advantages  of  good 
schools,  churches,  and  pleasant  society;  and  may 


et  your  family  go  to  town  often  enough  to  keep 
the  city  polish  from  wearing  entirely  off.  As  for 
yourself,  the  pleasure  of  visiting  your  place  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if  convenient; 
and  spending  the  Sabbath  in  the  country,  will 
more  than  repay  you  for  the  inconvenience  of  even 
a  partial  separation  from  your  family,  should  that 
be  necessary.  You  will  have  little  trouble  about 
the  working  of  your  place  if  you  give  your  far¬ 
mer  a  per  centage  on  sales,  for  I  have  tried  the 
plan,  and  know  how  it  works.  Only  remember 
this,  get  a  good  man,  and  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business. 

Now  where  are  you?  Are  you  not  independent? 
If  you  die,  and  keep  up  the  life  insurance,  (which 
will  cost  less  than  $100  per  year)  you  will  leave 
your  family  $5,000  in  cash,  and  the  farm,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  business.  If  you  put  all  your 
fruit  and  best  improvements  on  one  side,  or  one 
half  of  your  farm,  your  heirs  can  sell  off  one  half 
the  farm,  and  pay  the  mortgage  if  it  is  not  paid, 
and  have  the  best  half  of  the  farm,  and  all  the 
cash  left.  If  you  have  no  sons,  and  your  wife  is 
not  skilled  in  business,  that  would  be  the  better 
plan.  Then,  with  a  neat  house  and  a  good  gar¬ 
den,  plenty  of  fruit,  a  cow,  a  pig,  poultry,  a  horse 
and  carriage,  and  the  income  of  $5,000,  how  com¬ 
fortably  the  family  could  live,  at  home ,  as  long  as 
they  should  survive.  And  all  this  can  be  done 
for  $2,000  to  $2,200.  There  are  a  hundred  other 
suggestions  which  rise  to  my  mind,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  but  I  will  not  write  them  out 
now.  They  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

Why,  then,  toiler  in  the  city,  wait  till  you  ac¬ 
quire  a  fotune  of  $20,000  or  $50,000,  before  you 
resolve  to  become  independent,  and  make  your 
family  so  ?  Why  not  look  out  for  a  home  in  the 
country,  and  make  yourself  independent,  with  $2,- 
000  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
that  you  can  do  it  so  easily  and  so  certainly.  It 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  going  to  California  in 
search  of  gold.  - — *©» —  H. 

Large  Crops. — At  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Oneida  County  Ag.  Society,  a  premium  of  $5 
was  awarded  to  S.  H.  Church,  of  Vernon,  for  the 
best  acre  of  wheat,  yielding  45  bushels  and  26  lbs. 
For  Spring  Wheat,  C.  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland, 
received  prizes  for  two  acres — one  of  Sea  Wheat, 
34  bushels  18  lbs.  per  acre — -the  other  Siberian, 
30  bushels  44  lbs.  per  acre.  The  prize  for  Indian 
Corn,  84 1  bushels  per  acre,  was  awarded  to  John 
Thompson,  of  Augusta. 

Newtown  Pippins  in  Liverpool — A  late  paper 
states  that  the  best  Newtown  Pippins,  (carefully 
selected  of  course,  and  handled  quite  as  careful¬ 
ly  as  eggs,)  were  worth  $5  per  barrel  in  New- York, 
are  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  large  quantities, and  are 
bringing  in  Liverpool,  in  some  instances,  seven¬ 
teen  dollars  per  barrel. 
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Victoria  Regia.,. 


MONG  the  most  magnificent 
water  plants  in  the  world,  is  the 
Victoria  Regia ,  a  native  of  the 
sluggish  streams  of  tropical 
South  America,  of  which  some 
conception  may  be  formed  from 
the  sketch,  given  on  the  next 
page,  which  represents  the  specimen  first  grown 
in  northern  climates,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chats  worth,  England.  Specimens  which  have 
been  lately  grown  in  this  country,  have,  however, 
decidedly  larger  leaves  than  those  here  represent¬ 
ed.  The  plant  very  much  resembles  an  enor¬ 
mously  magnified  water  lily. 

The  first  plant  in  this  country,  was  raised  by 
Caleb  Cope,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1851,  and 
bloomed  the  same  season.  It  occupied  an  artifi¬ 
cial  pool  about  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet 
deep.  When  we  first  saw  it,  one  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  flowers  had  just  burst  into  bloom.  Perhaps 
we  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  splendor 
when  we  state  that  the  flowers  were  about  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  drumhead  cabbage,  and  possessed 
all  the  delicacy  and  beautiful  shading  of  white, 
pink  and  red,  exhibited  in  the  finest  flowers  of  the 
Camellia .  One  of  the  largest  leaves  was  found 
to  he  six  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  has 
been  very  successfully  cultivated  this  year  by 
Biiist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Feast  of  Balti¬ 
more.  The  plant  in  the  latter  collection,  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  vigorous,  some  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  so  stout  as  to  hold  up  a  man  weighing  150 
pounds  ! 

This,  at  the  north,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  cultivate  of  all  tropical  plants.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  give  it  a  warm  artificial  climate 
and  warm  water  to  grow  in,  but  also  to  keep  this 
water  in  motion ,  so  as  to  imitate  the  current  of 
its  native  rivers.  At  the  garden  of  Caleb  Cope, 
the  motion  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  water  from  above,  about  half  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  falling  on  a  small  tin  overshot  water-wheel, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  whose  outer  circum¬ 
ference  was  furnished  with  paddles,  which  kept 
up  a  constant  circulation  in  the  pool.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  house  built  for  its  special  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  other  necessary  outlays,  were  about 
four  thousand  dollars,  the  benefit  of  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  many  thousand  persons,  who  came  from 
far  and  near  to  witness  this  floral  curiosity. 

The  last  number  of  Hovey’s  Magazine,  notices 
another  new  water  lily,  the  Nymphcea  gigantea,  a 
true  water  lily,  with  deep  purplish  blue  flowers,  a 


foot  in  diameter,  hut  with  much  smaller  leaves 
than  the  Victoria,  being  about  18  to  25  inches 
across.  It  has  never  flowered  out  of  Australia, 
its  native  locality,  but  the  seeds  are  offered  for 
sale  at  five  dollars  each . 

Large  Pacts  in  Small  Fruits. 

[Having  often  visited  the  grounds  of  onr  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  witnessed  the  profuse  masses  of 
redding  fruit  on  his  strawberry  beds,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  statements  be¬ 
low,  were  it  possible  that  any  other  proof  were 
needed.  They  afford  another  corroboration  of 
what  we  have  often  asserted,  that  strawberries, 
(except  picking,)  may  be  as  cheaply  raised  as  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  may  he  proper  to  remark  that  the  soil, 
in  the  following  instances,  was  one  of  excellent 
quality,  and  containing  the  seeds  of  very  few 
weeds,  but  little  cultivation  was  needed.  Eds.] 

1.  During  the  last  summer,  I  gathered  from  my 
garden  more  than  fourteen  bushels  of  strawberries, 
all  raised  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  shillings  per 
bushel,  all  told.  Watered  not  more  than  three 
times. 

2.  I  transplanted  one  plant  of  Burr’s  New  Pine 
Strawberry  plant,  on  the  1st  July,  1851- — from 
which,  on  the  1st  October,  I  transplanted  50  plants 
in  a  roomy  bed,  and  from  which  bed  I  sold  on  the 
28th  September,  1852,  700  young  plants  at  $2.00 
per  100,  besides  300  plants  left,  and  the  fruit  gath¬ 
ered  in  June  last. 

3.  On  the  28lh  day  of  April  last,  I  transplanted 
in  my  garden,  from  a  journey  of  300  miles,  one 
plant  of  Longworth’s  Prolific  Strawberry,  which 
plant  has  since  produced  more  than  150  strong 
plants,  which  are  now  attached  to  it  in  my  gar¬ 
den. 

4.  From  eight  plants  of  the  u  Crescent  Seed- 
ling”  Strawberry  plants,  I  sold  plants  sufficient  to 
one  nurseryman,  to  amount  to  more  than  $100,  at 
wholesale  prices. 

I  give  the  above,  only  as  remarkable  facts, 
the  like  of  which  may  never  occur  again,  even 
in  my  own  experience,  and  for  which  I  claim 
no  particular  credit,  but  all  of  which  I  can  abun¬ 
dantly  substantiate  by  witnesses  entirely  disinte¬ 
rested,  in  Palmyra,  where  they  occurred  and  I 
communicate  them  for  lovers  of  large  stories.  R. 
Gr.  Pardee.  Geneva ,  Dec  18,  1852. 


Securing  Grafts. — We  have  never  found  any 
mode  equal  to  packing  grafts  in  fine  moss,  for 
keeping  through  winter.  Earth  or  sand  is  the 
most  common  covering ;  but  grafts  kept  in  these 
must  be  carefully  washed  to  prevent  dulling  the 
grafting  knife.  Besides,  this  covering  is  not  so 
easily  removed  or  replaced  as  moss. 


Victoria  Regia. 
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North  Western  Fruit  Growers5  Association. 

Transactions  at  /heir  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Dixon , 
Illinois,  September  29  and  TO,  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  for  a  copy 
of  this  report,  which  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  40 
pages,  and  which,  from  the  amount  of  information 
it  contains  relative  to  the  fruits  of  that  region  of 
country,  and  its  methodical  arrangement  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  does  our  western  friends  much  credit. 

The  body  of  this  report  is  occupied  with  the 
discussions  on  fruits,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  ren¬ 
der  a  more  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  than 
to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  their  results  as 
applicable  to  that  region. 

Carolina  Red  June — Regarded  by  some  members  as 
distinct  from  Blush  June;  the  former  striped,  the  latter 
with  a  simple  blush.  Pronounced  the  best  early  apple, 
hardy,  beautiful  and  productive  when  young. 

Sweet  June-—“Yery  good,”  productive,  transient, 
best  when  fresh  from  the  tree. 

Early  Pennock — “ Good,”  or  second  rate;  bears 
profusely  when  young;  valuable  for  market.  One 
of  the  members  called  attention  to  the  rather  singu¬ 
lar  fact,  that  the  Association  recommended  this  apple 
last  year,  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  list  of 
rejected  fruits,  under  the  name  of  Shakers’  Yellow , 
which  is  fouud  to  be  synonymous. 

Hocking — Good,  very  productive,  August,  resembles 
Townsend ;  a  second  rate  sort,  but  thought  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent — also  differs  from  Rambour  Franc,  which  it  much 
resembles. 

Keswick  Codlin — Good  for  limited  culture,  for  culli- 
narv  purposes. 

Early  Harvest— -Quality  fine ;  poor  bearer  on  young 
trees. 

Sweet  Bough — Not  reliable  for  productiveness. 

American  Summer  Pearmain — First  rate,  good 
bearer,  very  slow  grower. 

•  Rambo — £C  Best,”  very  productive,  profitable. 

Snow  (j Fameuse) — “Very  good,”  very  productive, 
recommended  for  general  cultivation  at  the  North. 

Maiden's  Blusli — For  quality  not  highly  spoken  of ; 
recommended  l'or  general  cultivation  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses. 

Porter  and  Gravenstein  were  passed,  as  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  to  decide  upon. 

Autumn  Strawberry — Highly  recommended,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  fine. 

Monarch — A  sweet  apple  from  Ohio;  tree  a  rapid 
grower,  moderate  bearer ;  ripens  at  the  end  of  summer ; 
of  fine  quality. 

Fall. Pippin — A  few  cases  were  mentioned  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  well,  but  mostly  unproductive. 

Yellow  Belljlower — Mostly,  but  not  always,  a  good 
bearer;  of  fine  quality. 

J D online — Quite  pi'oductive ;  valuable. 

Rawles'  Janet — “  Very  good,”  not  “best;”  profita¬ 
ble  in  most  localities. 

Wine  sap — Constant  in  productiveness,  and  of  fine 
quality. 

Fallawater  (or  Tulpehocken ) — Good  for  limited  cul¬ 
tivation. 

White  Winter  Pearmain — Very  highly  commended; 
“best;”  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Bcllmont — Recommended  for  limited  cultivation. 

Vandevere — Needs  good  culture,  and  is  best  on  sandy 
soil. 

Tollman  Street — Recommended  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  for  stock. 

Rhode  Island  Greening — Several  members  said  that 
root-grafted  trees  were  uniformly  unproductive,  even 
when  15  or  16  years  old.  A  few  had  found  it  to  bear 
well  budded  or  stock-grafted. 

Roxbury  Russet — Nearly  the  same  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  regarding  its  productiveness,  as  with  the  Rhode 


Island  Greening.  A  few  members  had  found  it  profita- 
bie. 

Baldwin — Many  instances  of  its  unproductiveness 
were  stated,  especially  when  root-grafted;  a  better 
bearer  when  budded;  bears  well  in  Northern  Indiana. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  from  Eastern  Massachusetts 
through  New. York  and  Michigan,  the  Baldwin  is  valu- 
ble  and  productive;  but  no  sooner  do  we  cross  Lake 
Michigan,  than  its  value  ceases.  In  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
it  is  of  little  comparative  value. - 

Swaar— Generally  productive ;  quality  of  the  highest 
character;  recommended  for  general  culture  when 
worked  standard  height. 

Pryor's  Red — A  fine  apple,  but  unproductive.  Old 
trees  have  borne  well. 

An  ambiguity  occurs  in  this  report,  in  the  use  of  a 
word,  that  in  all  its  different  meanings  would  rather  puz¬ 
zle  the  uninitiated, — the  word  “  passed,  ” — it  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  express  the  decision  of  the  Association; 
sometimes  to  express  the  absence  of  any  decision ;  and 
in  a  number  of  instances,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  Pryor’s  Red,  Baldwin,  Willow  Twig,  &c.,  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  most  readers  to  say  what  it 
does  mean.  We  are  aware  it  is  in  common  use  in  fruit 
conventions,  but  the  evil  of  an  ambiguous  expression  is 
no  better  for  being  frequent,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
a  substitute  having  a  distinct  meaning. 

The  Association  meets  next  year  at  Chicago, 
on  the  4th  of  10mo.,  (Oct.)  at  10  A.  M.,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  exellent  beginning  al¬ 
ready  made,  that  much  will  -be  achieved  by  our 
western  enterprising  friends  in  the  pomology  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union. 


Fruits. 


A  Western  Fruit  Book . — A  work  on  Fruits, 
and  more  especially  on  western  fruits,  by  F.  R. 
Elliott,  a  person  eminently  qualified  for  the  task, 
is  announced  to  appear  in  the  spring.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  labor  in  the  examination  and  com¬ 
parison  of  varieties,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  of 
great  value. 

Dwarf  Pears — may  be  trained  as  half  stand¬ 
ards,  that  is,  with  clear  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
for  market  culture,  on  all  soils  but  those  liable  to 
become  very  soft  by  excess  of  moisture.  On  such 
soils  they  are  apt  to  bend  over  by  wind,  or  by  the 
weight  of  heavy  crops,  inconsequence  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  quince  roots  on  which  they  grow. 
Where  this  difficulty  exists,  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  branches  to  cover  the  whole  stem ,  forming  full 
pyramids. 

Market  Peach  Orchards. — Trees  may  be  placed 
within  12  feet  of  each  other,  if  they  are  kept  pro¬ 
perly  shortened-in.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  al¬ 
low  the  long,  naked  arms  to  extend  out  from  the 
trunk,  so  as  to  require  more  room  than  this.  The 
commonly  recommended  practice,  of  clipping  off 
a  part  of  each  yearling  shoot,  is  too  slow  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  a  large  orchard,  and  when  alone  relied  on, 
commonly  proves  quite  insufficient 5  being  imper¬ 
fectly  or  only  occasionally  performed.  To  keep 
the  heads  sufficiently  compact,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  make  a  wholesale  work  of  it,  and  remove 
the  ends  of  the  branches  of  several  years’  growth 
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—but  taking  care  always  to  cut  off  H  a  side 
branch,  so  as  not  to  make  a  dead  stump. 

Buying  and  selling  Fruit  Trees.-— Purchasers 
sometimes  get  good  trees  from  irresponsible  itine¬ 
rant  dealers,  who  purchase  good-looking  trees 
where  they  can  get  them  cheapest,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  they  shall  bear,  although  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  being  rather  uncertain  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  Agricult  or  gives  a  sample  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  kind  of  business  is  sometimes  con¬ 
ducted.  A  lot  of  trees  was  purchased  by  a  spe¬ 
culator,  who  bought  at  the  same  time  a  quantity 
of  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  quality, 
certificates  being  in  readiness  to  convince  those 
who  never  read  agricultural  papers,  that  the  fruit 
grew  on  those  identical  trees! 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  com¬ 
mence  this  department  of  gardening,  by  acceding 
to  the  request  of  several  of  our  correspondents, 
who  ask  us  for  some  hints  on  the  mode  of  laying 
out  a  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  first  considerations  in  a  kitchen  garden,  are 
its  soil,  situation,  and  aspect.  Soil,  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  cannot  be  selected,  but  if  it  can,  an  open  loam 
free  from  clay  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much 
sand  on  the  other,  is  most  desirable ;  so  situated 
that  water  passes  from  it  readily.  If  deficient  in 
that  point  it  must  be  well  drained.  A  level  sur¬ 
face,  or  very  moderate  slope  towards  the  south,  or 
as  near  that  as  possible,  is  the  best.  A  good  fence 
should  surround  it,  and  on  the  north  side  it  will 
be  better  if  it  can  be  sheltered  by  trees,  provided 
they  are  not  near  enough  to  overhang  or  shade  the 
garden  ground.  Trench  the  ground  at  least  two 
spades  deep  all  over.  Most  people,  in  trenching, 
throw  up  the  subsoil  of  the  second  trench  on  the 
top  of  the  first,  and  provided  the  subsoil  is  open 
in  textnre,  there  is  not  much  objection  to  this,*  but 
if  the  subsoil  is  stiff,  it  is  decidedly  a  bad  plan.  In 
the  latter  case  open  two  trenches,  side  by  side,  so 
as  to  have  room  to  work,  then  dig  up  the  subsoil 
and  leave  It  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  throw 
the  top  spit  of  the  third  trench  on  the  subsoil  of 
the  first;  then  there  will  always  be  two  trenches 
open  to  work  in  through  the  piece  of  ground. 
This  trenching  is  indispensable  to  good  gardening. 
All  the  parts  of  the  garden  that  have  no  winter 
crop  standing  in  them,  should,  before  winter  sets 
in,  be  thrown  up  in  ridges  and  be  left  so  until 
spring.  This,  by  allowing  free  access  of  the  frost 
and  atmosphere  to  the  ground,  improves  it  in 
many  ways. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  the  ridges 
should  be  levelled  down,  and  the  ground  laid  out 
in  beds  for  receiving  the  principal  crops  of  the 


year.  Before  proceding  to  do  this,  the  gardener 
will  do  well  to  lay  down  upon  paper  a  plan  of 
his  ground;  determine  upon  how  much  he  will 
devote  to  each  crop,  and  what  crops  will  be  cleared 
off  in  time  to  take  another  in  autumn.  A  plan  on 
paper  will  save  an  infinity  of  time  and  trouble  all 
through  the  year,  and  if  well  arranged  as  to  the 
crops  to  succeed  each  other,  will  enable  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  get  a  much  larger  quantity  from  his 
ground.  The  mode  of  cropping  a  garden  to  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  found  as  the  proper  season  ap¬ 
proaches,  in  our  pages. 

In  laying  out  the  kitchen  garden,  a  bed  from  six 
to  ten  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ground.,)  should  be  left  next  the  fence  all  round. 
Then  a  walk  next  it  all  round  wide  enough  for  all 
purposes  of  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  carrying  in  manure,  See.  If  the  garden 
is  large,  another  walk  of  the  same  width  should 
be  made  up  the  middle.  These  walks  should  be 
made  solid  by  throwing  all  stones  and  hard  rubbish 
in  them,  with  gravel  on  the  top,  and  well  rolled 
down.  All  other  walks  may  be  merely  temporary 
ones  to  divide  the  beds  of  vegetables,  if  it  is  wish¬ 
ed  to  economise  the  ground ;  or  permanent  narrow 
walks  maybe  made  to  divide  the  garden  into  com¬ 
partments.  The  subject  of  manures  will,  from  its 
importance,  require  a  separate  notice  hereafter. 
But  as  connected  indirectly  with  it,  it  should  con¬ 
stantly  he  remembered  that  the  same  spot  of 
ground  should  never  be  cropped  twice  successive- 
ly  with  the  same  crop.  A  root  crop,  such  as  tur- 
neps  or  parsnips,  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of 
an  opposite  kind,  such  as  beans  or  peas.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  physiology  shows  that  this  gives  each  crop  the 
greatest  share  of  nourishment. 

No  standard  trees  of  any  kind  are  admissible 
in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  account  of  their  shading 
the  ground ;  but  dwarf  fruit  trees,  as  gooseber¬ 
ries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  if  desired,  dwarf 
pear  trees,  may  be  grown  along  the  principal 
walks,  which  is  a  good  place  for  them.  "  They 
should  be  put  about  three  feet  from  the  edge, 
and  it  is  best  to  plant  these  on  the  center  com¬ 
partments  only,  and  not  on  the  beds  next  the  fence, 
some  of  which  are  wanted  for  early  crops.  B.  M. 

Hot  Beds. 

We  can  state  briefly,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
Heman  C.  Orcutt,  of  Taftsville,  Yt.,  for  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode,  and  the  time,  of  making 
hot-beds  for  forwarding  plants  for  the  garden,  that 
the  mode  must  varysomewhatwith  the  proposed  ob¬ 
jects.  If  it  is  intended  to  forward  plants  quite  early, 
so  as  to  have  them  far  in  advance  of  ordinary  crops, 
a  different  mode  must  be  adopted  from  merely 
giving  them  a  start  of  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
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former  case,  large  masses  of  fermenting  manure 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  retain  the  heat  a  long 
time,  say  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
extending  a  foot  on  each  side  beyond  the  frame, 
or  else  placed  in  a  Availed  pit ;  in  the  latter,  a  bed 
of  manure  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  will  answer. 
The  manure  should  be  the  strongest  and  besA  fresh 
stable  dung,  and  should  be  well  shaken  up  a  few 
days  before  using.  It  should  be  laid  ip  even  lay¬ 
ers,  and  beaten  down  at  each  course^  and  unless 
in  a  pit,  the  bed  must  be  made  much  the  heaviest 
or  most  solid  outside,  or  that  p^ft  will  settle  too 
much,  and  leave  a  swelling  in  the  middle.  For 
the  locality  of  our  correspondent,  hot  beds  need 
not  be  made  for  ordinary  purposes,  much  before 
the  first  of  April.  When  finished,  the  frame  and 
sash  must  be  put  on,  to  retain  the  heat.  The  sash 
is  best  if  made  in  separate  pieces,  keyed  together, 
so  as  to  be  easily  taken  apart  when  not  in  use. 
If  the  bed  is  five  feet  wide,  the  back,  (from  the 
sun)  should  be  about  10  inches  higher  than  the 
front.  In  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  made,  its  upper 
surface,  within  the  frame,  is  to  be  covered  with 
several  inches  of  the  best  garden  mould.  This 
will  be  heated  enough  in  two  or  three  days  to  sow 
the  seeds.  During  warm  days,  or  if  there  is  sun¬ 
shine,  air  must  be  admitted.  Sometimes  a  few 
minutes  neglect,  when  the  heat  is  steaming  up 
from  beneath,  and  the  sun’s  rays  pouring  down 
from  above,  is  sufficient  to  scorch  and  destroy  the 
plants.  On  cold  frosty  nights,  a  mat  or  blanket 
should  be  spread  over  the  glass. 

Cabbages,  and  other  plants  which  are  transplant¬ 
ed  without  difficulty,  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the 
mould  of  the  bed.  But  cucumbers,  melons,  &c., 
should  ahvays  be  planted  in  small  blocks  of  invert¬ 
ed  turf,  which  admits  of  their  removal  to  open 
ground  without  tearing  the  roots,  or  checking  their 
growth.  — © — 

Visits  to  Green-Houses. 


Kenwood. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Joel  Ratiibone’s  grounds.  at  Kenwood,  during 
the  past  month  ;  and  we  were  gratified  to  find  that 
the  horticultural  beauties  of  this  finely  situated 
country  seat,  are  increasing  rapidly  in  their  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  plant-house  is  well  stocked,  and  the 
plants  are  clean.  The  collection  of  cacti,  although 
limited  in  extent,  numbers  amongst  its  varieties 
many  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts,  and  are  evident¬ 
ly  kept  with  care.  There  appeared  to  be  a  good 
collection,  of  the  new  scarlet  geraniums,  in  which 
we  remarked  Cerise  Unique,  Princess  Alice,  and 
many  others.  The  specimen  plants  were  few, 
but  the  gardener,  Mr.  Gray,  has  not,  we  find,  had 
charge  of  the  establishment  long  enough  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  which  he  contemplated  in 
that  way ;  but  he  has  some  good  young  plants  of 


the  Australian  hard-wooded  species  in  course  of 
training,  which  promise  well.  A  cold  vinery  ad¬ 
joins  the  plant-house,  in  which  the  canes  look 
strong,  and  are  well  ripened ;  and  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  G,  that  he  intends  this  year  to  test  the  dis¬ 
puted  system  of  coiled  pot-growing ;  for  which 
purpose  he  showed  us  some  strong  ripe  canes  laid 
aside.  — — 

Horticultural  News. 

A  Pompone,  or  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  was 
exhibited  at  the  London  Hort.  Societie’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  November  last,  called  “  Le  Nain  Be-Be,” 
which  has  a  faint  smell  like  violets.  We  may  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  interesting  winter  family  will 
soon  number  a  fine  scent  amongst  its  attractions. 

For  keeping  up  a  succession  of  green  peas  late 
in  the  fall,  “  Shilling’s  Grotto”  Pea  has  recently 
proved  one  of  the  best  kinds  to  grow. 

A  new  turnep,  raised  by  Mr.  Chivas,  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  England,  has  been  tested  the  past  season  in 
the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  is  reported  by  the  Society  to  be  “everything 
that  the  best  kind  of  turneps  should  be.” 

A  Fuchsia  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe  &  Prince,  of  Exeter,  called  F.  Princeps, 
in  the  way  of  Corallina,  which  has  induced  Dr. 
Lindley  to  mention  it  in  a  leading  article  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle,  as  a  flower  “  the  beauty  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  find  adequate  language  to 
describe.”  This  from  the  Dr. ,  whose  predilections 
are  not  much  in  that  way,  is  high  praise,  and  leads 
us  to  wish  to  see  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dilcock’s  Pride,  a  new  variety  of  Broccoli,  is 
said  by  Mr.  It.  Dempsey,  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  city  of  York,  Eng- 
land,  to  have  gained  the  three  premiums  of  that 
Society  for  Broccoli,  both  last  year  and  the  pre¬ 
sent.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  now  grown . 

A  new  pear  has  been  this  year  grown  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens.  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  called 
“  Beadwell’s  Seedling  it  originated  with  J. 
Bead  well,  Esq.,  Tottenham,  near  London.  The 
description  given  is  this:  “  The  fruit  is  nearly  mid¬ 
dle  sized  and  turbinate;  the  skin  pale  yellowish 
green  on  the  shaded  side,  and  red  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  melting,  exceedingly  juicy  and  rich. 
Its  period  of  ripening  is  from  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  middle  of  October.  It  does  not 
keep  long.  An  abundant  bearer,  and  caanot  fail 
to  become  a  favorite.”  B.  M. 


Cultivating  Trees  Needful. — The  Granite 
Farmer  very  justly  says,  “  We  would  advise  any 
one,  whose  mind  is  not  fully  made  up  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  fruit  trees  as  regularly  and  systematically 
as  any  other  crop,  not  to  commence  a  new  plan¬ 
tation — only  vexation  will  come  of  it.” 
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Feeding  Troughs  for  Sheep. 

NE  of  the  best  feeding 
troughs  for  sheep,  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  fig.  It  com¬ 
bines  more  advantages  than 
any  other  we  have  met  with, 
and  proves,  on  trial,  to  an¬ 
swer  an  excellent  purpose, 
both  for  feeding  grain  and 
chopped  roots,  and  as  a  rack  for  hay.  Troughs 
similar  to  this  have  been  made  for  many  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  double  trough  below,  an 
improvement  described  by  Geo.  Geddes. 

Ti'iq.l. 
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Fig.  2  exhibits 
a  section  across 
one  of  the  ends, 
and  shows  the 
structure  with¬ 
out  anydeserip- 
tion.  It  may 
be  well  enough, 


however,  to  say  that  the  feet  (a  a)  should  be  of 
thick,  durable  plank,  and  should  be  notched,  and 
the  lower  inch-board  troughs  (6  b )  nailed  in,  be¬ 
fore  the  end-boards  and  upper  trough  are  applied. 
If  the  trough  is  12  feet  long,  which  is  a  convenient 
length,  a  third  plank  foot  should  be  placed  across 
the  middle.  A  single  board,  as  a  roof,  will,  if  need¬ 
ed,  preserve  the  fodder  from  the  weather  or  rain. 
The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  troughs 
should  be  just  sufficient  for  the  sheep  to  abstract 
the  feed,  and  which  will  wholly  prevent  the  chaff 
and  seeds  from  entering  the  wool. 

By  selecting  plank  and  boards  the  right  width, 
so  as  to  require  no  slitting,  a  farmer  who  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  tools  will  make  several  of 
these  in  a  day,  and  a  large  flock  may  be  soon  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  small  expense. 

Winter  Food  for  Horses. — At  one  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society, 
Black,  of  Dalkeith,  stated  that  his  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing  his  horses  in  winter,  was  to  give  each,  daily, 
15  pounds  of  hay,  12  pounds  of  oats,  and  28  pounds 


of  boiled  turnens.  He  considered  the  boiled  tur- 
neps  a  most  palatable,  nutritious,  and  gratifying 
food  for  cart-horses,  and  equally  so  for  coach  and 
saddle  horses .  — — 

Merino  Sheep. 

SPANISH,  FRENCH,  AMERICAN  AND  MAUCHAMP. 

Some  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
in  other  wool-growing  districts,  are  prejudiced 
against  the  French  Merino  sheep.  Still  we  are 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  they  would,  in  a  small 
way,  be  ready  to  test  them,  could  they  do  so 
without  making  a  hole  in  their  u  squirell- skins.” 

They  claim  no  improvement  upon  the  best  im¬ 
portations  of  the  Spanish,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century;  and  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  there  can  be  found,  at  this  time,  among 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  as  many  good,  pure-blood  Merinos  as  were 
first  introduced  here  from  Spain,  of  equal  value. 

That  there  are  pure  descendants  of  the  best 
Spanish  Merinos  now  in  France,  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  flock-masters,  who,  by  long  perse¬ 
vering  efforts,  have  improved  them  in  size,  sym¬ 
metry  and  mutton  qualities,  as  well  as  in  an  in¬ 
creased  quantity  of  wool,  without  deteriorating 
the  quality,  cannot  be  denied. 

To  renew  the  blood  of  the  American  Merinos, 
by  mingling  it  with  this  improved  Spanish  Merino 
sheep,  is  only  wisely  adding  an  improvement  to  an 
un improvement.  Then  to  assert  that  this  renewal 
of  blood  from  the  same  kin  of  a  superior  animal, 
will  result  in  the  manifest  injury  of  our  flocks,  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme.  And  none  but  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  breeding, 
and  those  whose  present  interests  control  their 
better  judgment,  will  ever  advance  the  assertion. 

That  this  renewal  of  blood  will  ameliorate  our 
flocks,  and  elevate  them  to  a  higher  standard  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  which  the  long  continued  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  of  the  Spanish  and  French  ama¬ 
teurs  have  labored  for  ages  to  acquire,  many  of 
the  best  breeders  in  this  country  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate. 

The  Mau champ  sheep ,  is  a  particular  breed  that 
J.  L.  Graux,  of  the  farm  of  Mauchamp,  in  France, 
has  for  some  time  sought  to  establish.  The  wool 
is  a  greater  length  than  the  common  Merino — glos¬ 
sy,  and  very  wavy;  considered  more  valuable  for 
its  fine  combing  qualities,  imparting  more  strength 
than  other  wools  in  this  class.  The  fleece  is  not 
as  dense,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  is  less  than  on 
ordinary  Merinos  of  France.  But  the  price  it 
bears  in  Paris,  is  20  per  cent,  above  the  best  Me¬ 
rino  wool,  because  the  supply  is  limited.  But, 
according  to  the  latest  information  that  I  could 
obtain,  he  had  not  a  distinct  race,  permanently 


Spayed  cow,  five  years  old,  three-fourths  Devon,  the  property  of  George  Shaeffer,  Wheatland, 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y, — for  which  a  premium  was  awarded  at  the  Show  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soci¬ 
ety,  in  1851. 


fixed.  That  frequently  a  lamb  of  the  peculiar 
charast eristics  of  the  new  breed  would  appear, 
but  with  a  degeneracy  towards  the  original  race 
of  Merinos. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Graux  exposed  four  races  of  this 
breed  before  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Arts, 
at  Versailles,  and  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1852, 
at  Poissy,  several  of  his  MauChamps  were  exhib¬ 
ited.  I  also  saw  several  races  of  this  breed  upon 
the  “  Model  Farm  ”  at  Grignon,  where  they  raise 
stock  more  particularly  for  the  meat ;  half-breeds 
by  the  lot,  command  from  40  to  50  francs  each. 

I  enclose  to  you  a  sample  of  the  Mauchamp 
wool.  Respectfully,  Solomon  W.  Jewett.  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  Dec.  1852. 

Error  Corrected. 

L.  Tucker.  Esq. — We  noticed  in  the  Cultivator 
of  October  last,  a  handsome  print  of  the  full  blood 
Devon  Bull  Champion,  that  took  the  first  premi¬ 
um  at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  last  September. 
And  were  sorry  to  notice  underneath  a  gross  er¬ 
ror  in  giving  his  age  and  pedigree,  which  requires 
correction.  We  raised  Champion,  and  sold  him 
to  Stephen  Atwood,  of  Watertown,  in  this  county, 
who  parted  with  him  one  year  since  to  L.  H.  Colby, 
of  Scipioville,  who  exhibited  him  at  the  fair,  where 
he  took  the  first  premium ;  we  have  also  noticed 
in  the'Cultivator  of  November,  a  statement  from 
Win.  L.  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,  who  says 
that  “some  of  his  stock  is  descended  from  the 
Bull  Champion,”  to  whom  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  last  month  ;  and  that  he  was  bred  by 


Mr.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock;  and  that  he  purchased 
him  when  three  years  old,  “and  used  him  two 
years  in  his  herd,”  which  article  is  copied  into 
the  Plowman  of  November  13th.  Mr.  Cowles  is 
entirely  in  an  error,  as  he  neverowned  Champion. 
Champion  was  dropped  in  March,  1847.  instead  of 
June,  1844,  making  him  only  five  years  old  past, 
instead  of  eight.  His  sire  was  full  blood  Bull 
Bloomfield,  his  dam  Beauty.  Bloomfield  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Albany,  in 
1850,  and  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  1851.  Beauty  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  New-York  Institute 
in  1849,  and  also  at  two  other  Fairs,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  shehas  been  exhibited  fora  premium. 
Bloomfield  was  sired  by  Mr.  Patterson’s  Eclipse, 
and  out  of  one  of  his  full  blooded  cowrs;  Beaut)’, 
by  Exchange,  and  Out  of  a  daughter  of  Old  Fancy, 
which  was  sired  by  our  full  blooded  Bull  Holkham. 
Holkham  was  raised  by  Wm.  Patterson,  and  was 
sired  by  a  bull,  and  out  of  cow,  sent  as  a  present 
by  Mr.  Coke,  late  Earl  of  Leceister,  to  Messrs. 
Patterson  &  Caton,  of  Baltimore,  in  1817,  and 
was  purchased  by  us  in  1819;  from  which  stock, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  a  more  numerous  or  valua¬ 
ble  breed  of  pure  Devons,  has  never  been  raised 
in  America,  if  in  any  country. 

A  good  likeness' of  Holkham,  may  be  found  in 
the  3d  Vol.  of  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  New-York,  published  in  1826, 
page  512.  S.  &  L.  Hijrlbut.  Winchester  Cen¬ 
tre.  Ct.,  Nov.  18,  1852. 

P.  S.  Will  the  Plowman,  and  oilier  papers  that  may  liave 
published  the  erroneous  pedigree  of  Champion,  and  also  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Cowles,  give  the  above  an  insertion. 
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Agricultural  Societies. 

Neav-York  State. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
of  February.  On  the  8th,  9th  and  10th,  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Dressed 
Meats,  Grain,  Seeds,  Dairy  Products,  &c.,  at  Woolf ord’s 
“  Bull  s  Head,’’  157  Washington-street,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  great  interest. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  a  very  interesting  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Kelly, 
on  the  introduction  of  foreign  grasses,  and  showing  the 
necessity  for  a  greater  variety  of  grasses  for  our  meadow 
and  pasture  lands.  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  society  will  make  arrangements  for  the 
importation  of  such  varieties  as  were  recommended  by 
the  committee,  to  distribute  among  such  farmers  as  will 
engage  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  report  the  results. 

A  circular  from  the  Oswego  Co.  Ag.  Society,  inviting 
a  State  Agricultural  Convention,  to  be  held  during  the 
present  winter,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  claims 
of  the  farmers  for  a  State  Agricultural  School,  was  read. 
The  circular  requested  the  board  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  the  convention.  But  as  only  four  or  five  so¬ 
cieties  had  sent  in  their  concurrence,  it  was  thought  best 
to  defer  action  upon  it  until  after  the  next  meeting. 

The  Seneca  "County  Society,  will  hold  a  winter 
exhibition  at  Waterloo,  on  the  3d  of  Feb.,  at  which  a 
liberal  list  of  prizes  will  be  aw  arded  for  fat  cattle  and 
sheep,  grain,  seeds,  roots,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  see  these 
winter  exhibitions  increasing ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  our  County  Societies  will  hold  them. 

Otsego  County. — -At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ot¬ 
sego  Co.  Ag.  Society,  held  at  the  Empire  House  in 
Cooperstown,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1852,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  elected : 

President,  Homer  Colman  ;  Yico  Presidents,  Alex. 
H.  dark,  L.  Proctor,  Z.  Martin. 

Executive  Committee — Wm.  Davison,  J.  W.  Ball, 
Philip  Potter,  Thomas  Higby,  David  Bundy,  R.  H.  Van 
Rensselaer,  A.  Barnum,  J.  A.  Cheney,  J.  Chamberlin, 
S.  Baker,  Richard  Franchot,  Wm.  Frater,  S.  G.  Cone, 
George  Clarke,  R.  Day,  Charles  McLean,  J.  Rathbone, 
J.  Walker. 

The  next  Annual  Fail*,  pursuant  to  former  resolution, 
will  be  held  at  Cooperstown. 

Monroe  County. — At  the  recent  winter  meeting, 
F.  P.  Root,  of  Sweden,  was  elected  President;  H.  C. 
White,  of  Rochester,  Ree.  Secretary;  E.  S.  Hayward, 
of  Brighton,  Treasurer. 

Cortland  County.-— The  annual  meeting  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  convened  at  the  Eagle  Tavern  in  this  village,  on 
Thursday  last.  The  declaration  of  premiums  on  field 
crops  and  fat  hogs,  was  postponed  until  spring.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Paris  Barber,  President;  Moses  Kinney,  J.  W. 
Rood,  Lyman  Hubbard,  Manly  Hobart,  Vice-Presidents. 
Morgan  L.  Webb,  Treasurer;  Erasmus  Bowen,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Amos  Hobart,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Israel 
Bois,  Geo.  J.  J.  Barber,  Hiram  Hopkins,  Anthony 
Freer,  Joshua  Ballard,  2d,  Amos  Rice,  Noah  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  Hamilton  Putnam,  Peter  Walrod,  F.  H.  Hibbard, 
Hammil  Thompson,  Executive  Committee ;  Oliver  Glo¬ 
ver,  Ira  Bowen,  and  Wm.  L.  Sherman,  Marsharls. 

We  understand  a  proposition  was  brought  forward 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  piece  of  ground; 
and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  thereon,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  annual  fairs.  The  proposition 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  possessing  great  merit,  both  as  a 
matter  of  economy  and  in  avoiding  the  trouble  which 
the  society  has  to  undergo  from  year  to  year,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
it  be  rejected.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
matter  further  hereafter. — Cortland  Bern. 

Wisconsin  State. — Our  Society  was  organized  March 
12th,  1851,  and  held  its  first  fair  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  at  Janesville.  This  fair  was  eminently  successful, 
far  surpassing  the  highest  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  No  aid  was  received  from  the  State,  or  any 
other  source,  aside  from  its  own  members.  The  second 


fair  was  held  at  the  city  of  Milwaukie,  on  the  6th,  7th, 
8th  and  9  th  days  of  October,  1852.  High  as  had  been 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  first  fair,  they  were  more 
than  realized  by  this  display.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
entries  were  made,  and  of  the  animals  and  articles 
shown,  nearly  all  were  of  positive  merit.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  blooded  stock,  which  was  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  do  credit  to  the  best  eastern  herds.  The  show 
of  manufactured  articles  (domestic)  was  such  as  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  all,  while  the  exhibition  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  gave  ample  assurance  of  the  resources  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are  as  follows : — 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Billings,  President  ;  Martin  Web¬ 
ster,  Orrin  Dinsmoreand  N.  B.  Clapp,  Vice  Presidents; 
Albert  C.  Ingham,  Madison,  Cor.  Secretary,  and  also 
Rec.  Secretary;  Simeon  Mills,  Treasurer;  who,  with 
five  additional  members  of  the  society,  constitute  its 
Executive  Committee. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Dean,  Warren  Chase,  II.  B.  Hawley,  S. 
S.  Daggett  and  J.  D.  Merritt,  Esqs.,  are  those  addi¬ 
tional  members. 

The  society  has  received  from  the  State  five  hundred 
dollars  during  this  year.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
.on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January,  in  each  year.  The 
address  of  the  society,  is  Madison,  Wisconsin.  A.  C.  I. 


Agricultural  Papers. — A  large  weekly  paper  has 
recently  been  started  in  New-York,  by  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Allen  &  Co.,  entitled  The  New-York  Agricultor.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter, 
and  is  conducted  with  spirit  and  ability — $2  a  year. 

t(  The  Farm  and  Garden  ”  is  a  monthly  issued  from 
the  same  office,  and  made  up  from  “  The  Agricultor :”— 
$1  a  year.  Eight  copies  $5. 

The  Western  Horticultural  Review ,  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  earning  a 
reputation  for  ability,  and  exerting  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  the  culture  of  rural  taste.  Dr.  Warder  is 
a  spiiited  writer,,  and  makes  his  mark  on  whatever  he 
touches.  Monthly,  at  $3  a  year. 

Journal  of  Agriculture.  Wm.  S.  King,  Editor. 
Published  monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.,  at  fifty  cents  a 
year.  This  publication,  having  blended  the  waning 
light  of  the  Green  Mountain  Culturist  with  its  own 
ascendant  star,  will  shine  with  increased  brilliance.  It 
numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  of  the  day. 

Prairie  Farmer.  Published  by  John  S.  Wright 
and  Luther  Haven,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  $1  a  year.  The 
December  number  announces  that  its  general  editorial 
management  will  hereafter  be  in  the  hands  5f  J.  Am¬ 
brose  Wight,  its  former  acting  editor,  and  that  the 
horticultural  department  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kennicott,  a  writer  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
horticultural  world.  With  such  an  impulse  the  Prairie 
Farmer  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  one  of  the 
best  journals  of  the  day. 

New -England  Farmer.  Simon  Brown,  Editor; 
Fred.  Holbrook  and  Henry  F.  French,  Associate 
Eds.  Published  monthly,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Ray- 
nolds  &  Nourse,  at  $1  a  year  in  advance.  This  journal 
ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  agricultural  public, 
and  is  sustained  by  able  assistants  and  a  corps  of  prac¬ 
tical  correspondents. 

Moore's  Rural  New -  Yorker  presents  a  new  vignette 
at  its  head,  with  the  new  year.  It  is  a  weekly  of  consid¬ 
erable  merit  and  of  unobjectionable  character — $2  a  year 
— published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farmer's  Companion  and  Horticultural  Gazette , 
is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly,  published  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Charles  Fox  and  Chas. 
Betts,  Editors;  Linus  Cone,  Corresponding  Editor ;  J. 
C.  Holmes,  Horticultural  Editor.  The  first  number  is 
quite  creditable,  and  the  work  will  no  doubt  be -an  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  growing 
West. 

'  The  Ohio  Farmer,  published  by  Thomas  Brown, 
Cleveland,  has  enlarged  its  size  and  improved  its  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
agricultural  and  general  reading. 
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How  to  Raise  Farmers. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  upon  farms,  until  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  old  age,  regretting  that  none  of  their 
sons  are  willing  to  adopt  their  father’s  calling  for  a 
profession.  And  how  often  is  it  that  of  several 
sons  who  have  been  born  and  reared  upon  a  farm, 
not  one  even,  will  remain  contented  upon  the  old 
homestead,  to  cheer,  solace  and  comfort  his  parents 
in  their  old  age,  and  to  perfect  the  improvements 
they  have  commenced. 

There  must  be  some  potent  and  general  causes 
for  this,  or  the  most  healthful,  independent,  and 
certainly  remunerative  calling,  would  not  be  so 
generally  deserted  by  those  who  are  bred  to  it, 
for  those  more  harrassing,  uncertain,  and  far  less 
independent  ■  and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
consider  a  few  of  these  causes,  and  see  if,  with 
all  the  skill  and  judgment  that  has  been  displayed 
in  improving  and  perfecting  the  products  of  the 
farm,  there  may  not  have  been  errors  committed 
in  regard  to  the  farmer’s  sons ;  which  errors,  and 
not  any  inherent  repulsive  ness  of  the  calling,  or 
any  inherent  perverseness  among  the  sons  of  our 
rural  population,  have  led  to  these  results. 

All  young  persons  naturally  possess  some  degree 
of  pride  of  person,  and  a  desire  to  improve  their 
condition  in  life.  Love  of  approbation  seems  the 
natural  birthright  of  all,  and  whatever  maybe  the 
calling  or  social  position  young  people  are  placed 
in,  there  are  but  very  few  of  this  class  who  do 
not  feel  a  desire  to  attain  a  still  higher  position, 
and  to  feel  that  he  has  achieved  for  himself  a  name 
and  position  that  will  command  the  admiration  of 
his  associates  and  friends.  This  feeling  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  and  in  Accordance 
with  the  amount  of  natural  intellect  the  person 
has  been  blessed  with,  and  the  kind  of  education 
the  person  has  received.  Among  certain  classes, 
it  finds  voice  in  the  strife  to  excel  in  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  or  in  the  capacity  for  physical  endu¬ 
rance,  in  the  performance  of  wonderful  day’s- 
Avorks,  among  farmers,  or  even  in  showing  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  resist  the  effects  of  great  errors  in  e&ting 
and  drinking.  Another  class,  whose  brains  are 
less  developed,  even  than  those  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  and  whose  muscles  have  not  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  physical  labor,  manifest  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  by  the  care  with  which  they  cultivate  the 
growth  of  hair  upon  their  heads  and  faces,  and  the 
attention  they  pay  to  dress,  and  the  conventional 
follies  of  'polite  society.  As  they  h&ve  nothing 
within  themselves,  worthy  of  note, they  endeavor  to 
gratify  this  love  of  approbation  and  distinction  by 
attention  to  their  externals. 

Others  seem  to  care  little  for  their  own  persons, 
but  wish  to  become  notorious  from  the  beauty  of 
their  equipage,  and  their  homes,  and  the  speed 
of  the  team  which  draws  them  about.  Ag&in, 
there  are  those  who  wish  to  rise  to  political  pre¬ 
ferment,  to  have  their  influence  felt  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  sway  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  people  and  nations. 

Above  all  these,  are  those  who  wish  to  gain 
fame  from  having  advanced  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  to  achieve  a  name  in  the  literary  world,  or  to 
have  their  praises  sounded  as  public  benefactors, 
for  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  humanity  in  the  present  or  future.  The 
true  man  will  not  be  governed  by  purely  selfish 
motives  alone,  but  while  he  strives  to  advance  his 
own  interests,  and  secure  personal  advancement, 


he  will  also  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  those 
around  him.  There  are  but  few  who  are  natural¬ 
ly  wholly  selfish,  even  among  the  extremes  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  extreme  poor  have  no  time  or  means 
to  devote  to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wealthy  have  acquired ,  not  inherited,  their 
disregard  for  all  but  themselves  or  their  families. 
It  is  natural  for  even  the  confirmed  mammon- 
worshiper  to  feel  sympathy  for  their  fellows,  and 
to  delight  in  social  pleasures. 

Let  us  see  in  what  regard  the  sons  of  farmers, 
as  a  class,  enjoy  opportunities  for  the  indulgence 
of  these  natural  desires.  Infants  and  children  are 
fond  of  notice  and  of  sympathy  ■  but  many  farm¬ 
ers,  even  those  who  have  wealth  at  command, 
have  so  many  other  things  to  care  for,— so  much 
stock  and  so  many  fields  to  look  to,  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  cares  consume  so  much  of  their  time,  that 
they  seldom  notice  their  children,  except  to  rep¬ 
rimand  them  for  indulging  their  natural  love  for 
childish  sports;  and  the  wife  and  mother  has  so 
many  household  cares,  that  she  is  obliged  to  stifle 
the  yearnings  of  a  mother’s  heart,  and  leave  her 
tender  offspring  to  the  attentions  of  a  hireling,  or 
an  older  child.  Thus,  even  in  early  childhood, 
can  be  observed  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
condition  of  these  children,  and  those  of  a  different 
calling. 

Mechanics,  traders,  and  professional  men,  con¬ 
gregate  in  villages  and  cities,  so  that  the  son  or 
daughter  of  either  is  not  obliged  to  pass  months 
without  the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age,  and 
seeing  none  but  members  of  the  family,  or  some 
adults  whom  business  leads  to  visit  the  farm. 

With  this  loneliness  and  ennui  heavy  upon  them, 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  these  lads  should 
loathe  the  calling  which  they  consider  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  their  sufferings  ?  As  soon  as  the  boy  is  able 
to  work  in  the  field,  he  is  frequently  armed  with 
a  worn-out  and  heavy  implement,  and  placed  be¬ 
side  experienced  and  strong  laborers,  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taught  the  easiest  method  of  per¬ 
forming  his  labor,  he  is  laughed  at  for  his  awk¬ 
wardness,  and  taunted  with  his  inefficiency.  In 
too  many  instances  he  is  kept  at  work  upon  the 
farm  for  long  months,  and  from  early  dawn  until 
late  at  night,  without  recreation  or  rest,  except  to 
attend  church,  where  the  children  of  other  occu¬ 
pations  are  better  dressed  and  wear  a  happier  and 
more  intelligent  look  than  himself  ;  and  if  he  has 
any  aspirations  for  a  higher  mode  of  existence  than 
that  of  a  mere  laborer,  he  must  again  and  again 
resolve  to  adopt  some  other  calling  for  himself  and 
his  boys,  as  the  only  method  to  attain  his  desires. 

As  he  advances  in  years,  he  is  still  kept  upon 
the  farm  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  while 
boys,  whose  parents  possess  no  more  wealth  than 
his,  are  sent  to  a  school  where  their  minds  and 
their  manners  are  improved;  and  where  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  but  a  mere  drudge  of  a  farmer’s  boy,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  young  and  promising  jnen,  who 
will  make  their  mark  in  the  world. 

During  the  winter  he  has  the  cattle  to  look  af¬ 
ter,  and  a  thousand  chores  to  do,  so  that  if  be  at¬ 
tends  the  district  school  he  is  frequently  belated, 
and  receives  a  chiding  from  the  teacher  for  his 
involuntary  tardiness;  and  during  school  hou  s, 
his  mind  is  so  much  occupied  by  his  home  duties, 
that  he  can  make  but  little  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  he  soon  begins  to  think  he  is  a  dunce ,  as  he  is 
called  by  his  mates. 

Ashe  advances  toward  manhood,  his  labor  is 
too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  is  still 
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confined  to  the  (to  him)  disagreeable  and  dull 
routine  of  the  farm,  in  which  he  takes  hut  little 
interest,  for  he  never  intends  to  be  a  farmer ;  and 
without  any  proper  preparation  for  entering  upon 
any  other  business,  when  he  has  attained  his  ma¬ 
jority,  he  leaves  the  farm  in  disgust,  and.  has  got 
to  learn  the  occupation  he  is  to  depend  upon  for 
a  livelihood. 

Can  we  wonder,  with  this  experience,  which  is 
a -true  transcript  of  that  of  a  large  number  of 
those  who  have  been  reared  upon  a  farm,  that 
the  homestead  should  be  deserted,  and  the  old 
farmers  be  obliged  to  pass  the  evening  of  their 
lives  in  sad  and  solitary  loneliness  °  while  their  boys, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  preliminary  education 
should  struggle  through  life  as  second  or  third  rate 
traders,  lawyers,  or  physicians'?  for  seldom  do 
they,  after  leaving  their  homes,  learn  any  mechan¬ 
ical  trade.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  leave 
the  field  for  the  bench  of  the  artizan,  but  the  most 
of  them  purchase  their  time  of  their  fathers,  and 
are  glad  even  thus  to  escape  from  a  life  that  has 
become  so  distasteful  to  them. 

There  cannot  be  any  absolute  necessity  for  the 
repulsiveness  that  most  young  men  feel  toward 
farm  labor,  and  a  farmer’s  life.  Many  who  have 
been  bred  to  other  callings,  and  have  passed  years 
in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  are  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  anticipations  to  the  time  when 
they  can  leave  their  present  h arrassing  and  de¬ 
pendent  occupations,  (dependent  either  upon  an 
employer  or  the  public,)  to  the  independent  and 
healthful  life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

But  the  inquiry  is,  u  How  to  raise  farmers 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a  few  hints  derived 
from  experience  as  well  as  observation,  that  may 
not  he  unworthy  attention. 

The  child  should  he  able  to  discern  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  enjoy  life  on  the  farm,  in  some 
methods  other  than  the  pleasure  of  having  per¬ 
formed  a  large  amount  of  labor,  or  accumulated 
property  -  for  he  has  not  yet  learned  thus  to  limit 
his  sources  of  enjoyment.  Amusements  of  some 
kind  should  he  systematically  procured  for  all 
young  persons,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  villages. 
The  spelling-book  taught  that, 

“  All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy 

and  many  a  boy  would  gladly  quote  the  line,  even 
if  for  a  reply  he  should  have  its  counterpart,  if 
he  did  fear  more  than  love  his  parents. 

No  one,  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  money, 
can  afford  to  their  family  such  pleasant  seasons  of 
recreations,  as  can  the  farmer;  even  a  ride  to  the 
neighboring  village  with  one.  or  with  both  parents, 
would  by  most  children  be  deemed  equal  to  a  holi¬ 
day.  The  farmer  has  a  team,  and  he  goes  on 
business,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  time  to  him.  But 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  young  persons 
nearly  arrived  to  manhood,  who  have  never  been 
a  dozen  miles  from  the  home  farm,  and  every 
thing  beyond  these  limits,  wears  a  hue  of  mystery, 
which  they  are  determined  to  remove  as  soon  as 
they  are  freed  from  their  present  galling  confine- 
merit.  With  a  mere  trifle  of  expense,  he  could 
gratify  this  laudable  curiosity  in  his  children,  or 
he  could  entertain  the  children  of  his  friends  who 
reside  in  the  village  or  city,  and  they  even  might 
almost  envy  his  sons  their  priviliges,  while  they 
are  freely  partaking  of  the  fruit  that  otherwise 
would  rot  upon  the  ground. 

Invite  them  to  your  homes,  and  let  your  lads 
show  the  large  growth  of  plants  and  fruits,  the 


docile  and  happy  cattle  and  sheep,  to  those  who 
will  admire  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  resolve 
themselves,  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil. 

As  regards  clothing,  every  person  should,  while 
at  work ,  dress  in  a  manner  befitting  his  employ¬ 
ment  |  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  children 
of  farmers  should  he  dressed  in  a  manner  that 
must  deeply  wound  their  pride  of  appearance,  at 
all  times,  and  on  all  occasions.  As  great  would 
be  the  propriety  of  making  the  son  of  a  shoema¬ 
ker  wear  his  leather  apron  to  church,  as  there  is 
in  making  farmer’s  chililden  wear  the  clothing  that 
is  frequently  provided  them.  “But  farmer’s 
children  should  not  be  proud.”  They  are  and  will 
be  proud  until  all  care  for  everything,  except  to 
accumulate  wealth,  is  crushed  out  of  them,  and 
they  will  despise  the  calling  that  so  frequently 
wounds  their  pride. 

None  should  be  favored  with  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  an  education ,  than  those  who  are  to  take 
the  lead  in  Agriculture ;  for  there  are  few  callings 
where  the  mind  can  be  exercised  to  better  pur- 
pose,  than  In  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  its 
products.  To  understand  how  to  treat  the  vari¬ 
ous  soils,  and  how  to  furnish  the  proper  nutriment 
for  the  great  variety  of  plants  grown  upon  the 
farm,  at  the  least  expense,  so  that  the  soils  may 
not  become  deteriorated- — to  know  how  to  manage 
the  animals  in  sickness  and  in  health — to  under¬ 
stand  their  physiological  laws,  so  as  to  be  able 
constantly  to  improve  them,  making  the  offspring 
of  more  value  than  the  parents  :  and  that  without 
a  pecuniary  loss,  requires  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  sciences,  and  greater  activity  of  the  mind, 
than  is  needed  to  manage  a  steam-ship,  or  com¬ 
mand  armies;  yet  by  many  it  is  supposed  fanners 
and  farmers’  sons,  need  but  to  possess  minds  wil¬ 
ling.  and  bodies  strong  to  labor. 

Order,  regularity,  and  neatness,  should  he  ob¬ 
served  about  the  buildings  and  the  fields,  both 
because  it  is  more  profitable  thus,  and  because 
then,  the  boys  would  be  proud,  of  their  home  and 
their  calling,  and  he  pleased  to  do  all  they  could 
to  improve  and  embellish  their  homes. 

On  all  farms,  there  should  he  a  room  or  shop, 
supplied  with  tools  for  repairing  such  implements 
as  need  repair,  and  for  making  such  as  can  be  best 
made  there.  Here,  every  implement  in  use  on  the 
farm,  should  have  its  place,  and  each  should  be 
put  in  its  place.  Here,  also,  the  boys  might  per¬ 
form  the  philosophical  and  chemical  experiments 
they  have  learned  at  school  and  from  books— here 
they  can  analyze  their  soils,  and  try  new  experi¬ 
ments.  This  room  should  be  the  study  and  work¬ 
shop  of  the  farm ,  and  here  the  young,  and  per- 
haps  the  older  farmers,  would  be  glad  to  assemble 
in  stormy  weather,  and  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  to  converse  upon  the  past,  and  to  mature 
plans  for  future  operations. 

But  this  study  should  not  engross  all  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  the  boys.  Our  Creator  endowed  us  with 
social  feelings,  and  the  entire  family,  and  the 
young  people  of  neighboring  families,  should  often 
meet  in  social  gatherings,  for  the  purpose  of  mu¬ 
tual  improvement  and  enjoyment .  The  parent 
and  child,  the  aged  and  the  young,  should  all 
unite  in  making  the  time  pass  in  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  manner.  The  sports  and  sallies  of  youth, 
will  cause  the  warm  blood  to  flow  more  freely 
through  the  heart  of  the  aged,  and  the  wisdom  of 
years  will  improve  the  minds  of  the  young. 

Taste,  and  a  love  for  the  country  and  rural  plea- 
sures,  that  can  so  easily  and  cheaply  be  gratified. 
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will  soon  eradicate  the  yearnings  for  the  exciting 
and  destructive  amusements  of  the  cities,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil,  that  have  been 
trained  in  the  manner  indicated,  will  “  love  with 
intense  affection,  every  foot  of  ground  they  tread 
upon,  every  tree,  and  every  vine,  and  every  shrub 
that  their  hands  have  planted,  or  their  taste 
trained;”  and  their  affections  will  be  centered  in 
that  family  home,  where  their  minds  and  affections 
were  first  developed,  and  where  they  were  first 
taught  to  aspire  for  the  happy  and  honorable  po¬ 
sition  of  the  true  “  Country  Gentleman .”  C.  H. 
Cleaveland.  Waterbury ,  Vt.,  Dec.,  1852. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Messrs.  Editors — What  is  the  value  of  oil  cake, 
as  compared  with  corn  meal  for  fattening  cattle? 

Where  meadow's  become  “  run  out,”  is  it  the 
better  way  to  “  top-dress”  them  with  manure? 
and  if  so,  the  right  time  for  doing  it  ? 

To  your  correspondent,  T.  T.  C.,  I  would  say — 
warm  stables,  water  in  the  yard  or  stable,  good 
care,  would  save  something  in  the  way  of  fodder. 
S.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  to  determine  the 
relative  fattening  properties  of  oil  cake  and  Indiau 
corn.  Boussingault,  however,  estimates  the  com¬ 
parative  value  from  analysis,  which,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  relied  on  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence,  at  59  lbs.  of  corn  to  be  equal  to  22  lbs.  of 
linseed  cake.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
oil  cake  may  not  vary  considerably  in  quality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  in  differed  mills,  and  whether  the 
oil  cake  of  this  country  may  not  differ  from  that 
examined  by  Boussingualt. 

We  have  in  all  cases  found  it  decidedly  best  for 
renovating  old  meadows,  to  plow  them  up,  ma¬ 
nure  and  crop  the  ground,  and  then  seed  down 
heavily — sowing  three  or  four  times  as  much  grass 
seed  as  the  usual  quantity.  Observations  satisfy 
us  that  no  old  meadows  or  old  pastures  are  equal 
to  new  ones  prepared  in  this  manner.  We  have 
raised  between  four  and  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
on  a  two-year  meadow,  consisting  of  land  of  mo¬ 
derate  fertility,  by  sowing  a  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre,  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  clover  and 
timothy,  harrowed  in  lightly  early  in  spring,  and 
constituting  the  only  crop  on  the  ground  at  the 
time.  - - 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  inform  me  through 
the  pages  of  the  Cultivator,  at  what  time  the 
“fly”  deposites  its  eggs  in  the  wheat  plant.  I 
am  about  trying  some  experiments  to  prevent 
their  depredations  on  the  wheat  crop,  and  I  desire 
to  know  as  near  as  possible  their  time  of  attack. 
Yours  respectfully,  F.  B.  Poley. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  observers, 


the  Hessian  fly  passes  annually  through  two 
generations.  The  perfect  insects  usually  com¬ 
mence  depositing  their  eggs  about  the  first  of  au¬ 
tumn,  and  continue  for  some  three  weeks.  This 
period,  however,  varies  considerably.  It  hatches 
and  continues  in  the  larva  state  through  winter, 
near  the  root  of  the  wheat  plant,  is  changed  to  the 
pupa  early  in  spring,  and  soon  comes  out  the  per¬ 
fect  fly,  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  frost  from  the  soil.  These  insects 
deposit  their  eggs  and  soon  perish,  the  larva  from 
which  enter  the  pupa  or  flax-seed  state,  about  the 
first  day  of  summer,  or  when  the  wheat  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  throw  up  its  heads.  During  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  these  again  emerge  in  the  state 
of  flies,  and  furnish  eggs  for  the  autumn  brood. 

Literary  Notices. 

The  Horticulturist,  and  Journal  of  Rural  Art 
and  Rural  Taste.  Edited  by  P.  Barry,  and  publish¬ 
ed  by  James  Vick,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Downing’s  Horticulturist  in  other 
hands,  was  received  by  some  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  long  drawn  sigh,  which  told  too  truly 
how  deep  a  hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 
Though  this  feeling  may  linger  still  to  some  extent,  the 
appearance  and  contents  of  the  first  number  will  do  much 
to  re-inspirit  the  friends  of  rural  art  and  rural  taste,  and 
assure  them  that  they  are  still  to  have  a  publication, 
conducted  in  the  same  genial  spirit,  supported  by  the 
same  contributors,  ministering  to  the  same  ends,  and 
appealing  to  the  same  love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  January  number  is  rich  in  illustrations,  contain¬ 
ing  a  spirited  engraving  of  Mr.  Downing’s  residence, 
with  a  plan  of  his  grounds,  and  several  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenes  about  and  in  them,  and  a  lithograph  of 
the  Sheldon  pear.  The  contents  are  varied  and  highly 
creditable.  The  following  articles  are  by  the  Editor: 
The  Present  and  Future  of  American  Horticulture; 
Trees  for  Streets  and  Avenues;  The  Sheldon  Pear, 
When  to  Prune.  The  Home  of  Mr.  Downing  is  a  well 
written  and  interesting  article,  and  the  number,  as  a 
whole,  will  bear  careful  perusal.  The  Horticulturist 
is  now  published  at  $2  a  year' — an  edition  with  colored 
plates  at  $4.  - - 

The  National  Magazine;  devoted  to  Literature, 
Art,  arud  Religion.  Abel  Stevens,  Editor.  Carlton 
&  Phillips,  publishers,  New-York. — This  magazine  com¬ 
mences  its  second  volume  with  the  January  number. 
While  it  excludes  fictitious  writings  from  its  pages,  it  is 
not  lacking  in  variety,  and  the  moral  and  religious  ar¬ 
ticles  are  of  such  a  tone  and  character  as  to  add  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  work,  judged  of  merely  by  the  standard  of  lite¬ 
rary  merit.  The  contents  are  almost  altogether  original, 
and  give  evidence  of  talent,  care,  and  taste.  Monthly, 
at  $2  a  year,  in  advance. 


Every  Thing  in  its  Place. — The  man  who 
loses  half  an  hour  daily  going  for  or  hunting  dis¬ 
placed  tools,  loses  150  hours  per  year,  or  about 
half  a  month  working  time. 
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Hotes  for  t|e  Polity. 


The  Present  Season.-— Up  to  the  13th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  month  had  been  one  of  unusual  mildness. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  cold  days,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  flurry  of  snow,  the  air  has  been  more  like 
April  than  January.  Considerable  rain  has  fallen  at 
different  times.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant, 
an  inch  or  so  of  snow  fell,  and  during  the  succeeding 
night  and  day,  a  body  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot, 
making  the  first  sleighing  of  the  season. 

The  Hudson  river  is  still  open,  though  fields  of  floating 
ice  are  moving  up  and  down  with  the  changes  of  tide. 
The  Argus  says :  i(  By  referring  to  statistics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  closing  of  the  river,  we  find  that  the  river 
has  not  been  open  at  this  date  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
or  since  1810,  when  it  closed  on  the  19th  of  January. 
Since  1790,  the  river  has  not  closed  but  ten  times  in  the 
month  of  January — twice  on  the  3d  of  February,  and 
the  remaining  seasons  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  following  statement  presents  the  dates 
in  January,  at  which  the  river  has  closed  in  the  years 
mentioned : 


1705 . 

1806 . 

1796 . . 

1808 . 

1800 . . 

1810 . 

1801 . 

1825 . 

1804 . 

1829 . . 

ee  In  1790  it  closed  Feb.  3d,  and  in  1802  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month.” 

Mr.  W.  Bacon,  of  Elmwood  Farm,  Richmond,  Mass., 
writes  under  the  date  of  Jan.  7 :  ((  The  season  up  to 

the  present  time  has  passed  beautifully  away.  Scarce¬ 
ly  five  inches  of  snow  has  fallen  in  all  our  flurries,  and 
the  greatest  depth  at  one  time  was  two  and  half  inches, 
about  Dec.  15.  This  consisted,  too,  mostly  of  hail,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  dissolved.  W e  have  had  some  heavy 
rain  storms,  but  warm  for  winter.  To-day  the  air  is 
soft  and  smoky  like  Indian  summer.  Animals  of  all 
kinds  are  enjoying  themselves  in  warm  sunbeams,  and 
sheep  are  loth  to  be  restrained  in  yards.  All  this  fine 
weather  has  proved  an  immense  saving  of  fodder,  and  if 
it  should  continue,  bay  will  be  cheaper  next  spring  than 
last  fall.  Stock  looks  well,  and  withal  bears  a  good 

price.”  - — 1 

U.  S.  Ag.  Society — The  first  Ann  .Meeting  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington  city,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  2d  day  of  February  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. ; 
the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be 
elected.  The  importance  of  strengthening  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  an  Institution  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  our  National  Agriculture,  it  is  hoped  will  secure  the 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  members.  Robert  C. 

Walker,  Rec.  Sec.  — - 

New  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine. — Mr. 
Horace  L.  Emery,  of  this  city,  well  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Railroad  Horse  Power,  which 
took  the  first  premium  in  its  class  at  the  trial  of 
implements  at  Geneva,  and  of  which  800  were 
j-jip  sold  in  1852,  has  recently  secured  a  patent  on  a 


i 


mowing  and  reaping  machine  of  his  own  invention. 
He  claims  that  “  while  it  is  the  most  compact, 
light,  simple,  cheap,  durable,  easy-working  ma- 
chine,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfectly 
adjustable,  portable,  and  easily  convertible  into  a 
mower  or  reaper,  working  as  perfectly  in  either 
form,  as  those  of  the  best  of  other  kinds,  whether 
simple  or  combined.” 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  present  a  cut  of  the 
machine,  with  diagrams,  showing  its  peculiarities 

and  advantages-  — — ■ 

Hon.  Henry  Wager,  President  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  we  regret  to  learn,  has 
been  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  seek 
a  milder  climate  for  the  winter.  He  sailed  from 
New- York  for  Savannah,  with  the  intention  of  vi¬ 
siting  Cuba.  — - — 

Sale  of  Blood  Cattle. — We  hear  that  Col. 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  projioses  to  dispose  of  a 
large  part  of  his  fine  Short  Horns  at  public  sale, 
in  June  next.  If  so,  it  will  afford  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  obtaining  choice  animals  from  the  best 
herd  in  the  state.  — — — 

Winter  Pear. — Mr.  James  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  Nurseryman  and  Florist  of  this  city,  pre¬ 
sented  us  a  few  days  since,  with  a  dozen  Inconnu, 
Van  Mons  Pears.  They  were  just  ripe,  and  prov¬ 
ed  juicy,  and  of  moderately  fine  flavor — a  good 
winter  pear.  Mr.  W.  informs  us  that  the  tree  is 
very  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and  very  productive. 

Grapes. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Goold,  -of  this  city,  a  basket  of  Catawba  Grapes. 
They  were  preserved  in  dry  ash  saw-dust,  and  were 

in  good  order.  — - - 

Devon  Herd  Book.—  L.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  “  Davy’s 
Devon  Herd  Book,”  recently  published  in  Eng¬ 
land.  - - 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes  in  Corn-fields. — At 
an  ag.  meeting  in  N.  Hampshire,  a  cultivator  stated 
that  he  had  found  pumpkins,  squashes  and  turneps/ 
in  corn-fields,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  corn.  This 
is  to  be  expected,'  as  they  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  operate  in  the  same  way  as  wreeds.  He 
had 'also  found,  by  using  the  corn-planting  ma¬ 
chine  for  every  alternate  roiv,  a  difference  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  corn-planter  of  about  seven  bushels  per 
acre.  So  much  for  regularity  and  perfection  of 

work.  — - 

Michigan  University. — An  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  organised  in  this  University,  consisting 
of  the  following  course  of  lectures,  which  are  to  com¬ 
mence  on  April  1st,  and  end  June  30,  1853. 

1.  Daily  lectures  on  Chemistry,  (elementary  and 
experimental,)  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  Mete¬ 
orology  and  Climate. 

2.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  the  application  of 
the  same  to  Mining,  Drainage,  construction  of  public 
works,  &e.,  &c.,  illustrated  by  specimens  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  neighboring  States,  and  foreign  lands;  also, 
Models  and  Drawings. 
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3.  Animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
general,  the  physiology  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
in  particular,  and  the  structure  and  habits  of  insects  in 
reference  to  grains,  trees,  and  horticultural  plants. 

4.  Organic  chemistry  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  the  origin  and  nature  of  soils,  the  different 
varieties  of  manure,  tillage,  tools,  &c.,  Ac. 
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Albany  Market,  Jan.  22,  1852. 

FLOUR. — We  have  only  a  moderate  retail  business  doing, 
and  quotations  are  entirely  nominal. 

GRAIN. — Nothing  doing  from  store.  WHEAT ,  is  held 
above  the  views  of  buyers.  Jntheslreets,  BARLEY  73n76c, 
RYE ,  80aS3c —OATS,  48c— CORN,  75c— BEANS,  $1.50a 
$1.75;  small  PEAS,  87^c;  Marrowfats,  1.62£;  pink-eyed 
marrowfats,  $1.37£. 

PROVISIONS. — At  Albany  there  is  only  a  moderate  retail 
demand  for  barreled  and  cut  meats.  Dressed  Hogs  have  ruled 
lower,  with  sales  $7.75a8^  for  light  to  heavy,  with  some  ex¬ 
tra  lots  from  Montgomery  Co.,  at  8|.  At  Boston  the  receipts 
of  barreled  Pork  have  been  light,  and  prices  instanced  at  $18a 
19  for  prime,  $21  for  mess.  Beef  steady  at  $12al4.50  for 
Western  mess,  common  to  extra,  and  $lla13  for  Eastern. 
Lard  scarce,  at  13c,  bbls  and  kegs.  Dressed  Hogs  close 
easier,  with  large  sales  to  close  contracts;  about  1,500  head 
in  one  lot,  at  8a8|e,  principally  at  8c.  The  receipts  at  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  month  have  been  11,111  head,  against  7,126 
head  last  year.  Butter  firmer,  and  sales  New-York  dairies 
19a24c.  Cheese  8a9c,  choice  qualities  scarce.  At  New 
York,  barreled  Pork,  more  doing  during  the  week;  receipts 
by  rail  way  light,  sales  $18.75alS.S7  for  old  mess,  $19  for  new 
country,  $19.25al9.37£  for  new  city  mess,  $16  for  old  prime, 
and  $16.50  for  new. 

Beef  active;  arrivals  by  railway  large,  demand  good  dan 
foreign  advices  favorable;  arrivals  in  prospect  limited,  while 
a  large  demand  is  looked  for;  sales 3.000  bbls.  at  $9.50all.25 
for  country  mess,  $12  50al3  for  city  do  ,  $13.25al3.50,  for  re¬ 
packed  Chicago,  $5.50a6  for  country  price.  Bacon,  demand 
good  and  supply  moderate,  at  10c.  for  short  middles  rib  in; 
Western,  scarce  and  nominal.  Dressed  hogs  in  light  supply, 
and  buoyant  at  8a8|c.;  Pickled  shoulders  dull,  7|a8c.;  Hams 
fine,  10|al0fc.;  Lard  easier  with  free  receipts,  llall^c.  for 
common,  and  ll|al2forkegs.  Butter,  dull  with  free  receipts; 
Ohio,  14a 1 8c.;  State  dairies,  lSa24c.;  Orange  county,  25a28e. 
Cheese  defined  to  8c.  at  which  rule  sales  for  export. 

SEEDS. — Nothing  doing  at  this  market.  At  Cincinnati, 
the  market  is  quiet  at  $5.60a5.75  for  Clover,  and  Timothy 
$!.50al.60.  At  New-York,  demand  fair  for  export;  sales, 

Ohio,  clover,  10£c.  - 

WOOL  MARKET. 

No  sales  of  fleece  in  the  Albany  market :  pulled  ranges 
from  16n50c.  In  New-York  on  the  14lh,  supply  light,  less 
active,  but  prices  are  very  firm,  with  small  stock.  20,000  lbs. 
common  domestic  fleece  sold  at  51c.;  10.000  lbs.  Pulled,  at 
40a55c  ;  Foreign  is  quiet.  Clothing  Wools  are  most  wanted. 
A  few  parcels  Buenos  Ayres  sold  at  13al4c  for  washed.  At 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th,  prices  were  fully  sustained.  100,000 
lbs.  including  60,000  lbs.  tub  and  |  blood  at  50a51c.;  8000  lbs. 
washed  Mestizo  at  32c,  and  5000  lbs.  African  on  private 
terms.  At  Providence,  not  much  doing;  sales  of  fleece, 
43,600  lbs.  at  46h55c.,  and  of  pulled  35,000  lbs.  at  37a54c. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

At  Albany,  500  beeves,  extra  6a 6-jc,  first  quality  5fc,  2d 
do  5|a5^c,  3d  do  4£c  At  New-York,  2100  head  at  Wash¬ 


ington  drove-yard,  prices  ranging  from  6a9c ;  at  Chamber¬ 
lain’s,  600  head,  with  sales  at  6^a8^c.  At  Cambridge,  extra 
$6.50a6 .75 ;  first  quality,  $6,  2nd  do  $5.25a5.50,  3d  do  $4. 25a 
4.50,  ordinary  $4.  At  Brighton,  extra  $6.25a6.50,  first  quali- 
iy,  $5.25a6,  and  second  $4.25a5.  At  Albany,  cows  and  calves 
$22,  $25  and  $40.  At  New-York,  at  Browney’s,  45  offered 
and  sold  at  $22.50a45.  At  Chamberlain’s,  30  offered  and  sold 
at  a  range  from  $25.  35a45.  At  Cambridge,  $19,  29,  31  and 
$37.  At  Brighton  no  sales. 

At  Albany,  Sheep  and  Lambs,  1150  in  market.  Sheep, 
$2  50a5,  lambs  $1.25a3.  At  New-York,  at  Browney’s,  4000 
offered  and  sold  at  $2.50a4.50a5  for  sheep,  and  $1.50a3  50  for 
lambs.  At  Chamberlain’s,  5000  offered  ;  sales  al  $2,  2.50a 
4.50,  and  1  25a2.50a4.  At  Cambridge,  2600  at  markel ;  quali¬ 
ty  very  superior ;  extra  $3.50,  4,  5a25 ;  by  lots  $2.25,  2.50, 
2.75,  3a3.25.  At  Brighton,  small  lots  2.50a3.50,  and  wethers 
$4a4.75,  and  $6a6,50. 

Agricultural  Chemistry — Yale  College. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Porter,  commencing  Janu¬ 
ary  10th,  1853,  and  continuing  two  months  and  a  half.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  considered: 

1st.  The  sources  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mineral,  gaseous,  and  organic  substances, 
which  administer  to  their  growth. 

2d.  The  process  of  growth  by  which  these  substances  are 
converted  into  vegetable  matter,  and  the  laws  which  control 
the  change. 

3d.  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  thus  produced. 

4th.  The  means  of  promoting  growth,  and  increasing  the 
product  of  the  soil,  including  a  consideration  of  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial  manures,  and  their  preservation  and  application,  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  draining,  irrigation,  and  the  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  of  animals.  The  results  of  the  latest  experiments  will 
be  presetted  to  the  class. 

The  Lectures  will  be  made  perfectly  simple  and  compre¬ 
hensible,  assuming  no  previous  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
the  part  of  the  hearer.  They  will  be  illustrated  by  experi¬ 
ment,  whenever  this  is  practicable.  The  plan  of  the  course 
will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  an  Introductory  Lecture,  to  be 
given  January  10th,  the  first  Monday  of  the  winter  term,  at 
12  o’clock,  in  the  Geological  Lecture  Rooms. 

Fee  for  the  course,  $10. 

New-Haven,  Cl.,  Jan,  1.  1S53 — w8t 
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Suffolk  Pigs, 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — mly.  Braintree,  Mass. 


Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 

For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  thirty  Merino  Ewes,  and 
four  Buck  Lambs.  The  lambs  are  one-half  blood  of  the 
“Atwood”  breed.  The  sheep  are  pronounced  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  State. 

LEVI  S.  WELLS. 

Feb.  1 — m2t.  New-Britain,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 

C!arke?s  Excelsior  Churn. 

FROM  present  indications,  100  to  500  Excelsior  Churns  are 
needed,  and  can  be  sold  it)  every  dairying  county  of  the 
the  Union.  The  proprietor  will  give  any  information  he  may 
possess  in  relation  to  the  most  profitable  treatment  of  the 
dairy — also  a  full  description  of  the  Excelsior  Chum,  with¬ 
out  charge,  to  all  who  wish  Prices — Crank  Chum,  favor¬ 
ite  sizes,  delivered  on  Railroad  at  Utica.  $7.00  and  $10.00 
each.  Irons  for  Milk  Churn,  which  can  be  made  of  any  good 
iron  hooped  cask  or  barrel,  $100  per  set.  References  and 
guarantees  given.  Agents  wanted.  Apply  at  any  time,  post 
paid,  to  GEO.  B.  CLARKE,  Leonardsviiie,  Madison  county, 
New-York,  1853. 

Geo  B.  Clarkee — Dear  Sir:  The  package  of  butter  which 
I  purchased  of  you.  proves  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  will 
be  kept  for  family  use.  I  have  purchased  over 30,000  pounds 
for  market  ibis  season,  and  have  paid  three  cents  per  pound 
above  the  market  price  for  this  package,  made  in  ihe  Excel¬ 
sior  Churn,  which  will  highly  recommend  it  to  ihe  attention 
of  dairymon.  MAXON  CLARK,  Jr.  Brookfield,  N.  Y., 
Dec  9,  1852.  Feb.  1— mlt.* 
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Reply  to  C.  H.  McCormick’s 

Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  on  the  Trial  of 
Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines ,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tucker — The  flutterings  of  a  wounded  bird  are  so 
mingled  with  expressions  of  pain,  that  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  sympathy  should  be  excited ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
object  for  which  the  review  is  made.  But  as  it  contains  many 
erroneous  assertions,  both  in  regard  to  my  machine,  and  to 
the  high  and  unimpeachable  character  of  the  committee, 
and  put  forth  from  purely  interested  motives,  I  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expose  some  of  its  errors  and  absurdities. 

Mr.  McCormick  opens  his  long  article,  by  the  statement 
that  he  will  “  prove  from  ihe  facts  reported  by  the  committee 
of  theNew-York  Estate  Agricultural  Society,  as  well  as  from 
other  facts,  not  reported  by  them,  the  superiority  of  his 
Reaping  and  Mowing  (remember,  and  Mowing)  Machine, 
over  all  others  in  use,  the  award  of  said  committee  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.” 

I  will  show,  from  the  stubborn  facts  in  the  case,  and  from 
Mr.  McCormick’s  own  acknowledgment,  that  he  has  utterly 
failed  in  furnishing  the  proof  promised,  as  well  as  that  his 
machine  failed  in  said  trial,  and  that  his  allegations  against 
the  said  committee,  are  not,  nor  can  not,  with  any  shadow 
of  reason,  be  sustained.  In  the  first  place,  he  vainly  attempts 
to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  his  cutting  apparatus,  basing 
his  whole  argument  upon  the  figures  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  representing  his  machine  of  less  draft  than 
others;  and  here  let  it  be  noticed,  that  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  able  research,  he  fully  relies  upon  and  attaches  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  report,  as  far  as  it  is  favorable  to 
his  own  particular  machine,  and  unfavorable  to  others;  and 
that  which  is  favorable  to  others,  he  sets  aside  as  a  fabulous 
thing.  But  to  the  cutting  apparatus;  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  possesses  a  far  greater  cutting 
principle,  applied  to  Mr.  McCormick’s  machine,  than  his 
machine  possesses,  applied  to  cutting  grass.  This  cutting. re¬ 
port  says,  in  relation  to  his  machine,  ‘‘the  construction  of  the 
machine  was  too  fragile  for  useful  purposes  •,  the  knives  yiel¬ 
ded  after  a  few  swathes  were  cut.  and  needed  to  be  replaced 
by  another  set ;  these  yielded  also — the  stubble  was  left .  long 
and  uneven .”  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tabular 
statement,  that  his  machine  in  mowing,  left  the  stubble  an 
average  height  of  five  inches.  It  is  self-evident,  that  cutting 
five  inches  above  the  ground,  the  tendency  and  liability  to 
injure  the  knives  was  much  less  than  when  cutting,  as  my 
machine  did,  within  two  and  half  inches  of  the  ground,  on 
an  average.  Yet  the  knives  of  my  machine  did  not  yield,  and 
were  not  sharpened  during  the  trial.  Every  man,  of  any  ex¬ 
perience,  knows  that  in  mowing  with  a  machine,  much  more 
power  is  required  to  cut  close  to  the  ground,  than  to  cut  a 
heighth  of  five  inches.  Tbe  average  height  alone,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  Mr.  McCormick’s  machine  cannot  be  of 
the  least  utility  whatever  for  mowing.  The  commiliee  further 
say  of  it — “During  the  action  of  the  machine,  the  horses 
were  subject  to  a  heavy  side  draft Mr.  McCormick,  it 
seems,  would  wish  to  be  understood,  that  the  various  drafts 
of  the  machines  was  fully  tested  by  the  Dynamometer,  and 
the  figures  indicated,  give  the  absolute  drafts.  I  would  ask 
if  the  heavy  side  draft  of  Mr.  McCormick’s  machine  was 
tested,  and-  arrived  at  by  the  said  instrument?  It  was  not. 
The  Dynamometer  was  attached  to  the  whipplc-trees,  and 
indicated  only  the  drafts  by  the  whipple-trees — the  heavy 
side  draft  of  course,  would  not  be  indicated,  as  it  was  not  upon 
the  whipple-trees,  but  on  the  neck-yoke ,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  pole.  Of  the  number  of  lbs.  of  this  heavy  side  draft, 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining — it  was  observable  by 
all  to  be  very  heavy.  The  facl,  that  wherever  his  machine 
is  used,  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  one  or  two  extra  horses, 
expressly  to  overcome  the  heavy  side  draft;  and  the  fact 
also,  that  the  farmers  generally,  who  use  his  machine,  are  of 
one  opinion,  that  it  requires  about  the  power  of  one  horse  to 
overcome  the  side  draft,  and  keep  the  pole  straight,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sufficient  proof  that  the  side  draft  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  draft.  The  draft  by  the  whipple- 
trees,  being  as  tested,  350  to  375  lbs.;  then  the  very  low  al¬ 
lowance  of  100  lbs.  for  the  side  draft  added,  and  then  if  in 
cutting  close  lo  the  ground  still  more  power  is  required,  it  is 
most  assuredly  very  explicitly  shown,  that  the  whole  abso¬ 
lute  draft  of  his  machine  would  reach  over  450,  if  not  over 
475  pounds. 

There  being  no  side  draft  whatever,  on  the  pole  or  tongue 
of  my  machine,  the  whole  absolute  draft  was  arrived  at  by 
Ihe  whippletrees,  and  is  400  lbs.  The  argument  here  of  Mr. 
McCormick,  I  think  falls  to  the  ground,  based  exclusively  as 
it  is,  upon  the  light  draft  of  his  machine,  regardless  of  the 
height  and  unevenness  of  the  stubble,  and  regardless  of  the 
durability  of  the  cutting  apparatus. 

He  explicitly  acknowledges,  after  summing  up,  that  the 
fingers  of  his  machine  are  too  far  apart,  but  very  politety  ex¬ 
plains  the  matter  to  the  committee,  and  I  am  aware  that  other 
difficulties  were  explained  to  the  committee.  How  ungener¬ 


ous,  then,  in  the  committee,  not  to  give  him  the  first  award,  in 
consideration  that  he  might  possibly,  some  time  hereafter, 
furnish  a  better  machine 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  review,  he  winds  up  most  beauti¬ 
fully.  Hear  what  he  says. — “Satisfied  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  harvest,  of  the  impossibility  of  constructing  the 
same  machine  both  for  reaping  and  mowing,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  a  separate  mowing  apparatus  will,  for  the  next  har¬ 
vest,  be  sold  with  my  reaper.”  This,  certainly,  virtually  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  experiments 
in  mowing,  abandons  all  idea  of  combination  in  his  machine 
lor  reaping  and  mowing,  and  concludes  lo  sell  a  separate 
mowing  apparatus  of  which  the  public  never  before  have  had 
any  intimation,  but  still  warrants  it  to  work.  Will  the  farm¬ 
ers  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment? 

And  now,  to  what  he  says  in  relation  to  my  own  machine. 
One  serious  eye-sore  to  him,  is  Ihe  adjustihilily  of  my  machine. 
He  says  it  is  proposterous  to  talk  of  it.  I  would  inform  him 
that  my  machine  adjusts  itself  lo  the  inequalities  of  iheground, 
or  can  be  set  to  cut  at  any  height  desired,  when  moving  along, 
by  the  driver.  The  committee  report  as  follows  : 

“J.  II.  Manny’s  machine — this  reaper  cut  admirably  in 
wheat  and  barley;  the  merits  of  construction  were  manifest 
in  the  barley  field,  where  the  driver  would  raise  or  depress 
the  knives,  as  the  standing  or  lodged  grain  might  demand — 
the  water  courses  also  were  easily  passed;  these  are  valuable 
features.  Manny’s  machine  is  peculiar  in  its  construction, 
by  a  facility  of  raising  or  depressing  the  cutting  apparatus 
while  in  motion  at  ih e  pleasure  of  the  driver,  giving  to  it  the 
capability  of  cutting  the  heads  of  grasses  for  seed,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  straw  or  stem  and  leaves  for  fodder.  It  runs  on 
wheels,  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  is  strongly 
braced,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  is  capable  of 
being  contracted  into  a  small  compass  for  housing,  when  not 
in  use  ” 

The  discharge  of  the  grain  from  my  machine,  Mr  McCor¬ 
mick  pleases  to  make  quite  a  handle  of, — certainly  drowning 
men  will  catch  at  s'raw'S — though  I  labored  under  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  in  not  having  for  the  occasion,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  raker;  my'  man  never  having  raked  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  before  the  day  of  trial,  yet  I  shall  not  complain  about 
it ;  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  binders  pre¬ 
ferred  binding  the  gavels  after  my  machine,  to  that  of  Mr. 
McCormick’s,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  senllermg 
befween  the  gavels,  as  was  the  case  wilh  others.  As  lo  the 
challenge  to  meet  Mr.  McCormick  in  Virginia,  I  can  cheer¬ 
fully  say.  that  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  meet  him  any¬ 
where  lie  pleases,  and  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result ;  and 
that  too  without  crying  if  defealed.  As  we  both  reside  in 
Illinois,  I  should  think  he  had  some  policy  in  getting  so  far 
from  home. 

Now'  to  Mr.  McCormick's  attack  upon  the  committee, 
which  seems  to  be  entirely  unwarranted,  uncalled  for,  and 
unjustifiable.  Who  can  question  the  integrity  or  the  ability 
of  that  commitlee,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  of  the  most 
respectable  standing,  and  of  the  very  highest  order  of  lalent 
in  the  State  of  New'- York  ?  Attendance  upon  that  trial,  was 
to  them  a  source  of  great  trouble,  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense,  as  w'ell  as  an  occasion  for  particular  vigilance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  examinations  and  conclusions.  They' discharged 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  ihe 
society',  without  fear  or  favor;  and  only  for  ihe  laudable 
purpose  of  giving  to  ihe  w'orld  the  result  of  a  most  important 
test,  by  which  the  absolute  and  relalive  merits  of  certain 
agricultural  implements  w’ere  ascertained.  With  the  report, 
all  seem  perfectly'  satisfied,  except  a  few'  who  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  advancing  their  own  private  interest,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public  good. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  report,  taking  the  wffiole  to¬ 
gether — facts  and  figures — w’ill  arrive  at  once  lo  the  very 
natural  and  just  conclusion,  that  the  Geneva  Trial  was  a  most 
severe  and  rigid  test,  ( occupying  five  days  in  the  1  rial  of 
Reapers  and  Mow'ers)  and  w'as  decided  by  ihe  most  efficient, 
capable,  and  persevering  men  ever  appointed  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  similar  machines;  and  that  the  facts  stated,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  said  report,  are  strictly  and  undeni¬ 
ably  correct. 

I  could  not  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment,  that  any  one 
of  that  committee  acted  under  the  corrupting  influence  of 
bribery,  so  wantonly  insinuated  in  the  article  to  which  this  is 
a  reply;  and  I  think  the  public  will  demand  some  proof  of  the 
assertion,  or  else  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  traducer. 

Freeport ,  Illinois ,  Dec.  15,  1852.  J  H.  MANNY. 


Valuable  Farm  For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  containing  108 
acres  of  first-rate  land,  situated  four  miles  north  of  ihe 
village  of  Keeseville,  Clinton  county'.  Upon  it  is  a  good  dwel¬ 
ling  house,  with  convenient  outbuildings;  w'ell  fenced  into 
convenient  sized  fields  for  cultivation,  and  for  beauty  of  loca¬ 
tion,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Northern  New-York. 

Peru,  Feb.  1,  1S53— 6t  WILLETS  KEESE. 
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$500  IN  PREMIUMS. 
Special  Announcement. 


gence.  Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau- 
st.,  New- York. 


IN  order  to  bring  the  magazine  business  back  to  the  old 
channel  of  the  mails,  under  the  reduced  postage,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of 

GRAHAM’S  MAGAZINE 


Phrenology,  the  science  of  mind,  includes  in  its  wide 
domain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  faculties,  passions,  and  powers 
of  the  human  soul  ;  all  the  bodily  organism  over  which  the 
soul  presides,  with  its  structures  and  functions ;  and  all  the 
realm  of  nature  to  which  man  is  related,  and  with  which  he 
should  live  in  harmony.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  man  and 
his  relations  to  God  and  to  the  universe.  It  is  thus  a  central 
and  comprehensive  science,  beginning  with  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  ending  with  all  his  possible  relations,  spiritual 
and  material.  It  is  thus  that  self  knowledge  is  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  therefore,  has  a  sphere 
that  is  universal.  All  philosophy,  all  science,  all  art,  all  the 
details  of  practical  life,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  in 
its  columns.  The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  not  been 
lost  to  us ;  nor,  amid  the  progress  of  this  wonderful  age,  have 
we  idly  lagged  behind.  The  Journal  will  endeavor  to  be 
still  a  little  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  of  its  own  former  ef¬ 
forts. 


offers  premiums  amounting  to  Five  Hundred  Dollars  to 
the  Postmasters  or  residents  of  any  post-towns  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  send  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions, 
through  the  mails  prior  to  the  first  of  July ,  1853. 

First  Premium,  $200  for  the  Largest  Club. 

Second  Premium,  $150  for  the  Second  Best. 

Third  Premium,  $75  for  the  Third  Best. 

Fourth  Premtum,  $50  for  the  Fourth  Best. 

Fifth  Premium,  $25  for  the  Ffth  Best. 

And  to  the  Ten  next  largest  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of 
GRAHAM,  for  one  year,  with  five-dollar  binding. 

The  list  of  the  competitors  will  be  published  complete  at 
that  time,  so  that  the  utmost  fairness  may  be  manifest.  A 
statement  will  also  be  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  those 
towns  which  have  enlered  into  competition,  with  the  nnmber 
of  subscribers  sent  from  each,  up  to  that  time. 

The  Books  of  the  office  will  also  be  subject  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  every  evidence  of  good  faith  fur¬ 
nished. 


The  Terms  are — 

Single  subscribers, .  $3 

Six  subscribers,  one  year, .  10 

Ten  “  “  .  16 

Thirteen  “  “  .  20 


Phrenology,  the  science  which  unfolds  to  man  the  laws 
of  his  own  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Being,  will  still 
command  our  first  attention ;  all  other  subjects  being,  in  fact, 
but  applications  and  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  this  sci¬ 
ence.  We  shall  illustrate  the  varieties  of  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment  by  spirited  and  truthful  engravings  of  striking  speci¬ 
mens  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  highest  and  lowest,  its  liar 
monious  and  discordant,  its  symmetrical  and  grotesque  deve¬ 
lopments. 

Young  Men,  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities  of 
life,  and  anxious  to  start  right  and  understand  their  course, 
will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  monitor,  to  encourage  them 
in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to  prepare  them  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  success  in  life.  The  various  occupations  will  be 
discussed  in  the  light  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that 
every  one  may  know  in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man,  the 
Student,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Parent,  will  find  each  number 
of  the  Journal  an  instructive  and  valuable  companion. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  at  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Now7  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  Address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS  &  WELLS, 

Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

This  Journal  is  doing  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  the 
gold-diggers  in  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  only  $1  per  year, 
and  is  worth  ten  times  that  in  any  family. — Cleveland  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Do  you  wish  to  acquire  the  most  important  knowledge  to 
be  learned  in  the  world  ?  Then  know  thyself.  To  do  this, 
send  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  read  it.  No  other 
work  now  published  can  be  so  useful  to  its  readers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  men  and  young  women. — New  Era. 

A  journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man,  written  in 
the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practiced  Editors,  and  afforded 
at  the  “  ridiculously  low  price”  of  One  Dollar  a  Year,  must 
succeed  in  running  up  its  present  large  circulation  to  a  much 
higher  figure.— New-York  Tribune. 

0=*  Clubs  may  be  made  up,  and  single  subscriptions  sent 
in  to  the  publishers  at  once,  for  the  New  Volume.  Agents 
Wanted.  Feb.  1,  1853 — m2t. 


MEW  GRAEFENBERG  Water  Cure. 

-F  '  No  Cure  no  Pay.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  R. 
HOLLAND.  M.  D.,  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1— w.m.  It. 


Single  subscribers  may  be  added,  at  any  time,  at  the  rate 
of  the  first  club  sent. 

Competitors  need  not  confine  themselves  to  one  post-town, 
but  the  names  must  be  forwarded  by  the  competitor  himself, 
whether  from  one  or  more  towns,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion. 

Address,  GEO.  R.  GRAHAM, 

.  134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

P.  S — We  presume  that  no  Postmaster,  with  whom  we 
have  done  business,  nor  any  Editor  with  whom  we  exchange, 
will  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  statements  set  forth,  as 
above,  will  be  lived  up  to,  to  the  letter,  in  all  respects.  G. 

Feb.  1— m.3t. 


Farmer’s,  Gardener’s,  and  Planter’s  Store. 


AG.  MUNN,  No.  530  MATN  STREET,  four  doors  below 
.  THIRD,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  All  kinds  of  Garden, 
Flower,  Field,  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  every  variety  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Chain  Pumps  and 
Pump  fixtures,  constantly  on  hand,  wholesale  and  retail.  Also 
agents  for  the  different  Nurseries  in  the  vicinity.  Orders  from 
abroad  promptly  attended  to.  Fresh  Osage  Orange  Seed  and 
Oagee  Orange  Plants. 

My  stock  of  Grass  Seeds,  &c.,  for  the  spring  of  1853,  will 
consist  in  part  of— 

4,000  bushels  stripped  and  clean  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
1,000  “  Kentucky  Orchard  Grass. 

1.000  “  Kentucky  Red  Top. 

1,000  “  pure  Timothy. 

1,000  “  Red  Clover. 

1 ,000  “  Kentucky  Hemp  Seed. 

Orders  from  abroad,  accompanied  with  cash  or  city  refer¬ 
ence,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  A.  G.MUNN. 

Jan.  13 — wSt. 


Balsam  Firs,  Arbor  Vitae,  and  other  Forest  Trees. 


HENRY  LITTLE  a  CO.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  number  of  Evergreen  and  other  Forest  Trees, 
taken  up  with  earth  on  the  roots ,  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  steamboats  or  rail¬ 
roads,  and  carefully  packed  in  large  boxes,  at  short  notice,  at 
the  following  prices,  viz: 

From  6  inches  to  1  foot,  at  1  cent,  or  $10  per  1000. 

From  1  foot  to  2  feet,  at  1£  cents,  or  $15  per  1000. 

The  above  prices  refer  more  particularly  to  Balsam  Fir  and 
Arbor  Vitae  Trees. 

We  charge  what  the  boxes  cost,  but  nothing  for  packing. 
For  three  years  past,  the  trees  we  have  procured  and  sent 
to  a  distance,  have  lived  generally,  and  have  given  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Evergreens  will  not  live  unless  taken  up  with  great 
care.  Bangor,  Feb.  1,  1853 — m3t 


Short  Horns. 

I  HAVE  on  hand  and  for  sale,  two  Short  Horn  bull  calves 
— one  in  color  red  and  white,  the  other  chiefly  red,  the 
get  of  Splendor ;  both  large,  and  possessing  much  quality, 
style,  symmetry  and  substance.  JNO.  R.  PAGE. 

Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb  1 — m2t. 
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Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  next  term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  1853,  and  will  continue  twenty  weeks.  In¬ 
struction  by  recitations,  lectures,  or  practical  exercises,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  study,  will  be  given  in 


Astronomy,  . . *. .  by  Messrs.  Bond. 

Botany, .  Prof.  Gray. 

Chemistry,  analytical  and  practical,. .  Prof.  Horsford, 

Comparative  Anatomy  A  Physiology,  Prof.  Wyman, 

Engineering, .  . .  ..  .  Prof.  Eustis. 

Mathematics, . Prof.  Pierce. 

Mineralogy,. .  . . Prof.  Cooke. 

Physics,  .  Prof.  Lovering. 

Zoology  and  Geology,  . . . .  .  Prof.  Agassiz. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School,  application 


may  be  made  to  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  Jan.  1,  1853 — w3m2t 


New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

WE  have  constantly  on  hand,  the  most  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  embracing  every  Imple¬ 
ment,  Machine,  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Planter,  Farmer, 
or  Gardener.  Also  Guauo,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Durham,  and  oth¬ 
er  improved  breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Jan.  1,  1853— tf.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New-York 


ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


Spring  Course  of  Lectures. 


THE  next  course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
February  8,  1853,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks.  „ 
Surgery — Alden  March,  M.  D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine — James  McNaughton, 
M.  D. 


Materia  Medica — T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D. 

Anatomy— James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D. 

Chemistry— Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine — Thomas  Hun,  M.  D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence— Amos  Dean,  Esq. 

Obstetrics — Howard  Townsend,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Instruction  will  be  given  regularly  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  at  the  Hospital  and  College. 

Fees  for  the  first  course,  $60;  second  course,  $50;  Matri¬ 
culation  fee,  $5;  Graduation  fee  $20.  Students  who  have  at¬ 
tended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  other  institutions,  will 
be  required  to  pay  $10. 

0“  Graduates  of  this  College,  and  of  Institutions  where 
the  requirements  are  the  same  as  at  this,  will  have  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Lectures.  Albany,  Dec.  4,  1852. 

Jan  1— mAw2t  THOMAS  HUN,  Registrar. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land, being  a  part  ofhis  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land ;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  property  will.be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1 — tf.  Ferrisburgh,  Addison  co.,  Vt. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  &  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed  ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAY  HER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1, 1853 — mAwtf. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 

CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS— of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of  approvedkinds. 

CORN  SMELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 

VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 

GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 

BRICK  MACHINES— of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 

WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  A  Mears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  A  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1 — tf. 


Albany  Drain  Tile  Works. 

No  60  Lancaster  Street — West  of  Medical  College ,  Albany. 
r|'\IIE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  Draining  Tile  of  the 
JL  following  descriptions.  Prices  reduced. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

5|  inch  Rise,  or  \\  inch  Calibre, . $18  00  pr.  1000. 

“  “  3i  “  15  00  “ 

3£  “  “  21  “  12  00  “ 

Sole  Tile. 

4|  inch  Rise,  or  31  inch  Calibre, . $18  00  pr.  1000. 

3£  “  «  21  “  ...12  00  “ 

These  Tile  are  over  one  foot  in  length,  and  are  so  formed 
as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  draining  land  from  12  to  20 
feet  each  side  of  the  drain — being  the  cheapest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  article  used. 

Tile  sufficiently  large  for  drains  around  dwellings,  at  $4  and 
$8  per  100  pieces.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1852— tf.  JOHN  GOTT. 


The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 

OFFER  their  Poudrette  this  season  at  their  usual  rates, 
viz;  One  barrel,  $2.00 — 2  barrels,  $3.50 — 3  barrels, 
$5.00 — 5  barrels,  $8.00 — 6  barrels,  $9.50,  and  any  amount 
over  6  barrels  $1  50  per  barrel.  Delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense,  on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  A  small  trial  requested. 

This  article  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  approved 
of  as  a  manure  for  corn  and  garden  vegetables,  that  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertisement  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Company 
will  send  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion,  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  use,  Ac. — also 
certificates  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  A.  J.  Downing,  and 
others,  together  with  other  interesting  matter.  Orders  sent 
by  mail,  enclosing  money,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to  the 
“  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  New-York,”  office  74 
Cortiand  Street.  Jan.  1— m5.w5t 


New  and  Important  Insurance. 
Northern  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  Plattsburgh  N.  Y- 

INCORPORATED  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  July,  1851.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  Live 
Stock  insured  against  Death,  by  the  combined  risks  of  Fire, 
Water,  Accidents,  Diseases.  Ac  CAPITAL,  $50,000. 

GEORGE' MOORE,  Plattsburgh,  Sec’y. 

I.  C.  Mix,  Fort  Ann,  Gen.  Agent. 

October  13,  1851. 

This  company  are  now  organized  and  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  insurance.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
owners  of  valuable  animals  will  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  this  mode  of  protection.  If  fire,  life  and 
marine  insurances  are  proper  and  expedient,  so  is  live  stock 
insurance;  the  reasons  for  insurance  are  equally  applicable 
to  all. 

For  terms  please  apply  to  Company’s  Agents. 

Plattsburgh,  July  1 — tf. 
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North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

No.  53  Courtland-street ,  New-Yorh. 

GEORGE  H.  BARR  Se  CO.,  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agiicultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  See., 
See.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. — 
Their  assortment  includes 

PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and  with¬ 
out  Thrashers,  &e. 

CORN  SHELLF.RS — All  the  improved  kinds,  and  some 
of  recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS — Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse- power 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns  of  all  the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Hoes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
tools.  _ _ _ Feb.  1— 2t 

Seeds. 

THE  undersigned  being  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  ex¬ 
isting  among  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  in  relation 
to  seeds  as  usually  sold  by  Agricultural  Warehouses,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  so  long  known  to 
the  public  as  a  competent  Seedsman,  and  have  placed  this 
department  of  their  business  under  his  control.  They  have 
also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  Mopes,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  seed  raising,  to  furnish  ihem  with  an  assortment  of 
the  choicest  seeds.  "Their  Foreign  and  California  arrange¬ 
ments  will  ensure,  in  addition  to  garden  seeds,  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  See.,  Ac. 

GEO.  II.  BARR  Se  CO., 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

Feb.  1 — 2t  "  53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Nutmeg  Potato. 

A  FEW  SACKS  of  these  superior  Potatoes  may  be  had 
for  seed  of  the  subscribers.  These  Potatoes  have  never 
been  diseased,  and  are  as  1  ard  and  firm  when  one  year  old, 
as  when  dug.  They  ripen  in  June,  being  among  the  earliest 
known  variety.  Price  $2  per  bushel. 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  1— 2t  GEO.  IJ.  BARR  Se  CO. 

Manures. 

FERTILIZERS  of  all  kinds  for  sale  by  the  subscribers. 

IMPROVED  SUPER-PIIOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  Su¬ 
perphosphate  of  Lime — both  the  above  made  after  the  recipe 
of  Prof.  Mapes. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-Dust,  Potash 
Sparlings,  Poudrette,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Sec.,  Sec. 

GEO.  IJ.  BARR  Se  CO., 

Feb.  1— 2t  53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y. 


Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries, 

Havana,  Chemung  Co.,  IV.  Y. 

PRICE  and  descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  to  all 
applicants  by  mail.  Here  can  be  had,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs, 
of  the  largest  size,  and  best  varieties.  Ornamental  trees  and 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Green  House  Plants,  Sec.,  Sec. 

Persons  wishing  to  set  Apple  Orchards,  wsth  large  trees, 
can  be  suited  here. 

Among  other  Nursery  stock,  fifty  thousand  Cherry  trees 
can  be  had. 

Packages  amounting,  to  $10  and  upwards,  delivered  free  of 
charge  at  New- York  and  Dunkirk,  or  any  intermediate  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  N.  Y.  &  E.  Railroad.  E.  C.  FROST. 

Feb.  1, 1853— c  It  _ _ 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

THE  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  C.  Deburg,  in  bags 
of  150  pounds  each.  The  subscribers  have  made  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  large  quantity,  and  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
any  demand.  Farmers  and  gardeners  would  do  well  to  call 
on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
sell  for  a  less  price  than  heretofore  offered.  Every  bag  is 
branded  C.  Deburg,  Extra  Ntf.  1. 

Feb.  1— ctf  LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING, 

State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff-street,  N.  Y. 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2%  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER.  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel 
POTASH,  3£  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2|  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2£  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD’S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  "LONGETT  &  GRIFFiNG. 

Feb.  1 — ctf. 
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The  above  engraving  represents,  partially, 
the  invention  of  H.  L.  Emery,  of  this  city,  of 
a  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine. 

Our  columns  are  so  crowded  with  other 
matter,  and  this  description,  promised  in  this 
number,  we  issue  it  as  an  extra  in  a  form 
which  can  be  preserved  and  bound  with  the 
work  if  desired.  As  only  a  portion  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  are  yet  completed,  we  cannot  give  it  in 
full,  until  next  number,  and  therefore  only 
describe  its  main  features,  as  it  appears  when 
arranged  for  cutting  Grain. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  it  is  provided  with 
a  driver’s  seat  and  wheels,  independent  of  the 
machine  itself,  but  attached  by  hinges  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  an  easy  action  and  ad¬ 
justment,  while  this  method  does  away  entire¬ 
ly  with  all  the  side  draft. 

The  machine  itself  is  provided  with  a  large 
main  wheel,  being  about  forty  inches  diameter 
and  eight  inches  face, with  the  necessary  projec¬ 


tions  on  its  surface.  This  wheel  is  cast 
with  an  internal  gearing  at  one  side  of  the 
spokes,  the  teeth  of  which  are  protected  from 
dirt  and  strengthened  by  a  deep  flange  of 
nearly  three  inches .  This  flange  is  represented 
by  that  part  of  the  cut  bearing  the-  words 
“  Mower  and  Reaper,  Combined .”  The  main 
frame  is  suspended  from  this  wheel,  by  means 
of  adjustable  pinion  boxes, the  boxes  being  hung 
inside  of  hangers  attached  to  the  frame  itself.  By 
applying  a  kind  of  wrench  to  the  box,  (which 
projects  far  enough  beyond  the  hangers,  and  is 
made  square)  it  may  be  turned  ;  thus  by  the 
action  of  its  teeth  on  the  corresponding  teeth 
on  the  hanger,  the  frame  itself  is  raised  or 
lowered  to  any  desired  point,  where  it  is  con¬ 
fined  by  a  simple  iron  key. 

A  small  pinion  is  placed  inside  of  this  large 
wheel  at  the  forward  part,  and  its  shaft 
confined  to  the  under  side  of  the  frame  it¬ 
self,  this  shaft  extending  far  enough  out- 
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side  to  receive  an  eccentric  close  up  to  the 
frame. 

The  motion  of  the  cutters  is  obtained  by 
eccentric  straps  and  connecting  rod,  passing 
along  the  outside  of  the  * 
frame  to  the  fore  end,  \ 
where  it  connects  with 
an  elbow  or  knee  iron, 
as  shown  at  A,  in  fig  1. 

This  elbow  extends  its  other  end  through  to 
the  front  of  the  main  frame,  as  seen  at  B,  and 
is  confined  in  position  by  a  heavy  substantial 
bed-plate  of  iron.  The  end  of  the  cutter  bar 
itself,  connecting  with  the  elbow  at  B,  has  its 
motion  simply  and  directly  from  the  main 
wheel,  all  parts  working  constantly  in  line, 
giving  a  stroke  of  eight  inches  by  the  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  each  end  of  the  elbow  being  eight 
inches  from  its  centre  of  motion,  causes  on 
either  end  a  deflection  of  but  five-eights  of  an 
inch  beyond  a  straight  centre  line.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cutters  have  as  much  velocity, 
as  the  best  reapers  and  mowers  in  use.  They 
make  but  half  the  reverses  or  vibrations,  and 
require  less  than  half  the  weight  of  cutter  bar 
and  connections  of  either  of  them,  while  it  is 
equally  Strong. 

The  cutters  and  dividers  are  not  dissi¬ 
milar  to  those  used  by  the  first  premium  mow¬ 
ing  machine  at  the  late  trial  by  the  State  So¬ 
ciety,  with  the  exception  that  the  divider  is 
made  to  fit  round  the  under  side  of  a  wrought 
iron  cutter  beam,  the  beam  itself  being  made 
of  two  plates  of  wrought  iron  rolled  into  a 
sort  of  trough,  with  their  concave  faces  placed 
together,  and  then  firmly  riveted,  thus  forming 
a  hollow  beam  (which  will  be  illustrated  in 
future  notice)  to  which  all  the  dividers  are  at¬ 
tached.  An  enlarged  but  imperfect  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  divider  is  shown  in  fig-  3. 


Through  this  hollow  beam  a  shaft  is  passed, 
and  at  its  extreme  end  this  shaft  is  turned  at 
right  angles  to  the  rear  of  the  beam  about  two 
feet,  and  a  wheel  attached  to  its  rear  end,  to 
support  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  At  the 
inner  end  of  this  shaft  is  attached  a  sort  of 
crank  or  lever  about  two  feet  long,  extending 
forward  towards  the  driver’s  seat,  with  a 
leather  strap  or  chain  attached  to  it.  This  strap, 
passing  upwards  and  over  a  shieYe,  extends 
along  the  large  lever  to  the  driver’s  seat,  and 
passing  another  shieve,  and  is  then  attached  to 
the  foot  board  of  the  driver.  This  main  lever, 
which  is  seen  passing  the  driver’s  seat,  is  made 
permanent  to  the  machine  itself,  and  is  kept  in 


its  desired  position  or  elevation,  by  means  of 
an  upright  post  beside  the  seat,  with  a  series 
of  catches  and  latch,  operated  by  the  driver’s 
foot,  so  that  while  the  person  is  raising  the 
lever  with  his  hand,  with  his  foot  he  loosens  or 
confines  it  where  he  desires. 

Therefore,  while  he  raises  the  lever,  lifting 
by  it  the  side  of  the  machine  directly  in  rear 
of  himself,  the  strap  or  chain  is  drawn  over 
the  shieves,  and  the  end  of  the  wrench  lever  is 
raised  sufficiently  to  turn  the  crank  shaft  which 
extends  through  the  cutter  beam,  and’by  this 
being  turned,  the  wheel  at  the  outer  end  becom¬ 
ing  a  fulcrum  on  the  ground,  the  beam  itself 
must  be  raised  at  its  outer  end  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  uniform  elevation  of  its  whole  cutting 
front  from  the  ground.  This  rear  wheel  and 
action  is  screened  by  the  apron  in  this  cut,  but 
will  appear  in  (a  cut  of  the  mower  when  the 
apron  is  removed,)  in  a  future  number. 


The  apron  itself  is  shown  with  its  fixtures 
in  fig.  2,  detached.  It  is  made  of  a  strong 
frame  work  andlight  covering  of  wood  and  tin. 
The  T  standard  at  its  back  is  a  breastwork  to 
protect  and  support  the  raker,  who  stands 
erect,  face  forward,  directly  behind  it.  The 
delivery  is  at  one  side,  and  has  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  cutters,  about  1  1-2  inches,  and 
is  over  four  feet  wide.  A  reel  may  be  used  at 
pleasure,  and  is  always  sold  with  the  machine.* 
The  reel  is  driven  by  a  pulley  on  the  main 
wheel  shaft — the  band  passing  below  the  apron 
to  the  front  side,  where  it  passes  upward  to 
and  over  a  pulley  on  the  reel  shaft.  The  band 
and  pulley  have  been  omitted  by  the  engraver, 
although  in  his  sketch  made  from  the  machine. 

We  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  present  engra¬ 
vings  of  the  mowfing  machine,  and  other  cuts 
intended  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  distinct 
features  of  this  machine. 

Price  complete  for  this  machine  will  be  about 
one  hundred  dollars,  with  the  warranty  as 
given  with  the  Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 
Machines,  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
Emery’s  Patent. 
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Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
our  country, that  in  many  portions  of  it, manual 
labor  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
harvesting  grains  and  grasses  in  proper  time 
and  manner,  while  in  all  sections,  the  cost  of 
manual  labor,  where  to  be  had,  has  often  been 
too  expensive  for  profitable  farming. 

These  facts  have  caused  hundreds  of  think¬ 
ing  minds,  for  some  years  past,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  substituting  other 
more  expeditious,  as  also  cheaper  methods  of 
effecting  the  same. 

As  the  muscular  power  of  the  horse  is 
known  to  be  equal  to  that  of  seven  men,  while 
the  cost  per  day  for  boarding  and  employing  a 
horse  is  only  equal  to  that  of  one  man,  this 
source  has  been  looked  to  as  the  most  fea¬ 
sible. 

With  what  success,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  late  Exhibition  and  and  Trial  of  Mow¬ 
ing,  Reaping  and  Threshing  Machinery,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Geneva,  where  were 
collected  the  finally  successful  results  of  the 
experiments  of  years  by  hundreds  of  minds. 

With  all  this  before  us,  whoever  now  at¬ 
tempts  the  construction  of  Agricultulfural 
machinery  for  the  above  purposes,  must  be 
blind  indeed  to  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
in  constructing  machines  for  either  of  the 
above  classes  of  farm  labor. 

Therefore,  the  subscriber,  not  only  having 
made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the 
construction  and  working  of  all  the  successful 
machines  of  this  class,  but  having  made  and 
successfully  introduced  several  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  some  of  the  above  classes  of 
machinery,  which  have  already  gained  favor¬ 
able  and  world-wide  reputation  and  adoption, 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  also  made  an  im¬ 
provement  in. the  construction  of  a  Mower  and 
Reaper  of  equal  if  not  greater  merit,  than  any 
of  his  former  improvements. 

It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  while  this  is  the- 
most  compact,  light,  simple,  cheap,  durable, 
easy  working  machine,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfectly  adjustable,  portable  and 


easily  convertible  into  a  Mower  or  Reaper, 
working  as  perfectly  in  either  form  as  those  of 
the  best  other  kinds,  whether  simple  or  com¬ 
bined. 

The  main  wheel  being  40  inches  in  diameter,  8 
inches  face;  the  whole  contains  but  one  gear 
and  pinion,  and  that  an  internal  one.  The 
frame  itself  is  so  suspended'  upon  the  axis  of 
the  main  wheel,  as  to  be  elevated  and  depress¬ 
ed  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  secure  a  horizontal  or 
inclined  (forward  or  back)  position  of  the  whole 
machine,  at  whatever  elevation  used,  thus  al¬ 
ways  having  the  cutting  works  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  reaping,  a  reel  is  used,  and  the  raker 
stands  erect,  face  forward,  and  directy  behind 
the  center  of  the  platform,  with  a  support 
about  him  ;  the  movable  platform  being  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  frame-work  at 
the  side  of  the  discharge,  and  at  ■  the  same 
time  about  two  inches  above  the  stubble. 
With  the  above  introduction,  and  the  di¬ 
rections  and  diagrams  to  follow,  together 
with  those  in  this  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
and  also  with  prices,  terms  of  sale,  warranty, 
&c.,  which  will  appear  in  next  month’s  papers, 
the  public  will  have  before  them  the  several 
machines  from  which  to  maks  a  selection  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  for  the  coming  season,  and  at 
the  same  time  know  what  they  are  purchasing, 
much  better  than  to  be  guided  alone  by  imprac¬ 
ticably  written  and  published  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  public  trials. 

As  this  is  the  age  of  humbug,  it  becomes 
every  purchaser  to  look  well  to  his  dollars  before 
parting  with  them  for  that  which  will  prove 
worse  than  useless,  and  purchase  only  such 
articles  as  have  their  practical  as  well  as  theo¬ 
retical  merits  plainly  pointed  out,  or  if  not  so 
pointed  out,  to  purchase  only  of  responsible 
manufacturers,  who  are  willing  to  back  their 
machines  by  their  reputation  and  capital. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  Reap¬ 
er  and  Mower  above  described,  address 

HORACE  L.  EMERY, 

(  Care  of  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 
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This  Power  is  admirably  adapted  for  driving 
Threshing  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Cotton 
Gins,  as  also  Machine  Shops,  Elevators,  Ferry 
Boats,  Discharging  and  Loading  Vessels,  Pile 
Driving,  Cross-cut  Sawing,  Pumping,  Grind¬ 
ing  Grain,  Churning  Butter,  Cutting  Hay  and 
Stalks,  Shelling  Corn,  Grinding  Apples,  & c. 
The  angle  of  elevation  necessary  to  operate  this 
Power  is  never  greater,  but  often  less  than  one 
and  a  half  inches  to  the  foot,  with  horses 
weighing  1000  pounds  each,  and  without  any 
harness. 

The  Two  Horse  Power  Thresher  and 
Separator  is  capable,  with  three  or  four  men, 
of  threshing  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  wheat 
or  rye,  and  the  one  Horse  Power  from  60  to  100 
bush.,  or  double  that  quantity  of  oats  per  dajr. 

The  Overshot  Thresher  and  Vibrating 
Separators,  with  Improvements,  have  been 
sold  with  like  success  as  the  Powers.  They 
admit  of  a  level  feeding  table,  thus  avoiding 
accidents,  (which  often  occur  with  the  inclined 
feeding  board,)  by  preventing  hard  substances, 


sticks  and  stones,  from  getting  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  breaking  spikes,  endangering  those’ 
engaged  with  them.  The  grain,  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  is  thrown  on  the  floor  within  three  feet 
of  the  machine,  and  admits  a  Separator  to  be 
attached  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  grain  and 
fine  3haff  to  fall  through  it,  while  the  straw  is 
thrown  off  without  being  cut,  and  in  fit  condi¬ 
tion  for  binding. 

During  the  past  two  years,  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  sets  of  these  Improved  Powers,  with 
Threshers,  have  been  sold;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  have  given  uniform  satisfaction,  none 
having  been  returned,  notwithstanding  the  war¬ 
ranty  is  broad  and  liberal. 

The  above  Power  is  offered  to  the  public,  up¬ 
on  its  own  merits,  with  a  full  warranty  as  to 
workmanship,  materials  and  operation,  (and 
with  a  guaranty  of  right  of  using  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,)  subject  to  be  returned 
within  three  months,  and  purchase  money  re¬ 
funded. 
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Progress  of  Improvement. 


ERT  AIN  characteristics 
have  marked  nearly  every 
age  of  the  world.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  present  cen* 
tury,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  rapid  improvement  in 
physical  sciences  and  useful 
arts.  Take  the  art  of  traveling  as  an  instance- 
forty  years  ago,  the  same  modes  of  locomotion 
were  in  use  that  existed  in  the  days  of  Homer — 
horses,  chariots,  sailing  vessels.  Middle-aged  men 
can  remember  when  a  three  day’s  voyage  in  a 
sloop  from  Hew- York  to  Albany,  was  not  regarded 
as  slow  traveling.  The  fleetest  English  mail 
coaches  in  1825,  did  not  exceed  in  swiftness  the 
ancient  chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Now,  all  at  once,  right  under  our  own  eyes,  an 
invention  has  sprung  up  and  been  perfected,  which 
wilt  carry  a  thousand  people  across  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  leave  the  chasing  tempest  behind. 
About  ten  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  this  in 
Europe.  About  three  thousand  steamboats  are 
plowing  American  waters. 

If  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  days  of  young 
George  the  Third ,  could  have  slept  an  eighty  years 
nap,  and  opened  his  eyes  in  these  first  weeks  of 
1858,  he  would  have  seen  wonders  all  about  him., 
which  had  they  been  predicted  at  that  time,  would 
have  stamped  any  one  with  the  wildest  insanity. 
He  would  behold  vessels  of  enormous  size,  and 
without  sail  or  oar,  stemming  the  tide  of  our  lar¬ 
gest  rivers,  or  sweeping  under  bare  poles  the  face 
of  the  ocean;  huge  carriages,  holding  sixty  men 
each,  thundering  through  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  the  swiftness  of  eagles;  bridges,  hung  on 
wires,  spanning  mighty  chasms,  and  vast  rivers; 
men,  a  thousand  miles  apart,  holding  familiar  con¬ 
verse  with  each  other,  as  if  face  to  face ;  artists, 
painting  with  the  flash  of  sunbeams;  newsmen, 
writing  with  the  lighting;  and,  not  contented  with 


his  ordinary  range  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
man  rising  on  wings  of  hydrogen  and  riding  on 
the  wind  or  soaring  through  the  clouds. 

These  bold  and  surprising  results  are  scarcely 
more  remarkable  than  other  equally  useful 
and  less  obtrusive  inventions.  The  cotton-mill 
laborer  has  gained  two  hundred  fold  in  the  amount 
of  goods  produced;  explorations  in  mining  are  re¬ 
duced  to  great  precision  through  geology ;  the  en¬ 
gineer  knows  the  exact  strength  of  his  structure 
before  the  first  stone  or  timber  is  laid ;  cumbersome 
oil-lamps  for  lighting  cities  have  been  wholly  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  clear  dazzling  flame  of  a  stream  of 
gas ;  printing-presses  throw  off* ten  thousand  copies 
an  hour ;  huge  steam  engines,  working  with  their 
hundred  arms  through  vast  factories,  perform  by 
their  perpetual  throb, the  labor  of  thousands  of  men. 

These  wonderful  improvements,  which  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century  have  wrought  such  a 
mighty  change  on  one-half  of  the  surface  of  this 
old  earth,  and  which  have  been  effected  chiefly 
through  the  triumphs  of  science,  have  very  natu¬ 
rally  led  many  to  suppose  that  improvements 
equally  astonishing  might  be  made  in  the  great 
art  of  agriculture,  if  science  were  only  applied  to 
this  as  it  has  been  to  other  arts.  Beautiful  theories 
have  been  erected ;  minute  directions  have  been 
framed  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  closet,  which 
farmers  were  to  follow  out,  with  confident  expec¬ 
tations  of  golden  results,  and  a  great  revolution 
was  thought  to  be  very  closely  at  hand.  But  these 
theories,  and  these  directions,  although  claiming 
the  most  eminent  chemists  as  their  originators  and 
endorsers,  when  subjected  to  practice,  were  found 
to  be  utter  failures,  and  the  beautiful  promises 
which  went  before  them,  proved  as  delusive  as  the 
flattering  mirage  to  the  fainting  traveler.  Such 
things,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  a  little  dis¬ 
heartening;  but  they  were  the  natural  results  of 
superficial  reasoning.  The  great  laboratory  of  na- 
ture,  where  months  are  required  to  effect  chemi¬ 
cal  changes,  and  where  these  changes  are  con¬ 
stantly  influenced,  arrested,  and  even  reversed, 
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by  fluctuations  in  temperature,  moisture,  and  by 
many  other  causes,  all  in  the  open  air,  where  sub¬ 
stances, slowly  and  imperceptibly  evolved,  are  grad¬ 
ually  dissipated  unseen,  and  many  of  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  microscopes — 
this  great  laboratory  is  totally  unlike  the  chemist’s 
artificial  laboratory,  where  changes  are  generally 
wrought  in  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds,  and 
where  scales,  test-glasses,  and  receivers  preserve 
and  measure  everything  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  controlling  influences  are  entirely  at  the  ope- 
!  rater’s  command.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
|  even  chemists  themselves  should  greatly  differ  on 

|  the  action  of  single  substances  upon  plants,  as 

;  they  have  done,  for  example  in  the  case  of  lime 

I  and  of  gypsum,  in  the  latter  of  which  about  a 

dozen  different  theories  have  been  presented  to 
!  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  science  is  con- 
]  stantly  offering  to  art  the  most  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  serves  as  a  guiding  light  to  accurate 
experiment.  It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  its  tri- 
i  umphs  are  to  be  effected,  although  not  with  that 
i  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  that  has  distingushed 
j  the  mechanic  arts.  The  great  obstructing  cause, 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  way  of  scientific  ag¬ 
riculture,  is  looseness  and  inaccuracy  in  experi¬ 
ment.  Very  precise  theories  are  applied  without 
any  precision  whatever  in  practice.  For  example, 
the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  the  soil  from  rain, 
dew,  and  snow-water,  is  over  and  over  again  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  as  an  eminent 
source  of  fertility;  but  the  ordinary  average 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain  or  dew,  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  soil,  and  appropriated  by  plants,  has 
never  been  communicated  to  the  practical  farmer, 
and  he  has  no  means  of  guessing  whether  it  may 
be  equal  to  a  ton  or  only  a  pound  of  good  horse 
manure  per  aore.  Stirring  the  soil  is  said  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  absorption  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
from  the  atmosphere;  and  again,  stirring  the  soil, 
(as  in  a  summer  fallow)  is  said  to  promote  the 
evaporation  of  the  elements  from  the  soil.  Are 
both  correct?  and  if  so,  how  can  the  farmer  ever 
ascertain  on  which  side  the  balance  lies,  unless  the 
quantity  absorbed,  and  the  quantity  escaping,  are 
both  determined?  We  might  give  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  showing  the  little  value  of  practical  reason¬ 
ing,  or  even  of  ascertained  facts,  without  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  quantities. 

There  is  no^doubt  that  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  destined  yet  to  outstrip  everything  known 
at  present,  but  it  will  not  be  through  any  long  and 
sudden  strides.  It  has  already,  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  doubled  the  effective  results  of  labor,  by 
improvements  in  mechanical  means  and  chemical 
|  influences.  Plows,  cultivators,  sub  soilers,  sowing 
machines,  horse  rakes,  reapers,  threshing  ma¬ 
chines;  draining,  pulverization,  management  of 
manures,  systems  of  tillage,  rotation,  improve¬ 
ments  in  seeds,  improvements  in  animals — all  have 
placed  the  farmer  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
that  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.  What  will 
fifty  years  more  disclose?  This  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  question,  and  must  be  answered  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  labor  intelligently  expended 
in  accurate  trials  of  the  promptings  of  theory ;  and 
Ja  to  this  we  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and  knowledge,  to 
JxN  induce  them  to  undertake  the  task. 


An  Agricultural  College. 

By  degrees,  the  idea  that  farmers’  sons  need 
a  peculiar  education  to  fit  them  properly  for  the 
duties  arid  labors  of  an  agricultural  life,  has  been 
gaining  ground.  There  has,  hitherto,  been  just 
light  enough  on  the  subject  of  improved  and  scienti¬ 
fic  farming,  to  make  the  darkness  visible ;  and  calls 
for  some  institution,  where  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  have 
been  loud  and  frequent.  Not  a  few  plans  have 
been  presented  to  the  public  through  the  press, 
and  urged  upon  the  Legislatures  of  our  states,  in 
the  shape  of  bills  of  incorporation,  praying  for 
large  appropriations;  but  none  of  them  have 
seemed  to  satisfy  even  a  majority  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  answer  the  purposes  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  /  s  a  general  things  these  bills  have 
contemplated  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of 
a  model  farm  and  the  stocking  it,  the  salaries  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  teachers  and  professors,  and 
large  provision  for  the  support  of  students.  The 
projectors  have  failed  to  make  equally  evident 
the  practical  results  of  the  plan  proposed,  and 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  detail  as  cumbersome 
as  it  is  unnecessary.  There  has  been  a  seeming  de¬ 
sire  to  found  an  institution  to  rival  all  similar  ones 
in  the  world,  rather  than  to  adopt  a  system,  which, 
by  its  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness,  would  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  age.  These  efforts,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  unsuccessful,  have  thrown  odium  upon 
the  name  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  awakened 
a  distrust  in  many  minds  whether  any  such  thing 
is  practicable. 

We  believe  there  is  a  more  simple  and  feasible 
way  of  securing  the  benefits  of  such  instruction  as 
the  agriculturist  needs, — a  way  perfectly  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  present  system  of  education,  and 
which  would  soon  place  agriculture  on  its  proper 
footing  as  a  science  and  an  art.  .  It  requires  only 
a  glance  to  see  that  the  farmer  needs  a  course  of 
study  in  many  respects  different  from  the  one  usu¬ 
ally  pursued  at  our  academies  and  colleges,  and 
that  this  course  should  be  fundamental  and  tho¬ 
rough.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  agricultural 
college  should  be  a  distinct  organization,  and  de¬ 
voted  enclusively  to  branches  of  study  which  have 
immediately  to  do  with  the  profession  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  importance  of  separate  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  any  science  or  art,  is  very 
generally  acknowledged.  The  divine,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  physician,  all  go  from  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  in  the  academy  or  college,  to  one  spe¬ 
cially  organized  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  pro¬ 
fession  they  are  to  follow.  A  Normal  School  is 
considered  necessary  to  fit  teachers  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  government  claims 
the  right  to  educate  students  for  the  United  States 
service,  in  its  own  way.  It  is  a  rule,  without  an 
exception,  that  an  education  should  have  as  direct 
a  bearing  as  possible  on  the  course  of  life  for  which 
the  student  is  destined.  The  more  the  student 
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can  learn,  the-  better;  but  if,  with  all  his  know¬ 
ledge,  he  fails  to  secure  that  which  he  most  re¬ 
quires,  his  education  has  failed  of  its  end.  In 
order  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  the  sciences  connected  , 'with  agriculture,  there 
is  requisite  some  previous  study,,  and  the,  better 
disciplined  and  more  developed  the  mind  is  before 
entering '.upon  the  studies' of' an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  course.  At  least  the  student  should 
have  a  good  elementary  education,  have  acquired 
habits  of  thought  and  application,  and  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  age  'to  have  some  settled  purpose  in  life,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  agriculture  with 
profit. 

The  need  of  an  agricultural  college,  distinct 
from  any  other,  will  be  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  essential  elements  of  an  agricultural 
education.  In  a  classical  education,  the  textbook 
is  the  main  thing.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  discipline  and  mental  furniture,  and  then  he 
is  left  to  apply  his  acquired  power  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  lie  pleases.  Not  so  with  an  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  Theory  and  practice,  knowledge  and  its 
immediate  application,  thinking  and  working,  are 
inseparably  connected.  The  institution  that  should 
propose  to  teach  agriculture  by  lectures  and  text¬ 
books  only,  would  go  a  begging  for  popular  favor. 
An  agricultural  college  without  a  farm,  would  be 
very  like  an  observatory  without  astronomical 
instruments,  or  a  medical  college  without  phy¬ 
siological  plates,  skeletons,  and  specimens  of  pre¬ 
pared  anatomy.  Everything  should  be  taught  in 
its  practical  bearing,  every  principle  should  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  facts  which  go  to  establish  it,  and 
the  lecture-room  and  the  work- shop,  the  student’s 
room  and  the  field,  should  not  be  a  Sabbath-day’s 
journey  apart.  The  agricultural  college,  which 
should  educate  the  mind,  and  neglect  physical 
education,  would  only  half  do  its  proper  work,  if 
so  much.  The  phenomena  of  vegetable  growth 
and  their  rationale,  the  reasons  for  all  the  details 
of  farm  labor,  the  necessity  for  thorough  tillage 
and  draining,  the  kind  of  manure  a  given  soil  re¬ 
quires  and  why,  the  philosophy  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  the  structure  and  composil ion .  of  soils ,  and 
the  system  of  farm  economy  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  are  among  the  most  important  subjects, 
which  should  be  combined  in  a  course  of  study.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  use  text-books  on  vegetable 
Physiology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  En¬ 
tomology,  but  the  system  of  teaching  should  be 
as  simple  and  familiar  as  possible,. illustrating,  at 
every  step,  principles,  by  reference  to  farm 
practice. 

In  settling  upon  the  leading  studies  in  an  edu¬ 
cation  of  this  sort,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  there  lias  been  an  undue  importance  attached 
to  the  agricultural  chemistry,  technically  so  called, 
which  bases  scientific  agriculture  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  soil.  The  views  of  Prof.  Norton,  on  this 
subject,  so  nearly  accord  with  our  own,  that  we 
quote  from  bis  address,  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society: 

“  I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  when  you  meet  with  a 
man  who  pronounces  with  entire  confidence  upon  every 
theoretical  point,  who  reads  his  analysis  of  your  soil  or 
plant,  as  you  would  read  a  book,  distrust  that  man  • 
for  he  is  either  intentionally  imposing  upon  you,  or  he 
thinks  he  knows  what  he  does  not .  I  am  a- firm  belie¬ 
ver  in  the  efficacy  of  soil  analyses,  hut  at  the  same  time 
must  aeknowledge  that  our  information  in  this  depart- 
- *  "*511  My  own 
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opinions  upon  their  results,  are  always  given  with  hesi¬ 
tation  and  with  qualifications,  aud  each  year  makes  me 
more  cautious  instead  of  bolder,  more  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  reading  of  nature  s  law  is  still  imperfect. 

There  are  at  this  moment  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
European  chemists,  who  argue  that  our  present  system 
of  soil  analyses  is1  founded 'upon  wrong  principles,  and 
is  almost  >  worthless..  Their-  views:  may  be  successfully 
opposed  by  the  .  results  of  practice  alone,  yet  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  entertained  in  such  quarters,  shows 
that  there  is  much  of  obscurity  and  uncertainty  yet 
hanging  about  the  subject.” 

No  one  would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves,  were 
all  that  sticklers  for  soil  analysis  claim,  strictly  true. 
It  would  be  pleasant,  certainly,  to  take  a  sample 
of  one’s  soil  to  town  to-day,  and  in  a  week’s  time 
to  quietly  put  a  statement  of  its  deficiencies  in  one 
side-pocket,  while  the  requisite  manure  might  be 
stowed  away  in  the  other.  If  such  results  were 
possible,  we  should  say  by  all  means  let  us  un¬ 
derstand  chemistry — let  us  learn  to  analyse  our 
own  soils,  whether  it  require  two  years  or  ten  to 
master  the  mysteries  of  the  laboratory.  But  we 
have  the  best  of  authority  for  saying  that  the  law 
and  gospel  of  correct  farming  do  not  hang  exclu¬ 
sively  or  mainly  on  this  principle  of  analysis.  It 
is  one  among  the  many  branches  of  science,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  student  of  agriculture  to 
investigate,  but  we  can  conceive  of  a  thorough, 
scientific  farmer,  who  could  not  tell  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  or  to  the  thousandth  decimal,  what 
was  the  exact  composition  of  his  soil. 

The  idea  to  be  kept  promi  nent  in  maturing  a 
definite  plan  of  an  agricultural  college,  is,  that 
it  should  be  as  simple  and  inexpensive  aspossible, 
taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  requisites 
of  an  institution,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  teach 
the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  adapt  it  so  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  confessed  wants  of  farmers,  that  it 
shall  combine  every  thing  essential,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  superfluous.  We  hope  to  show  that  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  an  agricultural  college  are  quite  limited, 
and  can  be  secured  without  a  great  outlay. 

First,  there  is  requisite  a  farm  of  moderate  ex¬ 
tent,  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  students,  and  an  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science.  The  course  of  study  may  be  divided  into 
four  departments,  as  follows: — 

1.  Practical  Agriculture. — Instruction  in 
this  department,  should  embrace  the  whole  rou¬ 
tine  of  farm  culture,  management  anil  economy, — 
be  elementary,  accurate,  and  such  as  to  lead  the 
student  to  correct  habits  of  thought  and  care¬ 
ful  observation.  The  Professor,  who  would  he  in 
fact  President  of  the  College,  and  have  the  gene¬ 
ral  direction  of  the  farm,  should,  by  all  means, 
be  a  practical  agriculturist,  familiar  with  the  every 
day  business  of  the  farm,  and  have  the  ability  to 
communicate  readily  with  the  young  mind,  and 
lead  it  by  easy  stages  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
more  profound  laws  €>f  nature.  The  use  of  text 
hooks  in  this  department  must  be  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited,  and  the  system  of  instruction  should  he  col¬ 
loquial  as  far  as  practicable,  making  it  always  a 
main  point  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  direct 
reference  to  some  practical  operation  on  the  farm. 
The  practice  of  requiring  each  student  to  lecture 
upon  a  given  subject  to  the  class,  after  which  he 
is  criticised  by  his  fellows  and  the  professor,  which 
has  been  practiced  in  agricultural  schools  on  the 
Continent,  is  worthy  of  adoption .  A  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  students  should  he  required  by  rotation  to 
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assist  on  the  farm,  under  the  immediate  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  The  necessity  for  manual 
labor  will  be  apparent,  without  argument;  for  the 
college  is  for  working  farmers,  men  who  need  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  physical  strength,  as  well  as 
the  acumen  and  activity  of  intellectual  power.  In 
connection  with  this  department,  there  should  be 
a  smith’s  and  carpenter’s  shop,  where  the  students 
can  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  tools, 
and,  if  mechanically  inclined ,  learn  to  manufacture , 
alter  or  repair  their  farm  implements.  In  short, 
the  college  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  appurtenances  of  a  well  appointed 
farm,  establishment. 

2.  Natural  Science. — The  department  of  na¬ 
tural  science,  is  quite  intimately  connected  with 
the  other,  and  it  should  be  taught  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  agriculture.  A  trai¬ 
ning  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Botany  and  Entomology,  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  the  mode  of  instruction  should  re¬ 
semble  the  one  detailed  above.  It  has  been  said 
that  such  a  course  of  tuition  is  superficial,  but 
without  just  grounds.  The  student  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  however  well  drilled  in  his  text  book,  must 
go  into  the  laboratory  before  he  becomes  a  chem¬ 
ist-— the  student  of  Geology  and  Botany  must  go 
out  in  search  of  the  facts  which  uphold  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  see  their  application,  before  he  can  lay 
any  claim  to  being  an  adept  in  the  sciences.  It 
is  at  this  point,  that  so  much  of  what  is  termed 
education,  fails;  and  we  insist  upon  this  system  of 
teaching  as  the  only  one  fitted  to  the  purposes  of 
an  agricultural  college. 

During  the  summer  months,  these  two  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  all  the  institution  would  require, 
but  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  when 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  practical  labor  and 
observation,  instruction  should  be  given  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Veterinary  Surgery,  and  Pathology. 

3.  Theoretic  and  Practical  Mathematics.-^ 
As  a  means  of  discipline,  theoretic  mathematics 
stand  foremost,  and  if  the  student  is  not  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  higher 
branches,  time  cannot  be  spent  more  profitably 
than  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  student  is 
supposed  to  have  mastered  the  primary  mathe¬ 
matics  in  his  academical  course.  It  is  also  highly 
desirable,  that  the  farmer  should  know  enough 
of  practical  surveying,  to  come  to  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  farm,  enough  of  civil  engineering 
to  lay  a  drain  scientifically,  and  enough  of  me¬ 
chanics  to  understand  the  working  of  his  imple¬ 
ments  and  the  relative  power  of  machines.  The 
method  of  teaching  in  this  department  should,  we 
think,  be  somewhat  different  from  the  one  usually 
adopted  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  made 
more  simple  and  practical.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  thorough  mathematician,  would 
suggest  means  for  accomplishing  this. 

4.  Veterinary  Surgery*  and  Pathology.— 
The  importance  of  instruction  in  this  department 
is  too  much  a  matter  of  every-day  experience 
to  demand  explanation.  Lectures  on  animal 
physiology  and  anatomy,  illustrated  by  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  giving  a  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
with  the  best  modes  of  treatment,  are  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  to  such  an  institution. 

In  the  winter  term,  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
first  two  departments  should  be  given,  embracing 
a.  systematic  review  of  the  subjects  pursued  in 


the  summer  term,  which,  with  the  last  named  de¬ 
partments,  should  be  made  accessible  to  those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  the  means  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  entire  course  of  study,  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum  for  each  course  of  lectures.  This 
would  at  once  furnish  the  popular  element  in  the 
college,  and  make  its  influence  more  universally 
felt.  It  would  open  the  institution  to  a  large  class 
of  young  men,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  la¬ 
boring  during  the  summer,  and  who  could  gather 
here  in  the  winter  to  their  great  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  carrying  such  an 
institution  into  immediate  operation,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  attending  it,  the  following  plan  and  estimate 
are  suggested  as  feasible  and  within  bounds.  Let 
the  Legislature  grant  an  act  of  incorporation  to 
certain  individuals,  and  endow  the  institution  with 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  to  be  paid  when  an 
equal  sum  should  be  raised  and  invested  perma¬ 
nently  by  the  corporation  of  the  college.  Allow 
the  farm,  with  the  necessary  buildings,  implements, 
stock,  Sec.,  to  cost  $30,000;  a  library,  apparatus, 
Sec.,  fora  commencement,  $5,000;  then  invest  the 
remaining  $25,000  as  a  fund,  which  at  6  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  would  yield  an  income  of  $1 ,500, which  might 
be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  professors,  or  otherwise 
to  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The  farm,  with 
prudent  management,  would  more  than  pay  the 
expense  of  carrying  it  on,  and  ought  to  afford  pro¬ 
fit  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  President. 
This  income,  with  the  funds  derived  from  the  tu¬ 
ition  of  students,  would  place  the  institution  above 
embarrassment,  and  secure  its  permanence.  If 
there  are  not  friends  of  an  agricultural  college  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  in  the  plan,  and  sufficiently 
convinced  of  its  availablity  to  furnish  the  $30,000, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  time  for  founding 
such  a  college  has  not  yet  come. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  study,  which  can  be  modified  by  those 
who  have  the  college  in  charge,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  we  ask,  have  we  not  a  plan 
which  is  at  once  comparatively  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  positively  effective  and  useful?  We 
will  not  say  that  everything  desirable  is  comprised 
in  the  sketch,  but  it  is  a  working  model  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  can  be  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
complete,  as  the  wants  of  farmers  require  it.  It 
would  demonstrate  the  principle  which  we  as¬ 
sume  at  the  outset,  that  an  education  of  the 
right  stamp  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  per¬ 
fection  of  a  complete  and  rational  practice  of  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  practical  effects  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  might  be  slow,  but  they  would  of  necessity 
be  sure ;  for  a  man  that  begins  right — begins  at  the 
foundation,  and  goes  on  rationally,  systematical¬ 
ly  and  under  standingly,  must  be  making  constant 
progress.  The  endowment  of  it  would,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  give  farming  a  dignity  it  has  not  now; 
it  would  say  that  agriculture  has  its  science  as 
well  as  its  literature  and  art,  and  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  educated 
men,  and  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  It  would  give  farmers’  mind*  an 
impulse  in  the  right  direction,  and  stimulate  them 
to  a  higher  ambition  than  the  mere  digging  for 
pecuniary  profit.  It  would  engraft  upon  a  healthy, 
well-rooted  stock,  the  scion  of  Improved  American 
Agriculture,  which  would,  in  consequence,  bear 
fruit  more  abundant,  more  worthy  the  rich,  free 
soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  the  sturdy,  inde¬ 
pendent  character  which  belongs  by  right  to  the 
American  farmer. 
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Use  of  Lime  as  Manure. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Cyrus  In¬ 
galls,  of  Dobbs’  Ferry  ,  N,  Y-.,  we  furnish  a  few 
practical  remarks  on  the  use  of  lime 

To  apply  evenly,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  pow¬ 
der.  It  is  usually  rendered  so  by  slacking  with 
water,  taking  care  to  use  only  enough  to  reduce 
it,  without  moistening  it  into  adhesive  lumps. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  apply¬ 
ing  caustic  lime,  some  believing  it  much  better  for 
using  when  fresh,  and  others  regarding  air-slacked 
lime,  powdered  marl,  and  ground  limestone,  as 
equally  beneficial.  We  have  not  experiments 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  this  point.  The 
probability  is  the  difference  is  not  great,  as  the 
most  caustic  lime  soon  becomes  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  per  acre  varies  from  25  to  300 
bushels.  On  land  which  has  been  long  cultivated, 
and  which  contains  but  little  organic  matter,  it 
must  be  applied  very  sparingly  ,•  while  on  new  or 
newly  worked  land,  and  especially  on  peaty  soils, 
or  those  which  abound  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  it  may  be  used  in  much  larger  quantities. 
On  wet  or  water-soaked  soils,  it  can  be  of  no  val¬ 
ue— the  land  must  be  well  drained.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  lessen  the  adhesive  nature  of 
clayey  soils,  and  to  increase  the  firmness  of  light 
ones. 

After  having  been  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  to 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  tho¬ 
roughly  intermixed.  The  best  way  is  first  to  har¬ 
row  the  ground  well,  as  soon  as  the  lime  is 
spread,  and  then  to  turn  under  this  pulverized 
surface,  a  few  inches  by  means  of  a  gang-plow. 
It  should  not  be  plowed  in  very  deeply.  For 
spring  crops,  it  may  be  applied  in  spring ;  for 
wheat,  early  in  autumn.  The  season  of  the  year 
for  its  application  is  not  however  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  as  its  effects  remain  several 
years. 

Lands  which  have  been  long  and  repeatedly 
limed,  are  frequently  found  to  receive  no  Benefit 
from  its  application.  In  such  cases,  peat  or  yard 
manures  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  In  no 
case,  indeed,  is  a  permanent  benefit  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  without  the  accompanying  use  of  yard 
manure. 

Cuthbert  W.  Johnson  found  an  excellent  result 
from  the  use  of  lime  in  a  compost,  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  thoroughly  the  lime  with  about  twenty  times 
its  bulk  of  ditch- scrapings,  old  banks  or  pond  mud. 
Applied  at  the  rate  of  20  or  25  cubic  yards  per 
acre,  he  found  this  compost  to  increase  by  one- 
third,  the  products  of  natural  soil.  Whether  it 
would  do  so  generally,  can  be  only  determined  by 
trial.  — o- — 

Culture  of  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Phineas  Pratt,  of  Deep  River,  Ct.,  informs 
us  that,  after  some  thirty  years  experience  and 
close  observation,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  potato  rot  is  caused  by  an  undue  absorb- 
tion  of  moisture  by  the  balls,  before  they  are  ful¬ 
ly  ripe.  The  increase  of  the  disease,  of  late  years, 
is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  olant, 
caused  by  excessive  culture. 


Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preventives,  as  given  by  Mr.  Pratt,  are 
undoubtedly  good. 

1.  Procure  good  seed;  be  sure  that  the  grower 
of  them  had  no  rotten  potatoes.  If  yard  manure 
is  used,  plow  it  in  deep. 

2.  If  the  land  is  wet  and  springy,  drain  it,  and 
arrange  the  rows  in  such  a  way  the  surplus 
water  will  run  off.  If  there  is  a  gravelly  or  clay 
sub-soil  near  the  surface,  use  the  sub-soil  plow', 
and  in  most  cases  your  crop  will  be  doubled  be¬ 
sides  preventing  the  rot.  In  a  level,  retentive 
soil,  let  the  furrow's  between  the  rows  be  lower 
than  where  the  potatoe  lies.  Straw,  stubble,  tan 
bark,  leaves,  peat,  are  all  good  in  the  hill.  With¬ 
out  them  the  soil  must  be  in  good  heart  to  grow 
potatoes  well. 

Potatoes  are  not  much  injured  from  wrater  when 
fully  ripe;  the  Mercers,  however,  most  of  any. 


The  Osier  Willow — Its  Cultivation,  &c. 

BY  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Having  frequently  been  applied  to  by  letter,  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  willow,  and  knowing  your  desire  to  lay  before 
your  readers  such  information  as  is  best  calculated 
to  benefit  the  farmers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  to  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
such  information  as  I  possess  on  the  subject. 

11  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,”  says 
W  C.  Haynes,  in  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine, 
“  there  are  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  willows  annually  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  from  France  and  Germany.  The  price  ran¬ 
ges  from  $100  to  $130  per  ton  weight.  The  quan¬ 
tity  imported  may  appear  large,  and  yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption.  In  view  of  this 
importation,  and  the  large  sum  expended  for  wil¬ 
lows,  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  farmers  and 
land-holders  to  give  a  little  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“  The  people  of  England,”  says  the  same  wri¬ 
ter,  u  until  the  year  1808,  relied  entirety  for  their 
supply  upon  continental  Europe.  Their  supply 
was  cut  off  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  so  that  after  that 
period  they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  their 
own  crops;  and  many  associations  in  England  of¬ 
fered  large  premiums  on  the  best  production  of  the 
willow.” 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  best  far¬ 
mers  of  that  day,  gave  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  which  is  vigorously  prosecuted  by  his  son, 
the  present  duke. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
country,  which  in  their  present  state  are  entirety 
useless,  yielding  little  or  nothing  to  the  owners, 
which  might,  with  very  little  expense,  be  planted 
with  willow,  and  would  yield  a  great  profit.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
willow  may  be  grown  profitably  in  this  country, 
for  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  ton  weight  . 

For  several  years  previous  to  my  leaving  Three 
Hills  Farm,  I  cultivated  a  small  patch  of  Osier 
Willow,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  my  corn  stalks, 
in  place  of  straw,  and  for  making  baskets  for  the 
use  of  the  farm.  The  patch  consisted  of  four  rows, 
each  fiftjr  feet  long.  My  attention  was  first  direct¬ 
ed  to  a  more  extended  cultivation,  from  the  fact 
of  an  offer  made  me  by  a  German  basket  maker, 
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of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  cuttings  of  the 
four  rows  of  one  year’s  growth.  I  refused  the  of¬ 
fer,  for  the  purpose  ©fusing  them  to  set  out  a  new 
and  more  extended  plantation.  The  following 
spring  the  same  German  paid  me  four  dollars  for 
the  cuttings  of  the  four  rows  y  and  the  spring  after 
I  sold  them  for  nine  dollars. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  I  caused  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  a  rather  moist  soil,  too  wet 
for  the  finer  grasses,  to  he  carefully  turned  over 
with  the  plow,  and  then  thoroughly  harrowed.  It 
was  then  laid  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  set 
with  cuttings  of  willow  about  eight  inches  long, 
one  foot  asunder  in  the  rows.  It  took  about  12,000 
cuttings,  some  of  which  were  quite  small,  which 
rendered  the  growth  the  first  year  quite  diminu¬ 
tive.  The  growth  of  the  sprouts  the  second  year 
varied  from  three  to  five  feet  high.  I  sold  the  se¬ 
cond  year  for  $20;  the  third  year  for  $4'0;  the 
fourth  year  for  $60,  which  in  reality  was  only 
about  half  their  value. 

The  Osier,  like  all  the  willows,  delights  in  a 
moist  soil,  and  they  are  usually  cultivated  in  such 
situations,  and  often  form  the  outside  boundary  of  | 
wet  meadows,  being  planted  along  the  ditches  that 
are  made  to  drain  off  the  surplus  waters.  Thus 
they  occupy  space  of  little  value,  hut  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  them  a  great  profit,  by  their  abun¬ 
dant  shoots.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  when 
such  quantities  of  articles  of  this  description  are 
annually  imported,  that  Americans,  proverbial  for 
their  industry,  zeal,  and  independent  spirit,  should 
have  thus  long  neglected  to  form  plantations  fully 
adequate  to  meet.the  demand. 

The  Osier  differs  from  other  willows,  in  its  long, 
straight,  flexible  and  tough  twigs,  or  sprouts. 
The  species  most  esteemed  by  basket  makers, 
is  the  Salix  Vermin  a l  is;  or  European  Green 
Willow.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  shoots 
grow  amazingly  long  and  strong  in  one  year 
from  the  shoots,  which  characteristic  renders  it 
very  useful  for  basket  making.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  of  a  bluish  green  on  the  upper, 
and  hoary  on  the  under  surface.  This  is  the  vari¬ 
ety  I  cultivated,  and  of  all  others  is  best  calcula¬ 
ted  for  baskets  and  covering  bottles,  &c.  An 
acre  of  this,  properly  planted  upon  “suitable  soil, 
will  yield,  at  the  least  calculation,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  weight  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Haynes  says,  in  his  communication,  that 
from  two  acres  the  net  proceeds,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  was  $388.75. 

The  Osier  Willow  is  worthy  a  place  on  every 
farm,  because  it  takes  up  but  little  room,  and’ 
flourishes  best  on  ground  too  wet  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  requires  very  little  care  after  the  second 
year,  and  furnishes  the  best  materials  for  baskets, 
which  are  indispensable  on  every  farm.  It  forms 
a  hardy  and  useful  hedge  for  excluding  boisterous 
winds,  and  as  it  flourishes  best  in  moist  soils,  or 
wet  situations — is  frequently  planted  with  a  view 
to  prevent  hanks  of  rivers  and  dams  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  currents. 

The  art  of  fabricating  baskets  from  them  for 
farm  purposes,  is  easily  acquired  by  any  ordinary 
hand .  and  may  he  practiced  in  evenings  and  stormy 
days  in  the  winter,'  with  little  or  trifling  expense. 
A  well  made  basket  of  this  willow  is  actually 
worth  three  or  four  made  of  ash  splints.  To  give 
them  firmness  and  durability,  a  good  rim,  ribs, 
and  handle  of  oak,  hickory,  or  other  subsnntial 
wood,  are  necessary. 

To  conclude,  I  would  beg  leave  to  say,  I  have 


no  cuttings  for  sale  myself,  nor  am  I  in  any  way- 
concerned  in  the  sale  of  them,  but  refer  to  A.  L. 
Jordan,. Esq.,  New-Tork  p  John  Boverfdge,  Esq., 
and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Grant,  of  Newburgh.,  and 
Martin  J.  Blessing,  Three  Hills  Farm,  near  Alba¬ 
ny.  Albany ,  Jan.  24,  1853. 


A  full  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Wyhkoop, 
respecting  the  culture  of  the  Osier  Willow,  would 
require  a  lengthy  article.  Loudon’s  Arboretum 
gives  a  very  full  description  of  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture.  To  answer  him  briefly,  I  would  say:  A  wet 
soil  is  most  suitable,  but  it  must  be  drained.  His 
overflowed  meadow,  (I  have  tried  it,>  will  not  an¬ 
swer  at  all.  They  must  be  cut  in  the  fall  always,, 
and  planted  in  the  months  of  November,  March, 
or  April ;  10.000  to  14,000  cuttings  plant  an  acre. 
The  cuttings  are  one  foot  long,  and  merely  stuck 
nine  inches  in  the  ground'  Ill’s  Irishman’s  story 
is  rather  tall  j.  my  best  shoots  this  year  are  nine 
feet.  The  profits  of  the  culture  are  very  great, 
the  cultivation  easy,  and  the  demand  increasing.  I 
sold  the  willow,  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  for  five 
years,  doing  nothing  to  them,  for  forty  dollars  a 
year,  and  made  a  bad  bargain.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  further  Inquiries  from  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  can  furnish  some  cuttings  in 
March,  or  whenever  the  snow  disappears,  at  fjv, 
dollars  per  thousand.  W.  H.  Denning.  Fish- 
kill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1853. 


Pigeon  Weed — Draining. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  wrote  you  some  two  years  ago, 
that  I  thought  I  had  made  •  a  discovery  whereby 
pigeon  weed.  „or  red  root,  could  be  exterminated 
from  the  earth,  viz;  by  planting  corn  two  seasons 
in  succession  on  the  same,  field.  I  have  followed 
up  the  plan,  and  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose  ef¬ 
fectually.  You  can  tell  my  brother  'farmers,  that 
they  can  get  rid  of  that  pest  of  the  wheat  grower, 
by  following  my  plan.  If  they  don’t,  let  us  hear 
of  it  through  vour  paper ;  but  I  know  it  will  an¬ 
swer;  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  other  two 
summer  crops  will  kill  it  all,  I  have  tried  .both 
barley  and  oats  twice  in  succession,  but  Indian 
corn  and  potatoes  will;  but  the  latter  crop  would 
not  answer  to  cultivate  extensively  on  our  stiff 
soils,  hut  the  former  will, 

A  word  or  two  about  draining.  A  year  ago 
last  fall.  I  drained  some  three  acres  of  wet  swale ; 
planted  an  acre  of  it  with  potatoes  last  May.  They 
were  a  great  crop,  and  not  a  pot  a  toe.  rotted.  I 
was  in  feeble  health  when  taken  up,  and.  was  not 
in  the  field  then,  but  on  observing  -to. one  of  my 
men  the  other  day,  that  from  the  number  of  pits, 
they  must  have  been  a  great  crop;  he  then  told 
me  he  measured  20  rods,  then  dug  the  potatoes 
and  measured,  and  got  50  bushels,  good  measure. 
T  have  45  acres  of  wheat  growing  on  land  I  drained 
the  last  two  years.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  great 
crop.  If  health  allow,  I  will  drain  25  acres  next 
spring,  which  I  think  will  be  the  last  of  my  drain¬ 
ing.  I  have  now  all  of  25  miles  of  drains.  My 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Swan:  who  owns  340  acres  of  the 
Rose  Hill  farm  adjoining  mine,  laid  last  year, 
(1852)  72.400  tile,  making  17  miles  of  drains, 
which  has  already  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
land  very  much.  He  had  laid  in  1851,  16,000 
tiles,  and  has  how  drained  about  200  acres  of  his 
farm  in  a  thorough  manner.  Many  commenced 
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draining  last  year.  In  fact  the  whole  country 
ought  to  be  drained.  No  man  can  believe  how 
much  good  it  does,  unless  thoroughly  tested.  I 
showed  a  neighbor  thepotatoe  pits  on  rny  potatoe 
patch.  lie-said  it  was  wonderful.  He  had  known 
the  place  for  40  years,  and  it  was  nothing  but  a  pond 
hole  until  I  drained  it.  He  is  now  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  draining  in  spring.  Yours  truly, 
John  Johnston.  Geneva ,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1858. 

The  Way  to  get  a  Team  for  Sub-soiling, 

There  are  scores  of  farmers,  who  occupy  small 
farms,  who  are  well  satisfied  of  the  great  benefits 
of  sub-soiling,  but  who  plead  the  impracticability 
of  it,  because  they  have  not  team  enough.  It  is 
true,  sub-soiling  may  be  done  by  a  single  team  by 
by  shifting  plows  at  each  round:  but  this  is  rather 
a  slow  way  of  reporting  progress.  There  are  but 
few  farmers  who  feel  able  to  keep  more  than  one 
team,  on  a  farm  of  forty  or  fifty  acres— because 
one  span  of  good  horses  will  be  able  to  do  all  the 
work  on  such  a  farm,  and  stand  idle  nearly  one  half 
the  time.  And  if  two  teams  are  kept,  too  much 
of  the  profits  of  the  farm  will  necessarily  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  feeding  them.  But  how  are  we  going  to 
manage  to  plow  deep,  or  sub-soil,  and  make  it  pro¬ 
fitable.  By  keeping  an  extra  team,  the  extra  pro¬ 
fits  are  nearly  or  quite  used  up  in  maintaining 
them,  and  therefore,  why  is  it  not  just  as  well  to 
dispense  with  one  team,  and  be  satisfied  with  plow¬ 
ing  as  deep  as  possible  with  a  single  team. 

If  adjoining  owners  could  manage  so  as  to  unite 
their  single  teams,  the  difficulty  would  be  obviat¬ 
ed;  but  this  is  not  always  practicable — for,  when 
the  season  of  plowing  has  arrived,  each  one  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  his  plowing  done  in  season,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  willing  to  leave  his  ground  unprepared  for  a 
crop  and  go  and  help  a  neighbor — running  the  risk 
of  getting  the  crops  in  in  season,  in  consequence  of 
too  much  wet  weather. 

These  aresomt^of  the  difficulties  that  I  met  with 
when  I  commenced  farming  operations.  I  found 
it  impracticable  to  hire  a  team,  just  when  my 
ground  was  in  a  suitable  condition  to  plow;  and 
keeping  an  extra  team  for  plowing  only  a  few 
acres,  appeared  to  involve  too  much  expense  for 
the  revenue  of  a  small  farm.  In  this  dilemma  I 
resolved  to  test  the  practicability  of  another  ex¬ 
pedient.  I  knew  about  how  much  plowing  I 
should  have  to  do  in  a  certain  season;  and  it 
is  easy  to  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  a  good 
yoke  of  oxen.  Accordingly,  I  purchased  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  with  them  and  a  span  of  horses,  was 
able  to  drive  a  plow  as  deep  as  was  desirable  at 
present.  During  the  season  the  oxen  helped  plow 
about  fourteen  acres,  for  which  credit  was  given; 
and  for  their  hay,  pasture,  grain  consumed  in  fat¬ 
tening,  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  from  the 
time  they  were  purchased  till  sold,  a  cash  charge 
was  made.  (The  manure  offset  against  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  feeding  and  other  care.)  They  were 
purchased  in  May,  for  $85,  an  extra  price— and 
sold  for  beef  in  the  following  January,  (the  price 
of  beef  being  low,)  for  $114.10.  Upon  an  esti¬ 
mate,  I  found  that  I  had  received  for  the  corn 
meal  which  they  consumed  ,  about  75  cents  per 
per  bushel,  and  38  cents  per  week,  for  each,  for 
their  pasture,  and  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per 
ton  for  their  hay,  which  are  very  remunerating  pri¬ 
ces  with  us. 


Reapers  in  Scotland— Results  of  Trials. 

The  North  British  Agriculturist  contains  the 
statements  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the 
north,  giving  the  results  of  their  experiments  with 
the  new  reaping  machines,  and  which  contain  much 
information  of  value;  and  they  are  the  more  in¬ 
teresting,  because  the  experiments  were  all  made 
by  those  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  reaping 
machines,  thus  affording  a  fair  test  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  adaptation  under  the  care  of  workmen  of  ordi¬ 
nary  skill. 

The  reports  are  not  by  any  means  very  flatter¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  that  the  most  argue  that 
with  some  improvement,  the  reapers  will  become 
generally  valuable.  The  kind  used  was  Hussey’s, 
manufactured  by  Garrett  &  Sons,  and  by  Cross¬ 
kill.  Most  of  the  reports  give  the  amount  reaped, 
at  about  one  acre  per  hour,  which  required  very 
strong  teams,  or  relays  of  horses  every  two  hours. 
One  had  reaped  12  acres  in  10  hours ;  another  20 
acres  in  20|  hours;  another  had  cut  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  per  hour,  while  another  still  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  only  about  half  an  acre  per  hour- 
This  small  quantity  he  ascribed  to  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  hands  employed.  Most  of  the  trials 
speak  of  the  same  difficulty  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  this  country,  namely:  the  necessity  of 
driving  faster  than  horses  can  work  to  advantage, 


AfteT  they  were  sold  I  began  to  look  around  for 
another  yoke  of  cattle.  As  soon  as  1  found  one 
which  suited  in  every  desirable  respect,  especially 
in  price,  they  were  pur-chased,  and  immediately 
given  one  or  two  quarts  of  grain  per  day,  until 
such  times  as  was  thought  best  to  fit  them  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  butcher.  During  the  season  of 
plowing  they  receive  extra  feeding — and  if  they 
are  good  beef,  working  moderately  half  a  day  at 
once,  will  not  work  off  any  perceptible  amount  of 
fat.  By  this  system  of  management,  I  am  able  to 
plow  with  a  double  team  all  that  is  desirable ;  and 
when  my  oxen  are  not  at.  work,  they  are  improv¬ 
ing  in  flesh — and  instead  of  incurring  a  bill  of  use¬ 
less  expense,  they  are  a  source  of  profit.  j 

In  this  experiment  I  have  availed  myself  of  some 
facts  arid  suggestions  which  may  be  of  some  prac¬ 
tical  utility  to  others  who  may  be  similarly  situat¬ 
ed.  And  in-the  first  place,  beware  of  purchasing 
a  yoke  of  old,  poor,  over-heat,  worn-out,  badly 
strained,  mammoth  skeletons — for  their  teeth  are 
poor,  and  they  cannot  masticate  their  food,  and  of 
course,  they  will  not  be  able  to  extract  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  grain  which  they  consume.  Another 
thing,  they  are  generally  a  disagreeable  team ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  intolerable  slowness.  Their  inability 
to  endure  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  hot  day,  in  spring 
or  summer,  is  another  valid  objectionjto  them; 
and  What  is  most  objectionable,  they  can  seldom 
be  made  as fleshy  as  younger  cattle,  although  fed 
with  twice  the  amount  of  feed.  And,  if  the  price 
of  younger  cattle  be  paid  for  them-,  my  word  for 
it,  the  purchaser  will  lose  money.  Another  thing 
of  no  little  importance  is,  such  old  lubber-like  fel¬ 
lows  are  too  frequently  unruly — and  an  unruly 
ox,  who  can  hear!  My  aim  is,  to  purchase  young, 
thrifty  cattle,  of  fair  proportion;  and  such  cattle, 
with  good  treatment,  will  almost  always  be  ready 
for  the  shambles  Truly  yours,  S.  Edwards 
Todd.  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  co N.  Y. 
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requiring  three  horses  to  endure  through  the  day. 
Some  failures  occurred  where  there  was  a  rank 
undergrowth  of  grass,  which  choked  the  machine. 
Surface  drains  frequently  rendered  it  difficult  to 
cut  well.  About  fifteen  hands  were  commonly 
required  for  each  machine,  including  driving,  ra¬ 
king,  binding,  &c.  The  delivery  of  the  cut  grain 
behind  instead  of  at  the  side,  was  regarded  by 
several  as  a  serious  defect;  one  of  the  farmers 
who  made  the  experiment,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  same  number  of  binders  could  do  nearly 
double  the  work,  were  they  not  compelled  to  spread 
themselves  along  each  successive  swath. 

From  an  average  of  all  the  experiments  reported, 
an  estimate  was  made  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
reaping  with  the  sickle,  cradle,  and  machine.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  the  laborers,  horses,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  machine,  the  difference  was  found  to  be  very 
small  in  favor  of  the  latter;  the  horses  were,  how¬ 
ever,  estimated  at  10  shillings  (about  $2.50)  per 
day,  at  a  time  when  they  have  no  other  labor  to 
perform.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  mostly  made  on  improved  farms, 
where  wheat  was  heavy,  or  some  80  or  40  bushels 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  reaping  machines  was 
about  <£18  each,  or  nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 

An  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  perfected  reapers,  is  that  the  farmer  will 
be  enabled  to  cut  larger  crops  exactly  at  the  time 
he  wishes,  an  advantage  evidently  of  considerable 
importance,  since  the  fact  has  been  so  well  as¬ 
certained,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop  is  improved  by  cutting  some  ten  days  before 
wheat  is  dead  ripe. 

Harvesting  Com. 


Much  has  been  written,  and  more  said,  upon 
the  different  modes  of  harvesting  corn  •  and  while 
each  method  has  its  strenuous  advocates,  neither, 
perhaps,  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  accurate 
weight  and  measure,  to  satisfy  many  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  practicing  the  best  way. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  ten  years,  of  cutting 
up  and  stooking  a  part  of  my  corn,  and  top-dress¬ 
ing  the  rest.  In  a  few  instances  have  left  some  to 
ripen  unmolested.  My  preference  has  been  for 
topping— not  because  it  was  the  way  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  nor  from  any  proof  by  weight  or  measure 
— for  I  never  resorted  to  either,  being  satisfied 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  topped  grain, 
as  it  was  brighter,  firmer  on  the  cob,  riper,  and  in 
better  condition  to  store  away  in  the  granary  ,  than 
the  rest. 

Circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable  to  secure  the  crop  by  cutting  up  and  stook¬ 
ing.  Seasons  and  localities  should  be  regarded 
with  particular  attention  by  all  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Advantage  may  be  gained  by  cutting  in  low  situa¬ 
tions,  where  there  is  danger  of  early  frost;  or  if 
the  farmer  wishes  to  sow  his  field  to  winter  grain, 
he  can  remove  his  corn  in  better  season  to  sow  his 
seed.  Butin  favorable  situations,  simply  to  gather 
his  corn  crop,  and  save  his  fodder  by  cutting  it  up 
by  the  roots,  when  it  is  green  and  full  of  the  jui¬ 
ces,  thus  depriving  it  of  the  nourishment  it  would 
draw  from  the  earth,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  wisest  and  best  course,  or  one  in  accordance 
with  nature’s  laws. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocatesof  cutting 
up,  that  the  juices  of  the  stalks  thus  severed  from 


their  roots,  continue  to  flow  to  the  grain,  as  well 
or  better  than  they  do  in  the  case  of  that  which  is 
topped.  Now  is  this  true?  Does  any  one  really 
believe,  that  in  a  plant  like  Indian  corn,  with  deep 
expansive  roots,  there  is  a  healthful  flow  of  the 
juices  enough  to  form  and  mature  grain  after  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  its  nourishment?  As  well  may 
they  say  the  blood  circulates  freely  in  the  ampu¬ 
tated  arm.  In  regard  to  corn  that  is  topped,  there 
is  no  injury  to  that  part  of  the  plant  on  which  the 
grain  is  formed ;  no  severing  of  the  main  arteries, 
or  taking  the  life  of  the  plant:  but  it  continues  to 
draw  its  proper  nourishment  from  the  earth  until 
it  matures. 

In  my  view,  we  have  more  reason  to  believe 
that  in  removing  the  top  stalks,  we  take  away  an 
exuberance,  which  in  effect  causes  a  greater  flow 
of  the  juices  to  the  grain,  than  that  there  is  a 
healthful  flow  of  the  juices  in  that  which  is  cutup. 
For  the  top  having  become  first  mature,  commen¬ 
ces  decaying,  and  there  is  a  continual  drain  to 
strengthen  that  decaying  part — whereas,  if  the  top 
is  removed,  all  Ihe  nourishment  still  continues  to 
flow  freely  to  the  grain. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  a  desire  for  in¬ 
formation  and  investigation  in  this  matter,  is  being 
elicited.  And  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  the  call  for 
experiments,  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Cultivator, 
by  II.  W.,  of  Ira,  N.  Y.,  may  meet  with  a  full 
and  hearty  response  from  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country — and  compare  notes,  not  of  guess¬ 
work,  but  actual  weight  and  measure — and  that 
from  time  to  time,  until  each  experimenter  is  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dried. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  set  down  to  give  the  result 
of  an  experiment  made  by  myself,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  what  I  have  written  will  not  lead  any  to  think 
that  my  mind  is  too  much  biased  to  give  each  a  fair 
trial.  Mv  desire  is  for  facts — for  correct  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  premises. 

During  the  month  of  September,  when  my  corn 
was  in  proper  condition  to  top,  (that  is  glazed,  and 
the  tassel  becomes  dry  and  beginning  to  curl,)  I 
commenced  topping  my  corn.  #On  the  17th  day  I 
selected  three  successive  rows,  near  the  middle  of 
my  field,  and  counted  off  20  hills  in  each,  for  ex¬ 
periment.  The  rows  and  hills  were  as  neat’  an 
equality  as  could  be  in  appearance.  The  first  row 
of  20  hills  I  cut  and  put  in  one  stock ;  the  second 
topped;  the  third  left  unmolested.  All  stood  in 
the  field  until  Oct.  27th,  when  each  parcel  was 
harvested  and  weighed.  I  would  here  say  that 
the  weather  was  quite  favorable  for  either  method, 
warm  and  dry. 

20  hills,  cut  up  Sept.  17,  harvested  and  weighed  Oct. 
27;  weight  of  ears.  29  lbs.  13  oz. 

20  hills,  topped  Sept.  27,  harvested  and  weighed  Oct. 
27;  weight  of  ears,  34  lbs.  9  oz. 

20  hills,  untopped,  harvested  and  weighed  Oct.  27 ; 
weight  of  ears,  34  lbs.  15. 

Each  parcel  kept  in  a  warm  room  one  month, 
then  again  weighed. 

Nov.  27,  20  hills,  cut  up;  94  ears;  weight  25  lbs.  8 
oz. ;  shrinkage,  4  lbs.  5  oz. ;  per  cent  shrinkage,  14.48. 

Nov.  27,  20  hills  topped;  98  ears;  weight  29  lbs.  12 
oz. ;  shrinkage,  4  lbs.  13  oz. ;  per  cent  shrinkage,  13.92. 

Nov.  27,  20  hills  untopped;  100  ears;  weight  29  lbs. 
8  oz. ;  shrinkage  5  lbs.  7  oz. ;  per  ct.  shrinkage,  15.74. 

Each  lot  shelled,  weighed,  and  measured  Nov. 
29,  resulting  as  follows: 

Out  up,  measured  11  qts.  1  pt. ;  weight  21  lbs.  2  oz. ; 
weight  of  one  peck,  14  lbs.  8  oz. 
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Topped,  measured  14  qts. ;  weight  25  lbs. ;  weight 
of  one  peek,  14  lbs.  6  oz. 

Untopped,  measured  13  qts.  1  1-2  pt. ;  weight  24  lbs. 

8  oz.  5  weight  of  ■gne  peck,  14  lbs.  8  oz. 

Still  kept  in  a  warm  room  until  Dec.  13th.  when 
it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  dry  ■  each  parcel  was 
again  weighed  and  measured: 

Cut  up,  measured  10  qts.  1  1-2  pt. ;  shrinkage  1  1-2 
pt. ;  weight,  20  lbs.  10  oz. ;  per  cent  shrinkage,  2.37 

Topped,  measured  12  qts.  1  1-2  pt. ;  shrinkage  2  1-2 
pt. ;  weight,  24  lbs.  2  oz.;  per  cent  shrinkage,  3.50. 

Untopped,  measured  12  qts.  1  pt. ;  shrinkage  2  1-2  pt; 
weight,  23  lbs.  4  oz. ;  per  cent  shrinkage,  5.10. 

I  exhibited  the  fodder  to  a  number  of  good 
judges,  and  each  that  expressed  anopinion,  decid¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  topped ;  also  the  same  gentle¬ 
men  examined  the  corn,  the  day  after  it  was  har¬ 
vested,  and  all  gave  their  preference  in  favor  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  corn  that  was  top¬ 
ped.  Samuel  F.  West.  Columbia,  Conn..  Dec. 
18,  1852.  — * — 

Portable  Forge. 

Among  the  many  articles  which  were  exhibited 
in  “  Mechanics’  Hall,”  at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
we  were  particularly  pleased  with  Hyde’s  Porta¬ 
ble  Forge,  exhibited  by  L.  Potter  &  Co.,  of 
Troy,  and  represented  by  the  above  figures. 
The  bellows,  in  a  very  compact  form,  occupies  the 
space  underneath  the  fire,  from  which  the  curretn 
of  wind  is  driven  upward  through  an  improved 
graduated  Twier  Iron,  the  slide  damper  of  which 
regulates  with  great  ease  and  precision .  the  amount 
of  the  blast.  The  folding  doors,  which  are  made 
to  surround  the  fire  whenever  needed  to  protect 
it  from  wind  or  rain  out  of  doors,  or  for  safety 
within  doors,  are  of  very  ingenious  and  neat  con¬ 
struction,  and  are  quickly  applied.  On  a  large 
farm,  remote  from  a  smith  shop,  ^uch  an  article 
would  often  be  of  great  convenience.  We  think 
it  world  also  form  an  admirable  furnace  fora  che¬ 
mical  laboratory. 

We  observe  that  the  graduating  twier  iron  is 
highly  commended  by  Eaton,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  the 
celebrated  rail  car  makers— as  well  as  by  several 
other  persons.  — ♦ — 

Improvement  of  the  Geddes  Harrow. 

I  have  made  an  improvement  (in  the  manner  of 
drawing)  the  Geddes  Harrow,  which  makes  it  a 
most  valuable  implement  for  the  farm— whereas, 
by  the  mode  in  which  all  I  have  seen,  are  drawn 


by  the  center  rod,  it  is  very  much  injured  in  its 
usefulness.  I  introduced  the  implement  into  the 
eounty,  having  one  made  immediately  after  I  saw 
the  figure  and  statement  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  It  was  made  as  near 
like  the  figure  and  description  as  could  be,  at 
about  double  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  harrow.  You 
may  judge  how  I  felt  when  I  found,  after  all  that 
had  been  said  in  its  favor,  it  was  so  defective  when 
drawn  by  the  center  rod!  I  found  that  when  so 
drawn,  the  center  raised,  and  the  outsides  ran  in 
too  deep,  and  there  was  no  play  in  its  action — no 
accommodating  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  but  one  uniform  action.  The  center  rais¬ 
ed  so  high  that  the  central  teeth  scarcely  touched, 
the  outsides  at  the  same  time  clogging. 

After  due  examination  I  concluded  to  divide  the 
weight,  as  nearly  as  might  be.  into  three  parts, 
and  make  two  points  of  draft,  leaving  one-third 
the  weight  between  these  points.  By  so  doing,  I 
at  once  had  a  perfect  implement,  from  that  which 
before  was  quite  deficient.  As  it  now  is  regula¬ 
ted.  I  believe  it  will  do  more  execution  going 
twice  over  the  land ,  than  any  other  harrow  I  know 


of.  will  in  three  times. 

The  cut  represents  the  chain  and  mode  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  harrow.  It  is  done  by  taking  a 
piece  of  chain,  (having  a  ring  exactly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.)  and  long  enough  when  secured 
to  the  out  side  beams,  to  pass  over 
the  front  of  the  harrow  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  handling.  A  screw  bolt  with 
an  eve  in  it  is  secured  to  the  last  link 
of  the  chain  at  each  end  and  passed 
through  each  outside  beam  and  secured.  It  is 
but  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  will  effect 
much  good.  Try  it,  you  that  have  that  kind 
of  Harrow.  Harmon  B.  Cropsy.  Richmo  d,  Sta¬ 
ten  Inland,  Jan.  23,  1853. 


Emery’s  Mowing  Machine. 

The  above  cut  illustrates  the  Emery  Mowing 
machine — showing  it  as  used  with  the  wheels  de¬ 
tached.  Where  grass  is  light,  so  as  not  to  produce 
an  excessive  side  draft,  and  fields  small,  so  as  to 
require  a  smaller  machine,  the  wheels  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  tongue  substituted,  thereby 
attaching  the  horses  close  up  to  the  machine  it¬ 
self.  This  illustration  of  the  Mower,  together 
with  the  numereus  illustrations  of  the  same  with 
attachments,  &c.,  making  it  a  reaper,  and  which 
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were  published  in  a  former  number,  gives  a  very 
full  description  of  its  general  features  and  “  mo¬ 
dus  operandi.” 


Below  we  give  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
cutters  themselves — it  being  a  transverse  section 
of  the  compound  wrought  iron  cutter  beam,  with 
section  of  cutter  bar,  cutters  and  dividers,  and 
the  relative  position,  size,  See.,  &c. 

B — represents  the  cutter  bar,  to  which  the  steel 
blades  are  attached  on  its  under  side :  the  bevel 
of  the  blades  being  upon  their  upper  side  and 
sickel  edge.  These  blades  also  extend  back  of  the 
j  cutter  bar,  with  cutting  angle  and  edges,  same  as 
I  before  it,  but  not  terminating  in  a  point.  This 
rear  projection  serves  to  cut  and  clean  the  “  clog” 
or  fibre,  which  may  possibly  escape  the  forward 
cut,  and  be  dfawn  into  the  dividers. 

D — represents  a  section  of  the  crank  axle  which 
extends  through  the  hollow  beam,  and  supports 
its  outer  end. 

C — represents  the  double  plate  hollow  beam 
with  attachments. 

A — represents  the  divider  with  openings  and 
guides,  through  which  the  cutters  pass.  This  di¬ 
vider  is  made  very  true,  and  with  sharp  corners, 
over  which  the  cutters  pass,  forming  a  perfect 
shears  cutting  action. 

These  dividers  are  wider  than  most  others,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  about  two  inches  between  them, 
thus  better  protecting  the  cutters  from  injury  from 
stones,  also  compressing  the  grass  or  grain  into  a 
more  dense  body,  and  better  condition  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cutters. 


“We  learn  by  suffering,”  says  the  poet,  “  what 
we  teach  in  song.” 


The  Culture  of  the  Hop. — No.  2. 

In  my  communication  on  the  culture  of  hops,  I 
should  have  said  that  about  six  hills  of  male  hops, 
equally  distributed,  ought  to  be  planted  to  each 
acre.  The  reason  for  this  is,  I  trust,  obvious  to 
every  one. 

IIop  Picking. — I  come  now  to  give  you  the 
mode  of  hop  harvesting,  as  practiced  here  in  Otsego. 
Hops  are  not  considered  ripe  or  fit  to  pick,  until 
the  seeds  turn  brown  a  little  and  become  bard,  or 
in  other  words,  get  quite  out  of  the  milky  staled 
The  flour  or  tallow  of  the  hop,  must  also  possess 
that  peculiarly  bright  and  sparkling  gold  color, 
which  is  always  seen  in  good  hops.  As  in  this 
flour  consists  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  virtue  of  the 
hop,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  important  that 
it  is  well  matured,  (and  this  is  easily  ascertained 
by  sight  and  feeling)  ns  it  cannot  be  improved  in 
any  respect  after  picking. 

The  time  at  which  hops  are  fully  matured  and 
ready  for  picking,  varies  of  course  with  the  season. 
But  generally,  1  think  it  would  be  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September.  It  is  a  common  practice  here, 
however,  to  begin  on  the  first  week  in  September, 
as  those  having  large  yards,  would  not  otherwise 
get  through  until  frosts  would  injure  the  crop, 
and  cold  and  bad  weather  would  retard  picking. 
The  time  having  arrived,  and  all  hands  being  en¬ 
gaged  for  weeks  or  perhaps  a  year  before,  a  merry 
time  to  all  but  the  poor  bop-grower  and  his  fami¬ 
ly,  now  begins.  One  might  suppose  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  help  at  all  times, 
and  especially  as  all  want  it  at  the  same  time, 
in  districts  where  so  many  bops  are  grown  as  in 
many  pans  of  Otsego.  But  there  is  no  lack  of 
assistance  in  bop  time,  (as  it  is  familiarly  called.) 
I  have  often  heard  the  remark,  and  experienced 
the  truth  of  it  myself,  that  forty  girls  could 
more  easily  be  obtained  to  work  in  the  yard,  than 
one  in  the  'kitchen,  or  to  nurse  a  poor  sick  woman. 
I  will  here  remark,  that  our  Imps  are  all  picked  by 
females,  many  of  whom  spend  weeks  in  prepara¬ 
tory  making  dresses,  sacks,  bonnets,  gloves, 
he.,  thinking  nothing  of  time  thus  spent,  if  they 
can  only  have  a  good  time  in  picking. 

Our  way  of  picking  is  in  boxes;  each  box  usu¬ 
ally  contains  about  forty  cubic  bushels.  They  are 
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always  divided  into  halves, and  should  invariably  be 
subdivided  into  quarters,  and  this  is  the  case  where 
picking  is  done  by  the  box  or  bushel.  Then  the 
amount  picked,  and  the  condition  of  the  hops  of 
each  will  show  tor  themselves.  One  man  and  four 
gk’ls,  are  a  complete  force  for  a  box.  The  man, 
or  tender  as  he  is  called,  cuts  the  vines  at  the  hill, 
takes  up  the  pole,  and  places  it  on  the  lug  with 
one  end  resting  on  the  ground.  The  lug  is  a  pole 
running  lengthwise  of  the  box,  elevated  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  above  it,  and  supported  by  uprights 
nailed  at  each  end  of  the  box.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  tender  to  keep  his  girls  well  supplied  with 
hops;  to  see  in  general  that  each  and  ail  do  their 
duty,  and  that  his  hops  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  leaves  and  stems;  to  clear  his  poles  from 
vines,  and  stack  both  poles  and  vines  in  a  neat  and 
workmanlike  manner. 

Girls  pick  by  the  week,  box  or  bushel.  The 
latter,  (after  trying  both.)  presents  itself  tome  as 
altogether  preferable.  Then  we  pay  those .  who 
earn  their  money,  and  those  who  do  not  surely 
ought  not  to  have  it.  I  have  known  girls  paid  by 
the  week,  and  all  the  same  price,  while  A.  would 
accomplish  double  or  tripple  that  of  B.  This  is 
too  unequal  A  smart  girl  will  pick  two  quarter 
boxes,  or  twenty  bushels  per  day.  and  even  more, 
and  at  two  cents  per  bushel,  (the  price  usually 
paid)  good  wages  can  be  made.  Though  many, 
in  picking  by  the  week,  would  not  got  more  than 
one-fourth  the  above  quantity.  J  am  told  they 
do  not  pay  quite  as  high  as  this  in  Sangcrsfield, 
Madison,  &e. 

Once  a  day  at  least,  or  as  often  as  the  boxes  are 
filled,  they  are  emptied  into  large  hags  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  ldln  for  drying.  In  very  warm 
weather,  care  should  he  taken  that  the  hops  do 
not  settle  or  pack  in  the  box,  as  they  will  soon 
heat  and  are  liable  to  become  injured.  But  when 
they  are  picked  by  the  box,  the  tender  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  of  this  kind,  as  the  girls 
seem  to  understand  the  stirring  up  process,  not 
allowing  their  hops  to  settle  enough  to  heat. 

I  reserve  for  another  article,  some  remarks  on 
the  most  important  part  of  this  business — that  of 
drying.  An  Otsego  Hop-grower. 


On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 

As  a  great  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  ag¬ 
ricultural,  horticultural  and  botanical  pursuits,  I 
hope  I  shall  pe  able  to  make  some  suggestions  of 
value  to  American  farmers,  and  to  assist  them  in 
reforming  some  of  the  erroneous  practices,  which 
retard  the  progress  of  the  profession. 

I  saw  the  Indian  corn  growing  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  in  1851  and  ’52,  and  immediately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of 
cultivating  it  ought  to  he  abandoned.  Upon  an¬ 
alysing  it  botanically,  I  find  that  it  bears  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  such 
plants  belong  to  the  19th  class  mouceeia.  All 
farmers  ought  to  know  that  the  staminate  flowers 
are  the  male,  ,and  grow  on  the  top  or  panicle  of 
the  stalk,  and  that  the  pistillate  flowers  are  the 
female,  and  grow  on  a  cob.  and  form  what  is 
|  termed  the  silk.  The  male  flowers  contain  a  co- 
I  loved  powdeivcalled  pollen,  and  when  it  is  ripe  the 
anthers  which  enclose  it  burst,  and  the  pollen  falls 
on  the  female  pistils,  or  silk,  and  its  influence  is 
transmitted  along  the  silk  to  the  cob,  where  the 


seed  is  to  grow.  But  wdien  the  pollen  falls,  some 
goes  i-ff  with  the  wind,  some  is  lost  on  the  ground, 
and  some  goes  to  fertilize  the  pistillates  of  other 
plants;  so  that  if  white  and  yellow  corn  are  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  field,  both  kinds  will  often  appear 
on  the  same  cob. 

It  is  evident  that  a  full  supply  of  pollen,  and  a 
long  cob,  are  requsite  to  a  fine  crop;  and  to  se¬ 
cure  this,  I  would  advise  farmers  not  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  cutting  off  its  roots  with 
plows  and  cultivators.  When  the  plant  is  six 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  it  has  roots  of  the  same 
length,  and  by  passing  a  plow  between  the  rows; 
you  are  sure  to  injure  the  roots,  and  thus  retard 
the  growth  of  the  stalk  and  the  cob.  and  injure 
the  pollen.  The  most  obvious  use  of  the  root  is 
to  fix  the  plant  in  the  soil,  and  maintain  it  in  its 
proper  position;  but  the  most  important  use  of  it 
is  that  of  absorbing  from  the  soil  that  moisture 
and  food,  which  the  development  of  the  plant  actu¬ 
ally  requires;  but  the  plowing  interferes  with  both 
these  functions  It  is  the  spongelets  at  the  ends 
of  the  fibrils,  that  bring  in  the  nourishment,  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  tissues  of  the  fibrils  to  the  main 
root,  and  then  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
These  delicate  roots  are  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ground  at  no  great  depth  ;  so  that 
when  you  stir  the  ground  to  such  a  depth  as  a 
cultivator  must  necessarily  do.  you  deprive  the 
plant  of  its  food,  and  check  its  growth. 

My  mode  of  growing  corn  is  to  spread  manure 
broadcast ;  then  plow  the  ground  as  deep  as  possi¬ 
ble.  and  plant  the  seed,  taking  care  not  to  cover 
it  too  deep.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down  with 
a  hoe,  when  they  are  young,  and  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition,  that  is,  well  plowed,  well  manure d, 
and  well  drained,  the  crop  will  be  a.gojod  one.  I 
have  seen  good  land  which  was  entirely  useless, 
because  it  was  not  drained,  on  farms  where -stone 
is  abundant,  and  if  such  farmers  would  build 
drains  instead  of  plowing  up  their  corn,  they 
would  labor  to  more  advantage. 

One  acre  of  corn,  cultivated  in  the  following 
manner,  came  under  my  observation :  The  ground 
was  plowed  as  deep  as  a  team  of  oxen  could  do  it. 
and  thoroughly  harrowed.  The  seed,  which  bad 
been  steeped  in  tobacco  water,  was  then  sowed  in 
drills,  and  covered  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
The  weeds  were  kept  down  with  a  hoe.  and  though 
the  land  had  not  been  manured  for  years,  and  had 
never  grown  a  good  crop  before,  it  produced  70 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  worth  75  cents  a  bushel, 
and  450  bunches  of  stalks,  worth  44  cents  a  bunch. 
There  was  very  little. hog  corn.  The  cobs  were 
from  9  to  13  inches  in  length,  from  8  to  12  rows 
of  corn  on  the  cob,  and  from  50  to  70  kernels  in  a 
row.  Had  the  corn  been  cultivated  with  a.  plow, 
the  product  would  have  been  much  less  John 
Moore.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Milktng  in  Winter. — ’Fresh  cows  come  in 
towards  the  close  of  -winter,  and  the  teats  often 
become  badly  cracked  by  exposure  fo  ldm:.  cold 
winds.  This  effectis  increased  by  the  contraction 
and  drying  of  the  varnish  formed  by  the  saliva  of 
the  calf.  To  prevent  this  difficulty,  always  wash 
the  teats,  before  milking,  with  the  hand,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  sucking  of  the  calf.  It  will  dry  during 
milking,  and  leave  the  udder  clean  and  soft  Cold 
wafer  is  much  better  than  milk,  which  acts  not 
unlike  the  calf’s  saliva..  If  the  soreness  is  consid¬ 
erable,  apply  fresh  unsalted  butter. 
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Agricultural  Societies. 

United  States  Ag.  Society. — The  First  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Washington  City 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  February — Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President,  in  the  Chair,  and  W.  S.  King,  Secretary. 
About  100  members  were  present,  representing  19 
States. 

The  President,  in  his  address,  states  that  an  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence  has  been  opened  with  distinguished 
agriculturists  and  local  associations,  and  suggests  that  a 
committee  of  the  Society  confer  with  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  with  reference  to  securing  the  co-operation  of 
its  functionaries  in  procuring  information,  and  in  the 
transfer  of  seeds  and  specimen  products.  He  urges  a 
closer  alliance  with  kindred  associations  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  the  importance  of  obtaining  full  reports 
of  their  transactions — also  some  alliance  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Pomological  Society.  He  enumerates  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  usefulness  which  the  location  of  the  Society  af¬ 
fords  ;  speaks  of  the  need  of  some  buildings,  and  more 
means  for  the  accommodation  and  support  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  suggests  that  the  patronage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  desirable,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  might  perform  the  duties  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Patent  Office.  He  advocates  the  full 
representation  of  our  agricultural  products  at  the  World  s 
Fair  at  New-York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. 
After  alluding  to  some  imperfections  in  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  the  immense  agricultural  resources  of  our 
country,  and  the  zeal  which  is  being  manifested  in  their 
development;  the  death  of  the  c< Farmers  of  Ashland 
and  Marshfield,”  and  that  of  the  lamented  Downing 
and  Norton,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  he  closed  his  address 
with  an  entreaty  to  vigorous  and  harmonious  action,  for 
promoting  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  rendering 
our  nation  “  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  virtu¬ 
ous,  happy,  and  powerful  people  on  earth.” 

The  Society  convened  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  when 
the  various  Committees  made  their  reports.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  was  so  amended  as  to  change  the  time  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  to  the  last  Wednesday  of  Feb. 

The  following  were  elected  honorary  members :  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore,  General  Pierce,  Samuel  Appleton, 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Edmund 
Ruffin. 

The  special  order,  a  resolution  to  memoralize  Congress 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Calvert  supported  it.  It  was  due  that  this  great 
interest  embracing  four-fifths  of  our  population  should 
be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  councils.  Messrs. 
French  and  Mapes  briefly  advocated  the  resolution, 
when  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Fillmore  and  Secretary  Stuart  now  en¬ 
tered,  and  were  received  with  marked  attention,  the 
members  rising. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers,  and 
the  following  were  elected : 

President — Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


Vice-  Presidents . 


Ezekiel  Holmes,  Maine. 
George  W.  Nesmith,  N.  H. 
Frederick  Holbrook,  Yt. 


B.  V.  French, 
Josiah  Chapin, 

S.  D.  Hubbard, 
Henry  Wager, 
James  J.  Mapes, 
Frederick  Watts, 

C.  P.  Holcomb, 

W.  D.  Bowie, 

G.  W.  P.  Custis, 

H.  K.  Burgwin, 
John  Witherspoon, 
P.  M.  Nightingale, 
Richard  Jones, 

A.  II.  Begnes, 

A.  B.  Romar, 


Mass. 

R.  I. 
Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Penn. 

Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
N.  C. 

S.  C. 
Ga. 
Ala. 

Miss. 

La. 


Samuel  Medary,  Ohio. 
Robert  Mallory,  Ky. 
Meredith  P.  Gentry,Tenn. 
Joseph  A.  Wright  ,  Ind. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Ill. 
R.  Atchison,  Mo. 

T.  B.  Flourney,  Ark. 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Mich. 
Simmons  Baker,  Fla. 
Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Texas. 
M.  F.  Colbaugh,  Iowa. 
A.  C.  Ingham,  Wis. 
M.  Horner,  Cal. 

Joseph  II.  Bradley,  D.  C. 
J.  M.  Baird,  New  Mexico. 
H.  II.  Sibley,  Minnesota. 
Joseph  Lane,  Oregon. 
Joseph  S.  Noyes,  Utah. 


Exeutive  Committee. — C.  B.  Calvert,  John  A.  King, 
J.  D.  Weston,  Moses  Newell,  Arthur  Watts,  Richard 


Peters.  Cor.  Secretary— J .  C.  G.  Kennedy.  Pec. 
Secretary — W.  S.  King.  Treasurer — William  Selden- 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  funds  of  the  Soeiety  had 
been  augmented  nearly  $2,000  since  his  arrival  yester¬ 
day.  Dr.  Elwyn  presented  a  paper  written  by  Prof. 
Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  arguing  that  the  analysis  of 
soils,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  is  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  practical  value  to  the  farmer.  Prof.  Mapes  said 
he  stood  ready  to  refute  every  position  assumed  in  the 
paper,  and  stated  interesting  facts  against  it.  After  an 
animated  discussion,  the  paper  was  withdrawn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  circulars  were  directed  to 
be  addressed  to  home  and  foreign  agricultural  societies, 
proposing  the  interchange  of  publications. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  A g.  Society. 

The  Soeiety  convened  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  on 
Wednesday  the  10th  of  Feb.,  at  12  o-'clock,  and  was 
ealled  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  on 
whose  motion  Ex-President  Beekman  was  called  to  the 
chair, — the  President,  Mr.  Wager,  being  necessarily 
absent  on  a  visit  to  the  South,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

After  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  those  who 
desired  it,  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  of  great  interest,  and  presented  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Society  in  a  high  position  of  influence  and 
efficiency. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Luther  Tucker,  showed 
the  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  be  as  follows : 


Balance  in  treasury,  Jan.,  1852, .  $4,544  14 

Receipts  from  annual  members, .  157  00 

“  from  six  life  members, .  60  00 

“  at  winter  exhibition, .  38  75 

u  from  State  Treasury,  .  700  00 

‘  At  State  Fair, .  8,115  41 

“  interest  on  funds  invested, .  412  06 

‘‘  from  temporary  loans,. . 1,969  83 

“  Mohawk  bonds  redeemed, .  3,000  00 

Amount  due  Treasurer, . . . .  75  71 

$19,072  90 


Expenses  of  Slate  Fair  at  Utica,.  2,014  91 

County  Surveys, .  439  00 

Trial  of  Implements  at  Geneva,. .  733  08 

Library  and  Museum, .  461  13 

Postage,  &c., .  219  10 

Incidental  expenses, .  318  49 

Miscellaneous, .  675  48 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses,.  2,640  93 

Printing,  & c., .  234  35 

Rochester  Fair,  1851,  .  S77  67 

Winter  meeting  1852, . .  104  50 

Loan  account, .  4.000  00 


— - $19,072  90 

Mr.  White  of  Monroe,  moved  the  usual  committee 
of  three  from  each  judicial  district,  to  nominate  officers, 
and  to  recommend  a  suitable  place  for  holding  the  next 
State  Fair.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Erie,  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  White 
was  so  amended  as  to  confine  the  duties  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  nomination  of  officers. 

At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  Beekman  not  being  pre¬ 
sent,  James  Monroe,  Vice-President,  of  the  first  dis¬ 
trict,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  committee  on  nomi¬ 
nations  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  1853, 
who  were  unanimously  elected : 

President— LEWIS  G.  MORRIS,  Westchester. 

Vick  Presidents. 

1.  Richard  L.  Allen,  New-York. 

2.  William  Kelly,  Dutchess. 

3.  George  Vail,  Troy. 

4.  John  B.  Finlay,  Saratoga. 

5.  George  Geddes,  Onondaga. 

6.  R.  II.  Van  Rensselaer,. Otsego-. 

7.  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Seneca. 

8.  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  Orleans. 

Additional  Members  of  Executive  Committee — Theodore 
C.  Peters,  Genesee;  J.  T.  Blanchard,  Saratoga;  Wm. 
Buel,  Monroe;  Chas.  Morrill,  Tompkins,  and  John  A. 
Sherman.  Jefferson. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  Cor.  Secretary. 
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Erastus  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  Rec.  Secretary. 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  Albany,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Corey  of  Saratoga,  then  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs.  This 
led  to  a  long  discussion — some  contending  that  the 
duty  of  selecting  the  place  for  holding  the  Fair  should 
be  left,  where  the  constitution  places  it,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee — others  that  the  course 
pursued  for  some  years  past,  of  having  the  nominating 
committee  recommend  the  place,  should  be  adopted. 
After  much  talk,  and  without  taking  any  direct  vote, 
either  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Corey,  or  on  the  motions 
made  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  disposed  of  by  being  referred  to  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  who,  after  consultation,  reported  in 
favor  of  Saratoga  Springs,  which  report  was  accep¬ 
ted  without  opposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Society  was  so  amended  as  to  require  that 
in  future,  one  year’s  notice  should  be  given  of  all  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  before  they  are 
acted  on. 

Mr.  White  of  Monroe,  gave  notice  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  proposing  an  entire  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Society,  or  rather  changing  it  from  a 
voluntary  Society  to  a  close  board  of  agriculture — a 
change  which  would  require  not  only  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  the  annulling  of  the  present  Soeietjq  and  a 
new  act  of  incorporation. 

Thursday,  Feb.  10. — The  Society  convened  at  their 
rooms  in  the  old  State  Hall,  ex- President  Beekman,  in 
the  chair.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Comstock  of  Oneida,  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  Judicial  District  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
propriety  of  providing  more  permanent  fixtures  and 
more  perfect  arrangements  for  the  annual  fairs,  than  can 
be  provided  for  a  single  exhibition  without  a  great  sac¬ 
rifice  of  time  and  money. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barber  of  Cortland,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  Society,  to  attend  the  County  Cattle 
Shows  and  Fairs  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  loca¬ 
ted,  and  in  ease  they  cannot  attend,  that  they  procure 
a  substitute,  and  make  a  report  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Thursday  Evening — The  Society  convened  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  chamber  at  7  o'clock,  when  the  President  elect, 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  was  introduced  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Beekman,  and  after  a  brief  address,  returning 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  reports  of  the  several  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  to  award  premiums;  after  which  an  ad¬ 
dress  from-  Ex-President  Wager  was  read  by  Mr.  Co¬ 
rey  of  Saratoga. 

At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  A.  King 
of  Queens,  made  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Jefferson,  a  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sherman,  Beekman  and  Pren¬ 
tice,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  State  Society  in  favor  of  an  Agricultural 
School. 

After  the  adoption  of  resolutions,  returning  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  the  Asssembly  for  the  use  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties; 
and  to  Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  efficient  services  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  as  agent  of  the  State  of  New -York 
to  the  World’s  Fair,  the  Society  adjourned. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Feb.  11. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  their  rooms  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  L.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
chair,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  next 
State  Fair  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on  condition 
that  the  citizens  of  that  place  comply  with  the  conditions 
last  year  required  of  the  citizens  of  Utica. 


Another,  and  an  important  measure,  was  adopted — 
that  hereafter  the  badges  of  membership,  admitting 
members  and  their  families  to  the  show-grounds,  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  a  uniform  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission  to  the  show-grounds  should  be 
adopted ;  each  member  to  be  entitled  to  four  tickets  for 
the  dollar  paid  for  his  membership. 

Some  such  course  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  gross  abuses  occasioned  by  the  use  of  badges, 
for  it  is  well  known  by  those  engaged  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fairs,  that  very  many  of  the  badges  are 
used  to  admit  an  indefinite  number  of  families.  At  the 
last  fair  at  Utica,  quite  a  number  of  arrests  were  made 
of  persons  knowh  to  be  engaged  in  this  abuse.  Some 
one  would  buy  a  badge  and  give  it  to  a  carriage  load  to 
^go  in  on,  when  it  would  be  passed  through  the  fence  to 
the  man  on  the  outside,  and  thus  the  same  badge  would 
be  used  time  and  again. 


Winter  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  animals  was  held  at  Woolford's, 
on  Washington  street,  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
the  Agricultural  Rooms,  on  State  street. 

The  “Cattle  Show  presented  some  very  interesting 
and  excellent  animals.  Several  yoke  of  very  large  fat 
oxen  attracted  much  attention.  Our  readers  may  form 
a  conception  of  their  size,  when  we  state,  that  although 
striking  for  their  bulky  proportions  and  massive  flesh,  a 
six  foot  man  could  not  look  over  their  backs  on  a  level. 
Among  the  chief  exhibitors  of  these  colossal  animals, 
were  Sprague,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  of  Genesee  co.,  and 
— —  Stoddard,  of  Amherst,  Erie  co.  Four  oxen,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  latter,  weighed,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
9,500  lbs.  A  beautiful  fat  Hereford  heifer,  five  years 
old,  weighing  2,300  lbs.,  was  exhibited  by  E.  Corning, 
Jr.  A  pair  of  steers  belonging  to  A.  Rose,  of  Preston, 
Chenango  co.,  weighed  5,500  lbs. 

Excellent  specimens  of  long-wool  sheep,  and  a  few 
good  South  Downs,  were  presented  by  several  contribu¬ 
tors,  among  which  we  observed  especially  the  animals 
brought  by  Hungerford  &  Brodie,  of  Jefferson  co.,  D.  S. 

Baker,  from  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  co.,  and  by - 

Felt,  from  Earlville,  Madison  co. 

Among  the  swine  were  some  beautiful  young  animals 
of  the  Suffolk  and  Essex  breeds,  from  Lewis  G.  Morris, 
of  Fordbam,  N.  Y. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  one  of  unusual  excellence, 
and  was  distinguished  not  only  for  its  extent  and  varie¬ 
ty,  but  for  the  high  merit  of  most  of  the  birds  exhi¬ 
bited.  Among  them  we  observed  some  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  of  every  size,  character,  and  color, 
from  the  little  pugnacious,  screaming  Bantams,  to  the 
quiet  and  dignified  Malays,  Shanghaes  and  Chittagongs, 
and  embracing  the  several  sorts  of  white  and  variegated 
Polands,  Dorkings,  and  others  of  middle  stature. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  winter  fruits  at  the 
Agricultural  Rooms.  The  most  valuable,  rare,  and  at¬ 
tractive  collection  was  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  winter  pears, 
comprising  40  varieties.  No  collection  approaching  this, 
has  ever,  at  any  previous  season,  been  exhibited  in  tho 
State,  and  probably  not  in  America.  Among  them,  the 
Doyenne  Gris  de  Hiver  gives  high  promise  of  value ; 
and  Doyenne  de  Hiver  d  Alencon,  or  Nouveau,  and 
Prince's  St.  Germain,  were  of  a  high  character.  There 
were  several  other  sorts,  of  fine  appearance,  not  yet  ful¬ 
ly  matured.  None,  however,  came  up  in  high  flavor 
to  the  Winter  Nclis,  which  in  this  particular  stands 
without  a  compeer,  although  inferior  to  several  others 
in  size,  beauty,  and  productiveness.  We  observed  some 
good  specimens  of  that  fine  sort,  the  Inconnue  Van 
Mons,  from  J.  S.  Gould  of  Albany. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  was  fine  and  extensive,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  wholly  of  a  number  of  collections  from 
Rochester  and  its  vicinity.  Among  these  were  si&  sorts 
from  TsfG.  Yeomans  of  Walworth,  and  twenty-eight 
(including  some  new  and  rare  sorts)  form  J.  J.  Thomas, 
of  Macedon,  both  of  Wayne  county;  thirty-eight  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  twenty-six  from  N.  &  E.  S.  Hay¬ 
ward,  twenty -four  from  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  five  from  Judge 
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Buel,  five  from  J.  H.  Watts,  all  of  Rochester;  eleven 
from  F.  W.  Lay,  and  twenty  from  Robert  Brown,  of 
Greece,  Monroe  co. ;  twenty  from  Hart  Massey,  of  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Jefferson  co. ;  nine  from  C.  Goodrich,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Yt. ;  besides  several  from  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  from  P.  Barber,  R.  C.  Owen,  and  W.  King, 
of  Homer,  Cortland  co.  The  large  size  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  of  the  specimens  excited  much  admiration, 
and  showed  very  conclusively  that  the  art  of  cultivation 
has  lost  nothing  with  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  fruit 
culture.  - 

Virginia. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Ag.  Society,  was  held  at  Richmond,  on  the  11th  Dec., 
at  which  a  permanent  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers.  elected ; 

President — Philip  St.  George  Cocke. 

Vice-Presidents — Edmund  Ruffin,  Willoughby  New¬ 
ton,  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  S.  T.  Stuart,  Thomas  L.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Gen.  &.  H.  Lewis. 

Executive  Committee — Wm.  Boulware,  E.  G.  Booth, 
W.  G.  Overton,  William  H.  Richardson,  Richard  Irby. 

Rec.  Sec. — C.  B.  Williams. 

Cor.  Sec. — Frank.  G.  Ruffin. 

Treasurer — Bernard  Peyton. 

Delaware  County. — Officers  of  the  Delaware  Co. 
Agricultural  Society,  for  1853  : 

Samuel  A.  Law,  Meredith,  President. 

Martin  Keeler,  Jr.,  Kortright;  Geo.  D.  W  he  Her, 
Deposit;  Hiram Olmstead,  Walton;  Henry  Do wie.  An-  | 
ues;  Silas  White,  Franklin;  N.  M.  Blish,  Stamford ; 
und  Alex.  Mable,  Delhi,  Vice-Presidents . 

Alfred  Redfield,  Delhi,  Secretary.  | 


M.  L.  Farrington,  Delhi,  Treasurer. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity 
to  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  of  the  county.  I 
The  last  annual  fair  was  held  at  Delhi  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  and  called  out  a  larger  concourse  of  people 
than  ever  assembled  on  any  previous  occasion  in  the 
county.  The  premium  list  was  larger  and  more  varied 
than  any  previous  one,  and  for  most  of  them  there  was 
a  spirited  competition.  An  address  from  S.  A.  Law, 
then  as  now.  President  of  the  Society,  was  listened  to 
with  interest. 

The  Society  commences  the  present  year  with  a  large 
balance  in  its  treasury,  and  with  flattering  prospects. 

Essex  County. — Officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensu- 
suing  year : 

President — Winslow  C.  Watson,  Port  Kent. 

Vice-Presidents — David  Judd,  Elizabe‘thtown ;  Har¬ 
ry  Glidden,  Elizabethtown;  Norman  Page,  Chesterfield; 
Chilion  A.  Trimble,  Crown  Point;  William  S.  Flack, 
Essex;  Monroe  Hall,  Jay;  Phineas  Norton,  Keene; 
Brewster  M.  Hodskins,  Lewis;  Absalom  P.  Morse,  Mi¬ 
nerva;  George  W.  Goff,  Moriah;  Alexander  Ralph, 
Newcomb;  Daniel  Ames,  North  Elba;  Jacob,  Parmer- 
ter,  North  Hudson;  James  H.  Pierce,  St.  Armand; 
Erastus  B.  Potter,  Sehroon;  Thomas  Delano,  Ticonde- 
roga;  Samuel  Root,  Westport;  Paul  B.  Boynton,  Wills, 
borough;  Artemas  Beach,  Wilmington. 

Secretary — George  S.  Nicholson,  Elizabethtown. 

Treasurer — Levi  D.  Drown,  Elizabethtown. 

Jefferson  County.- — At  the  late  annual  meeting, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1853 : 

John  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  President;  Hiram 
Dewey,  of  Orleans;  William  Sill,  of  Rodman;  JohnC. 
Cooper,  of  Adams;  Benjamin  Maxon,  of  Houndsfield; 
John  Bradley,  of  Brownville;  Stephen  Johnson,  of 
Clayton;  Phineas  Hardy,  ofLeray;  Alexander  Parker, 
of  Watertown;  Aaron  Shew,  of  Pamelia;  Asahel  W. 
Danforth,  of  Philadelphia,  Vice  Presidents. 

Executive  Committee — John  A.  Sherman,  Moses 
Eames,  M.  R.  Patrick,  Alfred  Fox,  S.  D.  Hungerford, 
James  Brodie,  Howell  Cooper,  Curtis  Goulding,  Jr., 
Asa  B.  Carter. 

Treasurer — Tallcott  H.  Camp;  Rec .  Sec. — Hiram 
Holcomb.  - 

Oneida  County.— Annual  meeting  at  Hampton,  Jan. 
6,  when  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 


President — Roland  S.  Doty,  Rome. 

Vice  Presidents — Geo.  Bristol,  Kirkland;  Thos.  It. 
Walker,  Utica. 

Executive  Committee — John  Thompson,  Augusta; 
Thos.  D.  Penfield,  Camden;  Daniel  G.  Drummond, 
Lee;  H.  N.  Carey,  Marcy;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton; 
J.  W., Jones,  Utica;  George  Benedict,  Verona;  Jairus 
Knapp,  Westmoreland;  James  II.  Sherrill,  New  Hart- 
jord.  Treasurer — Henry  R.  Hart,  Whitestown ;  Sec¬ 
retary — Levi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon. 

Queens  County.- — The  following  officers  have  been 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — John  A.  King,  Jamaica. 

Vice-Presidents — David  W.  Jones,  Oyster  Bay; 
William  L.  Laing,  Hempstead;  Robert  M.  Bell,  Flush¬ 
ing;  Joseph  Tompkins,  Newtown;  George  H.  Horse- 
field,  North  Hempstead;  Benjamin  I.  Doughty,  Ja¬ 
maica, 

Managers — Timothy  Carman,  Oysterbay;  Micajah 
M.  Pettit,  Hempstead;  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Flush¬ 
ing;  George  Hulst,  Newtown ;  William  J.  Mott,  North 
Ilempsteacl;  Bernardus  Hendrickson,  Jamaica. 

Cor.  Sec.  and  Treasurer — John  Harold,  Hempstead. 

Rec.  Sec. — Lendal  E.  Pratt,  Flushing. 

Sullivan  County. — The  officers  for  the  present  year, 
are — Lotan  Smith,  President;  one  Vice  President  from 
each  town ;  Richard  Oakley,  Trea. ;  James  L.  Stewart, 
Ree.  Sec. ;  and  James  E.  Quinland,  Cor.  Sec. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. — The  following  are  the 
oNcers  for  1853 : 

President,  Silas  G.  Smith,  Stillwater. 

Vice  Presidents,  Samuel  G.  Eddy,  Stillwater ;  J  esse 
lx,  M°ad,  Galway. 

Ccr.  VeCy,  Cramer  Vernam,  Mechaniesville. 

Rec.  Sec'y,  John  A.  Corey,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Treasurer ,  Reuben.  S.  Burtis,  Mechaniesville. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. — Officers  for  1853: 

President ,  Newb  try  Bronson,  Warsaw. 

Rec.  Secy,  II.  L.  Comstock. 

Cor.  Sec  y,  Wm.  LAPol,  Jr. 

And  a  Vice  President  for  each  town,  and  a  town  vi¬ 
gilance  committee.  - 

Washington  County,  N  Y. — At  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  Milo  Ingalsbe,  oi  South  Hartford,  was 
elected  President;  Dr.  Jameo  Savage,  Argyle ;  Maj. 
Wm.  Baker,  Fort  Ann;  Dr.  John  E.  Newcomb,  White¬ 
hall;  Arch.  Bishop,  Granville;  Peter  Hill,  Coila;  Wm. 
Forbes,  Fort  Edward,  Vice  Preside!! io;  Le  Roy  Mowry, 
Greenwich,  Rec.  Sec'y ;  and  J.  S.  McDonald,  Salem, 
Assistant;  Rev.  E.  H.  Newton,  Cambridge,  Cor.  Sec'y; 
Ahira  Eldridge,  White  Creek,  Treas. 


Windsor  County,  Vt. — At  the  annual  meeting,  on 
the  10th  of  Jan.,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Barnabas  Deane,  of  Wethersfield. 

Vice  Presidents,  Hampden  Cutts,  of  Han  land;  Chip- 
man  Swain,  of  Windsor. 

Seretary,  Lorenzo  Kent,  of  Woodstock. 

Traasurer,  Charles  Marsh,  of  Woodstock. 

_  Franklin  County,  Vt. — Annual  meeting  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Jan.  14,  when  Harmon  Northrop,  of  Fairfield, 
was  chosen  President;  John  Sheldon,  of  Sheldon,  and 
Daniel  Storey,  of  Fairfax,  Vice  Presidents ;  V  ictor  At¬ 
wood,  St.  Albans,  Treas'r;  and  C.  11.  Hayden,  Sec'y. 


Labor  Saving  Machinery. — It  is  said  that  the 
labor  which  is  done  in  England,  (chiefly,  no  doubt,  by 
means  of  steam,)  would,  if  done  by  hand,  require  the 
labor  of  every  able  bodied  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
How  would  those  persons,  who  object  to  labor-saving 
machinery,  like  to  go  hack  to  the  old,  tiresome,  dis¬ 
heartening  processes  of  doing  everything  by  the  strength 
of  human  muscle?  And  carrying  the  objections  out 
by  restoring  old  fashioned  stages,  travelling  in  sloops, 
turning. the  earth  with  a  bull -plow,  buying  poor  cotton 
cloth  at  fifty  cents  a  yard,  selling  wheat  at  twenty-five 
cents,  and  threshing  with  a  flail? 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Swamp  Muck.-— Will  swamp  muck  that  has  been 
drained  and  left  in  a  pile  through  the  winter,  answer 
for  corn  without  being  composted  with  other  manure? 
How  much  should  be  applied  io  the  acre?  J .  H.  Bry¬ 
an.  Farmington ,  Ct. 

Where  soils  are  especially  destitute  of  decayed  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  swamp 
muck  exposed  to  the  winter,  and  applied  alone,  will 
prove  beneficial ;  but  we  have  never  in  any  case-  found 
it  nearly  equal  to  good  stable  manure ;  neither  have  we 
found  it  so  when  made  into  a  compost  with  ashes.  But 
its  greatest  value  appears  to  he  its  power  of  absorbing 
the  liquid  portions  of  animal  manures.  ^  It  will,  if  quite 
dry,  absorb  nearly  nine  times  its  weight}  of  liquids,  and 
henee,  when,  applied  to  yards  or  stables  will  be  of  little 
comparative  value  if  already  saturated  with  water.  It 
should  he  kept  dry  under  a  shed  or  in  an  out -house, 
where  portions  may  be  obtained  and  applied  successive¬ 
ly  as  wanted.  - - • 

Guano  for  Corn  and  Cotton.— Please  publish,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  the  best  mode  of  applying  guano  to 
corn  and  cotton— the  quantity  per  acre  &c.  A.  J.  Clin¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina . 

Guano  may  he  well  mixed  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  pulverised  soil  or  mould,  sown  broad-east,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  shallow  plowing— a  gang-plow  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  should  be 
from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  guano  per  acre- 
four  hundred  pounds  for  poor  soils.  If  the  soil  is  quite 
oor,  an  addition  of  one  hundred  pounds,  applied  in  the 
ill  before  planting,  would  be  of  use.  The  best  way  is 
to  drop  a  spoonful,  (that  is  equal  to  a  spoonful  of  pure 
guano,)  to  each  hill,  cover  this  with  an  inch  of  earth, 
and  then  plant  the  com  upqn.it.  This  mode  has  been 
found  to  succeed  when  unmixed  guano  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  has  been  applied  to  each  hill. 

We  have.no  knowledge  of  the  application  of  guano 
to  cotton' — -hut  presume  the  same  general  rules  to  he  ap¬ 
plicable,  as  to  corn. 

An  admixture  of  plaster  or  gypsum  equal  in  quantity 
to  the  guano,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  useful — but  in  ordinary  cases  all  the  ammo¬ 
nia  that  can  escape  until  plowed  under,  will  be  effectual¬ 
ly  retained  through  the  absorption  of  the  soil. 


Corn  After  Turners.— In  answer  to  P.  B.,  Ote- 
go,  I  would  state  my  experience.  I  have,  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  planted  corn  where  I  had  turneps  on  one 
side  of  a  lot  the  year  previous.  The  turneps  were  grown 
on  what  I  considered  the  best  land.  There  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  cofh  all  the  summer,  and- at  harvest  I 
found  the  produce  much  less,  after  the  turneps,  hut  as  I 
did  not  measure  it,  cannot  say  how  much  less.  D. 
Platt.  South  Britain ,  Conn. 


Peat  Ashes.1 — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state 
the  comparative  value  of  Peat  Ashes ,  as  a  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer?  A  Subscriber. 


ous  to  pastures,  and  requests  information.  No  accurate 
■experiments  have  ever  been  made  with  it,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  quite  similar 
in  character  to  the  clung  of  other  birds,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  kinds  of 
fertilizers.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  injure  vege¬ 
tation,  is  in  quantities  too  large,  corroding  in  the  same 
way  that  guano  is  found  to  do. 


Ever-Green  Sweet  Corn. — In  your  January  num¬ 
ber,  f  EP  inquires  about  the  keeping  green  and  plump, 
S  to  well's  Ever-Green  Corn.  I  reside  in  the  city  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  the  “  inventor,'’-''  as  he  claims, 
of  the  said  corn,  is  to  he  found;  and  have  frequently 
eaten  of  it,  both  of  his  growing. and  of  my  tenants,  and 
think  it  in  no  respect  preferable  to  other  well  cultivated 
sugar- corn.  F. 


Information  Wanted. 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  through  the  Cultivator,  if 
lime  can  be  used  profitably  in  <e  bringing  up”  soil  that 
has  been  cropped,  until  it  will  not  produce  one  half  the 
amount  of  its  original  crop.  The  timber  was  principally 
beach  and  maple;  and  the  soil  what  we  call  hard-pan . 
Soil  from  one  foot  to  two  and  a  half  in  depth.  If  lime 
can  be  made  profitable,  how  should  it  be  applied?  I 
wish  to  know  the  best  way  to  “  bring  up  -  my  land; 
and  any  information  through  your  paper  would  be  thank¬ 
fully  received.  Lime  can  be  had  for  18  3-4  cents  per 
bushel.  Plaster  at  about  the  same. price.  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  Berkshire ,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Jan .  14,  1853. 


Stall-feeding  Cattle.1 — I  wish  to  inquire  through 
the  Cultivator,  for  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of 
stall-feeding  cattle.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  has  had  experience-give  the  particulars,  whether 
the  feed  should  be  ground,  provided  you  had  to  go  six 
niiles  to  a  mill?  and  should  the  cattle  be  confined  in  the 
stable,  or  allowed  to  run  out  through  the  day?  The 
plan  that  I  have  adopted  for  the  first  time,  being  the 
first  trial — is  to  feed  corn  from  the  shook  not  husked, 
in  the  stables,  giving  pigs  access  to  the  manure.  If  any 
one  has  a  better  way  I  would  like  to  hear  of  it.  J. 
Otis.  Berlinville,  Ohio . 


Culture  of  Castor  Oil  Bean.— Can  you  give  the 
necessary  information  as  to  soil,  culture,  and  manner  of 
extracting  the  oil  from  the  Castor  Bean.  Yours,  Bra- 
cey  Tobey.  .East  Glenville,  JDec.  27,  1852.  ' 


Rosendale  Cement.- — Mr.  Editor  :  What  is  Posen  - 
dale  Cement?  -Is  it  proper  for  making  hard  floors  for 
cellars,  or  pointing  up  cellar  walls?  If  so,  is  it  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  such  purposes?  How  is  it  tube 
prepared  for  use,  and  what  preparation  does  the  surface 
need  previous,  to  its  application — what  will  he  the  ex¬ 
pense  per  square  yard  of  such  a  floor.  Information  on 
these  points  will  much  oblige  me.  Yours,  G.  P.  Gates. 
Trexleftoxcn,  Leghigh,  Pa.,  Bee.  7,  1852. 


Peat  ashes  are  worth  about  as  much  as  the  poorer 
kinds  of  wood  ashes,  containing  usually  about  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  soda,,  with  considerable  quantities  of 
magnesia,  lime,  and  often  iron.  Their  value  is  greatly 
impaired  by  exposure  to  rains,  which  soon  washes  away 
their  most  valuable  ingredients. 


The  Old  u  Black  Hawk.” — A  correspondent  in 
Michigan,  L.  A.  Marshall,  wishes  us  to  state  (i  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  old  Black  Hawk  horse,  owned  by  David 
Hill,  of  Bridport,  Vermont,  is  a  Morgan  or  not.” 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Black  Hawk  is  a 
grandson  of  the  original  Justin  Morgan  horse.  His  his¬ 
tory,  together  with  that  of  the  original  Morgan  horse, 
has  frequently  been  given  in  the.  Cultivator. 


Manure  From  Geese.  — A  correspondent,  (D. 
Platt,  of  South  Britain,  Ct.,)  alludes,  to  a.  common 
opinion  among  his  neighbors,  that  goosedung  is  poison¬ 


Barn  Door  Fowls,  &c. — Which  are  the  best  three 
varieties,  all  things  considered,  for  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States? 

Are  the  pure  blooded,  or  mixed  breeds,  the  best?  And 
if  mixed,  which  varieties  do  best  together? 

For  Northern  New- York,  what,  breed  of  cattle  are 
the  most  desirable  for  the  dairy,  beef,  and  working 
oxen?  What  variety  of  sheep  and  swine  are  best? 

S.  R.  W. 


Fire  Kindlers  — A  late  paper  says  that  kind¬ 
ling  materials  enough  to  last  a  family  a  whole  year, 
lighting  quickly  with  a  match,  and  starting  any 
dry  wood,  may.  be  made  of  a  quart  of  tar,  3  lbs. 
rosin,  mixed  when  melted,  with  as  much  sawdust, 
and  a  little  charcoal — the  whole  to  be  spread  while 
hot  .  upon  a  board,  and  when  cold  broken  into 
lumps  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 
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Notes  About  Grapes. 


HE  Western  Horticultural 
Review ,  loses  none  of  its  val¬ 
ue  on  its  course  through 
each  successive  year.  The 
last  number  contains  an 
interesting  communication 
from  Nicholas  Longworth, 
the  Nestor  among  American  vine-growers,  descri¬ 
bing  a  new  hardy  exotic  grape,  which  appears  in 
every  respect  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  our  cli¬ 
mate.  He  says,  “  For  many  years  I  cultivated 
foreign  grapes  exclusively,  to  ascertain  if  any  of 
them  would  suit  our  climate.  Importing  thou¬ 
sands  of  roots  from  the  extreme  south  to  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  France,  where  the  vine  region 
suddenly  ends,  all  proved  a  failure;  and  for  years 
I  have  been  rabid  with  all  vine-dressers,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  cultivate  the  foreign  grape.  I 
am  now  compelled  to  cave  in,  and  am  gratified  to 
do  it.”  This  remarkable  grape,  he  ascertained 
had  been  several  years  in  cultivation  in  Delaware, 
Ohio — had  been  brought  from  New- Jersey — and 
had  been  sent  from  Italy  about  60  years  ago.  The 
name  is  unknown.  N.  Longworth,  however, 
adds,  u  I  believe  this  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
German  wine-grapes,  and  called  the  Traminer.  It 
also  resembles  the  Red  Rissling,  but  I  am  told  that 
it  promises  to  be  of  a  darker  color ;  the  color  may 
be  darker  here,  as  we  have  a  warmer  sun.”  The 
vine  is  described  as  perfectly  hardy,  making  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood,  which  is  small,  short-jointed, 
and  ripens  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  shoot. 
It  never  mildews  except  in  unfavorable  positions. 
It  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and  ripens  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  Isabella.  Its  color  is  clear  red,  bunches 
very  small,  berries  round,  uniform  in  size,  and 
compact  in  the  bunch — sweet,  juicy,  thin  skin¬ 
ned,  having  very  little  pulp,  and  preferred  in  fla¬ 
vor  to  any  American  varieties. 

Such  a  variety  as  this  will  be  eagerly  sought  ; 
and  if  its  qualities  hold  out  with  successive  years, 
it  will  prove  eminently  valuable. 

N.  Longworth  states  that  he  has  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  sorts  of  native  grapes  under  trial,  a  few  only 
of  which  will  prove  valuable.  He  regards  the 
Charter  Oak  as  an  inferior  Fox  grape.  He  also 
finds  that  seedling  Catawbas  often  have  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  go  back  to  the  parent  Fox. 

New  Seedling  Grape.-— C.  M.  Hovey  states 
in  his  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  that  a  new  seed¬ 
ling  grape  has  been  produced  from  a  native  vine, 
fully  equal  to  the  Isabella,  and  ripening  at  least 
one  month  earlier  than  that  variety.  He  received 
specimens  of  the  fruit  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
September,  which  were  the  very  last  of  the  crop. 
The  berries  were  round,  black,  and  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom ;  bunches  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Isabella;  skin  thin;  flesh  tender,  with  scarcely 
any  pulp, 1  1  exceedingly  sweet  and  delicious.”  The 
vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  The  name 
of  the  originator  is  not  given,  as  it  would,  if 
known,  subject  him  to  a  flood  of  orders.  The 


vine  will  probably  be  secured  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  in  due  time  be  offered  to  the  public,  who 
will  of  course  make  some  allowance  for  the  charms 
which  novelty  throws  around  every  new  horticul¬ 
tural  production.  Should  this  prove  nearly  so 
valuable  as  is  hoped,  and  the  same  result  be  veri¬ 
fied  of  Dr.  Valk?s  new  seedling,  and  Longworth’s 
newly  discovered  hardy  foreigner,  we  shall  soon 
have  quite  an  addition  to  our  list  of  valuable 
varieties. 

Clinton  Grape.- — This  variety,  although  not 
of  the  highest  quality  on- the  score  of  flavor,  ap¬ 
pears  to  lose  nothing  in  reputation,  as  it  becomes 
widely  knovra  and  cultivated.  It  is  well  spoken 
of  by  C.‘M.  Hovey,  who  has  fruited  it  at  Boston, 
whose  vines  the  past  season  were  ‘  ‘  loaded  down 
with  a  prodigious  crop.”  Its  merits  were  also 
thoroughly  examined  before  the  late  Ohio  Pomo- 
logical  Convention.  It  was  recommended  for  cul¬ 
tivation  “  for  hardiness  of  vine,  freedom  from 
mildew,  early  maturity  ,  productiveness,  and  value 
as  a  table  grape — its  qualities  for  wine  being  yet 
unknow’n.” 

A  Profitable  Vine. — The  Western  Horticul¬ 
tural  Review  says  that  A.  M.  Clark,  of  Dayton, 
has  gathered  from  a  single  grape  vine,  (we  should 
like  to  know  the  variety,  but  presume  it  is  the 
Catawba,)  besides  those  used  by  the  family,  the 
past  season,  fifty  dollars  worth  of  grapes,  at  three 
dollars  per  bushel — that  is,  over  sixteen  bushels. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  well  trained,  well  trimmed, 
and  well  cultivated. 


Plans  of  Flower  Gardens. 


In  the  planning  and  arrangement  of  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  and  in  selecting  and  disposing  of  the  plants 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  finest  and  most 
briliant combinations,  maybe  found  an  interesting 
employment,  by  such  of  our  readers  as  delight  in 
the  culture  of  flowers.  This  arrangement,  it  is  very 
evident,  cannot  be  made  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom  ,  for  the  garden  must  be  laid  out  before  it  can 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  or  flower 
seeds,  which  may  be  deliberately  accomplished 
during  the  leisure  of  winter;  andthe  combination 
of  colors,  a  most  important  requisite  to  effect,  de¬ 
termined  by  artificial  trial  on  paper,  so  that  all 
will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  active  season  of  spring 
commences. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  laying  out 
flower  gardens,  each  to  be  adopted  according  to 
circumstances.  The  first,  where  the  most  is  to  be 
made  of  a  limited  piece  of  ground,  occupies  the 
whole  surface  with  flower-beds,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  narrow  gravel- walks  edged  with  box.  The 
second  makes  the  most  of  a  limited  quantity  of 
labor;  and  consists  in  keeping  most  of  the  surface 
covered  with  a  smooth  closely  shaven  carpet  of 
green  turf,  in  which,  at  proper  intervals,  flower¬ 
beds  are  cut.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mode, 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  grassy  surface,  which 
constitutes  from  two-thirds  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  may  be  gone  over  once  a  week  with  the 
scythe,  not  requiring  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  la¬ 
bor  to  keep  cultivated  beds  in  a  neat  condition. 

Flower  gardens  of  the  first  mentioned  sort,  are 
usually  laid  out  in  geometrical  figures ;  one  of  the 
best  plans  which  we  have  seen,  was  lately  published 
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Fig.  2 —  Dropmore  Garden. 

in  the  London  Gardener’s  Journal ,  and  is  copied 
in  the  annexed  figure.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
and  may  occupy  a  central  or  secluded  portion 
of  the  ornamental  grounds.  If  the  walks  between 
the  beds  are  three  feet  wide,  the  circle  will  be 
about  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  If  this  is  too 
large,  the  exterior  portions  may  be  omitted. 


One  of  the  best  plans  for  a  flower  garden,  the 
beds  of  which  are  cut  in  turf,  is  the  garden  at 
Dropmore,  as  given  by  Loudon,  and  represented 
in  the  above,  figure  2.  A  similar  combination  of 
colors  may  be  effected  as  in  the  preceding  one. 

The  above,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  a  regular  or 
geometric  form,  a  mode  of  laying  out  only  adap¬ 
ted  to  small  gardens.  Where  there  is  a  greater 
extent,  the  irregular  plan  exhibited  in  fig.  3,  given 
above,  creates  a  far  more  pleasing,  effect.  The 
ground  chosen  should  be  an  open  space,  flanked  by 


Fig.  3 — Irregular  Flower  Garden. 
trees  and  tall  shrubs,  and  in  the  instance  here  rep¬ 
resented,  it  lies  back  from  the  dwelling,  a.  This 
space  is  surrounded  by  the  gravel- walk,  which  is 
lined  with  beds  cut  in  the  smooth  turf,  most  of 
them  being  circular,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  such  beds  are  laid  out,  and  their  forms  pre¬ 
served.  A  few  arabesque  beds  are  introduced  for 
variety.  The  summer  house,  b,  is  placed  oppo¬ 
site  the  dwelling,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  garden — a  point  where  the  visitor  would 
naturally  wish  to  rest  a  moment  during  his  walk. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  irregular  plan,  as 
every  landscape  gardener  well  knows,  is  the  con¬ 
stant  change  in  the  view  at  every  successive  step 
in  passing  along  the  walk ;  while  in  the  geometric 
mode  of  laying  out,  all  is  seen  at  once,  from  what¬ 
ever  point  the  spectator  views  the  grounds.  The 
superior  cheapness  of  this  plan,  will  also  com¬ 
mend  it  to  most  Americans,  where  extravagance 
in  expedniture  is  a  point  to  be  avoided. 


Rose-Devouring  Insect. 

The  roses  have  suffered  greatly  here  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  by  an  insect  that  deposits  its  egg 
on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  about  the  10th  of 
June,  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
These  eggs  hatch  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
presenting  a  small  worm  resembling  a  caterpillar, 
spreading  themselves  in  every  direction  on  the 
under  part  of  the  leaves,  and  when  the  time  for 
blooming  arrives,  the  roses  have  the  appearance 
of  being  scorched  by  fire.  Last  year,  there  was 
hardly  a  rose  escaped  them.  I  was  told  a  few  days 
ago,  that  the  same  destruction  has  occurred  in 
Newfoundland.  I  have  not  discovered  yet  wheth¬ 
er  the  eggs  are  laid  by  a  bug  or  fly.  F.  McKay. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Dec.  1852. 

This  is  probably  one  of  a  very  numerous  family 
of  leaf-devouring  insects,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Saw-fly,  belonging  to  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera.  The  larvae  of  many  species  have 
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considerable  resemblance  in  form  to  caterpillars. 
We  should  have  supposed  the  above-mentioned 
insect  to  be  the  rose  Saw-fly,  described  by  Harris, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  works  on 
the  upper  instead  of  the  under  surface.  They 
probably  pass  beneath  the' surface  of  the  soil  and 
there  change  to  the  pupa  state.  Shaking  them 
down  on  sheets  and  destroying  them  may  be 
tried-  syringing  with  soap-suds,  or,  still  better, 
washing  them  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  soap  to  seven  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  would  probably  be  most  effectual. 


Fruit  Culture. 


The  Newer  Pears. — Hovey’s  Magazine  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  newer  pears,  which  have 
again  fruited  the  past  season,  and  proved  fine:- — - 
Beurre  Giffart,  Beurre  Langelier,  Yisouziere, 
Sheldon,  Adams,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Moyamensing,  Oswego  Beurre,  Pratt, 
Tea,  Triomphe  de  Jodigne,  Doyenne  Goubault, 
Kingsessing,  Lodge,  &c. 

Among  those  that  have  borne  the  first  time,  and 
exhibited  promising  qualities,  the  following  are 
enumerated:  —  Grand  Soleil ,  Calebasse  d’Ete, 
Moore’s  Pound,  Beurre  Sterkman,  (this  has  been 
fruited  for  several  years  by  Col.  Wilder,)  Zephe- 
rine  Gregoire,  Poire  des  Chasseurs,  Doyenne  De- 
fais,  Bergamot  Leseble,  Beurre  Merod,  Inominee 
Patrie,  Belle  Julie,  Beurre  Clairgleau,  &c. 

“  Strawberries  in  November,”  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Southern  Sentinel,  from  Charles  A. 
Peabody,  as  picked  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 
The  New- York  Agricultor  corroborates  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  fears  that  his  assertion  from  actual 
knowledge,  that  the  same  individual  had  grown 
them  ripe  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  will  be 
received  by  his  brother  quill-drivers,  as  purely 
fabulous.  We  can  relate  a  fact  almost  as  remark¬ 
able  which  none  of  our  readers,  at  least,  will  doubt, 
that  in  the  comparatively  cold  climate  of  Western 
New- York,  we  have  seen  a  dish  of  good  ripe  straw- 
berries,  (of  the  Bush  Alpine  variety,)  about  one 
pint,  picked  on  the  first  day  of  12mo.,  (Dec.)  .and 
have  gathered  good  ripe  specimens  on  the  6th  of 
the  same  month. 

White  Blackberry.- — This  fruit  is  noticed  in  a 
late  number  of  Hovey’s  Magazine,  by  Robert 
Manning.  He  says  the  color  is  like  that  of  a  very 
ripe  Sweetwater  grape— shape  like  the  black ; 
berries  slightly  smaller,*  flavor  good.  Its  most 
remarkable  property  is  “its  productiveness,  in 
which,  (says  R.  Manning)  it  far  surpasses  any 
thing  else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
fruit  is  borne  on  long  clusters,  two  of  which  come 
from  every  bud;  and  on  two  of  these,  fifty  berries 
have  been  counted  as  the  product  of  a  single  bud.” 
In  consequence  of  the  poor  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  all  attempts  to  improve  the  blackberry  by 
seedlings,  R.  Manning  recommends  that  it  be 
crossed  with  this  pale  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Gooseberry. — -The  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society,  report  on 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  English  gooseberries, 
raised  by  paving  under  the  bushes.  They  also 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  continued  excellence  of 
Houghton’s  Seedling,  and  of  its  always  being  free 
from  mildew.  - — — — 

Rome  Beauty. — This  handsome  apple,  as  we 
are  informed  by  W.  N.  Gillett.  a  correspondent 


of  the  Western  Hort.  Review,  requires  for  the  full 
maturity  of  its  size,  color,  beauty  and  flavor,  to 
remain  long  on  the  tree.  It  hi  ay  be  questioned, 
therefore,  if  it  will  prove  of,  rnu>ch. value  as  far 
north  as  the  State  of  New- York-,;'  where  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  shorter.  The  unusually  .fi-uja  growth  of 
the  tree, -its  early  productiveness,  gbod  keeping 
qualities,  and  its  fair,  large,  handsome  fruit,  have 
probably  contributed  much  more  to  its  reputation 
than  the  quality  and  flavor. 


Influence  of  Manuring  on  Print  Tz'ees. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  experience  of 
others,  what  is  the  effect  .of  manuring  or  enriching 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  tree's,  with  respect  to 
bearing?  (a.) 

Will  not  a  liberal  allowance  cause  fruit  trees 
that  bear  abundantly  every  other  year,  to  bear  in 
the  same  way  every  year?  ( b .) 

Will  not  an  excess  prevent  their  bearing  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  force  them  to  excess  of  growth  and 
leaf? 

Will  not  an  excess  cause  cherry  trees  to  burst 
their  bark,  and  engender  insects  to  destroy  their 
vitality?  (c.) 

Such  is  the  case  in  my  garden— some  pear  trees 
which  I  enriched,  but  not  too  much,  bore  a  second 
abundant  crop,  while  another,  which  I  made  very 
rich,  bore  hut  one  pear  this  season. 

The  peach  trees  growing  in  good  limestone  land, 
bear  much  larger  fruit,  and  more  abundantly,  by 
a  liberal  allowance  of  manure. 

Is  not  the  exposure,  north,  south,  east  or  west, 
important  and  different  with  respect  to  the  several 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  in  planting  them  on  the* 
side  of  a  hill?  (d  ) 

I  have  planted  cherry  trees  three  times  succes¬ 
sively,  in  one  spot,  and  with  every  care  they  have 
died,  while  a  pear  tree  since  planted  in  the  same 
place,  last  year,  is  doing  well. 

Which  is  the  best  time  to  prune  trees— in  the 
fall,  spring,  or  mid-summer?  (e.)  J.  Hamilton. 
Carlise,  Pa.,  Jan.,  1853. 

(а)  The  character  of  soils,  as  regards  richness, 
has  the  following  influence. on  the  productiveness 
of  fruit  trees:  If  the  soil  is  poor,  the  trees  will 
grow  slowly,  and  the  tendency  will  he  to  the  for- 
mation  of  fruit  buds.  But  the  tree  may  be  too 
feeble  to  bring  these  fruit  buds  forward,  so  as  to 
produce  a  good  crop — hence  a  higher  degree  of 
fertility,  by  not  lessening  much  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds,  may  develop  them  to  far  greater  per¬ 
fection,  and  a  full  supply  of  large,  well-ripened, 
high-flavored  fruit,  be  the  result.  But  if  too  great 
a  fertility  is  given  to  the  soil — a  very  rare  fault — 
fruit  buds  will  not  be  formed ,  or  if  formed,  the 
young  fruit  may  drop  from  the  tree.  This  result 
frequently  occurs  with  young  trees  when  in  a  ra¬ 
pidly  growing  state,  and  should  not  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  much  better  they  should  attain  size,  than 
become  checked  by  heavy  crops  while  young. 
With  larger  trees  it  is  very  rare,  a  stunted  condi¬ 
tion  being  by  far  the  more  frequent  evil. 

Those  varieties,  such  as  the  Bartlett  and  Juli¬ 
enne  pears,  which  bear  abundantly  when  young, 
will  not  be  so  soon  rendered  unproductive  by  ma¬ 
nuring,  as  the  more  tardy  hearers,  such  as  Tyson 
and  Dix.  but  the  fruit  will*  be  improved  in  size,  and 
greatly  in  quality,  by  the  increased  vigor  of  the 
trees. 

(б)  Those  varieties  which  bear  alternate  years, 
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are  not  usually  changed  in  this  particular,  so  as 
to  become  productive  every  year,  but  only  to  bear 
better  crops  in  their  productive  seasons. 

( c )  We  have  never  known  any  degree  of  ferti¬ 
lity  to  burst  the  bark  of  cherry  trees  in  this  state, 
although  such  is  the  result  in  the  west.  We  have, 
however,  known  cherry  trees  to  be  killed  by  a  hea¬ 
vy  application  of  strong  manure,  that  would  not 
have  injured  an  apple  tree. 

( d )  Tender  fruits,  as  peach  and  apricots,  should 
have  a  northern  exposure,  that  they  may  mature 
in  season  in  autumn,  and  escape  the  danger  of  early 
growth  in  spring. 

(e)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  theory  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pruning  and  not  much  close  observation  in 
practice;  but  so  far  as  practice  has  gone,  it  has 
condemned  spring  pruning,  and  recommended  late 
summer,  autumn,  or  what  is  nearly  as  good,  early 
winter  pruning.  Very  small  limbs  or  shoots  may 
be  pruned  at  any  time.  Large  wounds  should  be 
covered  with  a  wet  excluding-coat-— such  as  shellac 
and  alcohol,  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint, 
which  is  the  best  composition  for  this  purpose. 


The  Two  Earliest  Market  Peaches. 

A.  Higley,  of  Hart’s  Grove,  Ohio,  inquires  for 
the  two  best  and  earliest  peaches  for  an  orchard  of 
four  hundred  trees,  to  supply  Buffalo  market. 
For  extreme  earliness,  take  Serrate  Early  York 
and  Fay’s  Early  Ann.  The  latter  may  not  yet  be 
in  extensive  supply  by  the  nurseries.  Asa  sub¬ 
stitute,  plant  Early  Tillotson,  a  better  peach  than 
either  in  flavor,  and  a  productive  sort,  but  a  poor¬ 
er  grower  in  consequence  of  the  mildew  on  its 
leaves  and  shoots.  Cole’s  Early  Red,  is  a  free 
growing  tree,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  the  fruit 
of  good  size,  of  fine  appearance,  and  of  good 
but  not  the  highest  flavor. 


The  Stanwick  Nectarine. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  notices 
of  this  new  nectarine,  which  appeared  two  or  three 
years  since,  and  which  placed  this  new  eastern  va¬ 
riety  far  above  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  appeared.  Small  one-year  trees  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  each.  It  appears 
by  a  late  number  of  the  London  Gardners’  Chron¬ 
icle,  that  its  value  is  likely  to  be  much  diminished 
by  its  extreme  lateness — a  quality  not  at  all  obvi¬ 
ous  in  its  Syrian  localities,  where  our  autumn 
fruits  ripen  early  in  summer.  The  Elruge  and 
Early  Voilet  nectarines,  old  standard  sorts,  ripen 
under  glass  in  England,  early  in  autumn;  the 
Stanwick,  according  to  the  account  given,  “  re¬ 
mained  on  the  tree  hard  and  green  till  past  the 
middle  of  October,  and  then  cracked,  and  did  not 
ripen.”  In  other  places  the  same  result  occurred, 
showing  plainly  that  in  England  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  mature  without  fire  heat.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  succeed  better  in  this  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  Fromjts 
excellent  quality,  it  is  proposed  to  use  it  for  cross¬ 
ing  with  our  more  common  nectarines,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  seedlings.  The  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle,  without  mentioning  names,  treads  rather 
closety  on  the  toes  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
I  land,  for  disseminating  among  pomologists  the  ex- 
3  cellent  specimens  he  raised,  without  ever  so  much  as 
ft  mentioning  that  they  were  ripened  in  a  hot-house ; 
m  but  concludes  that  as  the  proceeds  were  for  chari¬ 


table  purposes,  that  this  omission  may  be,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  degree  excusable. 


Culture  of  the  Raspberry. 

Newark,  N.  J  ,  Dec.  1,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sir— -Yours  of  the  27th  ultimo,  so¬ 
liciting  information  respecting  the  culture  of  the 
raspberry,  was  duly  received.  The  inquiries  you 
make  shall  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  you 
propounded  them. 

The  Fastolf,.Red  Antwerp  and  Franconia,  are 
the  three  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  Fas- 
tolf  is  the  richest,  most  highly  flavored,  and  lar¬ 
gest  berry,  but  is  too  soft  for  a  market  berry  un¬ 
less  the  market  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  picking  and  conveying  to  market: 

The  True  Antwerp,  known  here  as  the  North 
River  Antwerp,  and  the  Franconia,  have  sustained 
most  fully  the  character  given  (hem  by  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  as  to  size,  flavor  and  productiveness,  and  be¬ 
ing  hardier  berries,  are  decidedly  better  for  general 
cultivation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  whefe-both 
these  berries  have  been  tested,  the  F ranconia  is  the 
favorite  berry.  With  us  the  Antwerp  has  been 
most  favorably  received,  possibly  because  it  has 
been  better  known.  The  Franconia,  however,  is 
beginning  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  higher  place  in 
our  estimation,  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  That 
indefatigable  fruit  cultivator,  J.  W.  Hayes,  lias 
plantations  of  all  the  varieties,  and  after  thorough¬ 
ly  testing  them,  side  by  side,give£  the  preference, 
even  in  our  climate,  to  the  Franconia.  It  is  said 
to  be  later  in  ripening  than  the  Antwerp.  InNew- 
Jersey  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  May 
not  such  an  impression  be  owing  to  its  ripening  its 
crop  for  a  longer  period?  I  know  of  no  variety  so 
prolific  as  the  Franconia. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  a  most  admirable  berry, 
and  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  garden.  Like  the 
Fastolf,  it  is  high  flavored  and  soft,  and  conse¬ 
quently  hot  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  but 
adds  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  dish  of  fruit, 
by  contrasting  so  finely  in  color  with  the  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Knevit’s  Giant — its  high 
commendations  entitle  it  to  a  more  general  trial, 
with  the  hope  it  will  soon  be  removed  from  the 
trial  to  the  tested  list,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Congress. 

The  raspberry  will  grow  well  in  any  soil,  if  made 
rich,  and  sufficiently  deep.  My  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  in  it  I  find  the  raspberry  to  grow  remar¬ 
kably  well ;  as-  evidence  of  this  can  add — I  have 
taken  from  65  stools,  occupying  a  strip  of  ground 
4  by  200  feet,  canes  that  have  yielded  me  when 
sold,  $50.  I  have  seen  the  vines  of  equal  vigor 
and  productiveness  on  clayey  soils.  Mr.  Downing 
advises  choosing  an  open  sunny  quarter  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  a  raspberry  plantation,  the  wisdom  of 
which  it  does  not  become  me  to  question  for  north¬ 
ern  climates,  but  it  is  not  the  best  for  our  latitude. 
My  raspberries  have  done  best,  both  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit,  and  in  the  growth  of  canes, 
where  they  have  enjoyed  some  protection  from  our 
parching  mid-summer  sun. 

You  know  my  farm  is  so  fully  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  fruit,  as  to  merit  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  fruit  farm.  Having  studied  to  crowd 
together  the  greatest  number  of  trees  consistent 
with  their  best  condition,  in  a  given  space,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  most  fully  the  ground  with  fruit,  and  thus 
attain  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  economy  in 
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the  cultivation,  I  have  been  induced  to  interpose 
between  my  rows  of  standard  pear  trees  one  side, 
and  dwarf  on  the  other,  a  row  of  raspberry  vines. 
In  one  position  on  the  farm  these  rows  run  from 
east  to  west;  in  another  with  similar  culture,  and 
in  other  respects  equal,  these  rows  run  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  rows  that  run  from  east 
to  west,  I  have  observed  five-sixths  of  the  canes  to 
grow  upon  the  north  side  of  the  row,  owing  to 
the  foliage  of  the  vines  shading  the  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  preserve  a  degree  of  moisture  ,  while  the 
surfaces  not  so  protected  are  parched  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  All  these  va¬ 
rieties  need  protection.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  can  be  left  uncovered  through  the  winter, 
and  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  be  taken  from  them  the 
succeeding  summer.  By  referring  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  on  horticulture,  particularly  Downing, 
you  will  find  the  Antwerp  spoken  of  as  being  har¬ 
dy  enough  to  withstand  the  cold  of  our  winters 
unprotected.  It,  is  true  the  canes  will  not  be 
killed,  but  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  very  much  di¬ 
minished.  Such  is  my  experience,  and  similar  I 
judge  to  be  the  experience  of  other  cultivators 
around  me,  for  I  know  of  none  who  leave  their 
vines  uncovered.  Such  I  know  to  be  the  practice 
of  cultivators  of  the  Franconia ,  reputed  the  har¬ 
diest  of  all  the  varieties,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

With  a  few  words  as  to  the  treatment  of  our 
plantations,  I  will  close.  Early  in  November 
we  go  along  the  rows,  and  remove  all  the  shoots 
of  this  year’s  growth,  except  such  as  are  needed 
to  constitute  the  stools  for  the  next  summer’s 
fruiting,  of  which  from  three  to  five  are  left,  if  as 
many  are  found  clustered  together ;  this  being 
done,  two  shovels  full  of  well  rotted  manure  is 
deposited  around  the  stool,  preparatory  to  cover¬ 
ing,  that  its  nutriment  may  be  carried  by  the  win¬ 
ter  rains  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  covering 
is  readily  done,  by  gently  bending  the  canes  from 
the  contiguous  stools  together,  to  the  ground,  in 
which  position  they  are  held  by  the  hand  till  a 
spade  full  of  earth  from  an  assistant  operator  fixes 
them  in  their  position.  The  rows  are  in  this  way 
run  over  by  a  man  and  a  boy ;  the  covering  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  another  following,  or  is  left  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  task. 

With  the  present  prices  of  this  delicious  fruit  in 
most  of  our  principal  cities,  and  the  ready  sale  for 
the  canes  from  our  plantations,  it  is  I  think  the 
most  profitable  crop  we  can  take  from  our  farms. 
Truly  yours,  J.  M.  Ward. 


The  English  Russet. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  this  apple.  Its  flavor  is  not  of 
the  highest  character,  being  only  what  pomolo- 
gists  would  denominate  ;  (  good,”  but  in  keeping, 
it  exceeds  everything  else  well  known  in  the  whole 
list  of  apples.  At  the  Buffalo  Bornological  Conven¬ 
tion,  some  years  ago,  early  in  autu,mn,  a  half  bushel 
of  this  sort,  a  year  old,  was  exhibited,  having  ap¬ 
parently  all  the  soundness  and  freshness  of  newly 
picked  specimens.  A  cultivator  was  formerly  in 
the  practice  of  handing  to  his  friends  a  dish  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Russets  with  other  sorts,  with  the  remark, 
“  Here  are  this  year’s  apples,  and  there  are  last 
year’s;  take  your  choice.”  The  New-England 
Farmer,  (speaking  of  the  Hunt  Russet,  a  syno- 
myn)  says,  “  We  have  seen  the  apples,  tvjo  year’s 
old,  fair,  plump  and  juicy,  kept  on  a  shelf  in  a 
cellar,  with  no  extra  care  whatever.”  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  formerly  in  the  practice,  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  of  keeping  his  large  crop  of  English 
Russets  till  other  apples  were  gone,  and  then,  just 
before  early  apples  came  in,  of  selling  them  inva¬ 
riably  for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  common  price 
of  the  best  winter  apples,  being  about  twenty-five 
cents.  This  variety  is  profusely  productive,  the 
fruit  hanging  on  the  branches  like  strings  of  onions, 
which  is  one  reason  that  the  specimens  are  of  only 
moderate  or  of  rather  small  size.  Its  smallness, 
in  connection  with  its  firmness,  is  no  doubt  one 
great  reason  of  its  keeping  qualities,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  means  of  escape  from  the  usual  battering 
and  bruising  given  to  winter  apples,  in  the  very 
common  and  careless  process  of  picking  and  cart¬ 
ing.  These  qualities  taken  together,  that  is,  long 
keeping  and  productiveness,  have  rendered  the 
the  English  Russet  a  very  profitable  apple  for 
market,  although  some  refuse  to  set  out  large 
numbers  on  account  of  its  very  moderate  flavor. 

We  have  given  the  Hunt  Russet  as  a  syno¬ 
nym — the  New- England  Farmer,  which  gives 
an  account  of  it,  is  so  inclined  to  regard  it,  and 
pronounces  it  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  apples 
in  New-England — which  is  certainly  correct,  so 
far  as  long-keeping  qualities  are  concerned.  The 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  stem ,  which  that 
paper  notices,  is  a  variable  character,  huge  grown 
specimens  in  nearly  all  apples  having  shorter  and 
thicker  stems  than  those  of  smaller  growth. 


Rapidly  Growing  Trees. — Perhaps  the  most 
rapidly  growing  evergreen  is  the  Norway  Fir — 
much  exceeding  in  this  particular  the  Balsam, 
Arbor  Vitae,  or  White  Spruce.  On  a  deep,  good 
soil,  it  often  shoots  up  four  or  five  feet  in  a  season' 
The  White  Pine  is  a  good  grower.  Among  deci¬ 
duous  trees,  the  Silver  Maple  {A.  dasycarpum ) 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  far  outstriping  the  Sugar 
Maple.  The  Silver  Poplar  is  scarcely  equalled  by 
anything,  in  the  speed  with  which  it  expands  from 
a  small  twig  into  a  large  tree ;  and  its  glitter¬ 
ing  silvery  foliage  is  certainly  very  beautiful. 
But  it  throws  up  suckers  beyond  all  endurance,  if 
near  a  dwelling  or  garden,  and  must  therefore  be 
very  sparingly  introduced,  and  be  planted  remote 
from  cultivated  ground,  where  a  dozen  scores  of 
suckers  cannot  prove  an  inconvenience  or  injury. 


Securing  Grafts.— We  have  never  found  any 
mode  equal  to  packing  grafts  in  fine  moss,  for 
keeping  through  winter.  Earth  or  sand  is  the 
most  common  covering ;  but  grafts  kept  in  these 
must  be  carefully  washed  to  prevent  dulling  the 
grafting  knife.  Besides,  this  covering  is  not  so 
easily  removed  or  replaced  as  moss. 

Hardy  Climbers.— The  best  hardy  climbing 
ornamentals,  for  a  trellis  or  arbor,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bignonia  radicans  or  trumpet  creeper;  the 
Chinese  Twining  and  Yellow  Trumpet  ,  and  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Honeysuckles;  Chinese  Wistaria,  (re¬ 
quiring  very  deep  and  rich  soil ;)  and  Aristolochia 
or  Dutchman’s  Pipe.  To  these  should  be  added 
those  tramcendently  showy  climbing .  roses,  the 
Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of  the  Prairies. 
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Training  Steers. 

AVING  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  breaking  and  manag¬ 
ing  oxen,  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  my  mode  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  wild  and  unma¬ 
nageable  steer,  into  the  gentle  and  well-train¬ 
ed  ox.  The  first  point  is  to  make  them  tame  and 
gentle.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
them  out  of  the  hand,  and  carding  them  daily. 
They  should  be  approached  gently,  without  yelling 
at  them  until  they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
After  having  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  perfect 
docility,  a  good  yoke  should  be  procured,  suitable 
to  their  size  and  strength.  A  small  pen  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  on  the  yoke ;  approach  gently  with 
the  yoke,  patting  and  speaking  gently  to  them 
until  you  have  the  yoke  on  the  off  steer;  then  let 
an  assistant  drive  the  other  under  the  yoke. 
Their  tails  should  then  be  securely  fastened,  to 
prevent  their  getting  the  habit  of  turning  the  yoke. 
They  should  be  yoked  in  the  morning,  and  un¬ 
yoked  at  night — in  this  manner,  for  several  days, 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  the  yoke. 

The  first  thing  to  teach  them  is,  to  stop  at  the 
word  of  command.  This  may  be  done  by  striking 
them  across  the  face ;  the  blows  should  be  repeated 
until  they  stop,  and  then  discontinued;  by  strik¬ 
ing  them  for  every  non-observance  of  the  word  of 
command,  they  will  soon  learn  that  by  stopping 
they  will  avoid  it,  and  will  act  accordingly.  They 
may  be  taught  then  to  1  gee’  and  ‘  haw/  by  gent¬ 
ly  pushing  them  around.  Backing  may  be  taught 
by  beginning  with  an  empty  cart  on  a  side-hill ; 
then  on  a  level ;  then  with  an  increasing  load,  un¬ 
til  they  will  back  nearly  the  same  load  they  will 
draw.  They  should  never  be  put  to  a  load  that 
they  cannot  readily  draw,  or  drilled  by  prolonged 
exercise  beyond  the  period  when  it  becomes  irk¬ 
some.  Loud  and  repeated  yelling,  or  the  severe 
use  of  the  lash,  is  both  cruel  and  useless.  Clear 
and  intelligible,  yet  low  and  gentle  words,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  guide  a  well  trained  ox.  The 
ox  understands  a  moderate  tone  more  perfectly 
than  a  boisterous  one,  as  all  sounds  become  indis¬ 
tinct  as  they  increase.  A  command  should  never 
be  given  unless  enforced.  Many  bear  with  bad 
tricks  for  a  long  time,  without  even  an  expression 
intelligible  to  them — but  when  patience  departs, 
a  thorough  storm  of  blows  is  poured  upon  them. 
This  is  the  way  to  ruin  every  beast ;  a  single  blow 
should  be  given  for  each  offence. 

Working  oxen  should  have  their  rations  of  grain 
as  well  as  horses,  whenever  there  is  hard  work  to 
be  done.  The  yoke  should  be  carefully  made,  and 
set  easy,  and  the  bows  well  fitted  to  the  necks, 
and  properly  fastened  to  the  yoke.  Cattle  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  sore  necks  if  used  in  a  storm ;  their  necks 
should  be  greased,  and  have  respite  from  work 
until  well.  With  kind  treatment  and  good  yokes, 
their  necks  will  seldom  become  sore.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  N.  Y. 


Saving  Fodder. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  foddei 
may  be  saved  during  this  scarce  winter.  Racks, 
to  prevent  treading  in  the  mud,  are  one ;  warm 
shelter  and  clean  Utter,  to  prevent  a  large  con¬ 
sumption  merely  to  keep  animals  warm,  is  anoth¬ 
er;  chopping  up  bay  and  straw,  and  mixing  them 
while  feed'ng  out,  with  chopped  roots,  is  another. 
Corn  fodder  is  commonly  very  much  wasted  by 
the  rejection  of  the  hard  stalks  in  eating — a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  many  who  have  chopped  them,  have 
failed  to  remove,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
length  of  the  cuts  which  most  straw  cutters  give 
them.  In  England,  hay  and  straw  is  cut  up  by 
machines  driven  with  steam,  almost  as  fine  as 
powder — this  is  still  more  necessary  with  the  har¬ 
der  and  coarser  stalks  of  corn.  An  acquaintance 
drives  his  stalk  cutter  with  three  horses,  cuts  very 
short,  and  finds  great  advantage  in  it  in  feeding 

his  thirty  cows.  - «*> — - 

Apples  for  Stock. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  a  surplus 
apple  crop  in  this  country,— if  farmers  only  know 
how  to  use  them,— even  if  large  orchards  are  nu¬ 
merously  planted  every  year.  Fruit  for  market, 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  next  for  home  use,  as  table 
fruit,  and  for  dumplings,  puddings,  pies,  and  for 
stewing  ;  thirdly,  for  fattening  hogs,  for  which 
they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  ;  fourthly,  for 
feeding  milch  cows,  where  they  prove  also  valua¬ 
ble,  if  the  quantity  is  gradually  increased  from  a 
small  commencement  ;  and  lastly,  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  as  fall  and  winter  food  for  horses. 
The  Michigan  Farmer  informs  us,  that  I.  W. 
Ruggles,  of  Pontiac,  raises  a  large  proportion  of 
sweet  apples,  on  which  he  feeds  nearly  all  his  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  that  a  neighbor  considers 
them  nearly  as  good  for  horses  as  oats.  We  have 
long  known  them  to  be  fed  very  advantageously  to 
horses. 

Tumors  on  Cow’s  Udders. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  heifer,  two  years  old, 
that  has  a  bunch  growing  on  the  udder,  just  for¬ 
ward  of  the  teats  ;  it  is  a  little  flattened,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  connected  to  the  udder  by 
a  neck,  about  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  cut  it  off  by  tying  a  string  around 
the  neck?  It  has  been  about  one  month  since 
first  discovered ;  at  first  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  without  the  shuck.  Will  some  one  please 
answer  in  next  number.  J.  H.  Bryan.  Farm¬ 
ington,  Ct.  — -O' — 

Bots  in  Horses.' — A  correspondent  of  the 
Southern  Planter  gives  the  following,  as  a  simple 
and  excellent  remedy  for  bots  in  horses: — drench 
freely  with  sweet  milk  and  molasses,,  well  shaken 
together;  continue  it,  a  bottle  full  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  until  the  animal  becomes  easy ;  then  give 
a  quart  bottle  full  of  strong  salt  and  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  with  a  quart  of  castor  oil.  This 
he  says,  if  administered  in  time,  always  cures. 
The  difficulty  is,  with  many  not  well  experienced, 
to  distinguish  attacks  of  the  bots  from  some  other 
diseases. 
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Young  Black  Hawk ,  owned  by  J.  D.  Remington ,  Sennett ,  N.  Y. 

Young  Black  Hawk  is  five  years  old — was  bred  by  Mr.  Hyatt,  of  Litchfield,  Ct. — was  got  by  Hill’s 
Black  Hawk,  Vermont.  Dam  by  Old  Membrino  of  Dutchess  co.— - gr.  danr  by  Plato— gr.  gr.  dam  by 
imported  Messenger.  His  dam  was  a  fine  representation  of  the  Messenger  stock  of  horses,  a  mare  of 
great  bottom  and  speed.  Young  Black  Hawk  was  bought  of  Mr.  Hyatt  in  1848,  by  the  present  own¬ 
er.  He  is  a  jet  black,  of  good  "size,  and  one  of  the  best  proportioned  and  elegant  moving  colts  that 
can  be  produced.  He  took  the  third  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  in  1851,  and  the  fourth 
at  Utica,  last  fall,  in  class  of  all- work;  and  he  also  took  the  first  prize  in  our  county  last  fall — also 
when  he  was  two  years  old. 

The  above  figure  may  be  considered  a  correct  likeness  of  the  horse  from  which  it  was  taken.  It 
represents  his  style  in  harness  very  correctly ;  he  is  as  playful  and  good  humored  in  his  disposition  as 
a  pet  lamb,  though  possessing  ail  the  coiirage  of  the  high  mettled  Arabian.  He  is  fifteen  hands 
high,  and  weighs  over  1,000  pounds  when  in  season — his  back  is  fifteen  .inches  long,  and  hips  twenty- 
three  in  length — also  sixteen  inches  across  the  loin,  from  one  curl  to  the  other — a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  shoulder  back  to  a  line  dropped  from  setting  in  of  withers  to  his  back,  is  two  feet.  By  the 
few  points  I  have  given  the  measurement  of,  the  public  can  judge  pretty  correctly  of  the  rest.  Yours 
respectfully,  J.  D.  Remington.  Sennett,  Cayvga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1853'. 


Duration  of  Gestation  in  Animals. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  has  been  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  length  of  the  time  which  the  female 
carries  her  young,  is  less  definite  and  uniform  than 
with  mankind.  These  variations  have  been,  by 
some,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  age, 
the  constitution,  the  health  or  condition  of  the 
parents;  by  others,  the  diet,  or  the  sex  of  the 
young,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  causes, 
have  been  assigned,  but  none  has  been  named  that 
has  been  generally  received  as  the  true  cause. 

Over  twenty  years  since,  this  subject  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  savans  of  France,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institute  made  numerous  ob¬ 
servations,  from  which  he  obtained  some  results 
that  are  worthy  of  attention,  even  at  the  present 
He  had  kept  a  careful  record  in  the  case 
cows,  447  mares,  912  sheep,  161  rabbits, 
’S,  8  buffaloes,  4  dogs,  and  2  asses. 


In  regard  to  the  cows,  he  found  their  usual  term 
was  a  few  days  over  nine  .calendar  months ;  but  he 
observed  some,  who  appeared  to  complete  their 
full  time  at  eight  months,  and  others  who  carried 
their  calves  for  ten  months  and  twenty-one  days, 
making  a  difference  between  the  shortest  and  the 
longest  time,  of  eighty-one  days;  a  difference 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  buffaloes,  he  found  to  vary  from  ten  to 
twelve  months,  and  yet  the  young  brought  forth 
at  the  shortest  term,  appeared  to  be  fully  matured 
for  external  life. 

Of  the  mares,  he  found  the  common  time  to  be 
a  few  days  over  eleven  months,  yet  some  did  not 
foal  for  more  than  fourteen  months.  The  greatest 
variation,  among  those  whose  full  time  appeared 
to  be  completed,  was  132  days.  Among  mares, 
it  was  found  that  a  much  larger  proportionate 
number  exceeded  the  usual  term,  than  among 
the  cows. 

Of  the  two  asses,  one  foaled  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  month,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  15th 

•  «?.■ 
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And  the  sows,  also  varied  from  the  end  of  the  3d, 
to  the  end  of  the  5th  month. 

The  sheep  were  more  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
time  they  carried  their  young,  than  either  of  the 
above ;  as  but  few  exceeded,  while  more  fell  short 
of  the  usual  period  of  five  months.  The  greatest 
difference  amounted  to  but  eleven  days'.  The. 
dogs  varied  but  four  days,  and  their  period  was 
found  to  be  two  -months  y  while  the  rabbits,  who 
carry  their  young  hut  one  month,  were  found  to 
vary  eight  days.  -  C.  H.  Cleayjsland.  Water- 
bur  y,  Vt. 

L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y..  has  kept 
(according  to  the  Agricultor)  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  forty  cows,  the  past  season,  consisting  of 
Short-horns,  Devons  and  IIereforels,  and  grade 
Short-horns  and  Devons.,  No  average  difference 
of  time  was  found  to  occur  between  cows  of  either 
breed  or  its  grades.  He  found  im  difference  be¬ 
tween  bull  and  heifer  calves— contrary  to  common 
opinion— and  no  difference  between  old  and  young 
cows.  The  shortest  period  .was  274  days;  the 
next  shortest,  were  two  cows  at  279  days;  .the 
longest  was  291  days;  the  next  longest,  two  at 
290  days.  Botli  the  longest  and  shortest  period 
were  with  bull  calves.  The  average  time  for  the 
whole  forty  cows,  was  283§  days,  or  9  months 
and  13  clays.  | 

The  most  protracted  period  that  ever  came  un¬ 
der  our  observation,  was  319'  days,  or  10  months 
and  19  days,  only  two  days  less  than  Tessier’s 
longest,  and  exceeding  by  28  days  the  longest  pe¬ 
riod  mentioned  by  L.  F.  Allen.  The  calf  was 
quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  four- weeks  calf,  and 
required  the  assistance  of  four  men  in  its  birth, 
destroying  the  calf  without  injury  to  the  cow7. 
This  cow  usually,  hut  not  always,  extended  her  pe¬ 
riod  beyond  the  usual  time. 

Breaking  Steers. 

The  intelligence  (If  the  term  maybe  used,)  and 
instinct  of  animals,  especially  of  young  animals, 
are  so  closely  combined,  that  the  latter  needs  only 
to  be  studied,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  know  how 
to  manage  his  cattle  and  horses,  so  far  at  least  as 
breaking  and  general  use  Is  concerned. 

Young  animals  are  at  first  instinctively  afraid  of 
restraint.  They  are  unwilling  to  have  their  free¬ 
dom  of  motion  impaired,  or  impeded  In  any  way. 
Their  instinct  leads  them  to  resist  any  restraint' 
put  upon  their-  iS  natural  rights,”  and  to  resist  un¬ 
til  they  find  resistance  useless. 

This  is  the  great  thing  to  teach  them— that  re¬ 
sistance  is  useless,  and  getting  away  an  impossibi¬ 
lity. 

Turn  your  .steers  intended  Pot  mates,  into  a  barn 
floor  well  littered,  and  close  the  doors.  Be  sure 
that  they  cannot  get  off  from  the  floor  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  bay, 'or  find  any  means  of  egress,  until 
►you  are  ready  to  turn  them  out.  Have  your  yoke, 
a  chain,  and  if  at  hand,  a  pole  or  cart,  or  sled 
tongue. 

Then  quietly,  without  loud  words,  go  patiently 
to  work.  The  steers  will  soon  find  they  cannot 
get  away,  and  without  any  lengthened  resistance, 
will  suffer  themselves  to* be* approached,  handled, 
and  yoked.  Then  teach  them  th% meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  tobe  used— to  haw,  to  gee,  &c.. 
at  the  word  Hook  and  unhook  the  chain,  and 
teach  them  to  turn  with  the  tongue  or  pole  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  strange  how  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  few  hours,  by  a  man  who  will 


!  work  in  this  way'  patiently,  without  scaring  the 
|  steers,  or  getting  angry  at  them,  or  abusing  them. 

A  long  whip  should  be  used,  made  of  a  withe 
some  eight  feet  long,  and  a  short,  light  lash,  from 
1  one  to  two  feet  in  length. 

Never  turn  steers  into  a  yard  or  pasture,  with 
|  the  yoke  on.  Give  them  to  understand  that  when 
j  the  yoke  is  on.  they  are  to  be  subject  to  a  master 
j  until  it  is  taken  off.  Never  feed  them  in  the  yoke, 

!  unless  it  he  a,  nubbin  of  corn  from  the  hand,  or 
j  something  of  the  kind. 

Any  man  who  is  fit-  to  break  steers,  will  get  a 
!  woke  handy  in  two  lessons  as  above,  of  half  a  day 
!  each. 

Btifc  they  most  learn  to  lav  out  their  strength 
by  degrees;  and  the  best  wav  to  do  this  is  to 
work  them  with  other  cat  I le — in  the  noddle,  or 
behind. 

This,  is  a  very  good  course  to  pursue,  perhaps  as 
good  as  any.  Those  w ho  have  tried  it  fairly  and 
faithfully,  always  break  their  steers  in  this  way.. 
Two  years  old  is  young  enough  to  commence  the 
process;  and  when  commenced,  let  it  be  carried 
out,  by  yoking,-  driving,  and  working  every  day, 
if  possible,  for  some  succeeding  weeks. 

But  after  all,  few  rules,  can  be  given  which  will 
be  of  an}7  use,  unless  a  man  has  the  will  to  study 
the  instincts  of  his  animals ;  the'  wik%  t-o  find  out 
the  instincts,  and  the  common  sense  to  treat  them  as 
animals  governed  by  instinct.  J.  Stowe,  Vt, 
Jan .  24,  1853.  — e— 

Oxfordshire  Sheep. 

l  am  convinced  that  a  good  agricultural  paper 
pays  the  farmer  a  hundred  fold  its  cost,  simply  as. 
a  matter  of  pecuniary  'profit.  I  have  just  had 
this  truth  illustrated  in  my  own  experience.  Like 
many  other  farmers,  I  had  been  for  several,  years 
dissatisfied  with  the  profits  on  raising  fine  wooled 
sheep.  The  income  has  for  years,  been  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  food  and  attendance ;  I  was  satis- 
tied  that  wool  merely,  without  mutton  and  mar¬ 
ket  lambs,  would  not  pay.  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  better  about  me  than  the  French  Merinos, 
and  these  at  extravagant  prices,  and  superior,  if 
at  all,  for  wool  only. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  I  became  acquainted 
through  the  Cultivator,  with  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  John  T.  Andrew,  of  West  Cornwall, 
(Ct.)  a  successful  breeder  of  fine  animals.  In  the 
course  of  some  correspondence,  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  some  of  his  Chittagong  fowls,  I  learn- 
ed  that  he  had  just  such  sheep  as  I  wanted. 
I  have  just  received  four  specimens,  a  pair,  and 
two  lambs.  They  are  New  Oxfordshire,  of  the 
largest  size,  and  most  beautiful  in  form  and  fleece. 
The  pair,  when  in  good  condition,  will  weigh  500 
lbs.  They  come  early  to  maturity,  fatten  well, 
and  will  bring  ''from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars 
each,  for  mutton.  They  fully  satisfy  my  highest 
expectations,  and  T  shall  be  proud  to  exhibit  them 
to  the  lovers  of  beautiful  sheep  and  fine  mutton. 
The  French  Merinos  are  selling  from  $100  and 
upwards.  These  are,  for  my  use,  better  and  more 
profitable  sbeep,  and  yet  the  four  cost  me,  with 
all  expenses  included,  not  more  than  $100.  For 
the  other,  $800,.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  small  tribute  of 
gratitude,  to  send  you  the  enclosed  two  dollars 
as  the  first  year's  subscription  to  the  Country 
Gentleman.  Yours,  fed.,  O.  N.  Bullis. 

Nov.  28th,  1852. 
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itote  for  the  PoittI;. 


To  Agents  and  Subscribers. — We  take  this  early 
opportunity  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Agents 


who  have  so  efficiently  and  promptly  seconded  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  furnish  the  farmers  of  our  country  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  and  cheap  journal,  and  to  our  many  friends  who  have 
sent  us  their  names  without  direct  solicitation.  Permit 
us  farther  to  suggest  that  while  the  snow  covers  your 
fields,  and  you  are  to  a  considerable  extent  relieved  from 
severe  labor,  you  cannot  better  promote  the  cause  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  than  by  urging  upon  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  the  importance  of  subscribing  to  and  reading  the 
Cultivator.  It  remains  for  you  to  say,  whether  we 
shall  be  sustained  in  furnishing  you  with  such  a  variety 
and  amount  of  matter  at  a  price  so  nominal.  There  is 
still  ample  time  to  canvass  your  towns  before  spring 
opens.  Will  each  and  every  one  of  our  subscribers  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  “  build  over  against  his  own 

house.”  — - 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  several  papers,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  training 
steers,  the  first  of  which  has  already  appeared.  The 
others  shall  be  given  hereafter.  We  are  greatly  ob¬ 
liged  to  An  Otsego  Hop -Grower,  for  the  continuance 
of  his  papers  on  the  culture  of  the  hop,  all  of  which 
will  appear  in  due  season.  A  large  number  of  other 
favors,  from  various  sources,  are  filed  for  insertion,  for 
which  the  authors  have  our  thanks. 


An  Improved  Seed  Drill. — We  have  recently  seen 
a  working  model  of  a  seed  drill,  invented  by  Beebe  & 
Wormer,  of  this  city,  and  for  which  they  are  taking 
measures  to  secure  a  patent.  The  drill  is  designed  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses,  is  six  feet  in  width,  and  makes 
nine  furrows,  eight  inches  apart,  ^  when  used  for 
sowing  grain.  The  drill  points  are  simple  in  their 
construction  and  attachment  to  the  beam,  and  can 
easily  be  removed  to  adapt  the  machine  to  planting 
corn.  The  contrivances  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  seed  do  not  differ  essentially  from  other  drills  in  use. 
In  the  rear  of  the  axle-tree  and  suspended  to  the  main 
frame -work  of  the  machine,  is  a  harrow,  so  adjusted 
that  a  tooth  follows  on  either  side  of  the  drill  furrow, 
covering  the  seed  which  has  been  dropped  completely, 
and  still  farther  in  the  rear  is  a  roller,  which  completes 
the  work.  The  drill  points  and  harrow  are  easily 
raised  by  a  lever  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  when 
turning  in  the  field  or  passing  any  obstruction.  The 
drill  has  a  solid,  substantial  look,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
durable  and  do  good  service.  The  drill,  harrow  and 
roller,  are  not  new  inventions,  but  the  makers  of  this 
machine  claim  originality  in  the  effective  Combina¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  in  simplifying  the  construction  of 
several  parts.  We  shall  present  a  eut  of  the  machine 

at  some  future  time.  - 

Prof.  Norton’s  Lectures. — The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  our  State  Ag.  Society,  made  application  to 
Prof.  Norton’s  family,  for  the  course  of  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  in  this  city  last  winter,  for  publication ;  but 
we  regret  to  learn,  as  we  do,  by  a  letter  from  Prof.  N."s 
father,  that  they  “  are  not  in  such  a  form  as  to  admit 
of  their  publication.  They  were  never  fully  written 
out,  having  been  delivered  at  Albany  and  New-Haven, 

from  brief  notes.”  - — 

A  Hint. — te  I  got  an  excellent  idea  from  your  Speci¬ 
men  No. — e  Make  the  introduction  to  all  communications 
as  short  as  possible.’  Of  all  things,  I  hate  to  read  long 
prosy  introductions,  and  shall  expect  your  paper  to  be 
pretty  free  from  them.” 


Orchard  Grass. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lewis 
Sanders,  Esq.,  Grass  Hills,  Ky. :  “  In  one  of  your  re¬ 
rent  numbers,  a  correspondent  expresses  an  unfavorable 
opinion  as  to  Orchard  grass.  My  experience  in  cultivating 
it  warrants  me  in  recommending  Orchard  grass  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other,  either  for  pastures  or  for  hay. 
Upon  this  subject,  I  have  recently  prepared  a  paper, 
which  will  soon  appear  in  the  Louisville  Democrat.” 
We  hope  Mr.  S.  will  send  us  a  copy. 


Giving  Names — and  Prices.  — A  correspondent 
very  properly  recommends  that  persons  writing  for  pub¬ 
lication  give  their  names  and  residences,  as  private  com¬ 
munications  addressed  to  them  at  many  times,  would  be 
beneficial.  Also,  if  pei'sonsf  advertising  farm  implements 
would  give  their  prices,  it  would  save  purchasers  much 
trouble,  and  insure  many  sales  for  themselves. 


Cohn  for  Fodder. — Prof.  Mapes  asserts  that  the 
Stowell  corn,  so  famous  for  preserving  its  succulence  for 
winter  boiling,  “  will  yield  double  the  burden  of  stalks 
and  leaves,'5  of  any  other  he  has  tried.  If  this  should 
prove  true,  it  will  certainly  be  more  valuable  for  fodder 
than  for  the  winter  use  of  the  grain,  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  tried  it,  is  too  tough  to  be  agreeable,  after  being 
strictly  preserved  and  prepared  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  directions. - 

The  Balance  Gate. — Wm.  C.  Van  IIoesFn,  of 
Leeds,  Greene  eo.,  N.  Y.,  has  patented  an  ingenious 
and  simple  contrivance,  for  opening  and  shutting  a  gate 
without  dismounting  from  a  carriage. 

It  is  supported  by  two  upright  posts,  between  which 
it  is  balanced  by  posts  in  the  centre.  On  the  top  of  the 
upright  posts  are  placed  horizontal  strips,  extending 
each  way  half  the  length  of  the  gate.  To  these  strips, 
cord  pulleys  are  attached,  connecting  with  levers  over 
the  posts.  By  pulling  the  hand  cords  which  hang  at 
the  end  of  the  horizontal  bars,  in  reach  of  the  person 
driving,  the  gate  is  detached  from  its  fastenings  and 
swings  open  and  fastens  itself ;  and  when  the  carriage 
has  passed  through,  the  driver  pulls  the  cord  at  the  other 
side,  and  the  gate  swings  back  to  its  original  position. 

The  inventor  is  spoken  of  as  a  practical  farnfer,  who 
has  thoroughly  tested  the  practical  operation  of  the 
gate,  and  found  it  to  work  well.  We  have  not  seen 
this  gate,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  less  time  and  trouble 
requisite  in  passing  from  one  enclosure  into  another, 
or  from  private  grounds  to  the  public  highway,  the 
better.  - 

Small  Potatoes. — Mr.  J.  Case,  of  Troy,  (Pa.) 
says : — “  I  have  seen  several  large  “  stories”  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  lately  on  raising  potatoes,  and  must  tell  you  one 
that  has  not  been  in  print.  One  of  my  neighbors 
planted  last  spring,  one  bushel  of  the  smallest  kind  of 
•all  sorts  of  potatoes,  (and  cut  every  one  at  that,  making 
two  pieces  in  a  hill,)  and  harvested  eighty  bushels  of 
good  sized  tubers  from  the  one  bushel  planted.” 

[The  corn  crop  about  which  Mr.  C.  inquires,  pro¬ 
duced  95  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.] 


Mulching  Potatoes. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer  covered  his  potatoes  as  usual,  but  on  one 
part  applied  straw  six  inches  deep.  Those  covered,  were 
“  much  larger  and  better  ”  than  the  others.  We  have 
heard  of  other  similar  results,  but  the  experiment  has 
not  always  proved  successful.  Thomas  Peirson,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  an  intelligent  English  farmer,  tried 
the  experiment  the  past  season,  on  rather  heavy  soil, 
without  any  sensible  effect. 


Cattle  Importing  Company. — An  association  has 
been  formed  in  Madison  county,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,  all  of  \riiich  has  been  raised,  for  the  purpose 
of  importing  improved  breeds  of  stock,  for  the  farmers 
of  that  county.  One  or  two  agents  are  soon  to  be  sent 
out,  to  make  the  selections. 


Hog  Packing  at  Chicago. — The  number  packed  the 
past  season  was  over  22,000. 
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A  Fine  Farmery. — The  report  of  the  committee  on 
farms,  of  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society,  Ohio, 
describes  the  farm  of  N.  B.  Hogg,  as  remarkable  for  its 
neatness  and  extent.  The  portion  of  the  barn  allotted 
to  implements,  contains  nine  plows,  five  or  six  scythes, 
ten  or  fifteen  rakes,  all  neatly  arranged ;  and  in  a  long 
building  adjoining  stands  half  a  dozen  wagons,  and  sev¬ 
eral  harrows  and  cultivators.  The  barn-yard  contains 
three  acres,  the  whole  a  fine  turf,  and  free  from  straw 
and  litter.  The  stable  is  well  arranged,  and  has  accom¬ 
modations  for  forty  horses.  A  fowl  yard,  enclosed  with 
a  picket  fence  fifteen  feet  high,  is  variously  divided  for 
different  kinds  of  fowls — the  hen-house  is  two  stories 
high,  and  contains  several  apartments.  The  committee 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  size  of  the  farm. 


A  Convenient  Farm.— The  same  committee,  in  their 
report  of  the  farm  of  Peter  Kaufman,  containing  two 
hundred  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  state  that  it  is 
divided  into  ten  acre  fields,  every  one  of  which  is  en¬ 
tered  by  a  good  gate  with  masive  posts,  and  that  not  a 
set  of  bars  is  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  Now,  suppose 
that  every  gate,  twenty  in  number,  was  replaced  by 
bars ;  that  each  of  these  were  opened  one  hundred  times 
yearly,  and  that  only  three  minutes  were  consumed 
each  time  in  removing  and  replacing- — what  would  be 
the  aggregate  amount  of  labor  expended  annually  on 
the  twenty?  No  less  than  six  thousand  minutes,  which 
at  10  hours  per  day,  would  be  ten  days  a  year  consumed 
in  the  operation.  - — - 

Good  Crop  of  Corn. — The  Windsor  County,  (Vt.) 
A g.  Society,  at  its  recent  winter  meeting,  awarded  its 
first  premium  for  the  best  field  of  corn,  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Colburn,  of  Springfield.  The  field  consisted  of  four 
and  a  half  acres,  and  produced  95  bushels  per  acre — 
weight  of  shelled  corn,  5S  1-2  lbs.  per  bushel — weight 
of  cobs,  12  3-4  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  was  a  great  product, 
considering  the  severe  and  protracted  drouth  of  the  last 
season.  “  It  was,”  says  Mr.  Colburn,  “  the  deep  plow¬ 
ing  which  saved  the  crop.” 


Conveying  Cattle  by  Kailway. — So  great  is  the 
saving  of  fat  and  flesh  by  the  transportation  of  cattle  by 
railroad,  instead  of  by  the  old  way  of  driving,  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  farmer  estimates  his  saving,  in  this 
way  alone,  to  amount  to  six  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
or  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  annually. 


Fear  of  Competition — The  Cheshire  Farmers’ 
Herald  reports  the  speech  of  Sir  John  Shelley,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  C(  there  is  no  use  in  taking  the 
trouble  of  farming  at  all,  until  the  land  is  drained.” 
He  applied  the  same  remark  to  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings,  constructing  roads,  and  making  other  perma¬ 
nent  improvements.  He  has  for  17  years  farmed  2,000 
acres,  and  is  not  afraid  of  all  the  competition  of  the 
world,  because  his  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  his 
buildings  in  good  condition.  Those  who  have  undrain¬ 
ed  land,  have  much  greater  need  to  fear  the  competition 
of  such  farmers  as  himself,  than  of  foreigners. 


Sub-soiling  in  California. — We  perceive  by  the 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Sacramento, 
that  both  farming  and  gardening  are  making  very  com¬ 
mendable  progress  in  that  sun-set  region.  Some  of  the 
best  horticulturists  are  strenuous  advocates  of  the  use 
of  sub-soil  plows;  and  as  a  proof  of  a  fair  depth  of  soil, 
we  may  mention  the  beets  exhibited  by  Smith,  Barber 
&  Co.,  which  were  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  length  included  the  stalk, 
or  the  root  only.  Some  of  the  vegetables  were  no  larger 
than  we  sometimes  raise  in  New-York  State.  . 


Liquid  Manure  Lost.— Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  examined 
some  years  ago,  the  waters  of  the  small  river  Medlock, 
in  England,  a  stream  that  would  hardly  be  dignified 
with  so  high  a  title  in  this  country  as  the  name  of  creek. 
He  found  by  analysis  combined  with  estimate,  that  the 
following  substances  were  carried  down  by  the  waters  of 
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this  stream,  yearly : — 3,200  tons  of  potash,  4,640  tons 
of  soda,  17,000  tons  of  lime,  1,280  tons  of  phosphoric 
acid,  8,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  besides  other  valua¬ 
ble  matter.  Its  thickly  peopled  banks,  no  doubt  in¬ 
creased  this  amount  of  manure,  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  admirable  advantage  in  irrigation. 


Value  of  the  Hay  Crop. — The  governor  of  New- 
Hampshire,  estimates  the  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  that 
state  at  about  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  yearly. 

Standard  "Weight  of  Grains,  according  to  the 
laws  of  New-York : —  Ordinary  weight. 

Wheat, ........  60  lbs .  55  to  65  lbs. 

Rye, .  56  ce  ......  46  to  56  <e 

Barley, . 48  ee  44  to  56  ec 

Oats, . .  32  “  28  to  44  « 

Indian  Corn, ...  56  “  .  50  to  62  te 

In  our  Jan.  No.  we  published  an  advertisement  of  H. 
L.  Emery,  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph : 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  Westinghouse  was  at 
one  time  the  agent  for  selling  the  Emery  power,  and  but 
recently  has  made  the  kind  used  at  these  trials,  which, 
excepting  an  alteration  in  increasing  the  gearing,  (to  its 
disadvantage  in  strength  and  durability,)  is  in  all  other 
respects  essentially  the  same  as  the  Emery  power,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  a  bare-faced  infringement  of  his  letters 
patent,  and  legal  proceedings  have  been  directed  against 
him  therefore — thus  establishing  beyond  cavil  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Emery  ’s  Endless  Chain  Power  over  all 
others,  and  particularly  the  rack  and  pinion. 

This,  we  are  assured,  does  great  injustice  to  Mr.  West¬ 
inghouse,  who  denies  having  at  all  infringed  upon  Mr. 
Emery's  pat.ent,  and  assures  us  that  no  suit  has  been 
commenced  against  him  to  his  knowledge.  Of  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  we  know  nothing;  but  we  deem  it 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Westinghouse,  to  give  this 
statement,  and  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  injury  to 
him.  - — 

New  Washing  Machine.— Among  the  new  in¬ 
ventions,  recently  brought  to  notice,  is  that  of  the 
“  India  Rubber  Peacemaker  Washing1"  Machine,” 
mentioned  by  J.  S.  Gould,  in  his  report  of  the 
fair  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Society. 
He  remarks,  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  machine  perfectly  imitates  the  action  of 
a  woman’s  hand,  both  in  the  degrees  of  pressure 
and  the  mode  of  rubbing.  It  is  precisely  the  ar¬ 
ticle  needed  -by  farmers,  and  will  be  as  cordially 
welcomed  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  the 
best  mowing  and  reaping  machines  have  been  by 
themselves..  It  is  sold  at  $10,  and  was  invented 
by  E.  L.  Evans.”  It  is  named  the  “  peacemaker,” 
we  presume,  from  the  moral  sunshine  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  diffuse  among  the  manipulators  of  the 
laundry,  and  to  end  the  terrors  of  washing  day” 


Making  Winter  Butter. — I  will  give  you  our 
method  of  making  winter  butter.  When  the  milk 
is  brought  in,  it  is  put  on  the  stove  and  scalded. 
It  is  then  strained  and  put  away  for  the  cream  to 
rise.  We  set  the  milk  until  sour;  then  skim  off  the 
cream— keep  it  until  we  get  enough  for  a  churning. 
Stir  it  every  -day,  it  keeps  better,  and  is  more 
alike.  We  use  the  old  fashioned  dash  churn.  We 
never  used  any  other,  and  we  think  it  good  enough, 
although  there  may  be  others  better.  To  every 
gallon  of  cream,  we  put  in  two  large  orange  car¬ 
rots,  prepared  by  grating  them  into  a  pint  of  warm 
milk  and  then  straining.  Butter  made  in  this  way 
is  as  good  as  butter  made  in  October.  It  looks  yel¬ 
low,  and  is  not  crumbly  at  all,  but  cuts  as  smooth 
as  June  butter.  W.  F  Hopkins. 
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Trial  of  Implements  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  have  quite  recently  discovered  an  article 
in  the  January  No.  of  the  Cultivator,  over  the  signature  of  H. 
L.  Emery,  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  my  Horse  Power. 

There  seems  to  be  one  or  two  errors  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements,  to  which  he  clings 
like  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw,  and  taking  error  for  his  data, 
he  brings  forth  error  which  in  due  time  will  fall  back  upon 
the  Emery  Power  with  tremendous  force.  That  the  Emery 
Power  is  soon  to  become  a  matter  of  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  is  evident  from  the  Report  itself.  And  I  shall  be  prepar¬ 
ed  to  show  the  matter  up  in  its  true  light,  through  the  columns 
of  a  fulure  number  of  the  Cultivator. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  controversy  at  all  times,  prefer¬ 
ring  that  my  machine  should  go  before  the  public  upon  its 
own  merits;  but  the  incorrectness  of  the  results  produced  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Emery,  in  his  Review,  demands  an  explana¬ 
tion.  E.  W.  BADGER. 

Fly  Creek,  New- York,  Feb.  15.  1653.— It* _ 

Linneean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 

Flushing,  New-York. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  Sc  CO.  intend  selling  off  the  trees 
from  50  acres  of  their  Nurseries,  the  present  spring, 
the  ground  being  wanted  for  buildings.  The  collection  is  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  nurseries  that  desire  assortments  of  the  very  best 
articles,  will  never  meet  a  more  favorable  opportunity,  as  ail 
will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  or  at  credits  suitable  to  the  purcha¬ 
sers,  where  payment  is  sure.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  posi- 
paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps.  Also  a  wholesale  Cata¬ 
logue  for.  nurseries.  Those  who  desire  large  quantities,  or 
special  assortments,  can  send  on  their  lists  to  us  to  be  priced. 

N.  B — Scions  of  the  six  finest  European  Osiers,  at  $20  per 
thousand.  March  1 — m2t. 

The  Schoolfellow  for  1853. 
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“  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  U.  S.” 

A  New  Volume  beginning  in  February,  1853. 

M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  St.,  New-York,  begs'leave  to 
announce  that  he  has  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
W.  C.  Richards,  to  publish  his  Well  known  and  favorite 
Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys, 

THE  SCHOOLFELLOW, 

Edited  bp  IV.  C.  Richards,  and  “  Cousin  Alice (Mrs.  Alice 
B.  Neal.) 

The  work  has  been  in  existence  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  and  fame 
unrivalled  in  the  history  of  juvenile  works,  and  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  pronounced  by  the  press,  both  North  and  South.; 
‘•The  best  and  cheapest  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  United; 
States.” 

THU  SCHOOLFELLOW 

Is  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  thfe  heart,  as  well  as 
of  the  mind.  It  is  an  original  Magazine,  and  its  articles  are 
prepared  for  its  pages  by  many  of  the  best  writers  for  the 
young  in  the  country. 

THE  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Of  the  work  are  engraved  from  choice  and  original  designs, 
by  skillful  artists,  and  are  unequalled  in  variety  and  beauty 
by  those  of  any  other  juvenile  magazine. 

The  numbers  are  issued  punctually  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  each  coni  a  in.  32  pages,  and  several  engravings, 
printed  on  ihe  finest  paper  and  in  the  best  style.  Its  price  is 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR ! 

D Zr“  Clubs  are  supplied  on  the  following  terms  :  Five  co¬ 
pies  to  one  address.  $4;  Ten  copies,  $7;  Thirty  copies  $20; 
Fifty  copies  $30.  All  Postmasters  are  empowered  and  re¬ 
quested  to  make  up  “  Clubs”  upon  these  terms. 

The  Schoolfellow  is  not  an  experiment.  Four  years  of  po¬ 
pularity  and  success  have  stamped  it  already  as  a  fact,  and 
the  undersigned  undertakes  its  publication  in  this,  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  country,  with  a  conviction  that  it  must  and 
will  have  an  unequalled  degree  of  popular  favor.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  Editors  and  Contributors,  and  Artists,  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  its  excellence,  and  excellence  is  the  proper  basis 
of  popularity  He  hopes  to  revisit  thousands  of  the  domestic 
circles  of  his  Agricultural  readers  in  the  pages  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Magazine  for  the  young,  and  promises  to  do  all  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  make  the  visits  of  The  Schoolfellow  welcome  and  eager¬ 
ly  desired. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed,  post-paid, 
to,  C.  M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  10,  1853— mlt. 


New,  Rare  and  Valuable  Seeds. 

NEW  VARIETY  OF  SWEET  CORN. 

MESSRS.  HOVEY  &  CO.,  No.  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston , 
would  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public, 
that  they  have  pirrehased  the  entire  stock  of  the  OLD  COLO¬ 
NY  SWEET  CORN,  raised  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Volume 
XVI,  page  529. 

It  is  a  true  hybrid  and  the  most  remarkable  variety  ever 
produced.  It  was  raised  in  1847,  from  the  Southern  White 
Corn,  impregnated  with  the  early  Sweet  Corn  of  New-Eng- 
land.  The  ears  are  of  remarkable  size,  containing  sixteen, 
eighteen  or  twenty ,  and  sometimes  twenty-four  rows  each. 
In  its  productiveness  it  is  unsurpassed,  a  single  stock  planled 
after  the  middle  of  June  producing  six  ears.  It  is  the  richest, 
sweetest  and  most  delicious  corn  known.  An  analysis  of  it, 
and  several  other  sorts,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  shows  that  ills 
more  abundant  in  saccharine  matter  than  any  other  variety, 
its  composition  being  “dextrine,  sugar,  and.  phosphate,’,5  while 
the  common  varieties  contain  considerable  “oil  and  gluten.” 

It  lias  been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  for  three  years,  and  has  not  onily  received  the 
commendation  of  the  Society,  but  has  been  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prizes: 

1850.  For  a  new  variety  of  Sweet  Com, . $2  00 

1851.  For  a  new  variety  of  Sweet  Corn,  called 

the  Old  Colony, .  8  00 

For  superior  specimens  of  the  Old  Colony 

Sweet  Corn,  Silver  Medal, .  5  00 

1S52.  For  fine  specimens'  of  do  2  00 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables,1  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  in  their  Report  for  1852,  remark,  “  That 
the  Old  Colony  Sweet  Corn,  raised  by  Mr.  Pope,  we  recom¬ 
mend  as  worthy  of  cultivation  by  all  ” 

The  Old  Colony  Sweet  Corn,  though  not  as  early  as  the 
Common  Sweet,  is  sufficiently  so  to  produce  a  perfect  crop 
in  New-England.  Two  sowings,  one  in  May  and  the  other 
in  June,  will  supply  the  table  from  July  until  frost.  All  who 
have  eaten  it,  pi-onounce  it  the  most  luscious  variety,  and  an 
invaluable  addition  to  our  esculent  vegetables. 

Single  Ears,  25  cents  each.  The  trade  supplied  on 
reasonable  terms. — FebV  19. — Seow — 3t — mlt 

Valuable  Potatoes  for  Sale. 
rj''HE  subscriber  offers  the  following  valuable  varieties  for 
J.  sale,  apart  of  which  are  described  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society. 

This  Society  awarded  him  a  special  premium  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Utica,  and  also  $100  at  their  meeting  at  Albany  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month,  (Dee.,)  as  encouragement  in  these  ex¬ 
perimental  efforts. 

1st.  The  Rough  Purple  Chili,  imported  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  April.  1851,  at  a  great  expense.  In  yield,  hardiness,  and 
table  quality,  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $10  per  bushel. 

This  potato  yielded  me  this  year  ninety-two  from  one,  by 
measure;  while  to  Mr.  Dela field  of  Geneva,  it  yielded  one 
hundred  and  twelve  from  one,  by  weight. 

2nd.  Seedlings  originated  in  1849.  They  are  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  fit  for  the  table.  Price $3  per  bushel. 

Many  of  these  have  been  tested  this  year,  under  the  eye  of 
the  State  Society,  and  have  yielded  from  twenty  to  sixty- 
four,  from  one. 

3d.  Seedlings  of  1852.  These  consist  of  many  choice 
kinds,  selected  from  four  thousand  two  hundred  varieties, 
grown  mostly  from  seed  balls  of  No.  1  and  2,  above.  This 
collection  was  made  with  great  care  in  regard  to  hardiness, 
flesh,  yield  and  mode  of  growth;  and  it  is  believed  to  afford  a 
basis  for  the  entire  renewal  of  the  potato  crop  in  our  country. 
Price  $10  per  bushel. 

4th.  Potato  seed— from  the  seed  ball.  This  was  borne  by 
No.  1  and  2  above.  It  lias  been  proved,  and  is  warranted  to 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  hardy,  productive  and  shapely  va¬ 
rieties.  Price  $1  per  paper;  each  of  which  contains  over 
one  thousand  seeds.  These  will  be  sent  by  mail,  the  postage 
to  he  paid  by  myself. 

[Cr*Each  parcel  of  potaloes  ordered,  will  he  put  up  with 
care,  the  kinds  kept  separate,  and  forwarded  by  express,  ca¬ 
nal,  or  private  conveyance,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  advised  for  immediate  field  crops,  and  No, 
3,  for  new  sorts  for  the  years  following. 

Persons  passing  through  Utica,  are  invited  to  call  and  see 
specimens  at  the  store  of  Wm.  Bristol  Sc  Co.,  Druggists,  No. 
108  Genesee-street,  or  at  the  house  of  the  subscriber,  near 
the  Insane  Asylum.  C.  E  GOODRICH. 

Orders  answered  for  cash  only. 

References — The  Officers  of  the  State  Ag.  Society; 
John  Delafield,  near  Geneva;  J.  P.  Fogg,  of  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Rochester;  Wm.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Utica;  Ciias, 
Tracy,  Esq.  New-York  city ;  C.  L.  Whiting,  Granviile,  Ohio. 
Utica,  Feb.  15. — 2t. 
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Syracuse  Nurseries, 

Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 

OUR  nursery  grounds,  among  the  largest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  country,  are  now  covered  with  a  splendid 
stock  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUB¬ 
BERY,  ROSES,  Ac.  We  therefore  invite  the  attention  of 
Nurserymen ,  Dealers ,  and  Amateurs ,  and  request  them  to 
call  and  examine  our  stock. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES, 
AND  APRICOTS,  of  all  the  standard  sorts — stocky  and  well 
formed. 

DWARF  APPLES — On  Doucain  and  Paradise  stocks, 
one  and  two  years  old. 

DWARF  AND  PYRAMIDAL  PEAR  TREES— Of  all 
the  best  sorts — two  and  three  years  old — very  tine  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

DWARF  CHERRIES — Of  all  the  standard  and  new  sorts 
GOOSEBERRIES — 3,000  plants,  of  all  the  best  Lanca¬ 
shire  sorts — strong  and  very  tine. 

CURRANTS — ■Victoria,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  White  and 
Red  Dutch,  Ac. 

RASPBERRIES— Large  Fruited  Monthly,  Faslolff,  Fran¬ 
conia,  White  and  Red  Antwerps;  also  Wilder,  Cushing,  and 
Orange,  of  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia. 

GRAPES — All  the  hardy  sorts,  including  the  Schuylkil 
Muscadel,  as  well  as  plants  of  all  the  best  foreign  sorts,  in 
pots. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES— Of  fine  size,  including  Scar¬ 
let  Flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Double  Flowering  do.,  Cut 
leaved  do.,  Silver  Abeles,  Mountain  Ash,  Sugar  Maples, 
Elms,  Purple  Beech,  Gold  Barked  Ash,  Weeping  Cherries, 
Weeping  Sophora.  Beech  and  Ash.  Ac. 

ROSES — One  of  the  largest  and  richest  collections  in  the 
United  States,  containing  everything  new  and  rare  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  collections — also  the  celebrated  new.  Double  Yellow, 
Frangranl,  Climbing  Rose  “Augusta.” 

EVERGREENS — We  have  on  hand,  and  arc  receiving 
largely  this  spring,  of  the  rare  sorts,  as  well ‘‘as  Norway  Firs, 
Balsam  do.,  European  Silver  do..  Deodar  and  Lebanon  Ce¬ 
dars,  Weymouth  and  Australian  Pines,  Scotch,  Corsican,  and 
Laricio  Pines,  Ac.,  Ac. 

PiE'ON I ES — A  large  collection  of  both  tree  and  herbace¬ 
ous  varieties. 

DAHLIAS — 150  varieties  of  all  tlte  good  old  sorts,  with 
many  fine  new  ones.  The  great  fancy  flower,  Wonderful, 
and  Lilac  King,  the  gem  of  last- season.  Also.  Flower  of 
the  Day,  Admiral,  George  Glenny.  Mrs.  Hansard,  Mrs.  Way- 
land,.  Barsline,  Seraph,  Approbation,  Anticipation,  Miss 
>  Compton,  Ac.;  old  sorts,  whole  roots,  25  cents,  per  dozen  $2. 
New  varieties  50  cents  each  in  pots  in  May — per  dozen  5fiH. 50. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS— One  of  the’ best  and  largest 
collections,  including  nlmo-t  every  novelty,  also  the  new  fancy 
at  id  sea  riel  G  ER  AN  I UM  S— H  E  LI  OTR  O  PES  —  Replans, 
Gem,  Immortalite  de  Maria'  Louise  and  Coiymbosuin; 
HOY  AS — Bella,  Imperialis  and  Bidevelliniva ;  FUCHSIAS — 
Madam  Soiitag’  Dr.  Gross',  Alpha,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Don 
Giovanni,  Clapton  Hero, Psyche,  Voltig.eur,  Dr.  Jephson,  Ac., 
Lantana  Eiringii,  Ac.  Ac. 

SHRUBS — Veronica  Auflcrsonii,  Gardenia  foriunii,  Lobe¬ 
lia  fulgens  insignis,  (Esehyiiaiitluis.  WigeLa  Rosea,  For- 
sytlifea.  Viridissima.  Deutzias,  Ribes  Gordon!,  Spireas,  Loni- 
ceras.  Ac..  Ac. 

PETUNIAS — A  splendid  collection  of  the  finest  sorts; 
CARNATIONS  AND  PR  OTEES— Named  sorts  $3  to 
$4.50  der  dozen.  Fine  seedling  Carnal  ions.  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  hundred.  # 

CLIMBERS— Manrandins,  Lophnspermums,  Loasns,  Ca- 
leStig.ia  pubescqns,  Ipomeas,  Cobeas,  Manettius  glabra  and 
bicolor,  Physianllms  Albans,  Ac. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 80  dwarf  varieties;  also  the 
best  large  sorts 

VERBENAS — A  splendid  collection  of  ,70  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  splendid  new  ones — Montana.  Parfume  Made¬ 
leine,  Mrs.  Mills,  Macrantha,  Exquisite,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  our 
new  seedling,  Delicata  Odorata. 

PHLOXES — Our  collection  is  very  large,  having  import¬ 
ed  all  the  finest  European  varieties,  among  them  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Roi  de  Leopold,  Genl.  Changariiier,  Myerdphylla  Super- 
l>a.  Macrantha,  Mamselle  Adam,  Apiande  d’  Artoisej  Madam 
Henderson.  Compte  de  Chambourd,  Ne  Pius  Ultra.  A.,  Ac. 

STRAWBERRIES — All  the  fine  leading  sorts,  including 
many  new  ones. 

HEDGE  PLANTS — Buckthorn,  Cedar.  Privet  and  Osage 
Orange. 

Storks — Pear,  French  Quince,  Mahaleb  and  Doucain. 

All  orders  packed  in  the  very  best  manner  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Catalogues,  with  full  descriptions,  forwarded  gratis  to  all 
post-paid  applications,  inclosing  one  stamp. 

Syracuse,  Feb.  3,  1S52.— 5— licit. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  No  Y. 

A  SAUL  A  CO.,  in  inviting  the  attention  of  their  patrons 
•  and  the  public  in  general,  to  their  very  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  Ac.,  Ac.,  would  respect  fully  inform  them  that  the 
stock  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  is  unusually 
fine,  both  as  regards  quality  of  trees  and  variety  of  kinds,  Ac. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  have  ren¬ 
dered  proverbial  the  success  of  the  trees  sent  from  here,  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  accuracy  and  precision  so  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  for  which'  this 
establishment  has  long  been  celebrated,  render  errors  pi  no¬ 
menclature  of  rare  occurrence. 

They  have  propagated  in  large  quantities,  all  the  leading 
standard  varieties,  which  are  proved  best  adapted  for  general 
cultivation,  especially  those  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomofogjcal  Society;  as  well  as  all  novelties  both  of  'native 
and  foreign  origin. 

To  particularize,  within  the  limits  of  an  ad  erlisement, 
would  be  impossible;  they  refer  to  their  general  catalogue, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  pre-paid  applicants,  on  en¬ 
closing  a  Post  Office  Stamp. 

The  following  comprises  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  are 
all  of  fine  growth,, viz: 

PEARS — in  400  varieties,  both  standards  on  their  own 
stock,  for  orchard  culture;  and  on  Quince  for  dwarfs,  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  Quenouille  for  garden  culture. 

APPLES — in  over  three  hundred  varieties,  both  standards, 
and  Dwarfs,  also  Cherries,  both  standards  atid  dwarfs,  Plum, 
Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Quince  trees  in  every  variety. 

GRAPE  .'VINES — (both  native  and  foreign  for  vineries.) 
Gooseberies,  (50  best  Lancashire  varieties.)  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry  plants  of  all  leading  and  known  kinds, 
togeiher  with  Seakale  plants,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots, 
Ac  ,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  both  decidu¬ 
ous  and  evergreen,  suitable  for  street  and  lawn  planting,  em¬ 
bracing  all  ibe  new  and  rare  Conifers,  Weeping  trees,  and 
Shrubs  of  recent  introduction. 

ROSES — in  every  variety,  including  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Hybrid  Bourbon,  Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid  Damask  ;  Pfarie, 
Boursalt,  Ayrshire,  and  other  climbing  and  garden  varieties, 
as  well  as  the  more  lender;  Tea,  China,  Bengal,  Bourbon, 
and  Noisette  kinds. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. — A  large  collection  of  Pseo- 
nias,  Phloxes,  Campanula,  Penstemon,  CEuothera,  Ac.,  Ac. 

DAHLIAS  mid  bedding  plants,  for  the  parterre  and  flower 
garden,  in  large  quantities  and  variety. 

.HEDGE  PLANTS— 100,000,  2  year  old,  Bucklhorn  and 
Osage  Orange  plants;  Arborvitee  for  screens,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Dealers -and  Planters  of  trees,  cn  a  large  scale,  will  be  dealt 
with  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Newburgh,  Feb.  20th,  1S53. — mar — 2t 


The  Stowel!  Ever  Green  Sweet  Corn. 

A  FEW  bushels  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  from 
seed  raised  by  Professor  .T.  J.  Mapes,  L  L.  D.,  for  sale, 
per  bushel,  $10;  peck.  $5;  half  peek.  $3;  quart.  $1 ;  sent 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  by  mail.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  kind  of  Sweet  Corn,  ever  grown.  No  Farmer  should 
be  without  it.  Due  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  corn 
by  Prof.  Mapes,  is  that  it  may  be  kept  green  - and  fresh  all 
the  year  round.  The  subscriber’s  limited  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  enable  him  lo  endorse  this.  Address,  post¬ 
paid,  ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
[From  the  “Working  Farmer,”  September,  1851.  By 
Professor  M  apes  ] 

“  We  have  long  been  convinced,  that  sweet  corn  would 
prove  superior  as  green  fodder  to  any  other  ;  and  the  only 
objection  urged  against  its  use,  has  been  the  smatleryield  per 
acre,  compared  with  other  kinds.  We. are  now  prepared  to 
recommend  the  use  of  Stowell’s  Ever  Green  Coni  for 
this  purpose.  The  stalks  are  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of 
sugar-cane,  and  double  the  quantity  can  be  grown  to  the  acre 
to  that  resulting  from  ordinary  sweet  corn. 

[Prof.  Mapes,  in  the  “  Working  Fanner,”  December,  1851, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  preserving  the  Slowed 
Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  : — ] 

“  The  ears  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  the 
husk  should  be  lied  at  the  nose  (silk  end,)  to  prevent  drying, 
when  the  corn  will  keep  soft, white, and  plump  for  more  than 
a  year ,  if  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Man¬ 
agers  after  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  last  year,  we 
ptesented  them  with  this  corn  of  two  successive  year’s 
growth  boiled,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  This  year  we  sent  to  the  Fair,  one  stalk, 
containing  eight  full  and  fair  ears,  and  could  have  sent  many 
hundred  stalks  of  six  ears  each.”  Jan.  27,  1853 — ll*clt* 
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Basket  Willow. 

CUTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  basket  willow,  (with  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation,  for  sale  at  $5  a  thousand,  by 
WM.  H.  DENNING,  Fishkill  Landing.  Dutchess  County. 
March  1 — m2t.* 


JEvergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order,  American 
Arbor  Vitae,  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack,  Silver 
Fir,  Red  and  Black  Spruce,  American  Hemlock  and  White 
Pine. 

Also  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  and  High  Cranber¬ 
ries,  at  very  low  prices — 6  inches  to  6  feet  high — faithfully  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  packed,  so  as  to  bear  rough  handling,  and  go  to 
any  of  the  Western  and  Southern  states — from  Boston,  by 
railroad  and  boats.  For  terms,  & c.,  address,  post-paid, 

WM.  MANN,  Bangor.  Me. 

Feb.  10,  1853—  m3t. 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLWANGER  <fc  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
nurserymen,  dealers,  and  planters,  to  the  immense  stock 
of  trees  now  on  their  grounds,  embracing  Fruit  Trees  of  ev¬ 
ery  description,  viz : 

STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHER¬ 
RIES,  PEACHES,  &c.,  on  free  stocks,  for  orchards,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  well  formed. 

DWARF  AND  PYRAMIDAL  PEAR  TREES,  on  quince 
stocks.  About  50,000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can 
be  so  worked,  two  year  old  trees,  low  branched,  vigorous  and 
beautiful. 

DWARF  AND  PYRAMIDAL  CHERRIES,  on  Mahaleb 
stocks.  Fine  one,  two,  and  three  year  old  trees,  well 
branched  and  finely  formed. 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES,  on  Paradise  and  Doucain 
stocks.  Beautiful  two  year  old  trees,  with  heads  for  imme¬ 
diate  bearing — besides  vigorous  yearlings 

GOOSEBERRIES.  —  Large  Lancashire  sorts.  Strong 
plants  for  immediate  bearing. 

CURRANTS. — Including  the  Cherry ,  Victoria ,  White 
Chape ,  and  many  other  new  and  fine  sorts.  See  our  cata¬ 
logue. 

RASPBERRIES.— The  new  Large  fruited  Monthly, Fas- 
tolff,  Sic.,  fyc.  A  complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 

GRAPES. — Hardy,  native  sorts — Isabella,  Catawba,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Sfc. — strong  two  and  three  year  old  vines.  Thirty  varie¬ 
ties  of  Foreign  Grapes,  for  vineries — strong,  thrifty  plants,  ill 
pots. 

STRAWBERRIES  of  all  desirable  varieties,  and  all  other 
fruits  cultivated. 

RHUBARB. — Genuine  Myatt's  Victoria,  Myatt's  Lineeus, 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Downing's  Colossal ,  and  hybrids  of 
the  above,  of  our  own  raising  from  seed,  quite  equal  to  any  of 
them. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  no  nursery  collection  can  offer  a  stronger 
guarantee  to  purchasers  in  this  respect.  The  stock  is  all 
grown  on  new,  fresh  soil,  and  is  healthy,  well  matured,  and 
hardy.  We  ask  purchasers  to  examine  it 

ORNAMENTAL.— Large  trees,  for  streets,  parks,  &c  , 
such  as  Horse  Chestnuts ,  Silver  Maples,  Sugar  Maples, 
Snowy  Abeles,  Mountain  Ash,  Elms,  and  Tulip  Trees,  in 
large  quantities  cheap. 

RARE  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  TREES,  embracing 
the  most  novel,  remarkable,  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs, 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  that  can  be  grown  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  For  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue. 

ROSES. — One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected  by 
us  in  person,  last  summer. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  imported  annually  from  Holland. 
DAHLIAS. — The  new  English  and  F'rench  prize  sorts  of 
1851-52,  besides  fine  older  ones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  California. 

Orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply' 
and  enclose  stump  to  cover  postage,  which  must  be  prepaid  : 
No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs.  &c. 

No.  3.  A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  bedding  plants. 

No.  4.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue,  for  Nurserymen  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  purchase  largely. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 7 — 2t — mlt. 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  following  Evergreens  can  be  supplied  by  the  quanti¬ 
ty,  at  low  prices: 

Norway  Spruce,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet. 

American  White  Spruce,  2  to  3  feet. 

Balsam  Fir  2  to  4  feel. 

Austrian  Pine,  1  to  3  feet. 

Scotch  Fir.  I  to  3  feet. 

Red  Cedar,  li  to  2  feet. 

American  Arbor  vitae,  1  to  2  feet. 

Chinese  Arbor  vitae,  2  to  3  feet. 

Deodar  Cedar,  1  io  Q  feet. 

Chili  Pine,  (Auracaria  imbricata,)  12  to  18  inches. 

Japan  Cedar,  (Crypiomeriea  Japonica,  1  to  5  feet. 

Lofty  or  Bliolan  Pine,  ^Pinus  excelsa,)  one  foot. 

Himalayn  Spruce,  (Abies  morinda,)  6  to  12  inches. 

And  many  oilier  rare  species  and  varieties,  forming  one  of 
the  most  complete  assortments  of  Conifers  in  the  United 
States.  ELLWANGER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope,  Nurse¬ 
ries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  12— 7— 2i— mlt. 


Grass  Seeds. 

riMMOTEIY,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Lucern,  Ray  Grass, 
A  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Red  Top,  and 
Lawn  mixed  grass,  all  of  ilie  best  quality.  For  sale  by 
LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING,  No.  25  Cliff  St., 
March  1 — 2l.  near  Fulton,  New-York. 


Cofdenham  Nursery, 

Near  Newburgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

To  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  others. 

HHI-IE  subscriber  solicits  the  attention  of  all  Tree-planters, 

A  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  to  his  present  stock  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  which  is  much  larger  than  he  has  ever  before  of¬ 
fered.  It  embraces  among  others, 

55,000  APPLE  TREES, 

from  7  to  11  feet  high,  and  of  thrifty  growth,  from  $12  to  $15 
per  hundred,  and  from  $100  to  $125  per  thousand ;  among 
which  are  the  following  varieties:  Summer — Drap  d’Or, 
Early  Harvest,  tart,  Early  Junealing,  Early  Crofton,  Early 
Sweet  Bough,  Red  Astracan,  Early  Red  Bough,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Rose  Autumn — Alexander,  Beauty  of  Ken?,  Fall  Har¬ 
vey,  Fall  Pippin,  Fail  Bough,  Graveustein,  Jersey  Sweet, 
Maiden  Blush,  Pound  Sweeting,  Porter,  Rambo,  Red  Doctor, 
Detroil,  Straat.  Winter — American  Golden  Russett,  Bald¬ 
win,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Cass  or  Cos,  Court  of  Wyck, . 
Pippin.  Domine,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Esopus  Spitzenhurgh,  # 
Flushing  Spitzenhurgh,  Red  Gillyflower,  Golden  Fragrant, 
Green  Domine,  Gloria  Mundi,  Hartford  Sweet,  Hubbard- 
ston  Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  Lady  Sweeting,  Lady  A.,  Minis¬ 
ter,  Marygold,  Michael  Henry’s  Pippin,  Moose,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Northern  Spy',  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Pennock,  Red  AVin- 
ter,  Ramsdill’s  Sweet,  Pearmain,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxlmry  Russelt,  Large  Russett,  Late  Russett,  Swaar,  Seek- 
no-further,  Talltnan  Sweeting,  Vandervere,  Golden  Bell¬ 
flower,  Crow  Egg,  Tiff’s  Sweet,  Sweet  Pippin  or  Hog  Is¬ 
land  Sweeting,  Willis’  Sweeting.  Pomme  Royal,  See.,  Sc c. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  PEAR,  CHERRY,  PEACH, 
PLUM,  APRICOT  and  QUINCE  TREES,  Grape  Vines, 
Gooseberry ,  Currants,  fyc.,  Sfc.  A  large  number  of 

THE  GREAT  BIGARREAU  CHERRY, 

worked  from  the  original  tree,  an  outline  and  description  of 
which  was  given  in  the  “  Horticulturist”  of  January',  1851 
In  an  extract  from  that  artiele,  the  lamented  A.  J.  Downing 
says: — ‘  The  Great  Bigarrea.u,  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  cherries,  and  appears  to  be 
scarcely  at  all  known  to  pomologists.  A  foreign  variety — 
perhaps  more  distinct  than  any  other  large  cherry',  in  its  fo¬ 
liage,  growth  and  the  size,  excellence  and  color  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  equal  to  the  Black  Tartarian  in  flavor,  and  sur- 
surpasses  it  in  beauty  and  productiveness,  certainly  should 
not  be  unknown  to  American  pomologists.  Lindley  M.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Nurseryrman,  Coldenham,  Orange  co  ,  N.  Y.,  first  as¬ 
tonished  us  by  bringing  branches  of  this  tree  in  full,  laden 
with  superb  fruit,  two  years  ago.  Supposing-  we  should  be 
able  to  identify  it  with  some  foreign  variety,  we  made  a  draw¬ 
ing  and  description  of  it  at  the  time,  and  waited  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  research  on  the  subject.  So  far,  our  labor  for  two  sea¬ 
sons  has  been  in  vain,  to  identify  it  with  any  oilier  sort,  and  we 
now  publish  the  description  to  introduce  what  we  think  the 
most  magnificent  of  Cherries,  to  the  notice  of  our  fruit 
growers.”  Price  50  cents  a  piece,  or  $35  per  hundred.  All 
other  cherries  30  cents  each,  or  $25  per  hundred. 

Trees  packed  in  moss,  with  great  care,  for  transportation, 
and  delivered  at  Newburgh,  from  which  place  boats  go  dai¬ 
ly',  to  New-York,  Albany'  and  Troy.  Catalogues  will  be 
furnished  1o  applicants.  LTNDLEY  M.  FERRIS. 

February  3,  1853.— 5— lcl 
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Gooseberries,  Fastolf  Raspberries,  &c. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C.,  'offers  the  following  for 
for  sale 

4,000  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  comprising  all  the  leading 
varieties,  such  as  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  Red  Warring¬ 
ton,  Champagne,  Leigh’s  Rifleman,  Parkinson’s  Green  Lau¬ 
rel,  Woodward’s  Whitesmith,  &c.  The  plants  are  very 
vigorous  and  thrifty,  and  true  to  name. 

4,000  Fastolf  Raspberries,  strong  canes,  warranted  the 
genuine  variety.  * 

300  Raby  Castle  or  Victoria  Red  Currant — the  largest  and 
best.  300  Wilmot’s  large  Red  do  500  White  Dutch  do. 

300  Black  Naples  do.  The  above  at  very  reasonable 

prices. — March  1,  1852. — It 


Thorough  Bred  Devons  For  Sale. 
rpHE  undersigned  offer  for  sale  the  following 
1  BULLS. — 1st.  “  Unras,”— calved  March'l9th,  1851.  1st 
piize  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,  1852.  Sire 
“  Megunticook  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert,”  (102) ;  dam, 
“  Nonpareille,  by  Lord  Lynedock.” 

2d.  “  Red  Jacket  ’’—calved  May  5th,  1852.  1st  prize  as 
calf  at  show  of  American  Institute,  1852.  Sire,  “Megunti¬ 
cook;”  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert,”  (102);  dam,  “Meadow 
Lilly,”  by  “  Baronet,”  (6);  g.  d.  “  Helena.” 

3d.  “  Osceola  ” — calved  September  11th,  1852.  Sire,  “  May 
boy,”  (71);  grand-sire,  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  dam,  “  Moss- 
rose,”  by  “Duke  of  York,”  (37);  g.  d.  “  Nonpareille,”  by 
“  Lord  Lynedock.” 

4th.  “  Dacotah  ” — calved  October  29th,  1852.  Sire.  “  May- 
boy,”  (71);  grand  sire,  “Duke  of  York,”  (37);  dam,  “Red¬ 
bud,”  by  “  Megunticook;”  g.  d.  “ Nonpareille,”  by  Lord 
Lynedock. 

HEIFERS. — 1st.  “Rose” — calved  October,  1849;  bred 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gapper,  Canada  West.  Sire,  “  Major ;”  grand- 
sire,  “Billy;”  dam,  “Cherry,”  by  “Billy;”  grand-dam, 
“Beauty.” 

2d.  “  Gazelle  ’’—calved  October,  1850  ;  bred  by  Mr.  R  C. 
Gapper,  C.  W.  Sire,  “Rob  Roy;”  grand-sire,  “  Santa- 
Anna  ;”  dam,  “Cherry,”  by  ‘SBllly ;”  g.  d.  “Beauty.” 

These  animals  are  of  the  best  blood  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  “  Megunticook,”  “May-boy.”  and  “Nonpareille,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  imported  from  the  herd  of  George  Turner,  Esq., 
and  Helena,”  from  that  of  James  Quartly,  Esq.,  by  our¬ 
selves;  while  “Billy”  and  “  Beauty,”  were  imported  by 
Mr.  Gapper,  from  that  of  James  Davy. 

With  the  rest  of  our  herd,  they  may  be  seen  at  all  times, 
on  our  farm,  3  miles  from  the  Rhinebeck  station  of  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  English  Herd  Book. — • 
Animals  delivered,  free  of  expense,  in  Albany  or  New-York. 

W.  P.  Sc  C.  S.  WAINWRIGHT. 

Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  go..  N.  Y. — March  1 — m3t 

Balsam  Firs,  Arbor  Vitae,  and  other  Forest  Trees. 

HENRY  LITTLE  Sc  CO.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  number  of  Evergreen  and  other  Forest  Trees, 
taken  up  with  earth  on  the  roots ,  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  steamboats  or  rail¬ 
roads,  and  carefully  packed  in  large  boxes,  at  short  notice,  at 
the  following  prices,  viz: 

From  6  inches  to  1  foot,  at  1  cent,  or  $10  per  1000. 

From  1  foot  to  2  feet,  at  1^  cents,  or  $15  per  1000. 

The  above  prices  refer  more  particularly  to  Balsam  Fir  and 
Arbor  Vitae  Trees. 

We  charge  what  the  boxes  cost,  but  nothing  for  packing. 
For  three  years  past,  the  trees  we  have  procured  and  seiit 
to  a  distance,  have  lived  generally,  and  have  given  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Evergreens  will  not  live  unless  taken  up  with  great 
care.  Bangor,  Feb.  1,  1853— m3t 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

No.  53  Courtland-street,  Netv-York. 

GEORGE  H.  BARR  &  CO.,  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  See., 
See.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. — 
Their  assortment  includes 

PLOWS— All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and  with¬ 
out  Thrashers,  &c. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  the  improved  kinds,  and  some 
Of  recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS— Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse- power 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators,  Harrow's,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns  of  all  the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Hoes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
tools.  Feb.  1— 2t 


Bullock’s  Patent  Seed  Planter, 

An  entirely  New  Article ,  specially  adapted  to  the  Planting 
of  Corn,  Beans ,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

A  HIGHLY  useful  implement  for  the  agriculturist,  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  in 
the  couni  ry,  both  in  the  saving  of  labor,  and  the  increased 
yiela  of  his  crop, abundantly  rewarding  the  trifling  investment. 
Patented  Nov.  2,  1852.  Price  $4. 

One  man  will  plant 
an  acre  of  Corn  in  2£ 
hours,  putting  an  ex¬ 
act  number  of  grains 
in  each  hill,  and  at 
equal  distances  apart, 

thus  in  addition 

*  * 

to  the  saving  of  time, 
which  is  two -thirds, the 
gain  in  the  crop  on  five 
acres,  would  more 
than  pay  for  six  ma¬ 
chines.  q 

It  has  been  showm 
by  actual  experiment, 
in  planting  alternate 
row’s  of  corn  on  a  field 
with  the  planter,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  rows  plan¬ 
ted  by  the  planter 
would  easily  produce 
seven  bushels  to  the 
acre  increase,  over  the 
old  plan.  So  every 
farmer  who  desires  a 
large  crop,  will  avail 
himself  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  in  the  use 
of  this,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  inventions  in 
agriculture. 

Read  the  remarks  of  the  American  Artizan,  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper  of  New'-York : 

“  Bullock’s  Patent  Seed  Planter  is  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  in  agricultural  implements  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  notice.  It  is  for  planting  seed  in  hills  or  drills;  is  carried 
in  the  hand  like  a  W'uiking  cane,  and  every  time  it  is  set  down 
it  plants  a  hill,  planting  the  seeds  at  equal  distances  apart;  a 
saving  of  at  least  one-half  the  time,  and  a  great  increase  of 
crops,  in  consequence  of  ihe  seeds  all  being  separated,  there¬ 
by  allou'ing  each  stalk  sufficient  soil  for  its  roots,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  light  and  air,  and  lastly,  the  facilities  for  culti¬ 
vating,  the  hills  being  perfectly  even,  the  plow  or  cultivator 
can  be  w'orked  close  to  the  hill,  thereby  saving  all  necessity 
of  hoeing. 

For  County  Rights  or  Machines  applytoA.  T.  HOLMES, 
(46  Hudson  St.,)  Agent  for  the  County  of  Albany. 

Albany,  Feb.,  1853  — 7— It- mlt. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

rj^  HIS  extraordinary  fertilizer,  the  effects  of  w'hich  as  a 
-L  manure  and  general  assistant  1o  soils,  has  proved  itself 
invaluable  to  the  agriculturist.  This  most  important  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  soil  is  being  daily  removed  and  taken  up  by 
plants  in  solution,  and  unless  such  substance  be  returned,  fer¬ 
tility  must  decrease,  and  land  become  poor.  Its  promoting 
and  pushing  power  of  growth,  in  giving  strength  to  planis 
W'hile  ih  their  young  and  tender  state,  fortifying  them  for  ear¬ 
ly  maturity,  and  enriching  qualities,  excells  over  all  other 
manures.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  its  first  introduction  in 
England,  where  also  a  patent  right  was  granted  the  first  ma¬ 
ker  after  the  experiment  was  proved  of  its  magic  effects  on 
land.  The  progressive  high  repute  of  its  properties  has  caus¬ 
ed  the  demand  each  year  to  increase,  and  at  the  present  time 
some  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  sold  to  the  farmers. 
The  subscriber  has  had  much  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  manure  in  Europe,  which  leads  him  lo  suppose  he 
stands  unequalled  by  any  other  more  able  competitor.  Some 
considerable  quantities  were  disposed  of  last  season,  the  bene¬ 
ficial  result  of  which  has  caused  all  that  watched  its  power  to 
send  orders  for  delivery  in  the  coming  spring.  Being  in  a 
perfect  pow'der,  it  is  at  once  easy  in  handling,  may  be  sown 
with  seed,  broadcast,  or  drilled  in.  To  prevent  deception, 
henceforward  all  bags  or  other  packages  w’ill  be  branded  wdlh 
the  maker’s  name.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  following  agricultural 
warehouses  in  New'-York. 

Longett  Sc  Griffing,  25  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  R.  L.  Allen, 
late  A.  B.  Allen's,  189  Water  Street,  N.  Y  ,  where  purchas¬ 
ers  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  chemically  pure  and  genuine 
article.  Enquire  for  De  Burgh’s  No.  1  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime.  March  1. — m3t. 
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Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2*  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $225 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1  25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3£  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2£  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
.Cliff-street,  New- York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 

Feb.  1— ctf. 


Seeds. 

"'HE  undersigned  being  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  ex- 
X  isling  among  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  m  relation 
to  seeds  as  usually  sold  by  Agricultural  Warehouses,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  so  long  known  to 
the  public  as  a  competent  Seedsman,  and  have  placed  this 
department  of  their  business  under  his  control*  They  have 
also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  Mapes,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  seed  raising,  to  furnish  ihem  with  an  assortment  of 
the  choicest  seeds.  Their  Foreign  and  California  arrange¬ 
ments  will  ensure,  in  addition  to  garden  seeds,  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  Ac.,  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO., 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

Feb.  1— 2t  "  53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Nutmeg  Potato. 

A  FEW  SACKS  of  these  superior  Potatoes  may  be  had 
for  seed  of  the  subscribers.  These  Potatoes  have  never 
been  diseased,  and  are  as  hard  and  firm  when  one  year  old, 
as  when  dug.  They  ripen  in  June,  being  among  the  earliest 
known  variety.  Price  $2  per  bushel. 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  1— 2t  GEO.  H  BARR  A  CO. 


Wanted. 

A  MAN  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  farm  and  veg¬ 
etable  garden.  J.  H.  WILLARD, 

3— 4tc2t  Troy  Female  Seminary. 


FOWLS. 


THOROUGH  bred  Shanghae  Fowls  for  sale,  (both  the 
White  and  Buff  varieties.)  Also  Eggs  for  hatching.  In¬ 
quire  of  H.  W.  DWIGHT,  818  Broadway,  Albany. 

Jan.  1 — wtf. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouseand  Seedstore. 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  Slates,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  . most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  oilier  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and.  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Culters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds ;  Ketchuni’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  "McCormick’s  Colton  Gins,  Colton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks'of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel.  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAVHER  A  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — mAwtf 


Manures. 

FERTILIZERS  of  all  kinds  for  sale  by  the  subscribers. 

IMPROVED  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  Su¬ 
perphosphate  of  Lime — both  the  above  made  after  the  recipe 
of  Prof.  Mapes. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-Dust,  Potash 
Sparlings,  Poudrette,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Ac..  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO., 

Feb.  1 — 2t  v  r  ::  '  53  Courtland-street,  N.  Y. 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— inly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


o 


Suffolk  Pigs, 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — mly.  Braintree,  Mass. 


For  Sale. . 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  thirty  Merino  Ewes,  and 
four  Buck  Lambs.  The  lambs  are  one-half  blood  of  the 
“  Atwood”  breed.  The  sheep  are  pronounced  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  State. 

LEVI  S.  WELLS. 

Feb.  1 — m2t.  New-Britain,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 

Short  Horns. 

I  HAVE  on  hand  and  for  sale,  two  Short  Horn  bull  calves 
— one  in  color  red  and  wdiite,  the  other  chiefly  red,  the 
get  of  Splendor ;  both  large,  and  possessing  much  quality , 
style ,  symmetry  and  substance.  JNO.  R.  PAGE. 

Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1— m2t. _ 

Wanted. 

A  PERSON  who  understands  “thorough  draining,”  as 
-practiced  in  England — especially  as  applied  to  swamps. 
None  need  apply,  except  such  as  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  a  work  of  the 
kind  Address  or  apply  in  person  to  F.  SHELDON,  No.  40 
Wall-street,  New-York. — Feb.  1. 

Valuable  Farm  For  Sale. 

^FHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  containing  108 
X  acres  of  first-rate  land,  situated  four  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Keoseville,  Clinton  county.  Upon  it  is  a  good  dwel¬ 
ling  house.  with  convenient  out  buildings;  well  fenced  into 
convenient  sized  fields  for  cultivation,  and  for  beauty  of  loca¬ 
tion,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Northern  New-York. 

Peru,  Feb.  1,  1853— 6t  WILLETS  KEESE. 


The  Xodi  Manufacturing  Company 

OFFER  their  Poudrette  this  season  at  their  usual  rates, 
viz:  One  barrel,  $2.00 — 2  barrels,  $3.50 — 3  barrels, 
$5.00 — 5  barrels,  $3.00—6  barrels,  $9.50,  and  any  amount 
over  6  barrels  $1  50  per  barrel.  Delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense,  on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  A  small  trial  requested. 

This  article  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  approved 
of  as  a  manure  for  corn  and  garden  vegetables,  that  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertisement  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Company 
will  send  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion.  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  use,  Ac. — also 
certificates  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  A.  J.  Downing,  and 
others,  together  with  olher  interesting  matter.  Orders  sent 
by  mail,  enclosing  money,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to" the 
“  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  New-York,”  office  74 
Cortiand  Street.  Jan.  1 — m5.w5t 


OF  proper  age  for  forming  vineyards,  cultivated  from,  and 
containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  fourteen  years  has  conferred  on 
the  Croton  Point  V  neyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those 
who  may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  4  years, 
as  will  enable  them  lo  cultivate  the  grape  with  entire  success, 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north.  All  communica¬ 
tions  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.D.,  New-York,  or 
Croton  Point,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  attention. 
The  additional  experience  of  two  past  seasons,  gives  him  full 
assurance  that  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning',  Ac.,  a  crop 
of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  in  most  of  the  north¬ 
ern,  and  all  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  states. 

N.  B.  To  those  who  take  .sufficient  to  plant  four  acres,  as 
he  directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  bearing,  furnish  the 
owner  with  one  of  his  vinedressers  whom  he  has  instructed 
in  his  mode  of  cult  ivation ;  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the 
vineyard,  and  ensure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only 
charge  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor.  R.  T.  U. 
Jan.  13— w9m‘2t. 
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The  American  Phrenological  Journal — Yol.  XV, II. 
for  1853,  devoted  to  Science,  Literature,  and  General  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau- 
st.,  New-York. 

Phrenology,  the  science  of  mind,  includes  in  its  wide 
domain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  faculties,  passions,  and  powers 
of  the  human  soul;  all  the  bodily  organism  over  which  the 
soul  presides,  with  its  structures  and  functions;  and  all  the 
realm  of  nature  to  which  man  is  related,  and  with  which  he 
should  live  in  harmony.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  man  and 
his  relations  to  God  and  to  the  universe.  It  is  thus  a  central 
and  comprehensive  science,  beginning  with  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  ending  with  all  his  possible  relations,  spiritual 
and  material.  It  is  thus  that  self  knowledge  is  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  therefore,  has  a  sphere 
that  is  universal.  All  philosophy,  all  science,  all  art,  all  the 
details  of  practical  life,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  in 
its  columns.  The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  not  been 
lost  to  us ;  nor,  amid  the  progress  of  this  wonderful  age,  have 
we  idly  lagged  behind.  The  Journal  will  endeavor  to  be 
still  a  little  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  of  its  own  former  ef¬ 
forts. 


$500  IN  PREMIUMS. 

Special  Announcement. 

N  order  to  bring  the  magazine  business  back  to  the  old 
channel  of  the  mails ,  under  the  reduced  postage,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of 

GRAHAM’S  MAGAZINE 

offers  premiums  amounting  to  Five  Hundred  Dollars  to 
the  Postmasters  or  residents  of  any  post-towns  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  send  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions, 
through  the  mails  prior  to  th e  first  of  July.  1853. 

First  Premium,  $‘200  for  the  Largest  Club. 

'  Second  Premium.  $150  for  the  Second  Best. 

Third  Premium,  $75  for  the  Third  Best. 

Fourth  Premtum,  $50  for  the  Fourth  Best. 

Fifth  Premium,  $25  for  the  Ffth  Best. 

And  to  the  Ten  next  largest  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of 
GRAHAM,  for  one  year,  with  five-dollar  binding. 

The  list  of  the  competitors  will  be  published  complete  at 
that  time,  so  that  the  utmost  fairness  may  be  manifest.  A 
statement  will  also  be  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  those 
towns  which  have  entered  into  competition,  with  the  number 
of  subscribers  sent  from  each,  up  to  that  time. 

The  Books  of  the  office  will  algo  be  subject  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  every  evidence  of  good  faith  fur¬ 
nished. 


The  Terms  are — 

Single  subscribers, . .  $3 

Six  subscriber*,  one  year, .  10 

Ten  “  “  . .  16 

Thirteen  “  “  .  20 


Phrenology,  the  science  which  unfolds  to  man  the  laws 
of  his  own  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Being,  will  still 
command  our  first  attention;  all  other  subjects  being,  in  fact, 
but  applications  and  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  this  sci¬ 
ence.  We  shall  illustrate  the  varieties  of  cerebral  develop, 
ment  by  spirited  and  truthful  engravings  of  striking  speci¬ 
mens  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  highest  and  lowest,  its  har 
monious  and  discordant,  its  symmetrical  and  grotesque  deve¬ 
lopments. 

Young  Men,  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities  of 
life,  and  anxious  to  start  right  and  understand  their  course, 
will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  monitor,  to  encourage  them 
in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to  prepare  them  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  success  in  life.  The  various  occupations  will  be 
discussed  in  the  light  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that 
every  one  may  know  in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man,  the 
Student,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Parent,  will  find  each  number 
of  the  Journal  an  instructive  and  valuable  companion. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  at  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  Address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS  &  WELLS, 

Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

This  Journal  is  doing  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  the 
gold-diggers  in  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  only  $1  per  year, 
and  is  worth  ten  times  that  in  any  family.— Cleveland  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Do  you  wish  to  acquire  the  most  important  knowledge  to 
be  learned  in  the  world?  Then  know  thyself.  To  do  this, 
send  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  read  it..  No  other 
work  now  published  can  be  so  useful  to  its  readers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  men  and  young  women. — New  Era. 

A  journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man,  written  in 
the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practiced  Editors,  and  afforded 
at  the  “  ridiculously  low  psice”  of  One  Dollar  a  Year,  must 
succeed  in  running  up  its  present  large  circulation  to  a  much 
higher  figure. — New-York  Tribune . 

Clubs  may  be  made  up,  and  single  subscriptions  sent 
in  to  the  publishers  at  once,  for  the  New  Volume.  Agents 
Wanted.  Feu.  1,  1853— m2t. 


Single  subscribers  may  be  added,  at  any  time,  at  the  rate 
of  the  first  club  sent. 

Competitors  need  not  confine  themselves  to  one  post-town, 
but  the  names  must  be  forwarded  by  the  competitor  himself 
whether  from  one  or  more  town-',  so  as  to  prevent  confusion. 

Address ,  GEO.  R.  GRAHAM, 

134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

P.  S  — We  presume  that  no  Postmaster,  with  whom  we 
have  done  business,  nor  any  Editor  with  whom  we  exchange, 
will  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  statements  set  forth,  as 
above,  will  be  lived  up  to ,  to  the  letter ,  in  all  respects.  G. 

Feb  1— m3t. 


Albany  Drain  Tile  Works. 

No  60  Lancaster  Street — West  of  Medical  College ,  Albany. 
r|''HE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  Draining  Tile  of  the 
JL  following  descriptions.  Prices  reduced. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

5£  inch  Rise,  or  \\  inch  Calibre, . .  $18  00  pr.  1000. 

3i  “  »  .  . .  15  00  “ 

3£  “  23  “  .  12  00  “ 

Sole  Tile. 

4|  inch  Rise,  or  31  inch  C.alibre, . $18  00  pr.  1000. 

31  “  “  2}  ■“  .  12  00  “ 

These  Tile  are  over  one  foot  ill  length,  and  are  so  formed 
as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  draining  land  from  12  to  20 
feet  each  side  of  the  drain — being  the  cheapest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  article  used. 

Tile  sufficiently  large  for  drains  around  dwellings,  at  $4  and 
$8  per  100  pieces.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1852— tf.  .JOHN  GOTT. 


New  and  Important  Insurance. 
Northern  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  Plattsburgh  N.  Y. 

INCORPORATED  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  July.  1851.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  lave 
Stock  insured  against  Death,  by  the  combined  risks  of  Fire, 
Water,  Accidents,  Diseases.  Ac  CAPITAL,  $50,000. 

GEORGE  MOORE,  Plattsburgh,  Sec’y. 

I.  C.  Mix,  Fort  Ann,  Gen.  Agent. 

October  13,  1851. 

This  company  are  now  organized  and  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  insurance.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
owners,  of  valuable  animals  will  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  this  mode  of  protection.  If  fire,  life  and 
marine  insurances  are  proper  and  expedient,  so  is  live  stock 
insurance :  the  reasons  for  insurance  are  equally  applicable 
to  all. 

For  terms  please  apply  to  Company’s  Agents. 

Plattsburgh,  July  1 — tf. 


Devon  Cattle. 

HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  full  blood  Devon  Cattle, 
one  full  blood  two-year  old  Bull,  and  three  .Bull  Calves 
The  Cows  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  Messrs.  Hurlbut’s. 
which  is  well  known  for  its  goodness  and  purity  of  blood. 
Address  L.  H.  COLBY,  Scipioville,  Cayuga  eo.,  N.  Y. 
3— 2tc2t 


Colman’s  European  Agriculture. 
TT'UROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  personal  observa- 
Jild  tion,  by  Henry  Colman,  of  Massachusetts.  Two  large 
octavo  vols.  Price,  when  neatly  bound,  the  same  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nos..  $5.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  THE  CULTI¬ 
VATOR. 
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Fertilizers. 

GENUINE  Peruvian  Guano,  fresh  from  ship;  just  im¬ 
ported. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime ,  a  superior  article,  the  best  in 
this  market. 

Bone  Dust,  ground  fine,  and  Sawings. 

Poudrette ,  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  and  in  barrels. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  NewWork  Agricultural  AA’arehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y.  March  1 — if. 


Improved  Sub-soil  Flow. 

THIS  Plow  requires  less  team  than  any  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  disintegrates  the  soil  more  deeply,  and  at  less  cost. 
For  sale  at  the  manufacturer’s  agents,  No.  25  Cliff  St.,  near 
Fulton,  by  LONGETT  &  GRIFF1NG,  New- York. 
March  1 — 2t. 

Prouty  &  Meal’s  Plow. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  ihese  celebrated  Plows  can  be 
found  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  AVarehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  34  Cortland  Street,  New-York. 

March  1— in  It.  GEO.  H.  BARR  fc  CO. 

Farm  Implements  for  California. 

BURRAI.L’S  PRIZE  REAPERS,  MOAVERS.  Thresh - 
ers,  Separators ,  Clod  Crushers ,  Field  Rollers ,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Horse  Powers,  Ifc.,  §c. — all  warranted  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship.  Strong,  compact,  and  reliable,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that  market. 

Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash,  by  THOMAS  D.  BUR- 
RALL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  New-York. 

Feb.  10,  1853— 7— 13t.— m3t. 


Norway  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  &c. 

JOHN  SAUL,  AVashington,  D.  C.,  offers  the  following 
for  sale  : — 

300  0.00  Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6  inches. 


300.000 
15.000  “ 

8,000  “ 

10,000  Silver  Fir, 

30;000  “ 

10.000  “ 

1.000  “ 

1.000  “ 

3  000  Larch, (Europ’n)  2  to  3  feet. 

The  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Planters  generally,  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  above  extensive  collection,  which 
wiil  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Persons  taking  large  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  dealt  with  liberally.  The  whole  are  remarka¬ 
bly  thrifty  and  fine.  Mhrcli  1. — It 


6  to  8 
9  to  12  “ 

2  to  3  feet. 

4  to  5  inches. 

5  to  6  “ 

6  to  7  “ 

12  to  18  “ 

2  to  3  feet. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 


Choice  Garden  Seeds  and  Flowers. 

A  CHOICE  selection  of  the  b(est  early,  middle,  and  late 
Garden  Seeds,  fresh  imported  from  Europe,  and  grown 
in  this  country,  expressly  for  me. 

Flower  Seeds — A  fine  assortment  of  all  the  best  sorts. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  NewWork  Agricultural  AVarehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  March  1 — tf. 


Agricultural  Implements. — Field  Seeds. 

THE  subscriber,  occupying  three  large  stores,  which  are 
filled  with  Agricultural  implements,  asks  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  most  numerous  assortment  ever  yet  offered 
in  New-ATork.  Among  these  are  Plows  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  kinds,  Harrows,  Rollers  with  iron  sections, 
Seed  Sowers  and  Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Reaping  and 
Mowing  Machines,  Horse  Powers,  Ac. 

Field  Seeds — Lucern,  Ray-Grass.  Timothy.  Clover,  Belgian 
Carrot,  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  AVurzel,  Ruta  Baga,  Early  Po¬ 
tatoes,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  choicest  sorts. 

Peruvian  Guano  and  other  Fertilizers.  R.  L,  ALLEN, 
New-York  Agricultural  AVarehouse  and  Seed 
March  1 — if.  Store,  189  and  191  AA’ater  St.,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Implements. 

PRUNING  Shears,  and  all  other  implements  used  in  the 
Conservatory,  Flower  and  Fruit  Garden. 

Hand  Plows  and  Cultivators,  Rollers,  Trowels,  Scufflers, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Rakes,  Seed  Sowers,  and  all  other 
implements,  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  kinds,  for  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

New.York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
March  1— tf.  Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

A  LARGE  assortment,  raised  expressly  for  our  sales. 
LONGETT  &  GRIFF1NG,  No.  25  Cliff  St., 
March  1 — 2t.  near  Fulton,  New-York. 


THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

This  standard  Agricultural  Monthly  commences  with 
the  new  year,  its  Third  Series.  It  is  published  in  the  same 
superior  style,  and  will  now  be  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
the  choicest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  articles  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  appear  in  its  pages.  The  price 
hereafter  will  be  as  follows : 

Single  copies,  Fifty  Cents— Eight  copies  S3— any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rote. 

All  subscriptions,  must  commence  with  the  January  No., 
and  the  payments  must  in  all  oases  accompany  the  order  for 
the  paper.  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher,  Albany,  N  Y. 

Postmasters  and  all  friends  of  agricultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents  for  The  Cultivator 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY, 

By  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Proprietor, 
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Gold,  and  Farmers’  Prices. 

LATE  English  paper  very  aptly 
remarks,  “  Our  world  of  credit, 
like  the  world  of  the  Hindoo  phi¬ 
losophy,  rests  upon  an  elephant, 
which  is  supported  by  a  tortoise. 
The  elephant  is  our  bank-note 
circulation;  the  tortoise,  a  few 
millions  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,” 

The  wealth  of  the  world  consists  not  in  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  it  possesses,  nor  in  the 
amount  of  bank-note  circulation  on  the  basis  of 
the^e  metal#.  Real  wealth  is  a  full  supply  of  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  form  of 
good  homes,  good  farms,  convenient  public  and 
private  conveyances  for  people  and  produce,  the 
supply  of  all  articles  for  the  gratification  of  per¬ 
sonal  wants,  and  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual 
culture.  .  . 

•  Small  circular  discs  of  certain  metals  called 
money,  could  supply  none  of  these  wants,  if  there 
were  not  a  general'  understanding  and  agreement 
among  men,  that  they  shali  be  the  representatives 
of  wealth.  A  precisely  similar,  but  more  limited 
agreement,  maizes  bank-notes  the  representative 
of  these  discs,  and  consequently  of  wealth  it¬ 
self.  A  third  representative  is  “  credit,”  strictly 
called  so,  which  is  still  more  limited  in  the  extent 
of  its  action.  A  man  furnishes  commodities  to 
his  neighbor,  and  charges  him  on  hook  account. 
This  book  account  is  the  representative  of  wealth, 
for  it  .  will  bring  the  ‘money  or  other  goods  in  due 
time.  Or  he  furnishes  goods  for  bank  notes,  Avhich 
are  alike  its  representative,  for  they  too,  accor¬ 
ding  to  agreement,  will  bring  it.  Or,  he  sells  for 
gold  coin,  because  it  represents  wealth  by  a  more 
universal  agreement,. and  will  everywhere  com¬ 
mand  its  possession. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is  much  greater 
at  present  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  prices 
of  commodities,  represented  by  these  metalU,  are 


much  higher.  But  prices  would  not  probably  be 
any  higher  than  formerly,  if  gold  and  silver  were 
the  only  medium  for  trade.  The  commercial*' 
business  of  the  world  has  increased  enormously 
during  this  period,  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  credit,' 
either  by  book  account,  checks,  promissory  notes, 
or  bills  of  exchange.  However  excellent  the 
“cash  system”  may  be  in. many  instances,  the 
great  convenience  of  credit  will  ’doubtless  keep  up 
its  use  as  long  as  men  do  business  with  each  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
business  thus  transacted  at ‘ the  present  time.  It 
is  said  that  during  the  greatest  activity  in  the 
grain  trade  in  England,  som§  years  since,  there 
were  persons  employing  a  capital  of  only  five 
thousand  pounds,  who  carried  on  business  by 
means  of  book  transactions  to  an  amount  of  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand.  The  bills  of  exchange, 
alone,  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  have  been 
supposed  from  calculation  to  amount  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  pounds ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bank-note  circulation  has  been  less  than  forty  mil¬ 
lions.  The  transactions  of  the  London  Clearing 
House  are  said  to  be  about  three  million  pounds 
daily,  liquidated  by  means  of  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  in  bank  notes.  We  state 
these  facts  to  show  how  small  a  share  money  has 
directly  in  the  accumulation  and  transfer  of  the 
wealth  of  the  globe. 

What  effect,  then,,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the 
present  accumulation  of  gold  have  upon  the  prices 
of  land  and  its  products?  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question  to  such  as  may  be  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  farms  with  a  long  period  for  payment,  or  to 
those  who  may  sell  under  like  circumstances.  If 
a  man  sells  a  farm  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  be-  • 
fore  h^.gets  his  pay.it  has  risen  to  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  in  like  proportion,  he  will  feel  rather  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  his  bargain.  A  glance  at  the  past  may  ( 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  of  a  rise  or  i 
fall  in  prices.  %  i 
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During  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  was  small,  a  prodigious  in¬ 
crease  of  prices  took  place  by  the  long  continued 
influx  of  silver,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the 
western  world.  This  increase  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  300  per  cent.  The  value  of  gold  be¬ 
came  nearly  doubled ,  or  one  pound  *of  gold  which 
before  was  worth  only  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  silver, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  fifteen  pounds  of  silver. 
At  the  present  time,  the  reverse  is  taking  place, 
though  in  a  far  less  degree,  yet  sufficient  to  drive 
the  present  silver  coin  out  of  general  use.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  precious  metals  produced,  in  the 
space  of  about  fifty  years,  an  advance  of  20  or  30 
per  cent,  in  prices. 

Whether  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices  will 
take  place  in  the  next  fifty  years,  is  somewhat  in¬ 
volved  in  conjecture.  An  exchange  of  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited  extent 
without  money-,  or  with  only  enough  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  balance.  The  rapidly  increasing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  conducting  business  on  credit,  through 
the  assistance  of. telegraphs,  railroads,  and  steam¬ 
ships,  will  of  itself  tend  more  to  increase  the  prices 
of  property,  than  all  the  gold  that  shall  be  col-, 
lected  for  long  years  to  come.  Its  accumulation 
will  be  far  less  felt  in  consequence  of  these  facili¬ 
ties,  and  of  its  disproportion  to  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  commerce ;  but  it  will  not  be  without  its 
favorable  influence,  for  it  will  “  serve  to  strengthen 
the  golden  tortoise,  and  render  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  credit  more  secure.”  And  whether  gold 
digging  continues  or  not,  the  prices  will  probably 
advance  gradually  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
On  the  other  hand, •the  great  improvements  which 
are  making  to  cheapen  the  cultivation  of  land,  and 
in  manufacturing,  will  tend  to  keep  down  the 
prices  of  its  raw  and  of  its  manufactured  products, 
and  increase  the  value  of  land  at  the  same  time. 
All  these  conflicting  causes,  operating  together, 
must  prevent  any  sudden  change  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.’ 

Very  mistaken  notions  prevail  as  to  the  effects 
of  Californian  and  Australian  mining.  Many  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  the  country  is  flooded  w-ith  gold,  we  shall 
have  a  “golden  age”  in  earnest,  with  pockets  at  all 
tidies  full  of  money  5  and  Ufa’s  comforts  and  luxuries 
in  profuse  abundance.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallaci¬ 
ous.  For,  admitting  that  by  a  sudden  influx,  gold 
should  become  as  plentiful  as  silver  formerly  was, 
and  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  prices  should 
suddenly  rise,  as  we  shall  suppose,  to  as  high  an 
increase  as  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  300 
per  cent.,  -what  would  be  the  result?  What  glo¬ 
rious  times,  some  will  imagine,  these  would  be  for 
the  farmers, — wheat  at  three  dollars  per  bushel, 
corn  at  two  dollars,  beef  and  pork  at  twenty-five 
cents,  butter  at  fifty,  and  other  surplus  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  like  proportion.  Merchants  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  their  goods  tripled  in  value  •  me¬ 
chanics  would  rejoice  at  their  tripled  wages,  and- 
lawyers  and  physicians  at  their  three-fold  fees.  But 
this  outburst  of  joy  would  all  subside  as  soon  as 
the  farmers  began  to  purchase  their  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  and  the  shop-keepers  their  fann  provi¬ 
sions.  The  mechanics  and  professional  men  would 
find  it  no  more  easy  to  live  than  before,  for  their 
greatly  increased  means  would ’require  an  equally 
increased  outlay  to  supply  every  want .  They  would 
now  learn,  what  many  have  never  learned,  the 
difference  between  value  and  price.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  world,  would  remain  the  same :  all 


the  difference  would  be  in  the  increased  amount 
of  its  representative,  gold,*  required  to  purchase 
every  article.'  Hence  we  arrive  again  at  the 
truth  stated  in  an  early  part  of  these  remarks, 
that  the  possession  of  the  precious  metals  is  not 
wealth  in  itself,  but  it  consists*  in  all  those  means 
and  materials  which  go  directly  to  s»pply  our 
wants.  Real  prosperity  depends  not  on  money, 
but  on  the  industry,'  enterprize,  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  peoplq,  in  procuring  the  comforts 
of  home,  in  multiplying  the  products  of  the  soil, 
in  perfecting  all  the  arts  of  cultivation,  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  manufacture  of  all  crude  materials, 
in  rendering  markets  and  exchanges  accessible, 
and  above  all,  in  a  general  wish  to  consult  the 
general  good  in  .preference  to  selfish  interest, 
which  is  a  most  healthy,  life-giving  principle  for 
any  community. 

Steam  Plows. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmers’  Magagine  (London) 
gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  steam  plows 
can  never  come  into  general  use.  He  witnessed 
the  experiment  made  -on  Locharmoss,  near  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  soil,  the  work  was  done  very 
imperfectly,  and  the  iron  belt  which  drew  the 
plow,  continued  repeatedly  to  break,  as  it  met 
with  obstructions.  If  the  engine  is  a  fixed  one, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  field,  it  must  be  heavy 
and  expensive,  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure;  if  it 
is  so  constructed  as  to  travel  in  company  with  the 
plow,  which  could  only  be  done  on  Ary  and  hard 
ground,  a  force  equal  to  that  of  two  or  three 
horses  would  be  constantly  expended  in  draging  . 
the  engine  itself.  If  this  difficulty  exists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  way  of  introducing  steam  power  for 
plowing,  it  must  be  still  greater  here,  where  coal 
or  other  fuel  is  costly,  and  horse  labor  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  Hence  the  reason  that  the  use  of 
ther  fixed  steam  engine,  for  threshing,  grinding, 
&c.ris  so  comfiion  in  England;  wdflle  here,  horse 
power  for  th resing  is  universal.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  it  most  costly  to  employ  steam  for  fixed  farm 
work,  it  must  become  far  more  so  to  use  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  require  a  constant  removal  of  the 
engine. 

The  writer  above  quoted  thinks  that  steam 
plows  can  only  come  into  use  on  level  tracts  of 
moss  or  peat  bog,  where  the  surface  is  even,  and 
the  texture  uniform  and  with  no  obstructions. 

High  Culture  and  Great  Crops. 

American- readers  of  agricultural  journals  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Mechi,  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  celebrated  English  farmer,  who  has  ren¬ 
dered  himself  eminent  by  his  success  at  high- 
farming,”  that  is,  by  profuse  manuring,  and  pro¬ 
fuse  crops.  He  has,  in  short,  applied  garden  cul¬ 
ture  to  his  wdiole  farm.  He  has  made  a  late  report 
of  his  success  with  mangel  wurzel,  the  soil  for 
which  was  made  one  foot  deep,  and  two  hundred 
weight  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  ’ applied  per 
acre.  This  is  none  else,  as  our  readers  may  know,  ^ 
than  bones  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
amount  alone  is  abou  tequal'to  a  good  dressing  of 
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yard  manure  per  acre,  for  some  purposes.  Liquid 
manure  was  copiously  applied  to  .  the  ■  growing 
crop.  The  result  was — one  good  square  rod  con- 
talned  89  roots,  (or  about  one  to  three  square  feet,) 
average  weight  81  bs.  2  oz.  each,  or  52  tons  per 
acre.  One  poor  rod — 8y  roots,  averaging  5|  lbs. 
each,  or -36 'tons' per  acre.  Average  of  Hie  ten 
'  acre  field,  43*tons  per  acre.  Many  roots  weighed 
28  to  25  lbs.  each,  without  tops,  and  measured  33 
to  42  inches  in  circumference.  He  asserts  that 
this  high  culture  will  enable  him  to  produce  roots 
'  at  five  shillings,  ($1.25)  per  ton.'  The  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  penetrates  the  soil  and  acts  Immediately. 
One  load  of  cow  dung,  rendered  liquid,  will' by  its 
immediate  action,  manure  more  land  than  four 
loads  dry.  He  thinks  after  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
sewers  from  towns  and  public  institutions  will  rent 
at  a  high  price  j  and  the  farmer  “  no -longer  fret  and 
stew  about  Lobos  Island,  Peruvian  monopoly,  or 
peculative  deception  but  use  the  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials' which  are  now  wasted,  and  swept  into  riv¬ 
ers  and  the  ocean. 

Great  Secrets  in  Cultivation, 

Those  of  our  readers,  whose  recollections  ex¬ 
tend  back  far  enough,  may  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a  great'  discovery  that  was  once  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  for 'the  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  which,  a  few  hundred 
thousands  were  asked  from  one  of  our  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  The  state  government  declined  paying 
the  price,  but  the  people  individually  paid  subse¬ 
quently  large  surfts  in'  the  aggregate,  to  obtain 
separately  the  secret.  Many  of  them  have  thought 
that  the  dollar  thus  paid '  by  each  was-  well  ex-  . 
•pended.  Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  discovery,  we  shall  undertake,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  to  mention  several 
other  secrets  in  the  ark  of  cultivation,  doubtless 
quite  as  new  and  original,  and  which  we  are  con¬ 
fident,  if  properly  known,  appreciated,  and  acted 
upon,  would  be  worth  to  the  mass' of  American 
farmers,  quite  as  much  as  the  sum  claimed  for 
the  other. 

1.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  qf 
these  secrets  is,  doing  everything  in  its  season — 
and  never  putting  off  till. to  morrow  what  can  be 
done  to-day.  We  have  known  farmers,  occupying 
not  over  a  hundred  acres,  who  lost  by  sowing  crops 
too  late,  by  failing  to  seize  the  most  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  for  planting  and  for  harvesting,  by  al¬ 
lowing  grain  to  get  over  ripe,  by  neglecting  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  repair  tools,  and  to  examine  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  fences  at  the  more  leisure  periods,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  to  lose  annually  at  least '  one 
hundred  dollars  on  an  average.  Consequently,  an 
effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  worth  in 
the  aggregate,  to  a  half  a  million  of  pur  farmers, 
no  less  than  fifty  million  dollars  annually.  What 
government  will  give  us  half  this  amount  for  di¬ 
vulging  the  secret?  How  many  individual  farm- . 
ers  will  give  us  a  dollar  for  this  knowledge? 

2.  Another  great  secret  is  the  proper  saving  of 
manures.  Half  our  farmers  at  least,  waste  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  manures  deposited  by 
their  domestic  animals,  through  the  escape  of  ail 
the  liquid  portions,' worth  one-half  of  the  whole; 
and  by  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  a  large  share  of 
the  solid  portions.  These  losses  might  be  saved 


by  the  construction  of  tanks  or  basins  for  liquids, 
and  by  the  free  use  of  straw,  dried  muck,  sawdust, 
fence-corner- turf -and  soil,  £tc.,  for  absorbing  and 
retaining  the  portions  of  manure  commonly  wasted. 
‘Now,  manure  is  the  main- spring  of  good  farming; 
and  wasting  one-half  or  two -thirds  of  all  that  might 
be  saved,  is  lessening  the  crops  and  starving  the 
land,  to  an  amount  equal  to  a  hundred  dollars  year¬ 
ly  for  medium  farmers.  This,  for  the  half  million, 
would  again  be  fifty  million,  dollars. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  j^reat  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  under-draining,  remains  a  secret  to  . 
many.  We  have  known  a  field  of  land  so  wet  as 
scarcely  ever  to  pay  in  crops  the  cost  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  which,  after  thorough  draining,  yielded  * 
the  first  year  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

.  Those  who  have  practiced  tile- draining  extensive¬ 
ly  have  often  found  the  whole  expense  reimbursed 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year  by  the  increase  in 
product.  There  are  few  farms  that  would  not  be 
benefited  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  above  all 
expenses  by  thorough  draining, ‘making  the  aggre¬ 
gate  gain  for  the  whole  country  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  preceding  instances. 

We  need  not  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  to 
show  the  prpneness  of  men  to  leave  what  is  easily 
learned,  and  which  may  prove  eminently  advan¬ 
tageous,  for  that  which  is  “  far-fetched  and  dear- 
bought,”  to  show  that  we  need  not  “  compass  sea 
and  land  ”  for  the  discovery  of  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  arts,  of  little  value,  while  so  many  advantages 
lie  unimproved  directly  beneath  our  feet. 

Cultivation  of  Oats. 

One  of  the  best  articles  on  the  cultivation  of  oats 
which  has  appeared, ’is  the  Essay  of  J.  Rowlandson, 
as  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  (British) 
Farmer’s  Magazine.  As  the  same  rules  of  culti¬ 
vation  will  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  both  coun- 
.  tries,  we  shall  perhaps  render  an  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  readers  by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
facts  stated  in  that  article,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
of  general  application. 

Soil.— Any  soil  in  good  condition  will  produce 
good  crops  of  pats— r-they  can  be  profitably  grown 
on  soils  too  poor  for  other  cereals,  rye  excepted — 
and  on  all  intermediate  stages  of  fertility  up  to 
rich  virgin  land.  Some  rich,  newly  drained  peat 
soils  have  produced  from  80  to  100  bushels  of  light 
grain  per  acre.  With  regard  to  climate,  oats  will 
flourish  under  a  very -wide  range.  The  heaviest 
and  best  crops  are  .grown  on  soils  the .  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  ordinary  farm  crops.  For  all  seasons, 
friable  loam  situated  on  broken  limestone,  has 
been  found  best.  Heavier  or  more  cloddy  soils 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  drouth,  to  remedy  which 
sow  early  and  rather  thick.  If  sown  late  and 
thin,  a  miserable  crop  will  be  the  result.  •  On  mar¬ 
ly.  soil,  the  grain  is  heaviest,  being  often  45  or  46 
lbs.  per  bushel-— heavier  props,  however,  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  rather  looser  or  more  friable  soils. 
The  heaviest  crops  on  rich  and  moist  drained  peat, 
are  raised  during  dry.  seasons,  when  the  crop  is 
sown  early.  On  gravelly  soils,  unless  in  very  good 
tilth,  oats  suffer  most  from  drouth. 

. Cultivation . — The  best  preparation  tor  luxuri¬ 
ant  crops  is  freshly  broken  up  grass  land.  The 
only  objection  is  the  small  pecuniary  return  for  so 
valuable  a  preparation.  In'  the  warmer  parts  of 


England,  fine  crops  are  obtained  by  a  high  state 
of  tilth  and  early  sowing — these  requisites  doubt¬ 
less  being  still  more  important  in  the*  warmer  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  United  States.  Drilling  has  proved^ 
quite  successful,  in  the  few  instances  where  this 
'inode  of  sowing  has  been  adopted,  resulting  in 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  saving  in  seed,  and  in  ad¬ 
ditional  product.  Few  crops  derive  more  advan¬ 
tage  from  rolling.  Early  sown  crops  are  invaria¬ 
bly  the  best.  *  If  sown  late,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  against  a  productive  one,  as  the  young 
plants  are  checked  by  dry  weather,  from  which 
they  rarely  recover.  The  best  time  for  cutting, 
is  when  a  few  of  the  grains  retain  the  slightest 
possible  trace  of  green  color  on  the  chaff.  Very 
early  oats  may  be  cut  somewhat  greener,. as  they 
will  ripen  afterwards  in  the  midst  of  hot  weather— 
a  reason  why  they  may  be  cut  greener  in  this 
country  of  hot  sun,  .than  in  the  cooler  climate  of 
England.  Oats  are  more  liable  to  heat  in  the 
stack  than  either  wheat  or  barley,  on  account  of 
their  more  compact  layers,  and  hence  should  be 
left  in  the  shock  till  well  dried.  In  dry  soils  and 
climates,  autumn  sowing  is  recommended  as  de¬ 
cidedly  best. 

The  results  of  many  experiments  are  given  to 
Show  the  comparative  value  of  different  varieties, 
but  that  are  here  omitted  as  being  not  generally 
applicable  to  this  country. 


Polishing  Plows. 


There  is  hardly  a  farmer  to  be  found,  who  has 
not  at  some  time  had  his  patience  tried,  with  hav¬ 
ing  to  stop  every  few  rods,  back  his  team,  and 
scrape  off  the  dirt  from  the  mould-board  of  his 
new  plow;  and  this  for  two  or  three  days  upon  a 
stretch,  before  the  coating  of  sand  and  iron  had 
been  worn  through,  and  the  proper  iron  mould- 
board,  made  its  appearance,  smooth  and  bright, 
ready  for. use  and  wear. 

How;  to  all  those  who  are  expecting  to  go 
through  with  the  old  operation  of  polishing  a  new 
plow,  by  scraping  it  the  coming  "spring,  I  would 
propose  the  following  cheap  and  effectual  remedy: 

Go  to  any  druggist  shop  and  procure  4  oz.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol;- which  will  cost 
from  five  to  ten  cents,  according  to  the  conscience 
of  the  druggist  .  Take  a  stick  and  wind  upon  the 
end  a  woolen  rag,  and  tie  it  on  with  a  coarse  strong 
twine,  making  a  swab;  set  your  plow  where  it 
will-  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  if  convenient ;  then 
pour  the -sulphuric  acid  into  an  earthen  bowl,  and 
dilute  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rain  or  river 
water.  Take  the  swab  and  thoroughly  moisten 
every  part  of  the  plow  that  requires  polishing; 
work  fast,  lest  the  acid  eat  up  your  swab  before 
you  have  gone  over  the  surface,  and  be  careful 
not  to  get  any  on  your  clothes  or  skin,  for  it  is 
very  corrosive.  Let  the  plow  stand  about  24 
hours,  then  scrape  off  the  scales  which  will  have 
arisen  all  over  the  surface-wet ' with  the  acid ;  hitch 
on  the  team  and  go  ahead ;  and  in  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  one  hour,  the  plow  will  be  smooth  and 
bright. 

The  rationale  is  this  .  The  outer  coating  of  the 
castings' is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  iron, 
more  or  less  porous,  thus  admitting  the  free  pass¬ 
age  of  the  acid,  which  decomposes  the  iron,  chang¬ 
ing  it  to  an  oxide,  and  as  soon  as  the  solid  iron  is 


reached,  the  action  of  the  acid  terminates,  or  is 
very  slight,  owing  to  a  want  of  surface  upon  which 
to  act. 

Farmers,  try  it;  and  when  you  are  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  simple,  cheap  contrivance,  for 
promoting  the  comfort,  and  lessening  the  expense 
of  others  as  well  as  yourself,  make  it  known  by 
writing  a  few  lines  to  the  editor  of  some  good  ag¬ 
ricultural  periodical  like  the  “Country  Gentlman” 
and  “  Cultivator/’  and  thus  let  your  light  shine 
before  men.  E.  D.  Peirson.  Hudson,  Mich. 


Manure  Cellars. 


A  great  mistake  is  often  committed  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  manure  cellars.  The  manure  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate  unmixed,  except  with  such 
small  portions  of  straw,  plaster,  &e.)  as  mav  be 
used  in  sprinkling  the  stable  floors,  but  which 
prove  whqllv  insufficient  to  .  prevent  the  rising  of 
the  ste^m  and  odors,  “like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian ” 
through  every  crack  and  crevice  into  the  apart¬ 
ments  above.  Very  perfect  and  tight  floors  will 
indeed  exclude  them,  but  will  not  preserve,  the 
valuable  portions  of  the  manu-re,  like  mixing  the 
whole  mass  into  an  inodorous  compost.  Plaster 
or  gypsum,  writh  water,  contributes  to  retain  the 
ammonia,  and  is  useful  on  the  land  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  pulverized  charcoal  is  excellent  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  for  the  common  purposes 
of  farmers,  for  using  on  a  large  scale,  nothing  is 
equal  to  dried  mould,  turf,  and  swamp  muck  or 
peat.  Enough  of  these  materials  should  be  carted 
into  the  manure  cellar,  or  under  some  contiguous 
shelter,  to  form  a  mass  at  least  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  manure  from  the' stables.  If  well  dried  by 
remaining  there  a  long  time,  they  will  not  only- 
act  chemically  in.  retaining  the  ammonia  of  the 
dung,  but  they  will  also  act  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  mechanically,  in  absorbing  all  the  liquid  por¬ 
tions.  They  should  be  applied  in  thin  successive 
layers  as  the  manure  is  gradually  deposited. 
Many  farmers  have  a  large  portion  of  their  fences 
fixed,  so  as  not  to  be  moved,  the  borders  of  which, 
after  a  time,  by  escaping  cultivation,  become  rich 
with  vegetable  matter.  No  better  use  can  be 
made  of  the  turf  in  these  fence  borders  than  mix. 
ing  into  compost.  Where  peat  exists  within  con¬ 
venient  distance,  it  may  be  drawn  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Mineral  Theory. 

The  experiments  of  Lawes,  in  England,  as  our 
readers  may  well  know,  have*  contributed  very 
largely  to  overset  the  former  theories,  that  the 
application  of  the  richest  mineral  constituents  of 
manures  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  increasing 
fertility  and  raising  the  largest,  crops.  It  is  true, 
that  when  important  mineral  ingredients  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  soils,  it  becomes  a  matter- of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  supply  them.  But  experiments  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  is  not  a  common  deficiency ;  and 
that  the  application  of  the  compounds  of  ammo¬ 
nia  are  of  far  greater  importance.  A  late  number 
of  the  Gardeners’  and  Farmers’  Journal  (English) 
contains  the  report  of  an  experiment  ,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  journal,  furnishes  a  complete  refu- 
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tation  of  the  mineral  theory  5  but  its  Wald  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  results  might  have  been  very 
different  on  other  soils.  The  following  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  experiment: — 

An  incendiary  reduced  to  ashes  a  pile  of  barley- 
stacks,  from  some  3.2  to  15  acres  of  barley  .  The 
ashes  were  scattered  over  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  adjoining  the  stacks, — thus  concentrating 
the  mineral  constituents  to  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  land  from  which  they  were  taken.  A 
turnep  crop,  a  barley  crop,  and  a  crop  of  seeds, 
taken  subsequently  from  this  half  acre,  showed 
no  perceptible  superi'orty  over  the  rest  of  the 
field — neither  portions  of  the  land  yeilding  more ' 
than  ordinary  products. 

Bees. 

In  a  former  article,  (April,  1852,)  I  gave  some 
few  hints  on  the  attention  due  to  bees  when  swar¬ 
ming,  If  those  suggestions  are  carefully  observed . 
the  inexperienced  operator,  though  at  first  dis¬ 
trustful.  alike  of  his  skill  and  safety,  amid  such 
myriads  of  volatile  and  irritable  subjects,  will  by 
degrees  acquire  confidence  by  success,  and  come 
at  length  to  esteem  this  exercise  a  most  agreeable 
pastime.  Arrayed  in  the  simple  defences  of  veil 
and  mittens,  one  will  soon  learn. to  face  the  foe 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  personal 
danger,  and  will  regard  the  needful  attentions  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  industrious  charge,  as  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  rural  exercises. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say,  that  one  must  not 
look  for  entire  uniformity  in  the  movements  of 
swarms.  They  vary  materially  in  temperament, 
in  apparent  organization,  in  .time  and  place  of 
alighting,  in  disposition  to  enter  the  new  hive, 
&c.  The  operator  is  simply  to  wait  their  time 
to  alight,  after  which  he  must  not  rest  until  they 
are  secured.  The  whole  art  of  hiving  seems  to 
consist  in  bringing  the  bees  gently  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  and  then  with  something  soft,  like  a 
table-brush  or  the  feather  end  of  a  quill,  keeping 
them  in  motion  ifntil  they  have  passed  up  into  the 
hive;,  when  the  bottom  board  should  be  closed, 
and  the  hive  carried  and  hung  in  its  place.  Eve¬ 
ry  movement  requires  moderation.  Any  rude 
thumps  or  sudden  jostlings  awaken  instant  alarm 
and  irritability,  resulting  not  unfrequently  in  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  whole  valuable  swarm  to 
the  distant  forest.  The  domestication  and  con¬ 
sequent  usefulness  of  the  honey  bee  consists,  not 
in  any  direct  exercise  of  control,  for  their  light 
wings  bid  defiance  to  all  human  restraints,  but  in 
a  process  of  encouragement,  (by  the  kindest  treat¬ 
ment,)  of  their  instinctive  propensity  to  hoard; 
so  as  to  secure  above  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  a  ‘portion  of  their  delicious  store  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  owner’s  .care.  In  this  view 
no  robbery  is  involved  in  the  act  of  appropriating 
the  surplus  product.  The  claim  is  good-for  rent 
of  tenement  and  actual  service,  while  the  tenant 
swarms  suffer  nothing  in  amount  of  supplies. 

But  the  domesticated  tenants  of  the  hive  and 
their  faithful  keeper,  are  not  the  only  lovers  of 
the  delicious  hoard.  Many  a  greedy  stomach, 
without  certificate  of  title,  is  attracted  to  the  api¬ 
ary  ,  bent  on  plunder,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  property,  watching  assiduously  for  an 
unguarded  entrance,  or  a  contiguous  nook  in  which 
to  riot  without  molestation.  Legions  of  busy 


ants  will  enter  through  a  pin-hole,  and  the  moth- 
miller,  at  a  single  sweep  through  the  .ranks  of  an 
unprotected  comb,  will  deposit  eggs  enough  to 
desolate  the  hive  in  a  month.  Once  fairly  in 
possession,  this  terrible  foe  intrenches  himself  in 
his  silken  shroud,  and  cannot  he  dislodged  till 
the  last  morsel  of  sweet  is  consumed.  From  his 
own  kind  too,  the  honey-bee  often  experiences 
sudden  and  overpowering  onsets.  A  hive  that 
at  sunrise  is  full  of  treasure  and  brave  defenders, 
may  ere  the  close  of  day  be  rifled  of  both,  and  the 
defrauded  keeper  can  discover  no  trace  of  goods 
or  robbers. 

Inaccessible  walls,  a  competent  garrison  and  a 
well  guarded  entrance,  constitute  the  main  de¬ 
fenses  of  a  castle  against  lawless  marauders  of  what¬ 
ever  name-  The  depository  of  honey,  likewise,  so- 
terribly  beleaguered,  must  have  close  joints,  ample 
forces ,  and  as  contracted  an  entrance  .as  will 
Gomport  with  the  performance  of  necessary  labor. 
The  moth  has  never  effected  a  lodgment  in  any  of 
my  hives,*  and  I  think  no  swarm  has  ever  suffered 
a  penny’s  worth  from  this  greatest  pest  of  the 
apiary.  This  fact,  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
attention  in  some  degree  to  the  above  precaution. 

Late  in  autumn,  I  remove  riiy  hives  to  a  dark 
cellar,  which  is  tolerably  dry,  with  cemented  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  hang  on  the  same  frames  till  the 
snow  is  off  in  April.  If  the  chambers  are  open 
to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  comb, 
it  is  less  liable  to  mould.  Shduld  the  lower  edges 
of  the  comb  become  moulded,  after  removing  them 
from  the  cellar,  blow  a  little  tobacco  smoke  into 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  become  so  stifled  that 
one  may  safely  lay  the  hive  on  the  ground  and 
trim  off  the  injured  portions,  without  detriment 
to  that  which  remains. 

A  variety  of  useful  suggestions  might  be  added, 
but  they  will  readily  occur  to  fhe  practical  ope¬ 
rator,  and  experience  is  a  good  teacher.  H.  W. 
Bl  LKI.EY. 


How  I  Bought  a  Horso  that  had  the  Heaves, 

AND  HOW  I  TREATED  THAT  DISEASE.  * 


BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH^  EXETER,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Editor — Did  yon  ever  read  “  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse?’’  I 
read  it,  years  ago,  and  have  never*  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate -as  to  see  it  since.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it 
gives  the  Experience  of  a  man,  who  set  out  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  perfect  horse,  and  with  about  the  same 
success  that  King  Solomon  had  in  trying. to  find  a 
perfect  woman;  and  tells  how  he,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  got  cheated  again  and  again,  In  different 
ways,  as  the  best  of  people  will,  and  indeed  are 
more  likely  to  be  than  anybody  else.  Once  he 
bought  a  fine  animal  that  was  advertised,  as  11  sold 
for  no  fault,  only  the  owner  wants  to  leave  town.” 
and  the  new  proprietor  was  led  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  language,  the  first  time  he  wanted  to 
leave  town,  for  his  new  steed  could  not  be  induced, 
by  any  suasion,  moral  or  physical;  to  budge  a  sin¬ 
gle  rod  from  his  stable  door. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  that  gentleman,  but  another, 
who  having  purchased  a  nag,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  free  from  all  faults,  and  found  him 
stone  blind,  brought  him  back  to  the  seller 
reminded  him  of  his  statement. 
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“  I  hope,”  replied  the  seller,  eoolly,  “  you  don’t 
call  blindness  a  fault,  when  it  is-  only  the  poor 
horse's  misfortune !” 

Everybody  knows  that  I  have  no  great  preten¬ 
sions  to  much  knowledge  about  horses-,  and  in  or¬ 
der,  therefore,  to*  give  my  teachings  due  weight, 
you  must  be  informed  how  I  earne  by  my  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  department  of  science.  Be  it  known, 
then,  that  about  five  years  ago,  I  chanced. to  be 
the  proprietor  of  a  mare,  the  verriest  vixen  that 
ever  went  on  four  feet.  Among  her  other  “  ami¬ 
able  weaknesses,”  was  a  strange  propensity  to  Mete. 
It  was  her  favorite  amusement  to  kick  at  any 
other  creature,  quadruped  or  biped,  that  came 
within  reach ;  and  when  tied  alone,  she  would 
keep  herself  in  practice,  by  kicking  up  her  heels, 
as  high  as  the  scaffold,  about  onee  in  five  minutes, 
accompanying  the  perfoi  manee  with  a  squeal,  that 
could  be' heard  by  all  the  neighbors. 

Such  an  animal  was  rather  difficult  to  dispose 
*of,  as  you  may  suppose.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  bis 
friend,  after  they  had  led  that  “dreadful  horse  " 
six  miles  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  summer'*  day, 
without  being  able  to  mount  him,  were  fna  scarce¬ 
ly  worse  dilemnpa.  Finally,  my  precious  Kate, 
who  was  more  of  a  “shrew"  than  even  Petru. 
chio’s.,  having  withstood  most  manfully  {woman- 
fully,  occurred  to  me,  but  I  won't  say  it,)  all  my 
endeavors  to  “tame”  her,  commenced  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  gymnastics^  by  kicking  up  in  tfie  carriage 
every  time  she  felt  the  breeching,  in  going  down 
hill.  .  ; 

Now,  as  she  would  not  work  on  the  farm  “  for 
any  man’s  persuasion,”  and  was  not  precisely  the 
kind  of  animal  to  sell  to  one's  particular  friend,  as 
“a  steady  family  horse,”  and  as  I  did  not  dare  to 
risk  my  own  wife  and  children  behind  her,  I  began 
to  read  the  “  Muck  Manual,”  with  the  idea  of 
computing  her  agricultural  value,  for  the  compost 
heap,  when  fortunately  I  had  occasion  to  drive  her 
to  the  good  old  town  of  Derry  ,  in  a  sleigh.  As  I 
came  up  to  Cameron's  Hotel,  at  about  “  a  tliree- 
minute  lick,”  as  the  jockies  say,  I  saw  at  the  sign 
post,  a  fine  stately  horse  harnessed  to  a  sleigh.  I 
was  examining  him  pretty  carefully,  when  a  man 
whose  appearance  announced  him  as  one  of  “  tbe 
Fancy”  stepped  out,  and  accosted  me  with,  “Well, 
friend,  do  you  want  to  buy  such  a  horse  as  that?” 
“  I  should  like  him,”  was  my  reply,  if  he  is  as  good 
as  he  looks,  and  you  will  sell  him  at  a  fair  price, 
and  take  mine  without  any  extra  charge.” 

“  Why,  what  sort  of  a  beast  have  yon  got?  She 
looks  well,  and  came  up  the  street  a§  if  she  had 
legs  enough.” 

•I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  if  I  suspected  .he 
would  not  believe  more  than  half  I  said,  when  I  re¬ 
plied,'  giving  him  the  literal  truth:  “She  is  six 
years  old,  and  sound,  can  trot  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  and  will  be  likely  to  kick  your  brains  out 
if  you  take  her,  in  the  course  of  a  week.”  He 
assured  me  that  his  horse  was  perfectly  sound  and 
kind;  that  his  price  was  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  that,  he  would  “'swap  right;”  adding,  coolly, 
“  I  should  like  to  see  one  horse  that  is  uglier  than 
Jam.” 

I  proposed  to  drive  his  horse,  alone,  to  which 
the  owner  at  once  assented,  and  I  steered  straight 
off. to  the  stable  of  a  man,  famous  for  his  skill  in 
horse-flesh,  whom  I  had  known  when  I  was  a  boy 
there  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  and  asked  him  to 
examine  the  animal  with  me.  We  drove  him  out 
of  sight,  and  gave  him  a  thorough  investigation. 
We  tried  him  in  all  his  paces,  w%lk,  trot  and  can¬ 


ter,.  forward* ^nd  backward,  examined  Ms  teeth, 
his  feet,  his  knees,  his  eyes.  We.  observed  his 
breathing,  spoke  of  the  glanders,  the  heaves,  bro¬ 
ken  wind,  and  various  other  ills  which  horse-flesh 
is  heir  to.  But  be  seemed  “.all  right.”  He  was 
young,  and  large,  and  handsome,  and  fleet,  and 
to  all  appearance  sound  and  manageable;  and  yet 
we  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  horse  had  some 
defect. 

However.  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  drove 
hack  to  tbe  hotel,  and  told  my  man  I  would  give 
him  fifty  dollars  to  boot,  or  go  along  with  my  own 
hyrse.  Without  driving  my  mare  an  inch,  he 
quietly  unhitched  his  own  horse  from  his  sleigh, 
exchanged  harness,  put  him  to  my  sleigh,  and 
pocketed  his  fifty  dollars,  hardly  losing  a  whiff  of* 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking,  I  confess  I  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  startled  at  his  per  feet  composure,  but  with  a 
friendly  caution-  to  beware  of  Kate’s  heels,  I  bade 
him  farewell. 

I  had  but  five  miles  to  drive  that  afternoon,  to 
my  native  town  of  Chester,  where  I  stabled  my 
new  Ijorse  for  the  night.  I  gaye  him  the  name  of 
the  “  General.”  it  being  a  time  of  political  excite¬ 
ment,’  when  both  candidates  bore  that  title.  I 
never  mfngfe  politics  with  agriculture,  and  did  not 
want  my  horse  to  run  a  political  course. 

Having  dreamed  of  horses  all  night,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  nightmare  once  or  twice,  I  awoke  betimes, 
anxious  to  igarn'  the  condition  of'my  new  trea¬ 
sure.  Everybody  knows  how  much  more  pride 
one  feels  in  his  horse,  than  in  any  other  property, 
and  especially  how  it  “  takes  the  conceit  out  of 
him”  to  be  cheated  in  a  “  horse  trade.” 

I  went  to  the  stable  with  .fear  and  trembling, 
doubting  whether  the  General  had  not  been  trans¬ 
formed  like  “  fairy  gold,”  to  dust  and  ashes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  or  whether  he  nlrght  not  have  been 
’a  witch's  horse,  and  be  found  turned  into  a  broom¬ 
stick  l 

But  he  was  there  in  full  shape  and  proportions. 
He  gave  a  slight  cough  as  I  opened  the  door,  a 
sound  which  a  man  who  has  owned  a  horse  with 
the  heaves  never  will  forget f  and  on  examination 
I  found  he  bad  a  strange  way  . of  breathing,  his 
f  ank  heaving  two  or  three  times  at  every  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  breath.  I  was  told  at  once  that  my 
horse  had  the  heaves. 

I  had  heard  of  the  disease  frequently,  and  had 
the  impression,  which  I  find  is  quite  common,  that 
it  renders  the  animal  worthless.  However,  as  it 
was  a  complaint  which  struck  at  my  purse  and  my 
feelings,  and  not  like  Katy’s  heels,  at  my  head,  I 
concluded  to  be  resigned,  and  avail  myself  of  my 
very  manifest  advantages  for  observations  on  its. 
symptoms  and  treatment. 

My  horse  went  home  to  Exeter,  sixteen  miles,  in 
fine  style,  with  no  symptom  of  disease,  exeept  onee 
in  a  mile  or  two,  a  slight  cough.  Straightway  I 
strove  to  learn  all  that  books  and  stable  men  can 
tell  of  the  heaves,  and  to  try  all  known  remedies. 

In  its  common  form,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  for¬ 
mation  of  air  cells  on  the  outside  of  the  lungs, 
from  which  the  air  escapes  with  difficulty.  Some¬ 
times,  on  dissection,  the  proper  air  cells  of  the 
lungs  are  found  to  be  ruptured,  and  generally  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  windpipe.  The 
theories  about  it  are  various.  It  is  said  often  that 
the  lungs  have  not  room  for  action,  and  that  food 
should  therefore  be  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
in  moderate  quantity — and  this  I  should  regard  as 
correct,  were  it  not  notorious  that  horses' at  grass, 


where  they  eat  enormous! y,  and  keep  their  stom¬ 
achs  distended,  are  usually  relieved  of  their  worst 
symptoms. 

I  tried  all  sorts  of  heave-powders  on  my  patient, 
with  no  effect  whatever.  It  is  said  that  in  a  lime¬ 
stone  country  this  disease  is  unknown,  and  lime 
water  was  prescribed,  with  no  apparent  advantage. 
*Some  one  told  me  to  give  the  horse  ginger,  and 
strange  to  tell,  I  found  that  a  table  spoonful  of 
ginger  given  to  the  General  with  his  oats,  when 
breathing  his  worst,  would  cure  him  for  the  day 
in  half  an  hour  after  he  had  eaten  it  :  but  on  giv¬ 
ing  it  daily,  the  effect  soon  ceased.  It  is  a  jock¬ 
ey’s  remedy,  and  will  last  long  enough  to  swap 
upon.  Finalty,  I  was  advised  to  cut  my  horse’s 
fodder,  and  give  it  always  wet.  I  pursued  that 
course  carefully,  keeping  the  General  tied  with  so 
short  a  halter  that  he  could  not  eat  his  bedding, 
giving  him  chopped  hay  and  meal  three  times  a 
day,  and  never  more  than  a  bucket  of  water  at  a 
time. 

He  improved  rapidly.  I  have  kept  him  five  years, 
making  him  a  factotum— carriage  horse,  saddle 
horse,  plow  and  cart  horse-— and  he  bids  fair  to 
remain  useful  for  five  years  to  come.  Kept  in  this 
way  ,  his  disease  does  not  lessen  his  value  for  speed 
or  labor,  a  single  dollar.  When  the  boys  grow 
careless,  and  give  him  dry  hay.,  he  informs  me  of 
it  in  a  few  dajTs,  by  the  peculiar  cough  I  have 
mentioned;  but  sometimes,  for  six  months  togeth¬ 
er,  no  indication  of  disease  is  visible,  and  he  would 
pass  for  a  sound  horse  with  the  most  knowing  in 
such  matters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clover  hay } 
probably  because  of  its  dust,  often  induces  the 
heaves.  Stable  keepers,  with  us,  refuse  it  alto¬ 
gether  for  this  reason 

Many  suppose  that  the  wind  of  the  horse  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  heaves,  so  that  fast  driving  at  any 
time  will,  as  we  express  it,  put  him  out  of  breath. 
With  my  horse,  it  is  not  so,  nor  with  others  affect¬ 
ed  with  this  disorder. 

When  the  General  was  at  the  worst,  rapid  driv¬ 
ing,  when  just  from  the  stable,  would  increase  his 
difficulty,  but  a  mile  or  two  of  moderate  exercise 
would  dissipate  the  symptoms  entirely.  We  have, 
occasionally,  what  are  called  wind-broken  horses, 
which  are  nearly  worthless,  for  want  of  wind. 
They  can  never  be  driven  rapidly  without  great 
'distress,  and  frequently  give  out  entirely  by  a  few 
miles  driving.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  different 
disease.  The  General’s  ease  is,  I  suppose,  a  fair 
example  of  the  heaves. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  regular  feeding  \yith  chop¬ 
ped  and  wet  fodder ,  arid  vexclusion  of  dust  from 
hay  fed  to  other  animals  in  the  same  stable,  would 
render  many  horses  now  deemed  almost  worthless, 
and  which  manifestly  endure  great  suffering, 
equally  valuable  for  most  purposes,  with  those 
that  are  sound. 

And  now,  my  dear  gir,  if  you  will  call  on  me  . 
when  the  snow  has  gone,  and  the  birds  begin  to 
sing,  I  will  show  you  the  General,  fat  and  sleek. 

I  shall  be  glad,  also,  to  show  to  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  our  neighborhood,  one  whom  they  al¬ 
ready  know  by  his  worts,  as  a  man  who  has  done 
much  to  make  the  earth  fruitful  and  beautiful  ,  and 
to  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  Rural  Life.  Exeter , 
N.  H.,  Feb.  7,  1853. 


Rambles  in  N exv-H amp  shire  and  Vermont. 

I  propose  to  give  your  readers  some  notes  of 
farms  and  farming,  in  different  sections -of  New- 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  My  first  letter  ,  will  em¬ 
brace  the  extreme  northern  valley  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River,  from  its  source,  away  up  among  the 
highlands  of  New-Hampshire,  down  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  miles  below. 

In  no  part  of.  New- England -is  there  a  better  or 
more  desirable  soil,  than  that  composing  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  extending  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  to  the  sea-tjpard.  The  mea¬ 
dows  upon  either  side,  are  annually  overflown, 
and  on  many  farms  such  rich  deposits  are  made  as 
supet^ede  the  necessity  of  cultivation  ,  or  applying 
manures,  for  many  successive  years. .  Two  tons 
per  acre  of  the  best  quality  of  hay  ,  and  fifty  bush¬ 
els  of  oats,  are  produced  upon  these  farms,  with 
but  very  small  cost  for  fertilizing  products. 

In  the  northern  valley,  the  waters  in  high  fresh¬ 
est  run  so  rapidly,  that  the  quantity  of  sediment 
deposited  is  comparatively  small,  anjl  consequent¬ 
ly  the  benefits  of  irrigation  are  limited.  The  land 
has  to  be  turned  up  and  well  manured,  to -produce 
good  crops  of  hay  or  grain.  When  well  treated, 
it  returns  an  ample  and  remunerative  harvest! 
Back  from  the  river,  the  hills  afford  the  sweetest 
pasturage,  to  their  very  summits,  excepting  those 
which  have  been  long  cleared.  The  farmers  in 
this  section  have  preferred  to  intrude  upon  their 
heavy  forests  for  fresh  pastures,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  the  renovation  of  thair  old  and  worn  out 
ones.  The  first  clea  ring  costs  about  $10  per  acre, 
One  crop  of  wheat  is  taken.  averaging  20  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  bush¬ 
el.  When  oats  are  sown,  50 bushel  is  the  average 
crop.  If  the  land  is  intended  for  pasture,  six  or 
eight  pounds  of  clover,  with  one  peckofherdsgrass, 
are  sown  with  the  wheat  or  oats. 

When  grass  seed  is  required  for  a  crop,  three 
or  four  quarts,  without  clover,  are  used.  The  first 
yield  of  seed  upon  hard -wood  land,  is  usually  eight 
to  nine  bushels  per  acre.  The  next  from  five  to 
eight.  Three  successive  crops  of  grass  seed ,  taken 
fropi  the  richest  upland  soil,  renders  it  unfit  for 
good  pasture.  It  is  a  great  exhauster.  Mr.  Ru¬ 
fus  Cross,  of  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  raised  in  1851, 
300  bushels.  Many'  others  in  the  same  town  100. 
It  sold  for  $3.00  per  bushel. 

The  farmers,  generally,  in  this  part  <5f  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  valley,  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  thorough  culture  and  liberal  manuring. 
They  do  not  yet  know  the  capacity  of  their  farms. 
By  attempting  without  any  system,  to  cultivate 
too  many  acres  with  a  given  quantity  of  manure, 
their  work  is  done  superficially.  They  are  empha¬ 
tically  behind  the  times  in  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Not  so  with  all,  however.  There. are  many 
wide  awake  with  a  noble  enthusiasm. 

The  following  “  Rough  Notes  from  my  Memo¬ 
randum-  Book.”  will  give  an  idea  of  what  some 
of  the  best  farmers  are  doing  in  the  section  of 
which  I  am  writing. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Beach,  of  Canaan,  (Yt.)  has 
a  farm  of  some  200  acres.  70  of  which  areConnec- 


Pay  all  due  attention  to  manual  labor,  none  need 
be  ashamed  of  the  marks  of  honest  toil ;  but  a  man 
need  not  insist  on  rubbing  the  dirt  into  his  very 
soul,  and  being  all  his  life  a  day  laborer 


ticut  intervale — yielding  on  portions  of  it,  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  He  applies  his  manure  in  a 
rotted  state,  either  on  sward  or  old  ground,  at  the 
rate  of  20  cart  loads  to  the  acre ;  spreads  and 
in.  This  is  done  both  in  fall  and  spring, 
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suits  his  convenience.  On  sward  land  he  will  sow 
oats,  four  bushels  per  acre — crop,  50  to  70  bushels. 
Next  year  he  manures  in  the  hole,  and  plants  corn, 
the  eight  rowed  Canada  variety.  The  average 
yield  is  from- 50  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  He  sows 
buekwbeat  on-  land  prepared  as  for  oats,  and  gets 
40  bushels  per  acre.  .Mter  corn  he  again  sows 
oats,  and  seeds  down  with  clover  and  herdsgrass. 
Mr.  B.  is  beginning  to  raise  Swedish  turneps  to 
fatten  his  hogs.  He  boils  them  with  buck¬ 
wheat  meal.  He  makes  his  hogs  earn  their 
living  by  supplying  them  with  muck  and  scrap¬ 
ings  from  his  cattle  yards.'  He  throws  in  large 
quantities  of  buckwheat  hulls,  which  absorb  all 
the  liquids,  and  make  a  most  excellent  manure. 
He  has  a  fine  dairy  of  20  native  cows,  improved  by 
judicious  care  in  selecting  the  Dest,  and  keeping 
well.  His  dairy  products  amount  to  4,500  pounds 
cheese,  and  about  1,000  pounds  butter,  annually. 
Mr.  B.  has  never  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cost  of  his.  farming,  but  promised  to  do  so  the 
coming  year. 

Hon.  John  Dewey,  of  Maidstoh,  (Yt.)  tried 
an  experiment  with  pure  clay,  as  top-dressing  on 
a  dry  sandy  %noll.  He  drew  on  at  the  rate  of  20 
loads  to  the  acre — placing  a  shovel  full  in  one  spot 
and  letting  it  dry,  and  then  knocking  it  into  very 
fine  parts,  giving  a  good  coating,  equally  distribu¬ 
ted.  This  was  done  in  the  spring.  The  grass 
came  on  luxuriantly  during  the  summer,  and 
where  he  before  obtained  half  a  ton  of  hay,  he 
got  one  and  a  half  tons.  Since,  a  good  crop  has 
been  annually  produced.  W.-A.  W.  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  Dec.,  1852. 


Premiums  Awarded  at  the  *W inter  Exhibition 

of  the  New-Tork" State  Ao.  Society. 

I.  Dairy  Buildings. — Horace  Clap,  Houseville,  Lewis  co. 
silver  cup,  $50. 

II  Draining. — Joseph  L.  Swan,  Fayette,  Seneca  co.,  $20 

III.  Field  Crops. —  Winter  Wheat — Ira  Apthorp,  Riga, 
Monroe  co.,  53  bush.  9  lbs.  per  acre,  $20. 

Spring  Wheat — Chas.  W.  Pells,  Westmoreland,  ©neida,  30 
bush.  31  lbs.  per  acre,  $20. 

Oats — 1st.  E.  M.  Bradley.  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario,  03£ 
bnsh.  per  acre,  $15.  2d.  Calvin  Pomeroy,  same  place, 

87  2-100  bush,  per  acre,  $10.  3d.  Benj.  Enos,  DeRuyter. 
Madison.  75  bush.  9  lbs.  per  nere,J£6. 

Barley — 1st.  A,  Gurnee,  Watertown,  Jefferson,  2S2  bush, 
on  4  27.100  acres,  $15  2d.  David  Hess,  Fenner,  Madison, 

1§8  bush.  46  lbs.  on  2  15-100  acres,  $10.  3d.  R.  S.  Ran¬ 
som,  Perry ville,  Madison,  104f  bush,  on  2  19-100  acres.  $6. 
4th.  Benj.  Enos,  DeRuyter,  10S  bush.  30  lbs.  on  4  4-100 
acres,  Trans. 

BucJcwhmt— 1st.  William  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  $10.  2d.  David  Coonradt,  $S. 

Bean  s — J  e  re  mi  ah  Parker,  Watertown,  41  bush.. on  1  1-10 
of  an  acre,  $10 

Potatoes— IsL  Peter  CrispelJ,  Jr.  Hurley,  Ulster,  554  hush, 
on  1  17-100  acres.  (Yam  potatoes)  $10.  2d.  Jeremiah  Par¬ 
ker,  410  bush,  on  1  4-100  acres.  $10. 

Carrots — N.  'Sc  E.  8.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe,  600 
bush,  on  55-100  acre®,  $8.. 

Flax.— Benj.  Aikin,  Pitlstown,  Rensselaer,  23|  hush,  seed 
.and  445  lbs.  flax,  On  F 16-100  acres,  $10. 

Clover  Seed — F.  N.  Tobey.  East  Bloomfield.  30  bush.  22 
lbs.  on  6  acres  100  rods.  $5. 

IV.  Grains  and  Seeds. —  Winter  Wheat—  Aaron  IJough- 
taling,  New-Seotland,  Albany,  Soule’s  wheat,  very  fine, 
weighing  62  lbs.  per  bush.,  $S. 

Spring  "Wheat — 1st.  David  Coonradt,  $8.  2d.  George  K- 
Eells.  Clinton,  Oneida,  $5.  3d.  R.  S.  Ransom,  $3 

Rye  — 1st.  David  Coonradt,  $5.  2d.  W.  P.  Coonradt,  $3. 

Barley,  four-rowed. — 1st  Obadiah  Howland,  Owasco,  Ca¬ 
yuga,  52  lbs.  per  bush.,  $5.  2d.  Samuel  Moreau,  Albany, 
41|  lbs,,  $3. 

Barley,  two -rowed. — 1.  David  Hess,  “Hess  Barley,”  53  lbs. 
per  bush.,  $5.  2d.  R.  S.  Ransom,  “  Hess  Barley,”  51  lbs. 
per  bush.,  $3.  3d.  Obadiah  Howland,  49  lbs.  per  bush,  $2.  . 

Oats. — 1st.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  42  lbs.  per  bush.,  $5.  2d. 
David  Coonradt,  39  lbs.,  $3.  3d.  C.  W.  Eells,  39  lbs.,  $2.  . 


Indian  Corn. — 1st-  C-  W.  Eells,  $5.  2d.  Samuel  Morgan, 
$3.  3d.  O.  Howland,  $2. 

Beans. — 1st.-  R.  S.  Hansom,  Canada  field,  $5.  2d.  O. 

Howland,  large  while,  $8.  3d.  David  Coonradt,  round  white, 

$2. 

Paris  Barber  exhibited  31  varieties  ©f  beans,  wliieh  attract¬ 
ed  much  attention. 

Peas . — O.  Howland.  $5. 

Timpthy  Seed'.’—  1st.  O.  Howland,  $&  2d.  S.  W.  Eells, 

:  $3.  •  •* 

V.  Dairies;— Butter— 1st.  Joshua  Ballard,  Homer.  Cortland, 
silver  cup,  value  $15.  2d.  H.  Worden,.  Jr., Lee,  Oneida,  do. 
$10.  3d.  Noah  Hitchcock  Jr.,  Homer,  Cortland,  do.  $5 

4th,  Ira  Bowen,  Homer,  Cortland.  Trans. 

Cheese. — fct.  Moses8  Earn  es-,  Rutland,  Jefferson,  cup,  value 
$15.  2d.  Paris  Barber.  Homer,  Cortland,  do.  $10. 

VI.  Fat  Stock. — For  1st  and  2d  best  fat  oxen.  4  years  old, 

to  Gilbert  Sc  Sprague,  $30  and  $25  3d.  Ira  Rix,  $20.  To 

Robert  Rome,  Genesee,  for  1st  and  2d  best,  3  years  old, 
$25  and  $20. 

Fat  Cows— l st.  Augustus  Ross',  Preston,  Chenango.  $20. 
2d:  Wm.  Felt,  Smyrna,  -  Chenango,  $15.  3d.  S.  Gowdy, 
r  Lewis.co.,  $10. 

Fat  Heifers — Erast  as  Corning,  Jr.r  Albany,  $15}  and  $15 
;  to  B.  McNeil,  Carlisle,  Schoharie,  for  3  years  old. 

Fat  Sheep — Hanger  ford  k  Brodie,  Jefferson  co..  for  best 
over  2  years  old.  $10.  2d.  E.  Gazby.  Dutchess  eo-,  $8. — 

Leonard  Jermisou.  New  Lebanon,  $5. 

.  S.  Baker,  East  Bloomfield,  for  the  best  long  wooled, 
under  2  years,  $S.  Also  for  the  best  middle  wooled,  over 
•and  under  2  years,  $10  and  $8-.  Also  for  best  cross-bred, 
over  and  under  2  years.  $J0  and  $8.  B-  McKeely,  2d  best 
cross-bred,  $8,  and  J.  Winnie,  for  3d  best,  $5. 

VII.  Dressed  Meats. — D.  8.  Baker.  fiJr  best  long  and 
..middle  wooled  sheep.  $5  and  $5.  Patrick  Downey,  Albany, 
for  2d  ties!  do.  $3  and  $3.  For  crOss-bred,  1st.  Kenelly  & 
Magraw.  Albany,  $5.  2.  Patrick  Downey,  $2. 

Swine — over  350  l‘b?>  1st.  E-  Corning.  Jr.,  Albany, $5.  2d. 
C.  Rapp,  Albany,  $3.  Under  350  lbs.  J.urien  Wimie^Beth- 
lehem,  1st  and  2d,  $5  and  $3. 

Poultry— Turkeys,  1st  and  2d,  0.  Howland.  .$2  and  $1. 
For  Capons,  1st.  O.  Howland  $2.  2d.  E.  8.  Bliss.-  $1.  For 
Geese— 1st.  El  S,  Bliss.  $2.  2d.  O  Ho-wland.  $1.  Chickens — 
1st.  E.  S.  Bliss.  $2.  2d.  O'.  Howland,  $1.  Ducks— 1st  and 
2d  to  E-  8.  Bliss,  $2  and  $1. 

VIIT.  Fruits- — ElHvanger  k.  Barry.  Rochester,  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  their  fine  show  of  whiter  peais 
Copies  of  different  works  on  fruits  were  awarded  to  Ellwan- 
ger  k  .Barry,  J.  II.  Watts,  and  A.  Frost  Sc  Co.,  Rochester; 
T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth,  John  8.  Goold,  Albany,  P.  Barber 
and  Chas.  Kingsbury,  Homer,  N.  Sc  E.  8  Hayward.  Brigh¬ 
ton,  J.  J.  .Thomas,  Maeedon,  Wilson,  Thorburn  k  Teller, 
Albany, -Isaac  Merritt,  Penfie.ld,  F.  W.  Lay  and  Robt.  Brown, 
Greece,  and  Hart  Massey,  Watertown. 

IX.  Live  Poultry. — No  premiums  were  offered  for  live 
poultry,  and  consequently  none  awarded;  but  among  the  en¬ 
tries.  the  following  were  worthy  of  notice  : 

Black  Javas,  E.  K.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Bolton  Greys,  Dorkings, m  Jersey  Blues,  B.  F.  Johnson,  Al¬ 
bany- 

Java  Fowls,  Cochin  China  hens,  Blaster  Egbert  Carey, 
Albany. 

Gray  Shanghies,  Black  do.,  Buff  do.,  Cochin  China,  Gold¬ 
en  Poland,  Silver  do..  Blaek  fantail  Pigeons.  Black  Cayuga 
Ducks,  Bremen  Geese,  Fancy  long  eared  Rabbits,  a  very  fine 
coIlection^E.  E.  Platt,  Albany  , 

Blaek  Spanish,  Cochin  £hma,  Buff  Shanghaes,  Buff  do  , 
Spotted  do.,  Malays,  Javas,  Black  Poland.  White  and  Java 
Bantams,  White  Shanghaes,  Golden  Hamburgh,  do.  Polands, 
Grey  Chittagong,  Game  Malays,  Imported  Shanghaes,  very 
fine  collection,  W.  II.  Southwiek,'New-Baltimore. 

White  Cochin  Chinas,  White' Shanghaes,  Grey  do.,  Blaek 
do  .  Yello-w  do.,  White  fantail  Pigeons,  fine  collection,  John 
E.  Tompkins,  Greenbush. 

BlackShanghaes,  White  do., -Partridge  do.,  Black  Spanish, 
fine  collection,  J.  M.  Lovett.  Albany. 

Dorkings,  Dominique,  Cross  Birds,  L  '6.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham. 

White  Shanghaes,  Black  Spanish,  J.  McD.  McIntyre,  Al¬ 
bany. 

White  Shanghaes,  Black  do..  Brown  do.,  George  Anderson, 
Albany. 

Colored  Shanghaes,  Grey  Chittagong,  White  do.,  red  wing 
do.,  C.  Bonticue,  Lansingburgh. 

Pheasant  Fowls,  Golden  Hamburgh,  white  crested  Fowls, 
Turkeys,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany. 

Cochin-China,  four,  something  new,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
Yonkers. 

English  Game  Fowl,  E.  Goodrich,  Alhany. 

E  E.  Platt,  Albany,  exhibited  a  superior  pair  of  fancy  lop 
eared  English  Rabbits. 
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Culture  of  Hops — No.  3. 

Drying, — All  hops  should  be  dried  as  soon  af¬ 
ter  they  -are  picked  as  possible.  At.  least  once  a 
day  all  should  be  gathered,  and  immediately  .put 
to  drying.  If  they  are  kept  over  night,  unless 
tlie  weather  is  very  cool,  the}'  will  be  likely  to 
heat,  or  at  least  theii:  color  may  be  slightly 
changed,  which  will  injuriously  affect  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  not  by  any  means  can  they  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Kilns  for  drying  are  variously  constructed 
The  one  I  shall  describe  is  the. same  I  have  used % 
and  similar  in  most  respects  to  nine-tenths  in  use 
in  this  vicinity.  Being  found. to  answer  well  all 
purposes,  and,  upon  the  whole,  about  as  conve¬ 
nient  as  any  other  form.  The  size  should  of  course 
be  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  yard, 
and  the  number  ofTiands  intended  to  be  eip ployed 
in  picking.  It  niay  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  and  about  as  much  space  will  be  required- 
in  the  upper  story  for  storing,  as  for  drying.  The 
lower  story*  is  used  for  a  kiln  and  a  press-room. 
The  .posts  ought  to  be  high,  as  in  no  case  should 
the  carpet  on  which  the  hops  are  spread  be  less 
.  than  tea  feet  from  the  ground  floor  below. 

I  know  many  are  used  that  are  not  more  than 
six.  or  seven  feet  high  •  but  this  is  entirely  wrong, 
and  novj;  fast  giving  place  to  higher  ones.  If  the 
kiln  is  high,  tlje  heat'  has  a  much  better  chance  to 
expand  and  become  more  uniform.  There  is  much 
less  danger  of  scorching  the  hops,  and  finally  I 
believe  it  could  be  easily  demonstrated  that  less 
heat  would  lie-required.  Stone  or  brick  buildings 
would  be  altogether  preferable  to  wooden  ones, 
being  closer,  and  consequently  wasting  less  heat, 
and  being  more  fire-proof,  there  would  be  less 
danger  from  fire. 

Where  wood  buildings  are  used,  the  inside  of 
the  kiln  is  lathed  and  plastered  all  around,  leaving 
only  a i  small  door  to  enter.  The  sills  should  lie 
laid  one  to  two  feet  above  ground,  and.  weii  under¬ 
pinned  with  stone  laid  in  mortar,  leaving  two  holes 
at  least,  on  each  side  and  end,  say  6  by  15  inches 
to  supply  air  from  without,  to  send  the  heated  air 
upward  and  through  the  hops.  And  this  supply 
of  air  ean  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  opening  or 
closing  the  holes. 

The  hops  are  spread  on  a  carpet  above,  sup¬ 
ported  by  small  sticks  one  and  a  fourth  by  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  size;  and  nailed  to  the  joists  so 
as  to  leave  about  as  much  space  as  they  occupy. 
The  carpet  may  be  of  linen  or.  cotton,  (hair  car¬ 
pets,  f  believe,  are  used  in  England,  but  I  have 
not  known  them  used  in  this  country,)  hard  twist, 
ed,  and  wove  thin,  or  half  slated,  as  the  weavers 
have  it.  The  carpet  should  be  well  stretched  and 
firmly  nailed  to  the  rack  above  described.  The 
depth  to- which  the  hops  may  be  spread  will  vary 
with  circumstances,  from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  I 
would  much  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  al- 
thougn  i  have  seen  them  well  dned  when  even 
more  then  ten  inches  deep. 

The  kiln  above,  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
clear  a  man’s  head  when  standing  erect  in  any  part 
of  it  ,  and  if  the  sides  are  plastered  to  the  plates 
all  the  better,  as  in  times  of  high  wind  it  will  pre- 
^  vent  it  from  driving  the  warm  air  from  one  side 
k  to  the  other,  and  thereby  cause  -  them  to  dry  un¬ 
it  even. 


A  plenty  of  windows  should  be  inserted  in  the 
sides  above,  and  large  cupolas  on  the  top  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  &.c.  The  hops  being  spread,  and  the 
windows  above  all  closed,  we  proceed  to  build 
fires  below,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  up 
steam,  especially  if  the  hops  are  at  all  discolored 
by  raster  otherwise,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  them 
a  little  moist  in  order  to  tiring  them  to  a  more  uni¬ 
form  appearance  by  burning  a  little  sulphur  under 
them,  if  the  hops,  are  bright  and  of  good  color, 
the  sulphur  can  be  dispensed  with.  thougfi'I  think 
it  rather  improves  ail  hops  in  looks,  and  causes 
them-to  open  and  dry  more  easily,  and  for  this  opin¬ 
io  fl!-- have  the  authority  of  a  great  many  good  hop 
dryers.  A  high  degree  of  heat  is  as  soon  obtained 
as  possible,  and  continued  steadily  until  the  steam 
from  the  hops  has  nearly  all  passed  off.  As  there 
is  no  danger  of  scorching  at  this  stage  of  the  dry¬ 
ing,  (especially  if  the*  kiln  is  high,)  the  heat  must 
not  be  allowed  to  abate,  or  the  steam  then  passing 
off  would  fall  back  on  the  hops  and  stain  and  dis¬ 
color  them,  causing  them  to  become  seconder 
third  in  quality.  As  soon  as  the  hops  are  well 
warmed  through  and  feel  moist,  the  sulphur  is 
burned.  Previous  to  this  the  windows  above  must 
be.  kept  closed  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  and  steam 
in,  to  get  the  moisture  on  the  hops.  After  the 
sulphur  gets  well  to  burning  and  the  fumes  fill  the 
kiln  above,  the  windows  are  opened,  and  a  strong 
draft  of  air. let  in  under  the  sills  to  force  the  hot 
air  through  the  hops,  and  drive  both  sulphur  and 
steam  out  of  the  building.'  A  lively  air  or  heat, 
passing  rapidly  off,  and  being,  constantly  supplied 
with  new  or  fresh  heat,  and  not  a  dead,  inactive 
one,  is  what  is  needed  I  will  here  remark  that 
if  high  winds  prevail,  the  windows  on  the  side  to 
tiie  wind  ought  not  to  be  open,  as  drafts  of  cold 
air  ’on  the  hops  would  not  he  of  much  service. 
But  as  every  one  in  drying  hops  will  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  good  deal  of  judgment  in  this  as  in  all  other 
respects,  I  will  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
simply  saying  there  should  always  be  a  liberal 
supply  of  air  below,  and  free  and  sufficient  venti- 
.  lation  above.. 

As  before  remarked,  a  steady  heat  must ‘he 
maintained  until  the  moisture  is  all  off,  •  and  the 
hops  will  rattle  a  little  at  the  bottom,  the  top  also* 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  dry,  when  they  ought  to 
be  turned,  and  the  heat  may  be  slackened  a  little. 

I  know  many  do  not  turn  their  hops,  or  suffer 
them  to  be  at  all  disturbed  during  the  process  of 
drying.  But  from  repeated  trials  in  both  ways. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  bt>th  time  and  fuel 
are  saved  by  turning;  and  there  is  no  waste  or  in¬ 
jury  to  the  hop  if  they  are  turned  at  the  right 
time.  As  this  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion,  I  will  give  only  one 
(though  there  are  many)  strong  reasons  for  turn- 
ing  hops  while  drying.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in 
spreading  a  flooring  of  hops,  to  get  them  perfectly 
even  and  uniform  in  thickness.  They  ‘may  be 
level,  but  there  will  be  places  where  they  will  lay 
more  light  and  loose  than  others.  This  is  almost 
unavoidable,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever 
dried  a  kiln  of  hops;  and  of  course  the  heated  air 
will  pass  more  readily  through  those  places  than 
where  they  lay  more  compact,  and  such  places 
will  beeome  dry  while  the  more  solid  parts  will 
•feel  moist  and  require  much  more  time  to  dry. 
Now,  when  tills  is  the  case,  as  it  most  invariably 
will  be.  the  current  of  heat  rushes  to  those  places 
where  it  can  most  easily  ascend ;  the  hops  all  the 
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while  growing  more  and  more  open,  admit  it  to 
pass  more  readily ;  the  heat  rushes  through  them 
as  through  a  funnel,  and  of  consequence  diverting, 
as  it  were,  the  heat  from  these  parts -which  need 
it  most.  Turning  obviates  this  difficulty.  They 
all  become  mixed,  and  all  dry  alike  at  the  same 
time.  They  may  be  turned  in  different  ways - 
but  I  think  plowing  through  them  with  the  feet 
about  as  good  as  any.  Then  level' with  a  rake. 

Drying  is  decidedly  the  most  critical  and  im¬ 
portant  operation  that  we  have  to  perform  with 
hops.  It  is  very  important  that  they  be  cured 
well,  and  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  No 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  the  strict  observance  of 
which-  wontd  enable  any  one,  without  the  exercise 
of good  judgment,  to  dry  hops  well.  There  'are, 
perhaps,  as  many  tests  as  men,  by  which  persons 
determine  when  their  hops  are  sufficiently  dried. 
A  very  simple  one,  and  perhaps  as  often  used  as 
any,  is  to  examine  the  stems,  and  when  about 
one-third  of  them  are  dry  and  brittle,  the  others 
being  more  or  less  wilted,  they  may  be  considered 
about  done. 

Hops  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  carpet 
*until  they  are  cool.  But  if  necessary  to  take  them 
off  warm,  to  make  room  for  others,  they  must  be 
"carefully  handled  or  they  will  break  and  shell  and 
waste- 

As  to  the  time  required  for  drying  a  kiln  of 
hops,  it  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Thej7  may 
be  cured  in  ten  to  fourteen  hours,  though  a  little 
more  time  would  he  desirable. 

Formerly  all  hops  were  cured  by  burning  char¬ 
coal  under  them.  This  was  found  to-answer  very 
well,  though  of  late  a  better  way  is  found,  in  the 
use  of  sto.ves,  with  wood  for  fuel.  This  is  beyond 
doubt  the  least  expensive,  and  altogether  the  best 
way  now  in  use,  and  is  fast  being  substituted  in 
place  of  coal.  Two. stoves,  if  rightly  put  up,  are 
sufficient  for  any  kiln.  An  Otsego  Hop-Grower. 


Burrall’s  Reaper. 

One  of  the  best  reapers  at  the  Geneva  trial  of 
implements,  as  our  readers  of  last  year  are  awape, 
was  the  one  presented  by  Thomas  D.  Burrall, 
which  for  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  the 
perfection  of  its  work,  became  one  of  the  very 
few  general  favorites,  among  the  crowd  of  intelli¬ 


gent  farmers  who  constituted  the  spectators  of  that 
very  interesting  exhibition. 

We  furnish  our  readers  with  the  above  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  reaper,  showing  distinctly  the 
circular  platform,  which  receives  the  cut  and  falling 
grain,  fmmediateiy  behind  the  serrated  and  vibra¬ 
ting  .teeth,  and  giving  a  general  view  of  the  wheel- 
work,  in  the  compact  and  simple  form  which  this 
machine  is  known  to  possess. 


Effective  Action  of  Manures. 


Nothing  has  had  a  mom  retarding  influence  on 
the  success  of  chemical  agriculture,  than  the 
error  -which  has  been  so  frequently,  committed, 
of  calculating  and  pronouncing  with  precision, 
in  advance,  the  result  of  the  application  of 
mere  theoretical  estimates.  Farmers  have  been 
told  that  analysis  would  show  the  exact  com¬ 
position  Of  their  soils,  and  its  wants ;  that  ff  any 
ingredient  should  be  deficient,  the  chemist  could 
point  out  with  the  accuracy  of  mathematics,  the 
substance  and  the  quantity  that  would  restore  its 
fertility,  without  resorting  to  the  random  and 
empirical  course  of  applying  a  whole  set  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  the  shape  of  common  manure.  Experi¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  have,  been  abundantly  tried ;  a 
few  have  succeeded,  and- these  have  been  widely 
published;  most  of  them  have  failed,  and  the 
failures  have  slowly  fouud  tneir  way  among  the  in¬ 
telligent  portion  of  the  farminsc  community. 

We  admit  that  at  first  view,  the  chemical  theo¬ 
ry  appears  exceedingly  plausible,  and  promises 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  were  inadvertent¬ 
ly  overlooked,  and  which,  had  they  been  taken 
into  account  and  properly  appreciated,  would 
have  furnished  the  strongest  grounds  for  doubting 
this  beautiful  theory. 

Far  more  important  than  the  mere  preser.ee  of 
fertilizing  ingredients,  or  even  the  chemical  con¬ 
dition  of  those  ingredients  in  many  cases,  is  their 
mechanical  texture  and  degree  of  pulverization. 
We  have  elsewhere  given  an  instance,  furnished 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  and  practi¬ 
cal  cultivators  of  our  country,  where  the  com¬ 
plete  crushing  of  the  eloctsot  an  adhesive  soil,  and 
grinding  together  with  them  intp  powder  the  ma- 
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rmre  applied  to  the  land,  produced.  an  affect  upon 
the  subsequent  crop  Jive  times  as  great  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  operation  of  manure.  How  absurd  it 
must  be  to  make  strict  calculations  on  the  result 
of  a  given  quantity  of  yard  manure,  without  ever 
inquiring  into  the  mode  of  application— whether 
on  the  one  hand  by  spreading  in  large  unbroken 
lumps,  carelessly  and  kaiperfectlv  plowed  under, 
and  in  a  condition  wholly  useless  for  plants,  or 
even  detrimental  in  case  of  drouth — or  on  the 
other  by  a  thorough  harrowing  of  the  soil  and 
manure  together,  before  turning  under,  and. a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  operation  when  necessary  after¬ 
wards  for  complete  intermixture.  We  have 
known  the  most  admirable  results  by  this  prac¬ 
tice,  where  nothing  but  fresh  coarse  manure  could 
be  obtained  for  succulent  garden  crops,  and  nearly 
a  total  failure  under  like  circumstance  without 
its  performance.  Even  the  time  of  year  that  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  carted  on  the  land,  has  sometimes 
had  an  injurious  bearing  on  the  success  of  its  ap¬ 
plication,  simply  by  the  packing  and  hardening 
resulting  from  traveling  over  its  surface  when  in 
a  wet  and  adhesive  condition.  It  is  a  perfectly 
self-evident  truth,  that  a  mixture  of  unburnt 
bricks  and  clods  of  manure,  would  afford  immea¬ 
surably  less  sustenance  to  the  hue  and  .  delicate 
fibres  of  growing  plants,  than  the  same  mixture 
ground  down  together  into  a  fine  powder.*  Hence 
it  may  be  reasonably  believed  that  the  general 
introduction  and  free  use  of  pulverizers,  as  the 
most  effective  harrows,  clod-crushers  and  sub- 
soilers,  assisted  by  tile-draining,  aaiay  be  of  great¬ 
er  benefit  to  the  whole  country  than  tile  importa¬ 
tion  of  a  million  tons  of  guano. 

The  chief  reason  of  the  extraordinary  results  of 
liquid  manuring,  is  the  complete  manner  in  which 
the  enriching  particles  are  diffused  while  in  solu¬ 
tion  through  every  part  of  the  soil.  We  here  al¬ 
lude  to  the  later  mode,  which  consists  in  mixing 
the  solid  parts  of  manure  thoroughly  and  freely 
through  large  volumes  of  water,  and  not  to  the 
old  mode  of  applying  the  liquid  portions  merely 
of  fresh  manure,  which  impoverishes  the  land  of 
phosphates  and  lessens  the  organic  matter,  and 
hence  has  been  mostly  discontintued.  The  only 
doubt  of  the  proppriety  of  the  more  improved 
mode*of  applying  liquid  manure,  is  on  the  score  of 
cost  in  cartage  *  it  is  unquestionably  much  better 
than  the  eoramon  mode  of  manuring,  but  is  pro¬ 
bably  less  economical  than  •  solid  application  m 
connection  with  finely  pulverizing  by  repeated 
harrowing. 

In  addition  to  the  state  in  which  manure  exists 
in  the  soil,  there  is  another  consideration  of  much 
importance  in  relation  to  its  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  use.  Succulent  crops,  as  turneps  and 
cabbages,  are  rapid  growers  and  require  rapid 
feeding,*  hence,  manure  which  has  undergone*  a 
considerable  degree  of  fermention,  is  found  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  purpose  to  better  advantage  than  fresh 
or  entirely  unfermented  manure.  Wheat  crops 
on  the  contrary,  are  of  more  moderate  growth, 
and  less  rank  feeders,  and  consequently  need  a 
less  profuse  supply.  To  apply  large  quantities 
rich  in  ammonia  to  such  crops  as  do  not  need  it, 
would  of  course  result  in  waste,  and  different  ap¬ 
plications  to  large  feeders  would ’give  scanty  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  adaptation  of  the  amount  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  purpose'  intended  should  therefore  not  be 

*  A  fine  ill  ust  rat  ion  of  this  troth  -was  furnished  long  «g»  by 
the  wonderful  experimeuls  of  Jethro  Tull  and  more  lately 
by  that  of  Smith  of  Lois-YVeedon. 


overlooked  in  estimating  the  effective  value  of 
a  given  quantity. 

In  making  the  preceding  remarks,  we  \yish  to 
be  distinctly  understood  as  not  wishing  to  set 
aside  in  practical  farming,  an  investigation  of  the 
composition  and  knowledge  of  the  deficient  or 
missing  ingredients  of  soils,  as.  well  as  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  these  by  special  manures.  But  independ¬ 
ently  of  several  difficulties  arising  from  the  varia¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  same  field,  and  the 
very  different  results  in  growth  which  a  slightly 
different  chemical  condition  of  those  ingredients 
may  give,  showing  that  all  the  suggestions  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  chemical  agriculture  must  be  submitted 
to  rigid  experiment — independently  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  all  experiments  based  on  the  analysis 
of  soils  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  whose  .constituents 
are  determined,  which  do  not  take  into  full  con¬ 
sideration  their  mechanical  texture,  can  not  fail 
to  result  in  the  inmost  uncertainty.  \\  hen,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  best  soils  of 
the  country,. are  in  a  great  degree  lost  by  their 
coarse  arul  miserable  mechanical  condition,  re¬ 
sulting  from  hasty  and  imperfect  tillage  and  from 
the  want  of  thorough  under-draining,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  while  much  of  the  attention  of  sci¬ 
entific  farmers  has  been  directed  to  chemical  in¬ 
quiry,  too  little,  far  too  little,  has  been  given  to 
the  thorough  pulverization  and  intermixture  of 
the  rich  ingredients  which  they  already  ^possess. 

Benefits  of  Braining. 

11  My  land  don't  need  draining  /”  is  frequently 
the  stout  assertion  of  the  owner  of  light  loamy 
soils,  on  the  surface  of  which  water  does  not  stand 
a  day.  except  in  eady  spring.  “  How  can  I  know 
whether  draining  will  do  my  fields  any  good?”  is 
the  more  doubtful  inquiry  of  others  who  have 
sometimes  seen  its  beneficial  effects.  We  believe, 
as  a  general  rule,  every  acre  of  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  and  evenly  underdrained,  wherever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  dig  a  drain  to  a  cellar — -but 
where  the  subsoil  is  so  porous  that  a  cellar  is  dry 
without  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  water,  nothing 
more  is  needed  for  such  land.  Dig  a  pit  any¬ 
where,  three  feet  deep,  and  if  water  remains  in  it 
during  the  usual  period  of  plowing,  planting,  or 
cultivating,  tlien,  most  plainly,  that  land  needs 
the  benefit  of  underground  channel's.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  recollect  the  statement  of  T.  G.  Yeo¬ 
mans,  in  the  last  volume  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
Transactions ,  who  regularly  drained  an  appa¬ 
rently  high  and  dry  field  of  light  loamy  soil,  which 
his  neighbors  positively  assured  him,  needed  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind;  but  whom  he  convinced  by  show¬ 
ing  the  large  stream  which  afterwards  rushed  out 
of  his  main  trunk.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  in  his  Walks 
Talks  in  England ,  mentions  the  case  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  drained  thoroughly  and  expensively, 
a  piece  of  high  land.  All  thought  him  crazy— 
t:  the  hills  were  too  dry  already,”— he  was  throw¬ 
ing  away  his  money.  But  he  patiently  awaited 
the  result,  which  was  that  the  increased  rental 
soon  repaid  the  outlay,  and  his  land  was  tripledin 
value. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 


The  Dairy. — What  is  the  best  kiud  of  churn  for  the 
use  of  a  small  dairy  of  some  three  cows? 

What  the  best  kind  of  cheese  press  for  tbe  same, 
where  a  family  only  wish  to  make  enough  for  them  own 
use?  D.  B. 

The  best  churn,  without  any  question,  for  a  small  dai¬ 
ry,  is  Kendall  s  cylindrical,  costing  $2  to  $2.50,  and  to 
be  had  at  the  principal  agricultural  warehouses,  at  Al¬ 
bany,.  Rochester.  &e.  They  are  simple,  last  many  years, 
and  can  be  easily  worked  by  a  child. 

We  cannot  speak  so  confidently  about  a  cheese  press, 
but  our  impression  is,  that  for  a  small  dairy,  Collins  <§* 
Stone's  self  acting  press,  smallest  size,  costing  about  $5, 
is  the  best.  - - — 

.Treatment  of  Sandy  So  ids — Sending  Seeds  by 
Mail.. — A.  C.  Carnes,  of  Spenqpr,  Tenn.,  inquires  for 
the  bfest  treatise  on  the  management  of  sandy  soils. 
We  strongly  recommend  him  to  procure  the  Transactions 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Yol.  XI.., 
for  1851,  where  he  will  find  an  excellent  practical  essay 
of  twenty  pages  on  this  subject,  from  tbe  pen  of  Wins¬ 
low  C.  Watson,  of  Port  Kent,  Clinton  co-unty,.  N.  Y.  -. 

With  regard  to  subsoiling — all  experiments  properly 
performed,  have  resulted  in  greater  or  less  benefit,  with 
scarcely  an  exception..  It  wouid  probably  be  of  little 
advantage  in  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  unless  the  red  clay  be¬ 
neath  is  reached,  in  which  case  an  intermixture  might 
b£  of  great  benefit.  A  limited  experiment  for  trial 
would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Seeds  of  tbe  coarser  sort,  as  corn,  beans,  &e.,  may  be 
sent  by  mail  and  by  express.  If  in  small  quantities, 
the  former  is  least  expensive — if  large,  tbe  latter.  Our 
correspondent  can  judge  by  recollecting  that  an  onnee  of 
either  may  be  sent  by  mail  for  the  trifling  sum  of  six 
cents— which  is  enough  to  begin  an  experiment. 


Cranberries  on  Upland. — On  looking  over  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  the  last  year,  I  see  inquiries  concerning  the 
‘low  Cranberry.  I  believe  they  have  never  been  culti¬ 
vated  much  on  upland,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
they  are  found  growing  wild  in  almost  every  neighbor¬ 
hood;  but  I  have  seen-them  growing  thrifty,  and  bear¬ 
ing  well,  on  land  sufficiently  dry  for  an  orchard,  among 
large  thrifty  apple  trees,  and  dry  enough  for  Indian 
corn — in  fact,  no  spring  was  found  near  them ;  they 
rambled  to  that  spot  from  a  low  place,  where  tbe  water 
run  a  little  while  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  was  melt¬ 
ing;  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  dry  enough  for  any  crop. 
Last  summer,  in  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  I  took  some 
from  a  swamp,  and  set  them  in  a  damp  .(not  wet)  place 
in  my  garden.  They  were  growing  when  cold  weather 
set  in.  I  intend  to  set  out  more  next  spring.  H.  C. 
Whitt e more.  Sheldon ,  Vt. 


Red  Ants.- — In  one  of  the  Cultivators  of  last  year, 
an  inquiry  was  made  for  an  exterminator  of  red  ants. 
Several  years  ago,  my  father  rented  a  house,  almost 
overrun  with  them,  and  they  were  destroyed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — A  piece  of  shag-bark  (hickory  bark) 
was  laid  upon  tbe  shelf  in  the  pantry,  where  they  seemed 
to  be  thickest,  and  it  attracted  them — indeed  it  seemed 
more  of  a  favorite  with  them  than  anything  they  could 
get.  The  piece  we  had,  about  four  inches  wide  and 
two  teet  long,  was  red  with  them  in  £tn  hour  or  two, 
when  with  a  sudden  jar,  they  were  shaken  into  the  fire, 
and  the  bark  set  as  a  trap  for  them  again.  In  our  ease 
this  was  an  entire  exterminator.  C.  B.  Brown.  Da¬ 
mascus,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1853. 


Feeding  Cut  Hay  and  Meal. — I  notice  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  17th  inst.,  an  inquiry  from 
C.  Ingalls,  Esq.,  as  to  whether  out  hay  and  meal  will 
injure  cattle  when  fed  upon  it.  I  have  now  cut  all  of 
my  hay,  stalks  and  straw,  for  my  eattle,  for  six  years, 
and  have  always  fed  my  fattening  stock  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  meal  upon  it,  and  have  never  had  an  animal 
injured  in  the  way  Mr.  Ingalls  mentions;  but  on  the 
contrary,  when  hay  v:as  not  fed  with  the  meal,  I  have 


had  eattle  injured  in  the  way  named.  To  prevent  such 
injuries,  I  cut  hay.  J.  M.  S.  Feb.,  18,  1853. 


Stall  Feeding  Cattle. — Mr.  J.  ©tis,  in  stall 
feeding  eattle,  I  think  will  find  it  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  in  feeding,  to  grind  his  grain,  even  if 
he  goes  six  miles  to  mill ;  mix  equal  quantities  of  corn 
and  oats,  grind  fine,  and  feed  to  an  ox  of  1,6-00  lbs.  live 
weight,  half  bushel  per  day, with  cut  hay,  wet  sufficiently 
to  have  the  meal  adhere  to  the  hay  when  well  .mixed, 
given  a.t  two  feeds,  morning-  and  might,  with  one  bushel 
per  day  of  tarneps,  carrots,  or  other  kinds  of  roots. 
Three  months  feeding  will  make  very  line  beef.  In 
moderate  weather  keep  the  eattle  in  the  yard,  with 
good  sheds.  Stable  them  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
Almost  any  bind  of  coarse  fbdder  may  he-given  once  a 
day. 

Other  grain  may  be  substituted  for  corn  and  bats,  of 
sufficient  Quantity  to  give  an  equal  amount  of  nutriment. 
Some  feeders  giYe  to  a  pair  of  oxen  1  1-2  bushels  of  pro- 
vender  a  day.  •  My  own  opinion  is  that  one  bushel  a  day 
is  as  much  as  two  oxen  can  well  digest  to  make  it  pro¬ 
fitable.  A.  B.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Culture  of  the  Onion. — I  noticed  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of-  the  “  Cop n try  Gentleman,7-’  inquiries  for  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  scullions.  I  will  answer.  There 
.  is  no  doubt,  it  is  late  sowring;  long  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  seed  or  condition  of  the  soil  has  no 
agency  in  the  matter.  Extreme .  and  continued  dry 
weather  after  sowing,  retarding  vegetation  for  weeks, 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  late  sowing.  Onions 
should  be  sowed  the  first  time  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry 
in  the  spring.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  I  sowed  two  acres 
of  onions ;  the  land  -was  raked,  and  the  seed  sown  be¬ 
fore  the  alleys  were  made  around  the  piece,  the  alleys 
being  made  by*a  line.  When  the  onions  appeared,  they 
did  not  extend  on  one  side  to  the  alley,  varying  from, 
six  to  eighteen  inches.  To  remedy  the  mistake,  the  rows 
were  marked  out  to  the  alley,  and  the  same  kind  of  seed 
sown.  The  onions  came  up,  and  a  vigorous  growth  to 
all  appearance,  soon  made  them  equal  to  that  portion 
first  sown;  and  after  the  bottoms  began  to  form,  the 
tops  of  the  last  sown  wTeve  larger,  and  gave  fair  promise 
for  a  mueh  greater  crop.  The  result  was,  the  first  sown 
were  proper  onions,  with  very  few  exceptions;  the  last 
were  mostly  scullions,  possessing  so  much  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  that  breaking  them  down,  and  other  experiments 
to  force  them  to  bottom,  did  ‘not  in  the  least  change 
their  relation  to  onions.  W.  Risley.  Fredonia,  Feb. 
26,-1853.  - 

One-horse  Reapers. — (H.  PeTchvUle,  VL)  We 
know  of  no  one-horse  reaping  machine,  nor  do  we  think 
any  would  be  likely  to  he  useful  except  in  rare  Instances, 
as  such  a  one  would  require'  th®  same  attendance  as  a 
two-horse  reaper,  and  perform  only  half  the  work. 


Fancy  Lop-Eareb  Rabbits. — J.  G.  H.  We  know 
of  none  at  present,  for  sale,  in  this  vicinity.  They  can, 
we  presume,  be  had  of  F.  RotcHj  Esq.,  and  R.  M.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Esq.,  of  Morris,  Otsego  ^eo.,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $12  to  $15  per  pair. 

.  Basket  Willow. — “  A  Constant  Reader”  is  refer¬ 
red  to  the  5th  Number  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  or 
to  the  Cultivator  for  March,  for  answers  to  his  inquiries 

on  this  subject.  - - 

Emery’s  Mower.— We  state,  in  answer  to  ‘several 
inquiries,  that  the  price  of  this  machine  is  to  he  $110 — 
the  Mower  and  Reaper  combined,  $120. 


Bullock's  Seed  Planter. — J.  M.  K.  We  know 
nothing  personally  of  the  operation  of  this  planter  in  the 
field,  hut  judging  from  its  operation  on  our  office  floor, 
we  should  think  it  would  prove  useful. 

American  Herd  Book. — J.  M.  This  work  can  be 
procured  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  Bookseller,  New-York. — 
Price  $3. 
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Information  Wanted. 


Cement  Water  Pipes. — I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  have  used  water  lime 
with  gravel,  to  make  pipes  to  force  water  through,  with 
a  hydraulic  ram;  and  if  so,  how  is  it  liked,  and  what 
the  expense  was  per  rod — -also  how  prepared  and  how 
put  down.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  machines 
are  all  alike,  and  if  not  which  is  the  best;  whether  the 
glass  or  metal  ball.  S.  S.  Morehouse.  Avon ,  March 
1,  1853.  - - 

A  Question  for  Practical  Farmers. — Why  is  it 
that  when  whtte  and  yellow  corn  are  planted'adjacently, 
the  yellow  will  mix  with  the  white,  but  the  white  hot 
with  the  yellow?  H.  Kelloggsvilte,  JV.  N.,  March, 
1853.  '  - - 

Loss  from  Moving  Hay. — A  correspondent  wishes 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  actual  loss  resulting  from  re¬ 
moving  hay  from  one  barn  to  another,  by  its  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  For  instance,  “  suppose  I  put  fifty  tons 
of  hay  into  the  large  barn  in  the  haying  season,  and 
when  the  foddering  season  comes,  feed  it  out,  taking 
care  not  to  expose  it  to  the  air  any  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Now  how  many  tons  of  hay  must  I  draw  from 
the  out  barn,  to  Be  equal  in  value  to  the  fifty  tons  put 
into  the  large  barn  in  haying  time,  the  hay  all  being 
of  the  same  quality?”  — — — 

Use  of  Lime. — Will  some  one  of  your  subscribers, 
who  has  experimented  in  the  use  of  lime,  inform  me 
what  he  considers  the  best  mode  of  applying  lime — the 
quantity  per  acre  for  corn,  potatoes  or  broom-corn  ;  also 
for  a  top  dressing  on  mowing  or  pasture — whether  he 
would  use  it  with  plaster,  ashes,  or  any  other  substance? 
Is  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  soil,  to  determine  w  hether 
it  may  be  applied  to  advantage?  Any  information  on 
this  subject  would  be  received  as  a  favor.  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  — - — 

Portable  Hay  Press. — Have  you  any  better  porta¬ 
ble  Hay -press  in  use  in  your  section  of  the  country, 
than  ‘ ‘Bullock’s 'Patent,”'  and  is  this  a  good  press  and 
portable,  without  adding  so  much  to  the  cost  that  it 
would  be  “  paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle?”  Would 
it  be  better  for  me  to  buy  the  press  that  turns  out  200 
lb.  bales,  or  the  one  that  bales  300  lbs.?  Will  some 
one  who  has  experience  answer  the  above  questions. — 
A.  S.jL.  Loudon,  Term. 

Basket  Willow.-— I  wish  to  inquire  about  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  willow,  and  preparing  them  for  market.  How 
and  at  what  time  are  they  to  be  cut?  While  the  bark 
will  peel?  And  is  the  bark  to  be  stripped  off  ?  In 
short,  how  are  they  to  be  cut  and  prepared  for  market, 
and  what  price  will  they  bring?  Inasmuch  as  the  subject 
is  before  the  public,  please  give  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able,  and  you  will  oblige,  perhaps,  many  subscribers, 
surely  one.  R.  A.  Finney.  Elizabethtoicn,  Essex 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1853. 

0=-  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  the  cause 
or  cure  for  the  failure  and  death  of  young  thrifty  Maple 
trees,  of  six  or  seven  years  growth,  (as  I  have  observed 
several-such  cases  without  any  apparent  cause,)  I  should 
like  to  know  through  the  Cultivator.  H.  G. 

Culture  of  the  Hop.— I  have  read  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  An  Otsego  Hop  Grower,  and  shall  be  greatly 
obliged,  if  he  will  inform  me  if  at  the  time  of  grubbing 
in  the  spring,  any  soil  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Also  whether  the  old  root  from  which 
the  vine  sprung  the  previous  year,  should  be  permitted 
to  remain,  or  should.be  cut  off.  L.  T.  S. 


Onions  on  Muck-Sou.-— An  exchange  paper  informs 
us,  that  C.  T.  Tucker,  of  Deeator,  had  raised  luxuriant 
crops  of  onions,  (as  well  as  corn  and  potatoes,)  on  the 
inverted  sod  of  reclaimed  marsh.  Some  were  of  great 
size,  being  as  large  as  a  tea-sa’ucer,  while  those  on  high¬ 
ly  enriched  upland  were -not  half  the  size* 


Agricultural  Societies. 

New-York  State. — Proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  March  3  —  Present,  J.  Delafield,  E.  P. 
Prentice,  Geo.  Vail,  J.  Beekman  Findlay,  Wm.  Kelley, 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  Charles  Morrell,  B.  P.  Johnson. 

•  Grasses. — The  Secretary  was  directed  to  procure  ten 
bushels  of  each  variety  of  grass  seeds,  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  at  a  former  meeting  for  trial. 
It  is  so  late  in’ the  season  that  the  seeds  will  not  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  time  for  spring  sowing,  but  they  will  be  procured  in 
time  for  another  season;  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  these  seeds  are  requested  to -forward 
their  names  to  the  Secretary  at  as  early  a  day  as  practi¬ 
cable.  The  annexed  is  the  resolution  of  the  Society, 
and  the  varieties  of  grasses  selected  for  trial : 

Mr.  Kelly,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
procuring  a  variety  of  grass  seeds  for  cultivation  in  this 
State,  reported,  recommending  that  “  a  system  of 
trial  and  comparison  of  the  grasses  enumerated*  be  made 
by  farmers,  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  whose  interest 
in  the  cause  will  induce  them  to  undertake  and  careful¬ 
ly  carry  out  the  experiment,  by  solving  not  less  than 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  each  sort  above  named;  and 
that  the  corresponding  secretary  be  directed  to  procure, 
by  importation  or  purchase,  an  ample  supply  of  seeds, 
and  furnish  them  in  his  discretion  to  such  persons  as 
shall  agree  to  prosecute  the  experiments  in  conformity 
with  directions  to  be  given,  and  to  report  the  result  to 
the  Society,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed.” 

The  premium  list  was  taken  up  and  completed,  and 
ordered  published. 

New-York  State. — The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society  have  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations  in  regard  to  fine  wooled  sheep,  (Sax¬ 
on,  Merino,and  crosses  between  these  breeds, )in  the  hope 
that  greater  justice  will  be  done  to  exhibitors  than  here¬ 
tofore — and- the  true  merits  of  dhe  sheep  exhibited  will 
be  more  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Requirements. — The  number  of  ewes  to  be  exhibited 
for  premium  to  be  five,  and  they  must  each  have  suckled 
a  lamb  the  present  season. 

1.  The  fleeces  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Rooms,  immediately  after  shearing,  with  the 
private  mark  of  the  owner,  and  a  mark  placed  upon 
each  sheep  corresponding  to  that  sent  the  Secretary — 
and  a  lock  of  wool  left  on  each  sheep.  The  Secretary 
to  record  these  marks  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  be  shown  to  no  person  until  the  fleeces 
are  produced  at  the  Fair. 

2.  A  statement  must  also  be  sent  containing  the  bge 
of  each  sheep — how  the  sheep  have  been  kept— the  date 
when  shorn,  and  that  the  fleece  was  but  of  one  year's 
growth.  The  length  of  time  after  washingwhen  the 
fleece  was  shorn — and  that  each  sheep  had  suckled  a 
lamb  up  to  the  time  of  shearing. 

3.  The  Middlesex  Mills  standard  for  sorting  the  fleece 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  is  to  send  each  fleece 
to  the  assorter,  marked  by  him,  to  be  weighed,  examin¬ 
ed,  and  noted,  as  to  its  various  qualities. 

4.  The  fleece  to  be  carefully  cleansed,  dried  and  weigh¬ 
ed,  and  each  fleece  to  be  put  up  separate  and  returned 
to  the  Secretary  with  the  sorter’s  report. 

5.  The  sheep  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  and  to  be- 
examined  by  the  judges. 

6.  After  the  judges  have  examined  the  sheep,  the 
fleeces  are  to  be  submitted  to  them,  with  the  report  of 
the  sorter,  and  with  the  private  marks  of  the  Secretary 
—when  the  judges  wrill  make  their  awards. 

Each  exhibitor  must  present  an  affidavit  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  for  the  use  of  the  judges,  that  the  sheep  exhibited 
are  the  same  that  the  fleeces  were  taken  from,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  being  assorted  and  exam¬ 
ined,  and  that  the  statement  furnished  by  him  to  the 
Secretary  is  in  all  respects  correct. 

Bucks. — The  same  rules  as  to  shearing,  marking,  and 
statements  as  to  age,  feeding,  &c.,  will  be  required  to  be 
verified  in  like  manner. 
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Caledonia  County,  Vermont. 


The  county  of  Caledonia  contains  an  area  of  700 
square  miles.  In  agricultural  products  it  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Vermont.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile, 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  under  good  management 
returns  the  most  ample  harvests.  Her  intelligent 
and  enterprising  farmers  are  not  at  all  ignorant  of 
their  profession.  Many  of  them  know  full  well 
the  capabilities  of  their  farms,  and  are  not  slow  in 
improving  the  knowledge  they  possess,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  profitable  branch  of  husbandry  carried  on 
by  the  farmers  of  this  county,  is  the  dairy.  It 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  counties  in 
New- York.  The  Scotch  farmers  in  the  towns  of 
Ryegate  and  Barnet,  are  renowned  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
premiums  in  Boston  market,  for  the  best  article 
produced  in  New-England.  I  will  notice  a  few 
dairies  which  I  visited,  and  the  method  usually 
practiced  in  making  and  preserving  their  buttyr. 

Mr.  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  of  Ryegate,  has  a  dairy 
of  20  cows.  He  sold  the  past  year  3,000  pounds 
of  butter,  for  27  cents  per  pound.  He  reserved 
200  pounds  for  family  use,  making  3,200  pounds, 
worth  $864,  or  $43.20  per  cow.  He  raised  eleven 
calves  entirely  on  skim  milk,  worth  $6.00  a  piece. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  from  three  cows,,  made  in 
1852*,  630  pounds,  or  210  pounds  per  cow.  Many 
other  Scotch  dairies  produce  from  150  to  200 
pounds  per  cow.'  The  Scotch  dairy  women  are 
very  particular  and  nice  in  their  operations.  They 
do  not  suffer  the  milk  to  sou.r  before  taking  off  the 
cream.'  It  usually  stands  from  36  to  48  hours, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  After  this 
time,  they  say  a  sort  of  11  cheesy  substance”  rises, 
which  makes  the  butter  stringy  and  tongh.  The 
cream  is  churned  at  a  temperatue  of  62" — the 
thermometer  churn  being  used.  The  butter  is 
considered  best  when  the  process  of  churning  is 
continued  one  hour.  When  churned  too  rapidly, 
it  is  apt  to  be  salvey.  After  the  buttermilk  is 
drawn  off,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water, 
(in  summer  ice  water  is  used.)  constantly  drawing 
it  off.  till  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  every 
particle  of  buttermilk  is  separated.  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  salted,  with  one  ounce  to  a  pound 
of  butter;  five  or  six  tea-spoons  full  of  loaf  sugar 
are  added  to  every  30  pounds.  It  is  packed  very 
solid,  in  50  pound  tubs,  room  being  left  on  top  in 
each  tub,  to  spread  fine  salt,  on  thin  cotton  or  lin¬ 
en  cloth.  Afterwards  a  pure  brine  is  put  on  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  butter,  and  it  is  set  away  in  a 
dry,  cool  cellar.  The  less  the  butter  is  handled, 
the  nicer  it  will  be. 

The  Scotch  dairy  cows  are  of  the  native  breed, 
improved  by  selecting  the  very  best,  and  keeping 
in  high  condition.  In  the  spring,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving,  they  are  liberally  fed  with  turneps, 
carrots,  and  a  little  oat  meal,  and  are  not  turned 
to  grass  till  a  full  bite  is  afforded.  The  pastures 
all  over  Caledonia  county  are  covered  with  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  white  clover.  It  grows  sponta- 
taneously,  and  for  grazing  purposes  its  superiority 
is  unequaled.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the 


Scotch  dairymen  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
fits  from  their# cows and  this  is  accomplished  by 
keeping  well.  “  It  is  the  first  thing  requisite,” 
said  an  old  Scotchman — “  Keep  your  cows  well , 
and  they’ll  make  amends  for  it.” 

The  vankee  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  are  success¬ 
fully  competing  with  their  scotch  neighbors. — 
Wherever  profits  are  concerned,  they  are  sure  to 
get  a  full  share  of  them.  The  town  of  Hardwick 
annually  produces  between  80  and  100  tons  of 
butter. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  B.  Philbrook,  of  thaf  town,  made 
from  three  cows,  in  1851 , 900  pounds.,  8.C0  of  which 
sold  for  18  cents  per  pound.  He  fed  his  cows  upon 
oat-meal  and  potatoes — liberally  of  course;  bis 
object  being  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  high 
feeding. 

Bliss  N.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  whose  farm 
is  in  Hardwick,  sold  from  13  cows  1800  pounds  of 
butter — -1600  for  25  cents,  and  200  for  20  cents  per 
pound.  Besides  this,  he  supplied  a  large  family. 
His  accomplished  daughter  deserves  all  praise, 
for  the  success  which  attended  her  efforts  last 
summer,  in  this  department,  and  her  example  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  daughters  of  the 
land.  Too  many  now-a-days  consider  it  beneath 
their  dignity,  to  take  hold  and  manage  the  dairy. 
They  aspire  to  higher  honors.  It  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  for  them  to  know  how  to  sing  and 
apply  the  piano  admirably,  talk  French,  and 
possess  a  taste  for  the  fashionable  literature  of  the 
day.  But  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  household  business,  of  knowing  how  to 
make  butter  and  cheese,  is  preposterous  I  am 
wandering  from  my  subject;  however,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  find  an  occasional  instance,  where  the 
daughter  places  a  practical  acquaintance  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  the.  dairy,  on  the  list  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

In  my  next, *1  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
stock  and  crops  of  Caledonia  county.  W.  A.  W. 


Churning  in  Winter. — Many  a  housewife  has 
been  disappointed  and'  disheartened  by  an  entire 
failure,  after  three  or  four  hours  churning  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  at  a  time  when  the  scarcity  of  milk  and 
the  high  price  of  butter,  has  rendered  success  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable.  We  believe  this  failure  is  in 
nearly  every  instance  owing  to  the  eoldnesss  of  the 
room  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  during  the  rising 
of  the  cream .  Let  the  milk  stand  in  a  warm  place, 
and  the  difficulty  will  he,  in  most  cases,  obviated. 
A  still  more  effectual  remedy  is  to  scald  the  milk 
before  placing  it  in  vessels. 

Accurate  experiments  were  made  some  years 
since,  by  Prof.  Traill,  of  Scotland,  which  throw 
some  light  on  winter  churning,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  condensed  statement— three-  quarts  of 
milk  being  used  in  each  experiment,  the  cream 
rising  for  39  hours.- 

Experiment  1.  Cream  sweet,  with  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water,  churned  27  minutes,  temperature  rising 
from  62°  to  70°.  producing  1.886  grains  of  good 
butter.  Ex.  2.  Cream  and  milk  together,  sweet; 
churned  three  hours,  cold  water  occasionally  add¬ 
ed,  no  butter.  Ex.  8.  Cream  kept  two  days,  half 
a  pint  of  cold  water,  churned  20  minutes,  temper¬ 
ature  rising  from  54®  to  63°,  and  producing  1,756 
grains  of  good  butter.  Ex.  4.  Cream  and  milk, 
sour,  kept,  two  days,  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
churned  1  hour  and  50  minutes,  producing  1,968 
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grains  of  good  but  paler  butter.  Ex.  5.  Cream 
and  milk,  after  standing  39  hours  as  usual, 
heated  to  156°,  and  skimmed  next  day,  produced 
1,968  grains  of  good  yellow  butter. 

Remarkable  Product  of  Butter.— We  have 
been  furnished  with  a  statement  authenticated  by 
oath,  showing  that  from  the  milk  of  a  heifer  called 
“  Cherry,”  calved  June  14,  1849,  owned  by  Miss  Mary 
Brice  of  New-Scotland,  in  this  county,  there  was 
made  in  one  hundred  days,  from  Nov.  11th,  1852, 
one  hundred  and  three  pounds  of  butter,  which  was 
sold  in  this  city  for  $25.75.  The  amount  of  skimmed 
and  buttermilk  was  1,432  quarts,  worth  at  2  cents  per 
quart,  $28.64.  She  dropped  her  second  calf  on  the  4th 
of  Nov.,  and  it  was  raised  on  the  skim  milk,  which  had, 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  calf,  to  be  skimmed  be¬ 
fore  the  cream  had  all  risen.  It  was  thought  that  had 
the  milk  been  permitted  to  stand  until  the  cream  could 
all  have  been  secured,  the  product  of  butter  would  have 
been  increased  at  least  14  pounds,  which  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  total  income  from  this  three-year  old  heifer, 
for  100  days,  to  $57.89.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
breed  of  cattle  to  which  “  Cherry”  belongs,  nor  as-  to 
the  amount  of  milk  given.  “  Her  feed,”  says  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  from  Nov.  11,  to  Dec.  11,  was  nothing 
but  the  poor  frozen  pasture — from  Dec.  11,  to  Jan.  1, 
owing  £o  the  very  high  price  of  hay,  she  was  sparingly 
fed  on  poor  hay,  with  about  four  quarts  of  buckwheat . 
bran  twice  a  day — from  Jan.  1,  to  Jan.  25,  she  had  * 
good  hay  and  same  quantity  of  buckwheat  bran— from 
the  25th  to  the  close  .of  the  experiment,  there  was  added 
to  the  above  feed,  about  four  quarts  of  cut  potatoes 
twice  a  day.”  “  It  is,”  continues  our  correspondent, 
“  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  cows  do  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  maturity  for  butter  making,  until  six  years  old ; 
and  I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  Cherry 
arrives  at  that  age,  she  will  produce  in  the  same  time, 
double  the  amount  of  butter  above  testified  to.” 


Turners  and  Milk.— It  often  happens  that  the 
number  of  remedies  for  any  evil  indicates  their 
inefficiency,  but  the  following,  lately  recommend¬ 
ed,  may  be  worth  trying:  1.  Remove  the  fibrous 
roots  and  every  portion  of  leaf,  from  the  turneps, 
which  it  is  said,  chiefly  contribute  to  the  taint  of 
the  milk.  2.  Before  going  to  milk,  place  a  kettle 
of  water  upon  the  fire,  and  on  returning,  add  to 
every  gallon  of  new  milk,  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  (or  a  sixteenth.)  stirring  both  a  minute  or 
two,  before  pouring  out  into  the  earthen  or  glass 
vessels. 

We  observe  among  the  correspondence  of  some 
of  the  English  agricultural  papers,  a  statement 
that  in  Cornwall,  where  the/ cream  is  separated  by 
fire,  and  churns  are  not  used,  the  butter  being 
“made  with  the  hand  in  a  few  minutes,”  the 
taste  of  turneps  is  unknown ;  and  also  the  follow¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  this  taste,  which  appears  more  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed  than  the  other  remedies.  Feed  the 
cows  with  sliced  mangold  wurtzel,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  crushed  oats  added,  together  with 
plenty  of  sweet  soft  meadow  hay,  and  use  no  tur¬ 
neps  under  any  circumstances,  and  all  complaints 
will  cease.  - — 

A  Good  Cow. — W.  Ellsworth,  of  Mayfield,  O., 
has  a  cow  that  gave  52^  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  dur¬ 
ing  21  successive  days,  and  gave  as  high  as  3  lbs. 
4  oz.  of  butter  per  day,  her  feed  being  hay  and  8 
lbs.  of  bran  per  day. 


Fattening  Cows  on  Apples.— A  correspondent  of 
the  New-England-  Farmer  fattened  a  cow  on  apples  in 
35  days,  with  the  addition  of  seven  baskets  of  what  is 
termed  cow -corn,  in  the  year.  She  gained  in  one  week 
32  lbs.  The  beef  was  of  the  best  quality. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

The  Yam  Potato. — I  have  grown  this  excellent  po¬ 
tato  for  some  years  past,  and  have  found  it  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  quality,  and  superior  to  all  other  kinds  I 
have  ever  tried,  in  resisting  the  rot.  Being  of  hardier 
constitution  and  more  solid  texture,  it  retains  its  eating 
qualities  later  in  the  spring  than  the  other  varieties. — 
The  character  given  to  it  for  productiveness,  by  Mr. 
S-mith,  who  introduced  it  into  New-York,  and  highly 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  I  am 
prepared  to  endorse.  J.  M.  Ward.  Newark ,  N.  J. 

Potato  Blight. — Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  mistake  made  in  the  extract  from  the  paper  I 
wrote  you,  on  the  cause  of  the  rot.  It  is  the  water  in 
the  roots  and  bulbs  or  tubers,  and  ■  not  in  the  balls,  as 
printed.  It  has  been  extensively  the  practice,  to  plant 
potatoes  on  wet  ground,  without  draining.  That  is 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  disease, causing  them  to  be  less, 
productive,  and  more  liable  to  rot  on  any  ground.  The 
potato  is  not  the  only  plant  that  is  injured  by  flooding  at 
the  roots.  The  past  season  has  proved  my  belief  cor¬ 
rect.  There  was  no  heavy  rains  in  this  region,  from 
about  April  until  late  in  Sept.,  but  frequent  refreshing 
showers.  There  was  a  very  abundant  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  very  sound  ones,  except  a  few  in  low  grounds,  that 
did  not  get  ripe  until  a  heavy  rain  came  in  the  fall. — 
These  rotted  badly.  Phineas  Pratt.  Deep  River, 
Feb.,  1853.  '  — — — 

Suggestions  to  Advertisers — Prices. — I  wish 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  always  stating  some  price, 
to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  advertising  property  for 
sale.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  money  paid  for 
advertising  is  a  total  loss  to  the  advertiser,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  besides  failing  in  accomplishing  the  ends  for 
which  it  is  designed.  It  is  annoying  to  take  up  a  paper 
and  read  an  advertisement  of  a  beautiful  farm  some¬ 
where  for  sale,  without  a  price  annexed.  A  would-be 
purchaser  knows  not  whether  it  will  come  within  his 
means  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  worth  as  much  money  as 
he  would  like  to  invest  in  real  estate.  Nor  can  he  know, 
without  writing  through  the  mail,  and  paying  postage 
both  ways,  perhaps,  and  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  do 
that,  and  the  affair  is  soon  forgotten.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  implements  and  machinery. 

I  once  knew  three  farms  advertised  in  a  monthly 
New-York  paper,  and  the  price  carefully  stated.  Be¬ 
fore  another  month  came  round,  every  one  of  them  had 
been  sold  for  cash  at  the  advertised  price.  II.  S.  Felch- 
ville,  Vt.  — -  # 

Chittagongs. — Speaking  of  hens,  I  bought,  on  the 
25th  October  last,  a  Chittagong  hen  with  nine  chickens, 
some  six  weeks  old.  She  has  since  weaned  the  chickens, 
and  laid  one  litter  of  26  eggs,  another  of  14,  and  has 
just  finished  a  third  litter  of  16,  making  56  eggs  since 
Nov.  9th.  Whether  that  is  worth  telling  of,  I  don't 
know.  The  hen  is  only  a  year  old  this  month.  C.  S. 
Hubbard.  Deep  River,  Feb.  18,  1853. 


Artificial  Ice — To  Mechanical  Inventors. — We 
want  a  cheap,  portable  machine  to  press  pure  snow  from 
the  drift  into  cakes  of  ice. 

Ice  would  be  much  more  extensively  used,  if  it  could 
be  more  conveniently  procured.  The  great  distance  that 
many  persons  would  have  to  go,  to  cut  it  on  ponds  or 
lakes,  is  very  discouraging ;  and  if  your  active  heads 
andliands  could  provide  us  with  such  machine,  it  would 
soon  be  in  great  demand.  Every  independent  house¬ 
holder  ought  to  have  an  ice-house. 

If  the  tenacity  of  snow  prepared  in  this  manner, 
should  not  be  sufficient,  it  might  be  sprinkled  with  water 
on  a  cold  night,  when  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit  stands 
at  zero. 

With  the  advantages  of  pressing  hay,  cotton,  and  oth¬ 
er  loose  substances,  you  must  all  be  acquainted;  and  if 
clay  without  preparation,  can  be  thrown  into  a  brick 
machine,  and  come  forth  a  perfect  article,  why  may  not 
snow  undergo  a  similar  process  with  equal  advantage  ? 
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Horticultural  Notes. 


The  Circle  of  Pears. — Keeping  apples  the 
year  round,  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  is  an  oid  experiment,  which  all 
good  cultivators  have  found  no  difficulty  in  per¬ 
forming.  But  with  pears  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  many,  not  .understanding  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  raising,  gathering,  keeping,  and  ripening 
the  "winter  varieties,  nave. come  to  the  conclusion 
that  winter  pears  are  worthless.  As  a  proof, 
however,  .of  what  may  he  accomplished,  when  skill 
and  experience  direct  in  their  management,  Col. 
'.Wilder,  states  that  the  Easter  Beurre,  Doyenne 
d’ hirer  nouveau ,  Be.urre  B retoncau.  and  most  of 
those  with  a  thick,  rough  epidermis,  are  readily 
kept  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  into 
summer,  and  that  some  of  this  character  he  had 
preserved  “  in  perfect  condition  the  past  season, 
and  had  them  in  eating,  with  the  Madeleine ,  in 

August.”  - 

Handsome  and  Crooked  Trees  from  Kurse- 
Ri'MisN. — A  very  sensible  article  on  this  subject 
appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  groat  difference  in 
the  size  and  beauty  of  trees  of  different  sorts,  al¬ 
though  of  the  same  age,  and  similarly. cultivated 
and  treated,  the  editor  points  out  the  great  disad- 
pointment  which  this  difference  sometimes  causes 
to  purchasers.  The  Gravenstein,  Baldwin ,  Nor¬ 
thern  Spy,  Rambo,  Late  Strawberry ,  and  others', 
are  rapid  and  straight  growers,  and  any  purchaser 
would  be  sure  to  be  pleased  with  any  trees  lie  may 
get  of  these  varieties,  even  with  very  little  pains  in 
selection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bartlett, 
Madeleine ,  Angnuleme.  Bujfuin,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  pears,*  Black  Tartarian ,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  and  Downer  cherries:  Washington 
and  Imperial  Gage  plums,  &c.  But  if  he  orders 
Early  Joe ,  Melon,  or  Red  Canada  apples,  or 
Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  or  Seckel  pears;  or 
Plumstone  Morel  lo  or  May  duke  cherries;  even  if 
whdle  rows  are  searched  for  the  best,  the  nursery¬ 
man  is  sure  to  get  plenty  of  abuse,  for  li  such 
stunted,  crooked,  horrible  trees.”  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  nurserymen  designate  the  character 
of  growth  in  their  catalogues,  that  those  who  want 
handsome  trees  may  know  which  to  order;  after 
which,  soundness,  genuineness,  good  roots,  and 
good  packing,  be  only  required  for  the  stunted 
and  crooked  growers. 

Transplanting  Dwarf  Pears. — Cultivators 
are  aware  that  the  best  trees  are  those  which  are 
worked  as  near  the  root  as  practicable;  as  deep 
planting  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided.  Col. 
Wilder  states  that  he  has  sometimes  received 
dwarf  pears  from  Europe  grafted  six  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  above  the  surface,  in  which  cases  he  Uniform¬ 
ly  plants  the  whole  of  the  root  under  ground, 
counteracting  the  deleterious  effects  of  deep  plant¬ 
ing,  by  removing  the  long  shank  below  with  the 
lower  and  now  inactive  roots. 


Bleeker’s  Meadow  Pear. — This  pear,  which 
as  grown  in  New  York,  we  have  usually  regarded 
as  about  fourth-rate,  is  likely  to  prove  of  considera¬ 
ble  value,  in  its  place.  Although  commonly  suppo¬ 
sed  to  ripen  about  mid-autumn,  it  will  keep  into 


winter  at  the  north,  and  good  specimens  have  been 
kept  even  as  late  as  mid-winter,  some  of  which 
were  exhibited  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  at  the  win¬ 
ter  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  fine  and  remarkably  vigorous  growth 
of  the  tree  and  its  great  productiveness.and  the  fine 
,  quality  of  the  fruit  for  stewing,  are  likely  to  fen¬ 
der  this  a  valuable  culinary  sort  ,  especially  as 
good  cooking  pears  for  winter  use  are  quite  valu¬ 
able.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  this  variety  is  con¬ 
siderably  known  as  the  F caster,  it  succeeds  much 
better  than  here,  as  a  table  fruit,  and  when  well 
ripened,  sometimes  becomes  of  really  fine  quality. 

Winter  Fears  in  France. 

We  observe  in  the  late  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Department  of 
Lower  Seine,  the  following  names  of  the  pears  ex¬ 
hibited  during  the  last  winter-  and  spring,  which 
will  show  what  sorts  are  time  cultivated  and  kept 
during  this  usual  season  of  dearth  for  fresh  pears.* 
On  the  6th  of  December.  Le  Cut  e:,  iWinkfielth)  Fi  hnchiparie. 

u  7th  of  January,  Easter  Beurre.  Fortunee.  Doyenne 
d’Alencon,  and  very  fine  Passe  Colrnais: 

“  4th  of  February,  Sageret.,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre 
d’Hiver  Nouveau,  and  Easter  Beurre. 

'  u  27th  of  March,  Passe  Colmar-s. 

“  5th  of  May.  Duchesse  de  Berry  d’HiVer. 

“  15th  of  May.*  Bon  Chretien  de  Naples,  described  as 
only  for  cooking,  but  valuable  for  its  long  keeping., 
handsome  form,  and  brilliaW,  coloring 


G-rapes  for  Cold  Houses. 

J.  Fisk  ‘Allen,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  widely  known 
as  a  most  skillful  cultivator  of  the  grape,  succeeds 
admirably,  by  means  of  his  forcing,  Cola,  and  re¬ 
tarding  houses,  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  this 
delicious  fruit  during  the  entire  yearly  circle. 
Forcing  grapes,  so  as  to  ripen  tHjem  by  the  first 
days  of  summer ;  -and  raising  them  in  cold  honses- 
for  a  supply  throughout  autumn,  are  well  under, 
stood  and  commonly  practiced.  A  retarding 
house,  for  winter  ripening,  and  for  keeping  them 
hanging  upon  the  vines  in  safety. till  wanted,  is  a 
greater  rarity,  and  it  may  prove  very  desirable 
with  those  who  shall  attempt  it,  to  know  what  sorts 
do  best  for  .this  purpose.  The  late  report  of  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  furnishes  the  following  list  for  this 
purpose,  from  J.  F.  Allen,  which  lie  states  is  the 
result  of  ten  years  experiment 

Those  which  continue  fresh  or  without  drying, 
in  the  retarding  house,  are  Prince  Albert,  Queen 
of  Nice,  -Syrian  Porteau  Noir,  Black  Portugal, 
Whortley  Hall  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

'  Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot’s  New  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Victoria  Hamburgh,  dry  up  some. 

The  following  dry  badly: — All  the  Fontignans, 
Black,  White  and  Grizzly,  and  Zinfindal;  Black 
St.  Peter’s  is  uncertain. 


The  Lily. 

Long  has  the  lily  been  dignified  with  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Patrician,”  among  flowers-  The 
emblem  at  once  of  Dignity  and  of  Innocence,  it  has 
ever' held  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  temple  of 
Flora.  Yet,  until  Dr  Siebold,  now  nearly  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  introduced  to  us  the  majestic  “  Li- 
lium  lancifolium,”  from  Japan,  the  extent  of  va¬ 
riety  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  family  was  unknown. 
For  none  of  the  other  species  possess  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  crystaline  radiance  of  the  pearl-like  glands 
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sprinkled-  over  the  petals  of  the  L.  lancifolium 
speciosum.  Our  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  flower;  but  without 
colors,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  .adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  roseate  hue  with  which 
the  flower  is  suffused. 

The  culture  of  this  species  of  lily  is  very  simple. 
The  compost  for  them  should  be  sandy  loam  and 
well  rotted  hot-bed  manure,  in  equal  parts,  and  a 
sixth  part  of  white  sand.  They  will  be  found  to 
grow  much  stronger,  and  produce  finer  and  more 
*  numerous  flowers  in  such  a  compost,  than  in  heath 
mold  only,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  grow 
them.  This  may  Be  relied  on  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  extended  over  many  years  of  their  cul¬ 
ture.  They  should  be  potted  the  beginning  of 
January,  for  they  commence  their  annual  growth 
at  root  thus  early,  and  if  delayed,  the  rootlets 
from  the  bulb  are  liable  to  be  injured.  The  bulbs 
should  be  shaken. out  from  the  old  mold  entirely, 
and  placed  two  inches  under  the  surface,  in  a  pot 
of  a  size  that  leaves  two  inches  between  the  bulb 
and  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  then  put  in  a  green¬ 
house,  or  a  cold  frame.  But  no  water  should  be 
given  until  it  is  observed  to  shoot  up  through  the 
earth.  Then  water  must  be  supplied  gradually 
at  first,  but  liberally  as  the  growth  progresses.  In 
about  six  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  stem 
above  the  earth,  it  may  be  shifted  with  benefit 
into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger  than  the  former, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  ball  of  earth,  and  to 
place  it  one  inch  deeper  in  this  ppt  than  it  was  in 
the  last.  The  middle  of  May  the  pots  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors,  where  they  get  the  morning 
sun  only,  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  they  will 


bloom  the  finer  Tor  it.  But  the  sides  of  the  pots 
should  be  protected  by  moss  or  some  non-conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  After 
blooming,  continue  watering  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  then  discontinue  it,  and  let  the 
bulbs  rest  till  the  end  of  the  year. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Comstock’s  “Terra  Cultube.” — Do  you 
know  anything  of  Russell  Comstock’s  Terra  Cul¬ 
ture?”  Is  it  humbug?  We  are  about  trying  to 
raise  money  to  purchase  his  mode  of  Culture. 
Yours,  Geo.  Talbot.  Centerville,  Michigan. 

Having  always  regarded  this  scheme  as  a  hum¬ 
bug,  we .  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
arid  pay  for  the  secret.  We  observe,  however, 
that  the  Rural  New  Yorker  has  “taken  the  re¬ 
sponsibility”  of  divulging  it;  or,  as  the  self-styled 
“.Professor  ”  terms  it,  of  “  disclosing  the  disclos¬ 
ures.”  The- theory  appears  to  be  simply  this — 
that  the  part  in  every  plant  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  root  and  trunk  or  stalk,  is  the  seat  of  life; 
hence  setting  a  plant  too  deep,  or  too  shallow,  af¬ 
fects  the  seat  of  life,  and  the  plant  or  tree  dies  or 
is  injured.  How  many  seats  of  life  has  a  goose¬ 
berry  bush  or  grape  vine,  which  will  afford  by 
cuttings  and  layers,  a  thousand  new  plants?  or 
how  many  has  a  potatoe  or  a  paulowriia,  whose 
roots  will  afford  as  many?  Is  a  man’s  nose  the 
seat- of  life,  because  if  covered  he  will  be  smother¬ 
ed  and  die? 

To  this  theory,' it  appears  he  has  attached  many 
valuable  and  well  known  facts  in  cultivation — - 
valuable,  and  well  worth  the  dollar  to  those  who 
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had  never  learned  them  before — the  chief  of  which 
is  comprised  in  following  nature  ”  in  planting, 
transplanting,  omission  of  pruning,  &c.  This  is 
the  substance,  we  learn,  of  some  four’  or.  five 
’  hours  of  tedious  lecturing,  and  for  which  $500,000 
were  asked  the  State  legislature  for  divulging. 

Cemetery  Trees. —  (R.  L.  G.,  Edmeston,  Ot¬ 
sego  co.)  The  Weeping  Willow  will. grow  as  well 
on  dry  upland  as  on  any  other  soil,  provided  it  is 
fertile.  Its  growth  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by 
frequent  irrigation,  not  with  a  mere  surface  wa¬ 
tering.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  escape  injury 
from  the  severe  cold  of  Otsego  county,  if  on  up¬ 
land,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  valley  frosts.  The 
American  Cypress  is  not  an  evergreen,  and  is  not 
particularly  adapted  to  cemetery  planting;  it  is 
probably  rather  tender  for  Otsego  county.  The 
European  Cypress,  although  a  beautiful  evergreen, 
growing  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Lombardy 
Poplar,  is  still  more  tender,  and  will  not  at  all  en¬ 
dure  the  winters  of  the  northern  states.  A  few 
of  the  best  trees  for  the  above  purpose,  are  the 
Irish  Yew,  Balsam  Fir,  White  Spruce,  Silver  Fir, 
Hemlock,  Red  Cedar,  with  a  very  few  of  the 
Mountain  Ash.  The  introduction  of  a  few  of  the 
finest  climbers  would  much  relieve  the  stiffness 
otherwise  apparent  in  a  plantation  chiefly  of  ever- . 
greens.  These  can  all  be  had  at  any  principal 
nursery,  at  prices  of. about  fifty  cents  each,  or 
more  for  larger  specimens. 


Prairie  Roses  and  Wistaria. — (“A  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Grafton,  Yt.)  These  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal  runners  are  propagated  with  great  ease  by  lay¬ 
ers.  Good  rooted  plants  of  the  Wistaria,  and  of 
a  large  number  of  varieties  of  the  Prairie  rose, 
may  be  obtained  of  nearly  all  nurserymen.  They 
all  flourish  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  which  is  indeed 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Wista¬ 
ria.  All  perfectly  hardy. 


Fruit  Trees  on  Stony  Soils. — H.  Stearns, 
of  Felchville,  Yt.,  inquires  if  it  “will  pay  to  mow 
the  weeds  and  grass  in  an  orchard  of  young  fruit 
trees,  where  it  is  too  rocky  to  cultivate  with  the 
plow,  and  rake  them  around  the  trees  for  mulch¬ 
ing,  and  forego  the  profits  of  pasturing  the  land.” 

The  advantages  of  deep,  rich,  well -cultivated 
land,  in  promoting  the  rapid  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
and  in  increasing  the  extent  of  the  crop,  as  well 
as  the  fairness  and  high  quality  of  the  fruit,  are 
so  extraordinary,  that  in  all  practicable  instances 
the  very  best  land  should  be  selected  for  an  or¬ 
chard.  But  where  circumstances  entirely  pre¬ 
clude  this  selection  of  land,  and  stony  ground 
must  be  taken'  from  necessity,  the  mode  proposed 
by  our  correspondent  may  be  regarded  as '  next 
best.  Deep  and  .wide  mulching,  although  by  no 
means  equal  to  good  cultivation,  is  far  superior 
o  the  more  common  practice  of  neglect ;  and  it  i§ 
altogether  probable  that  when  mulching  is  well 
attended  to,  young  trees  will  do  decidedly,  better 
on  hard,  stony  land,  than  on  the  best  soils,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  become  choked  with  weeds 
and  grass.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
mulching  is  to  be  removed  after  the  dry  season- 
passes,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  from  mice. 

In  planting  trees  on  such  stony  soils,  those  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  selected  which  possess  great  vi» 
gor  and  hardiness  of  growth,  and  whose  fruit  is 
always  fair,  even  under  poor  culture.  Perhaps 
no  sort  is  equal  in  this  particular  to  the.  Rhode 


Island  Greening.  The  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Autmun  Strawberry,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  and  others, 
are  also  of  unusually  fair  exterior. 


Culture  of  Onions. — Wm.  Cowen,  of  West 
Exeter,  N.  Y.,  inquires  for  a  mode  of  cultivating 
onions,  as  at  present  one-half  of  his  crops  be¬ 
come  scullions,  without  any  assignable  cause. 
Never  having  met  with  this  difficulty,  we  can  only 
suggest  the  propriety  of  procuring  the  best  seed 
from  some  reliable  seedsman;  to  manure  the 
ground  well,  if  practicable,  with  fowl  or  hog  ma¬ 
nure,  or  with  well  decayed  cattle  manure,  all 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  with  a  dressing 
of  soot  about  the  time  of  sowing,  and  soap-suds 
during  the  previous  winter;  and  of  trying  the  re¬ 
medy  sometimes  adopted  by  gardeners  to  prevent 
thick  necks  in  the  plants  during  wet  seasons, 
namely,  bending  down  the  tops  with  the  hoe  han¬ 
dle  or  wooden  rake-head,  to  check  their  rapid 
growth  and  cause  them  to  bulb  sooner. 


Cotton  Covering  for  Hot-beds. — M.  Wyn- 
roop,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  information  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  cotton  cloth  as  a  substitute 
for  glass  in  hot-beds.  The  cotton  is  first  stretched 
on  the  frames,  and  then  coated  with  a  composition 
consisting  of  three  pints  of  best  old  boiled  linseed 
oil,  four  ounces  of  white  resin,  and  an  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead ;  the  latter  being  first  ground  with 
a  little  oil,  and  the  oil  and  resin  heated  to  make 
them  mix.  A  coat  of  this  should  be  applied  every 
season  just  before  use.  The  cost  of  this  mode  is 
about  one-fourth  of  glass,  and  for  most  common 
purposes,  answers  about  as  well. 


Maturity  of  Scions. — I  have  a  number  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  I  commenced  grafting  last  spring, 
that  I  wish  to  -finish  the  coming,  spring  with  the 
same  kind,  and  as  I  cannot  get  scions  in  this  vici¬ 
nity,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  scions  cut 
from  these  trees  will  answer  to  set.  L.  N. 

There  is  no  objection  whatever,  to  cutting  sci¬ 
ons  from  shoots  made  from  last  year’s  grafts,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  growth  being  rather  more  vigorous 
and  succulent,  they  will  not  be  quite  so  likely  to 
take.  The  more  matured  and  hardened  the 
wood,  the  better  will  be  the  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  sole  advantage  of  matured 
wood.  - 

Hedges. — Will  you  give  us,  through  the  Cul 
tivator,  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Hedge  Fence? 
the  best  plant  adapted  to  that  purpose,  the  proper 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  time  required  to  make  a 
fence,  and  the  manner  of  propagating  the  plant. 
Also,  what  plant,  if  any,  is  adapted  to  marshy 
ground?  H.  H.  Tuthill.  Kelloggsville,  Feb.,„ 
1853. 

•  The  two  “  plants”  that  have  been  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  approved  for  hedges,  are  the  Buckthorn 
and  Osage  Orange.  The  Buckthorn  is  the  hardi¬ 
est  and  therefore  best  adapted  to  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  Union;  and  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  as  easily  raised  from  seed 
as  apple  trees,  and  of  being  as  easily  transplanted 
as  a  current  bush.  It  must  be  very  bad  treat¬ 
ment  that  would  destroy  one  in  a  hundred  by  re¬ 
moval.  The  only  objection  to  the  Buckthorn  is 
its  want  of  thorps,  the  sharp  ends  of  its  shoots 
forming  its  only  armor.  The  Osage  Orange,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  so  numerously  furnished  with 
sharp  thorns,,  that  any  ordinary  animal,  would  not 
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attempt  to  pass  it,  and  the  boy  who  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  do  so  would  probably  remember  the  en¬ 
counter  for  years.  But  the  plants  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  raise  or  transplant,  and  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  for  the  extreme  north,  but- are  quite  hardf 
enough  for  the  climate  of  Kelloggsville.  or  any 
other  place  where  the  peach  tree  is  not  killed  by 
winter.  Shearing  and  compact  growing,  makes  it 
much  hardier  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  American  Arbor  Vitce  (or  white  cedar  of 
Western  New  York,-  but  not  the  true  white  ce¬ 
dar,)  is  an  excellent  hedge  plant,  as  it  forms,  by 
shearing,  a  dense  wall  of  verdure,  both  in  winter 
and  ih  summer,  through  which  domestic  animals 
are  not  tempted  to  pass.  This  and  the  Buckthorn 
would  be  best  for  marshy  ground. 

Before  planting  a  hedge,  the  ground  should  be 
sub-soiled  and  trench  plowed  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  and  well  enriched  with  manure,  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  harrowing.  We  have  known 
hedges  to  linger  along  for  ten  years,  before  reaching 
maturity,  which  would  have  been  efficient  in  four 
years,  by  deep  soil  and  good  tillage.  Select  the 
plants  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  nearly  equal 
size  may  be  together,  and  then  the  large  will  not 
overtop  and  check  the  small  ones.  The  distance 
should  be  about  six  or  eight  inches  in ’the  row — the 
tops  should  be  cut  off  to  about  three  inches  of  the 
ground — the  fine  roots  well  spread  out,  and  care¬ 
fully  filled  in  with  fine  earth — and  the  roots,  be¬ 
fore  getting,  kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering 
pf  earth. 

The  plants  being  cut  otf  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  earth ,  will  sprout  up  thickly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hedge;  the  next  spring  the  shoots  are  to  be 
again  cut  off  within  six  inches  of  the  previous 
year’s  cut;  the  third  year  eight  inches,  the  fourth 
year  a  foot,  &c.,  which  will  give  the  whole  hedge 
a  thick  matted  texture,  like  wool  in  felt,  so  that  if 
a  portion  of  it  is  shaken  by  the  hand,  it  will  shake 
rods  of  it  on  either  side.  One  great  leading  cause 
of  failure  in  making  hedges,  is  that  the  owners 
“  can’t  bear’7  to  cut  down  the  fine  thrifty  shoots, 
according  to  these  directions,  and  consequently 
they  grow  up  long-legged,  and  full  of  jfig  holes* 
helow.  We  have  also  seen  some  otherwise  good 
Buckthorn  hedges  much  injured  by  being  left 
broad  at  the  top-,  shading  the  lower  portions,'  in¬ 
stead  of  shearing  up  to  a  sharp  peak  at  top. 
Hedges  will  never  succeed  well  under  the  dense 
shade '  of  large  trees.  Cultivation  during  their 
growth,  is  as  necessary  as  for  a  field  of  corn — the- 
earth  must  be  kept  clean  and  mellow  on  each  side.. 


“  I  shall  look  with  eager  interest  to  the  Horticultural 
Department.  Although  there  is  a  list  of  fruit  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  cultivation,  for  instance  about  forty 
pears,  I  know  not  which  is  the  best.  If  a  person 
wishes  2,0  of  the  best  varieties,  how  shall  he  deter¬ 
mine?'  X  ho$e  your  paper  will  give  the  information  de¬ 
sired.  Samuel  Burritt.”  Union  Vale,  Susquehan¬ 
na  Co.,  Pa.,  March  12,  1853. 

The  following  list  comprises  twenty  excellent  pears, 
and  if  a  smaller  selection  is  wanted,  those  in  italics  may 
be  taken  as  the  best  of  the  twenty :  Madeleine,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’  Ete,  Osband's  Summer,  Golden  Bilboa,  Bostie- 
Ter,  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Washington,  Flemish  Beauty. 
White  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Bose, 
Autumn  Paradise,  Beurre  d’  Anjou,  Dix,  Fulton, 
Wlnkfield,  Glout  Morceau,  Doyenne  gris  d’  Hiver,  Ea¬ 
ster  Beurre.  - - 

Quince  Stocks— -Foreign  Grapes  for  Market.— 
I  wish  to  inquire  if  quince  stocks  raised  from  seed  of  the 
common  quinefe,  will  answer  to  bud  the  pear  on. 


Also,  whether  raising  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  other 
foreign  grapes  under  glass,  can  be  made  profitable  for 
market.  An  answer  to  these  will  oblige  H.  A. 

The  common  or  Orange  Quince,  for  most  varieties  of 
the  pear,  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  French  Quince 
some  sorts,  indeed,  that  succeed  welLfor  a  time  on  the 
latter,  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  on  the  former.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  pears,  that  are  so  much  at  home  on 
quince  stocks,  as  to  succeed  nearly  or  quite  as  well  on 
the  common  quipce  as  on  any  other,  among  which  we 
may  name  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Angouleme. 

With  regard  to  grape-houses  for  marketing,  our  own 
observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  on  a  large  scale, 
systematically  and  skillfully  conducted  near  a  large  city 
market,  raising  the  Black  Hamburgh  may  afford  a  fair, 
but  not  heavy  profit.  In  ordinary  cases  it  pays  expen 
ses,  affords  the  family  a  beautiful  luxury,  and  the  grape 
house  is  an  attractive  ornament. 


The  Augusta  Rose. 

This  rose,  which  has  been  described  in  former 
volumes  of  the  Horticulturist,  is  this  spring  for  the 
first  time  offered  to  the  public,  by  its  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.,  of  Sy¬ 
racuse.  It  was  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  the 
garden  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  Hon.  James  Mat¬ 
thews,  M.  C.  of  Ohio,  who,  finding  it  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  rose  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
and  believing  it  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  propa¬ 
gation,  presented  it  to  Mr.  Fahnestock,  one  of 
the  above  firm,  who  have'propagated  it  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  and  found  it  to  equal  the  high 
encomiums  given  to  it  by  Mr.  M.  Great  asis  the 
list  of  roses  already  enumerated  in  the  catalogues 
of  our  nurserymen,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
11  Augusta”  w’ill  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition; 
It  is  represented  by  those  w'ho  have  seen  it  in  the 
grounds  of  the  proprietors  at  Syracuse,  as  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  rare,  and  in  some  respects,  unequalled  ex¬ 
cellence — a  climber  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
with  rich  foliage,  and  a  profuse  and  perpetual 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  a  fine  yellow,  deeper 
than  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  of  a  delicious  fra¬ 
grance,  not  surpassed  by  the^  finest  of  the  Tea 
roses  With  such  qualities  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
universal  favorite.  ■ 

Influence  of  Unfrozen  Lakes. — The  influence 
of  large  unfrozen  bodies  of  water,  in  softening  the  se¬ 
verity  of  sharp  frosts  in  winter,  is  familiar  to  intelligent 
cultivators  pf  fruit  and  tender  plants.  An  interesting 
example  is  given  by  Dr.  Kirtland  of  Cleveland,  in  a 
late  number  of  Sill i man's  Journal.  At  his  residence, 
half  a  mile  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  has  in  no  instance  in  ten  years,  fall-, 
en  below  zero;  while  at  Columbus,  Marietta,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  lying  from  one  and  a,  half  to  two  and  a  half  de¬ 
grees  further  south,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks 
to  5°  and  occasionally  to  10°  below  zero. 


Compost  to  Prevent  Potato-Bot. — T.  A.  Smith, 
of  Syracuse,  has  published  in  the  Bural  New-Yorker, 
an  account  of  a  successful  experiment  in  preventing 
potato  rot.  He  purchased  two  bushels  of  refuse  pota¬ 
toes,  of  the  long  pink-eye  sort,  a  variety  very  liable  to 
rot,  and  in  planting  them,  put  about  half  a  pint  of  the 
following  compound  into  each  hill: — One  part  of  gyp¬ 
sum,  three  parts  hen  manure,  four  parts  charcoal,  and 
ten  parts  <fsalt  ashes,”  (unleached  ashes  from  the  salt 
works,  supposed  to  contain  5  to  10  per  cent  of  salt.) 
Half  the  eyes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rot — the  soil 
was  gravelly  loam  resting  on  dry  sub-soil,  and  the  crop 
suffered  some  from  drouth.  The  result  was  1 2  bushels 
of  medium  sized  potatoes,  with  every  tuber  sound. 


Guenon’s  Mode  of  Examining  Miith  Cows. 

<e  In  the  November  No.  you  speak  of  Guenon’s  mode 
of  examining  cows,  as  something  that  has  been  published 
in  the  Cultivator — if  so,  I  have  failed  in  finding  it,  and 
wish  it  might  be  published  again.  Respectfully  yours, 
John  Butlek.  Lisle ,  Broome  Co.,  JV*.  Y.,  Jan.,  ’53,” 

We  believe  that  a  notice  only  of  t,his  method  of  de¬ 
termining  by  external  examination  the  value  of  cows,  has 
ever  been  published  in  the  Cultivator.  To  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  minute  directions  of  Guenon,  would  re¬ 
quire  more  space  than  we  could  devote  to  the,  subject — 
besides  which,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  he  has  gone 
into  a  minuteness  of  detail  beyond  the  practicability  of 
clear  and  distinct  actual  examination  by  those  who  have 
not  devoted  years  to  the  subject. 

But  in  order  to  give  a  single  glance  at  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  mode,  we  furnish  the  accompanying  figures  in 
illustration.  Guenon’s  chief  rule  consists  in  the  breadth 
of  the  “  escutcheon,”  or  space  immediately  behind  the 
milk  bag  and  contiguous  parts, contained  within  the  boun¬ 
dary  lines,  formed  by-  the  meeting  of  hair  growing  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  The  hair  on  the  escutcheon  grows 
upwards  and  meets  with  the  hair  on  the  other  parts.  In 
the  very  best  cows,  or  those  which  give  the  greatest 
quantity  of  milk,  and  also  continue  in  milk  a  long 
time,  or  the  year  round,  the  escutcheon  is  very  broad, 
and  extends  upwards  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Such  animals  are  very  rare,  and  in  ordinary 


Fig.  1. 

instances,  and  under  good  feeding  and  keeping,  will 
yield  about  six  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  In  less  perfect 
animals,  the  escutcheon  will  be  narrower,  and  frequently 
will  extend  only  part  way  to  the  tail,  and  so  in  different 
cows  diminishing  in  breadth  until  it  reaches  the  medium, 
which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  greatest  number  by  far,  of 
all  milch  cows.  In  poor  milkers,  it  is  quite  small,  as  in 
Fig.  2 ;  it  varies  also  considerably  in  shape,  but  the  same 
general  rule  applies  to  all  shapes,  namely,  that  the  urea 
of  this  escutcheon  is  an  accurate  indication  of  the  amount 
of  milk  any  .cow  will  give.  Guenon  figures  and  des¬ 
cribes  no  less  than  seventy-two  different  forms  and  sizes 
of  escutcheons,  all  exemplifying  this  general  rule,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  he  states,  but  which  we  canno't 
here  point  out,  and  all  indicating  with  much  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  milk  given,  its  quality  and  duration. 
Those  who  wish  to  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 
subject,  will  do  well  to  procure  Guenon’s  book,  which  is 


Fig.  2. 

doubtless  to  be  had  at  the  principal  agricultural  book 
stores.  . 

Several  dairymen  wrho  have  given  some  attention  to 
this  method,  inform  us  that  in  general  it  is  valuable  and 
reliable.  The  late  E.  Phinney  of  Massachusetts,  gave 
it  a  thorough  examination  and  test,  but  he  did  not  find 
it  infallible,  as  there  were  some  excellent  milkers  that 
had  no  escutcheons  whatever.  But  in  all  cases  where . 
this  mark  was  developed  at  all,  it  was  found  to  be  “  a 
very  sure  indication,”  and  proved  a  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  selection  of  cows  and  heifers  for  the  dairy — the 
more  valuable,  because  as  well  developed  in  the  calf  as 
in  the  fully  grown  cow. 

Profits  of  Feeding  Cattle. 

As  your  paper  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  in  order  that  this  large  and  increasing  class 
of  our  population  may  be  profited,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Let  every  cultivator 
of  the  soil  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  joint  stock  concern 
of  this  nature,  every  one  must,  or  should,  in  this  way, 
put  in  his  share  of  the  capital,  so  as  to  enable  every 
share -holder,  (or  reader  of  an  agricultural  paper,)  to 
receive  a  dividend  weekly  or  monthly,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  as  all  holders  of  claims  against  monied  com¬ 
panies,  promptly  present  their  demands  for  payment,  so 
let  all  holders  of  difficulties  in  agricultural  affairs,  pre¬ 
sent  them  for  solution.  In  this  way  may  an  interest  in 
the  pages  of  an  agricultural  paper  be  kept  up,  and  in¬ 
formation  be  scattered  broadcast  over  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  allow  me  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  feeding  cattle.  It  has  been  a 
common  practice  in  this  section,  either  to  feed  our  cull 
cows  of  the  dairy  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  beef,  or  sell 
to  speculators  at  a  low  figure;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  results,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  losing  process.  An  oc¬ 
casional  drouth  finds  us  over  stocked  with  store  cattle, and 
in  a  section  where  dairying  forms  an  important  branch 
of  business,  a  large  number  of  oows  become  yearly  su¬ 
perannuated.  The  inquiry,  then,  what  we  shall  do  with 
the  surplus,  and  whether  we  can  profitably  convert  it 
into  beef,  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  every  man  who 
keeps  even  one  cow. 

August  1,  1852,  I  dried  three  cows  selected  from  that 
part  of  the  herd  which  is  not  up  to  the  merchant’s  rule 
of  small  profits,  &e.  October  1,  they  were  offered  at 
$7.00  per  head,  but  no  purchaser  was  found  at  that  low 
figure,  although  they  were  in  good  keeping  condition. 
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Soon  after  this  date  I  commenced  feeding,  and  kept  an 
accurate  account,  as  follows  • 

Three  cows, . $21  00 

Eight  loads  pumpkins,  . . 6  00 

Thirty  bushels  ears  cuil  corn,. . . . .  10  00 

-  Twenty-four  bushels  potatoes, .  5  00 

Hay  and  grass, . . . ; . . .  3  00 

Total  cost, . $45  00 

Profit,.  . . 23  00 

Dressed  1,700-lbs.,  sold  at  4c  . . . . $08  00 

They  were  of  the  native  breed  or  stock,  fed  in  stalls 
after  cool  weather,  with  the  run  of  a  small  lot  in  the 
the  middle  of  the  day,  to  sun  themselves  and  drink. 
-  The  manure  is  supposed  to  pay  the  trouble  of  feeding, 
&c.  This  leaves  a  net  profit  as  above,  of  $23.00,  or 
taking  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  produces  beef  at 
2  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  great  saving  of  feed 
to  stable  stock,  and  especially  cows,  in  .this,  cold  climate, 
and  some  maintain,  (myself  among  the  number,)  that 
they  should  not  be  let  out  of  the  yard  in  the  cold  sea¬ 
son,  to  be  pierced  through  with  the  cold  winter  winds, 
traveling  to  and  from  stacks  to  find  their  morning  ra¬ 
tions,  as  is  the  common  practice,  but  after  having  eaten 
their  morning  rations  peaceably  in  their  stalls,  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  lie  quietly  in  a  warm  yard,  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  until  the  time  to  feed  again.  But  at  this 
point  of  our  inquiry  an  important  objection  meets  us, 
which  is,  an  asserted  material  reduction  in  the  value 
of  hay,  after  having  been  _  removed  from  the  place 
where  first  packed,  when  fresh  and  pliable.  Few  dairy¬ 
men  and  graziers  here,  can  conveniently  have  a  barn 
large  enough  to  stable  their  cattle,  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  hay  sufficient  to  feed  through  our  long  and 
cold  winters— but  find  themselves  under  necessity  of 
storing  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  hay  in  the  mea¬ 
dows,  to  be  fed 'to  stock  in  the  open  lots,  when  driven 
from  their  stables,  or  else  to  be  drawn  to  the  barn  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  mows  are  emptied.  Thus  the  cold 
winds  blow  through  it,  dry  up  its  moisture,  drive  out  its 
sweetness,  rendering  it- hard,  brittle,  and  unpalatable, 
reducing  its  value  from  15- to  25  per  cent.  So  say  our 
old  farmers.  Have  any  of  your  numerous  readers  ever 
given  the  moving  of  hay  in  winter  a  fair  trial,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  with  any  certainty,  whether  there  is  a 
loss,  and  if  so,  what  per  cent,  and  in  what  it  consists. 
A  correct  understanding  of  this  subject  would  be  of 
great  value  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  well  might 
they  say  the  money  expended  for  your  paper  was  like 
“  good  seed  sown  in  good  ground,  bringing  forth  somq 
thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold.”  But 
such  information  must  be  based  upon  carefully  conduct¬ 
ed  experiments.  If  any  such  experiments  have  been 
made,  we  hope  they  may  soon  see  the  light.  Vermon¬ 
ter. 

[(7=  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  above  cor¬ 
respondent,  his  promised  “sketch  of  cheese  dairying,” 
as  conducted  in  his  vicinity — also,  his  experience  in  any 
other  branch' of  rural  economy. — Eds. 


Lice  on  Calves. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  a  pair  of  spring  calves, 
and  feeding  them  with  good,  bright  early  cut  hay,  as 
much  as  they  wanted  to  eat,  together  with  a  portion  of 
oil  meal,  twice  a  day,  and  observing  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  growing  poor,  rough,  and  homely,  in¬ 
stead  of  thriving,  and  appearing  sleek  and  handsome, 
I  examined  them  closely,  and  found  that  they  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  lice,  almost  innumerable.  Being  determined 
to  destroy  them,  I  took  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  and  hot 
rain-water  enough  to  work  it  into  a  good  lather,  and  if 
a  pair  of  calves  ever  got  a  thorough  scrubbing,  they  were 
the  ones.  .  It  did  not  seem  to  make  them  sick,  nor  to 
injure  their  appetites.  About  one  week  from  that  time, 
the  lice  were  quite  thinned  out ;  and  now,  a  little  over 
two  weeks  since  they  got  the  scrubbing,  I  can  scarcely 
find  a  louse  on  them.  The  calves  are  now  on  the  gain, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  do  well.  John 
Diehl.  Bristol ,  Ohio ,  Feb.  7,  1853. 


Policy  of  Shelter. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  noticed  in  your  first  num¬ 
ber  an  article  entitled.  “  What  shall  we  do  for 
fodder  this  winter,”  in  which  were  adduced  the  the¬ 
ories  of  animal  combustion,  and  some  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  Knowing  that  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  is  essential  to  true  progress,  and  true 
progress  is  what  we.  as  farmers,  wish,  I  have 
ventured  to  advance  a  few  ideas,  as  they  occurred 
to  me  on  its  perusal — not  in  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
but  for  the  sake  of  information.  Without  discussing 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  that  artificial  warmth  may 
he  a  means  of  economizing  fodder,  I  ask,  is  it  the 
policy  of  our  farmers  to  adopt  it?  No  one,  proba¬ 
bly,  will  deny  that  i!  is  the  interest  of  every  farmer 
to  keep  a  healthy,  well-constitutioned  stock,  that 
will  he  hardy  and  active  in  our  bleak,  borean  win¬ 
ters.  Now  all  animal  systemsare  more  or  lessalike. 
What  is  the  case  with  man?  Confinement  to  warm 
raoms,  inactivity,  &c.,  are  some  of  the  most  fruit- 
fill  means  of  physical  degeneracy.  The  alarming 
extent  of  disease;  especially  consumption,  among 
the  females  of  our  country,  is  proof  sufficient  of 
the  evils  of  confinement  to  heated  rooms  and  se¬ 
dentary  employments.  The  high  bred  women  of 
England  engage  in  the  manly  sports  of  our  Own 
country,  and  the  extent  of  their  physical  powers, 
and  the  quantities  of  the  necessaries  and  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life  that  disappear  before  them  after  a 
morning’s  fox-hunt,  would  really  frighten  a  fash¬ 
ionable  lady  of  our  country.  The  men  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  horn  and  bred  amid- all  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  a  barren  frontier,  made  hercu¬ 
lean  men  of  far  different  mould  from  the  effemi¬ 
nate  city  bred  of  to-day. 

Among  animals,  take  the  example  of  the  horse. 
The  Vermont  horses  are  becoming  noted  for  their 
speed,  bottom,  and  power  of  endurance;  but 
doubtless  a  great  portion  of  this  real  worth  is  at- 
tributabble  to  their  early  management.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  those  stallions,  whose 
stock  proves  the  best,  in  the  threshing  machine, 
harnessed  to  huge  loads  of  wood,  or  the  railroad 
cart,  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thus  developing 
the  muscles  and  improving  the  constitution,  while 
the  younger  colts  are  left  to  pick  up  the  oats  left  by 
the  sheep,  and  shift  for  themselves, — afterwards 
to  make  the  fastest,  .most  hardy  arid  high-priced 
Morgans  and  Black  Hawks. 

Cattle  are  affected  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
if  you  wish  a  hardy  muscular  yoke  of  oxen,  it  is  the 
common  remark,  “  buy  those  that  have  plenty  of 
air  and  exercise.”  Sheep  are  even  more  affected 
than  either  cattle  or  horses,  by  confinment.  Shut 
up  in  warm  sheds,  lying  upon  their  own  manure, 
they  soon  become  diseased  and  fail.  An  instance 
occurred  under  the  writer’s  own  observation,  last 
winter,  (’51— ’52,)  so  unusual  for  its  severity.  A 
flock,  about  sixty  half-blooded  Merino  and  Lei¬ 
cester  she'ep,  were  fed  in  racks  in  a  warm  shed, 
with  ample  entrances  at  the  side  and  end,  but  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  wind  to  reach  them.  The 
manure  did  not  freeze,  but  they  were  dry,  and  ap¬ 
parently  very  comfortable.  Everybody  said  those 
sheep  would  do  nicely,  but  before  spring  they  de¬ 
clined  in  flesh,  and  the  rot  began  to  attack  them; 
they  were  only  saved  by  being  driven  out  to  the 
open  air,  and*  there  kept  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

It  is  farthest  from  my  intention  to  advocate 
cruelty  to  animals,  or  that  stock  must  be  exposed ; 
but  experience  seems  to  indicate  there  are  ex- 
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treraes  in  this  as  well  as  other  things,  and  reason 
sustains  experience.  Is  it  not  making  hot-house 
plants  of  our  animals,  by  heating  our  barns  and 
confining  our  .stock  in  close  apartments?  Many  of 
our  best  farmers  in  this  section  of  Vermont,  are 
even  neglecting  to  blanket  their  horses,  finding 
them  less  liable  to  colds,  more  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous,-  though  their  hair  may  be  less  glossy,  and 
their  general  appearance  less  prepossessing.  Do 
not  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  warmth, 
though  incontestibly  it  does  lessen  fodder,  is  not 
always  a  proper  substitute  for  it. 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  engine  must  not 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  or  the. 
.economy  of  its  fuel.  Its  comparative  power, 
beauty  and  expense,  must  all  be  considered.  As 
I  said  before,  I  say  not  this  to  condemn  any  pre¬ 
vious  opinion,  but  to  find  out  its  real  value, — to 
learn  the  true  interests  of  the  farmer,  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  greatest  muscular  power  of  his  animals  at 
the  least  expense.  C.  S.  H.  Peacham,  Vt. 

This  question,  when  stripped  of  the  appendages 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  is  one  of  great  simplicity. 
Our  correspondent  has  unintentionally  encumbered 
it  with  needless  difficulties.  By  another  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  article  he  comments  upon,  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  have  by  no  means  admitted  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  necessity  of  confined  air  or  the  absence 
of  cleanliness,  which  he  seems  to  think  insepara¬ 
ble  from  shelter.  Every  good  stable  is  furnished 
with  ventilators  above,  and  some  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  furnish  their  cattle  apartments  with  side  regis¬ 
ters,  which  are  kept  closed  on  the  windward  side, 
and  opened  oposite.  Every  one  who  fears  the  care 
of  this  attention,  and  of  the  requisite  labor  for  keep-, 
ing  stables  cleaned  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  w7ell 
supplied  with  litter,  will  of  course  prefer  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  animals,  even  though  the  loss  thus  sus¬ 
tained  by  exposure  may  far  exceed  the  cost  of  la¬ 
bor  expended  for  shelter. 

The  saving  of  food  by  promoting  animal  warmth, 
has  long  since  been  proved  by  innumerable  trials, 
to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  not  a  mere 
“  theory,”  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  suppose. 
Many  of  our  best  sheep  farmers,  have  found  so 
great  an  improvement  both  in  the  condition  of 
their  animals  and  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  afford¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  saving  of  life  to  the  animals,  and  of 
the  amount  of  food  consumed,  as  to  repay  fully 
in  two  to  three  years  the  total’ cost  of  comfortable 
and  substantial  shelters.  Instead  of  producing 
disease,  we  know  of  some  who  thus  lose  fewer 
animals  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  but  they  were 
not,  however,  allowed  to  live  and  repose  on  their 
own  manure,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  C.  S.  H.,  but 
strict  cleanliness  was  observed. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  physiological  similarity  be¬ 
tween  animals  and  human  beings,  and  .if  farmers 
would  but  remember  this,  the-y  would  be  less  likely 
to  permit  the  discomfort  of  filth  to  their  horses 
and  cattle,  which  often  exists  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  insupportable  to  human  beings.  But  to 
to  compare  animals  which  ar§  kept  in  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  ventilated  stables,  mostly  in  a 
standing  posture,  with  several  hours  run  in  an  open 
yard,  daily,  in  mild  weather,  to  women,  who  keep 
themselves  mostly  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  unventi¬ 
lated  rooms,  artificially  heated,  with  not  five  min¬ 
utes  of  open  air,  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Does  our 
correspondent  think  that  a  farmer  and  his  family 
would  enjoy  better  health,  and  be  freer  from  colds, 


croups*  and  consumptions,  if  not  even  allowed  the 
shelter  of  the  barn,  without  fire  heat,  or  even  the 
protection  of  a  high  board  fence,  to  sleep  under? 
We  have  no  doubt  such  treatment  would  make  the 
race  hardier;  but  it  would  be  through  the  certain 
destruction  of  all  but  the  very  hardiest  of  persons, 
wffiose  iron  constitutions  would  of  course  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  posterity.  But  such  treatment 
would  not  help  those  who  are  tender,  butonlyen- 
feeble  and  wear  them  out  by  hardships — a  result  we 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  on  unduly  exposed  ani¬ 
mals.  Strength  of  constitution  and  hardiness  of 
frame  are  promoted  in  the  highest  degree  when 
there  is  no  suffering  for  the  lack  of  comfort,  when 
there  is  not  a  constant  draft  upon  flesh  and  animal 
vigor,  by  exposure  to  snow7,  rain  and  stormy 
winds.  — ♦ — 

Abortion  in  Cows. 

A  correspondent,  (S.  R.  S.,  of  Blooming  Grove, 
Orange  co.,)'  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  abortion 
in  cow7s.  He  assures  us  that  his  cows  are  in  good 
condition,  are  kept  in  stables  above  ground,  and 
are  kept  there  only  in  muddy  ,  cold,  or  stormy 
weather.  F.inding  the  disease  contagious,  he  im¬ 
mediately  separates  affected  ones. 

Without  being  able  to  assign  the  cause  in  this 
particular  instance,  we  can  only  state  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  causes, 
viz:  confined  or  impure  air  in  stables,  stall  feeding 
without  sufficient  and  regular  exercise,  impure  wa¬ 
ter,  bad  hay.  or  stale  grain,  &c.,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  cause  flatulency,  and  increase  the  dan¬ 
ger.  Offensive  odors,  especially  of  putrid  flesh  or 
putrid  blood,  are  supposed  to  produce  a  nervous 
influence,  and  strongly  to  contribute  to  this  result. 
The  ergot  of  rye  is  known  to  have  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  ergot  which  grow-s  upon  other  plants,  as  some 
species  of  grass,  on  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  and 
w7hich  are  found  more  abundantly  in  certain  local¬ 
ities,  and  in  certain  seasons,  may  also  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  abortion.  All  the  cow7s  of  a  herd  beingalike 
affected  by  all  these  causes*,  when  the  first  animal 
loses  her  calf,  the  peculiar  odor  w’hich  she  imparts, 
and  which  the  others  by  their  keen  sense  quickly 
perceive,  tends  powerfully  to  produce  the  same 
disaster  throughout  the  herd.  . 

The  remedy  consists  in  avoiding  all  the  exciting 
causes,  and  in  moderate  and  regular  feeding, 
wffiolesome  food,  pure  water,  pure  air,  moderate 
exercise,  clean  bedding*,  currying,  and  general  at¬ 
tention  to  comfort.  — <► — 

Apples  for  Domestic  Animals.- — A  correspondent 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  who  has  experimented  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  extent  during  the  past  abundant  season,  thinks 
there  is  nothing  better  for  milch  cow§,  when  fed  to  them 
in  proper  quantities.  The  quantity  should  be  small  at 
first,  and  increased  to  a  peck  twice  a  day  for  each  cow. 
He  finds  them  worth  more  to  beef  cattle  than  pumpkins, 
and  to  calves  than  shorts.  Cooked  and  mixed  with  meal 
or  shorfs,  they  are  excellent  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
fattening  hogs.  We  have  found  them  to  increase  the 
milk  of  cows  one  half  more  when  fed  to  them  in  winter, 
in  rather  less  quantities  than  above  stated ;  and  to  be 
very  fine  as  green  food  for  horses,  when  fed  on  hay. 
Farmers  need'  not  fear  to  plant  out  plenty  of  apple  trees 
of  productive  sorts,  for  if  the  market  should  ever  be¬ 
come  glutted,  they  could  never  come  amiss  as  food  for 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  &c. 
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Resemblance  between  Man  and  Animals. 

Some  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  from  the 
pen  of  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.,  advocating  the 
theory  that  a  resemblance,  more  or  less  marked, 
between  men.and  animals  existed,  to  the  support 
of  which  a  -variety  of  comico-serious  illustrations 
are  introduced.  It  was  shown  that  animals  pos¬ 
sessed  of  superior  instinct,  amounting  almost  to 
intelligence,  bore  the  most  perfect  similitude  to  the 
human  phiz— -there  being  only  slight  differences 
of  expression  and  the  position  of  features  between 
the  horse  .sheep, or  dog, and  the  countehapce  of  men. 

The  Knickerbocker  for  February,  gives  the 
above  illustration  of  this  similarity  of  physiogno¬ 
my,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  principle  is  world 
wide  in  its  application;  for,  despite  the  difference 
of  climate  and  education,  the  Shanghai  fowl  and 
the  Broadway  11  cock  of  thewallc,”  are  strikingly 
alike.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  to  the  breeders 
of  the  larger  varieties  of  poultry,  that  the  breeds 
they  are  •  endeavoring  to  improve  are  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  homo;  while  it  will  in  no  way 
mortify  the  pride  of  the  Broadway  dandy,  to  be 
apprised  that  his  form  and  address  are  of  foreign 
importation.  o- 

Simple  Stump  Machine. — A  simple  contrivance 
for  removing  stumps,  similar  to  one  we.have  known 
for  many  years,  is  described  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  and  which,  the  editor  was 
informed,  had  taken  out  a  hundred  and  forty 
stumps  in  half  a  day.  We  have  no  doubt  this 
could  be  done,  if  the  stumps  were  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  roots  partly  decayed.  The  contri¬ 
vance  is  simply  this: — -A  stiff,  massive  lever,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  is  placed  with  its  thick  or  stron- . 
ger  end  at  the  side  of  the  stump ;  a  chain  several 
feet  long,  with  links  made  of  inch,  or  inch  and  a 
quarter  iron,  and  with  a  long  ring  at  one  end,  is 
then  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pole  by  means  of 
the  ring,  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  passed  round 
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the  stump,  and  hooked  into  a  root  or  into  the 
body.  A  yoke  o‘f  oxen  now  attached  to  the  other 
or  smaller  end  of  the  lever,  exerts  an  enormous 
power,  and  unless  the  stump  is  quite  large,  will 
quickly  twist  it  out. 


Preserving  Shingles. — Every  one  who  builds 
houses  has  observed  the  gradually  increasing  scar¬ 
city  of  shingles,  and  tin,  zinc,  and  tiling  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  rise  into  view.  If,  however,  some  ap¬ 
plication  could  be  made  to  shingles  to  renderthem 
very  durable,  they  would  be  extensively  used  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Gas  tar  is  cheap  and  good, 
but  its  blackness  causes  warping  by  absorbing  all 
the  heating  rays,  and  makes  very  hot  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  attics  and  garrets.  We  have  lately  seen 
the  following  application  strongly  recommended 
as  an  excellent  perservative  for  many  years.  A 
pound  of  potash  and  a  pound  of  salt  are  dissolved 
in  four  gallons  of  lime  wash,  and  while  the  whole 
is  boiling,  a  handful  of  shingles,  held  by  the  tips, 
is  dipped  in,  and  placed  on  the  ends,  on  a  board 
so  that  the  drainage,  shall  run  back  into  the  ket¬ 
tle.  When  well  dried,  they  are  laid  on  the  roof. 
Yellow  ochre,  Venetian  Red,  or  umber  may  be 
mixed  to  give  a  suitable  color,  but  the  lighter  the 
color,,  the  more  durable  the  shingles,  and  the 

cooler  the  attic.  — - - 

Paint  for  Brick  Houses.— A  correspondent 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer  has  used  a  cheap  and  very 
durable  paint  for  the  exterior  of  brick  dwellings, 
which  has  already  stood  seveyal  years,  and  is  now 
quite  as  fresh  as  when  first  applied.  It  consists 
simply  of  lime  wash,  with  sulphate  of  zinc  as  a 
fixing  ingredient  Any  requisite  shade  is  given 
by  adding  the  colors  used  by  house  painters.  A 
clear  and  rich  cream  color  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  yellow  ochre  to  the  common  new  brick, 
a  livelier  and  warmer  shade  will  be  added  by  a 
little  Venetian  Red.  Burnt  sienna  may  likewise 
be  used.  This  paint  is  far  cheaper  than  oil  paint, 
costs  but  little  more  than  common  whitewash,  and 
nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  severest  friction. 
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To  Subscribers. — We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  promise  in  the  Jan.  No.,  that  the  present  volume 
should,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  matter,  be  equal  to* 
any  previous  one,  and  ask  you  if  our  word  has  not  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  and  spirit?  Believing  that  the 
universal  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative,  *we  wish  to 
make  one  request,  and  that  is,  if  you  are  pleased  with 
The  Cultivator — if  you  are  satisfied  tha't  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  aid  to  your  suceess  as  farmers,  that  you  will  endea¬ 
vor  to  increase  its  circulation.  Show  your  approval  and 
your  faith  by  your  works,  and  we  shall  have  it  in  our 
power  to  continue  to  furbish-  you  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  valuable  agricultural  reading  at  the  least 
price.  We  can  supply  back  numbers  to  any  extent, 
and  future  ones  of  an  eqhallv  valuable  character.  If 
you  know  of  a  single  farmer  in  your  town  who  does 
not  take  an  agricultural  paper,  solicit  him  t©  pay  fifty 


ing  an  office  for  the  Executive  Committee,  the  necessary 
stationery,  &c.,  for  the  three  years ;  preparing  for  the 
press,  and  superintending  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  its  Transactions,  and  performing  all  the  duties  de¬ 
volving  upon  its  local  Secretary,  for  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  expense  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  these  services,  he  declined  to  receive  any  reward; 
and,  . 

Whereas  Mr.  Tucker  has,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1844,  when  he  declined  to  act  as  Seeietary,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Society  was  then  quite  able  to  pay  for 
such  services,  arid  the  year  1847,  when  he  again  de¬ 
clined  the  secretaryship,  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
^served  the  Society,  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  or  as  its 
Secretary  or  Treasurer,  from  its  reorganization  to  the 
present  time,  without  remuneration,  except  for  the  year 
1S45,  when  he  was  allowed  $300,  an  amount  less  by 
$250  than  was  paid  for  the  same  services  the  previous 
year:  therefore,  -•  ,  * 

Resolved,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board, 
that  to  no  man  more  than  to  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  Society 
indebted  for  its  present  highly  prosperous  condition,'  and 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee,  together 
with  a  service  of  plate  to  the  value  of  $500,  be.-pre.- 
sented  to  him,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  and  character. 


cents  for  The  Cultivator,  arid  if  he  declines  make  him 
a  present  of  it,  and  thus  help  on  the  work  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  reformation. 

If  you  choose  a  paper  of  more  varied  character,  con¬ 
taining  the  Same  agricultural  matter  as  the  Cultivator, 
and  much  more,  with  pleasant  and  instructive  reading 
for  the  Fireside,  a  little  humor  for  a  leisure  hour,  a  con¬ 
cise  record  of  the  times,  and  a  full  report  of  the  produce 
market,  The  Country  Gentleman*  weekly  at 
Two  Dollars  a  Year,  is  just  t&e  thing. 

We  will  send  specimens  of  the  Country  Gentleman  to 
any  who  wish  to  examine  it.  Its  typography  is  unrival¬ 
led  by  any  journal  in  tbe  country,  and  its  contents  will 
bear  perusal.  - 

To  Correspondents. — Notwithstanding  our  efforts 
to  condense  and  crowd  all  we  can,  into  the  pages  of  the 
Cuhtivator,  many  valuable  papers  from  bur  correspon¬ 
dents  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  Country  Gentleman. 
only ;  and  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  selecting  for  the 
Cultivator,  we  have  to  be  guided  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  arrangements  of  our  printers  in  the  use  of  their 
type ;  and  that  no  correspondent  must  therefore  conclude 
that  his  communication  is  omitted  from  the  Cultivator, 
because  we  consider  it  not  equal  to  those  published.  We 
do  not  publish  anything  in  our  weekly  sheet,  which  we 
should  not  gladly  publish  in  the  monthly,  did  its  limits 
admit  of  it. '  - — 1 ■ 

(0=*  The  senior  editor  of  this  paper,  having,  after  ten 
years  of  active  service,  declined  a  re-election  as  treasu¬ 
rer  or  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


Col.  Sherwood’s  ShOrt-Horns. — Tbe  simple  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  fact  that  Col.  Sherwood  proposes  to 
sell  his  fine  herd  of  Short-horns,  will  be  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  breeders  of  fine  cattle  throughout 
the  country,  to  his  advertisement  given  in  another  part 
of  this  paper.  Col.  S.  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  Short-horns  for.  many  years,  and  has  spared 
no  expense  necessary  to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  best  stock  to  be  procured  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  has  been 
witnessed  by  the  thousands  who  have  attended  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  our  State  Ag.  Society,  and  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  by  the  high  figures  at  which  animals 
from  his  herd  have  been  held  for  years  past.  He  now 
offers  about  thirty  head,  to  he  sold  at  auction  at  his 
farm  in  Auburn,  in  June  next—a  sale  which  will  equal 
in  attraction  to  breeders  any  previous  public  sale  in 

the  state.  - 

Bees — Hydropathic  Treatment: — Dr.  Robinson,  * 
of  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  succeeded  per¬ 
fectly  with  a  hive  of  bees  that  persisted  in  collecting  in 
thick  masses  outside  the  hive  and  doing  nothing.  He 
bored  a  hole  through  the  top,  which  happened,  as  he 
wished,  to  strike*  the  space  between  the  combs.  He 
then  fitted  a  small  hive  above  the  old  one,  and  standing 
at  a  respectful  distance  with  a  syringe  in  his  hands,  con¬ 
tinued  to  shoot  the  bees  with  delicate  broadsides  of  cold 
water.  They  soon  retreated  to  the  interior,  and  ascen¬ 
ding  through  the  holes,  occupied  the  new  hive  above. 
They  immediately  went  to  work  to  fill  it,  and  in  about 
five  weeks  it  was  found  to  contain  twenty  pounds  of 
honey.  Another  person  had  accomplished  the  same 
purpose  by  covering  the  top  with  fresh  branches  of  trees, 
and  then  imitating  a  shower  of  rain  by  drenching  these 
branches  with  a  watering  pot. 


State  Ag.  Society,  deems  it  not  improper  on  this ’occa¬ 
sion,  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  for  their  kind  appreciation  of  his 
services,  as  manifested  in  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  January  of  last  year,  but 


Good  Sheep  and  Good  Prices  for  them. — Messrs. 
HUngerford  &  Brodie,  of  Jefferson  county,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  for  the  best  fat  long-wooled  sheep 
at  the  late  exhibition  in  this  city,  sold-  four  of  them  to 
Mr.  David  Moore,  of  this  city,  for  $130.  They  were 
four  years  old,  and  the  heaviest  weighed  268  lbs. 


which  have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  his  pages : 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board,  that  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  is  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Luther  Tucker  for  his  able,  efficient  and 
long  continued  labors,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  having  acted  as  its  secretary  and  business 
officer  for  the  first  three  years  after  its  reorganization, 
in  1841,  and  aided  most  efficiently  in  perfecting  its  or¬ 
ganization,  and  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  its 
first  Fairs  at  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Rochester,  furnish ¬ 


Hops. — We  give  in  this  number,  the  third  paper  of 
our  Otsego  correspondent,  on  the  culture  of  the  Hop. 
This,  with  another  on  the  expense,  yield  and  profit  of 
the  crop,  &e.,  will  conclude  the  series.  These  papers 
have  been  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  the  subject 
being  One  upon  which  but  little  has  been  written  in  this 
country ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable,  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  writer’s  own  observation  and  experience.  In 
a  private  note,  he  says — “  I  write  pothing  hut  what  my 
own  experience  and  judgment  confirm.  The  Hop  crop 
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has  become  a  very  important  one  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  .one®  on  which  but  little  has  been  written.  I  hope 
others  will  give  their  experience  through  your  papers, 
and  if  it  should  differ  widely  from  mine,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  adopt  whatever  may  be  seen. to  be  an  improvement. 
Should  any  one  wish  further  information,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  reading  of  my 
communications  may  suggest.” 

The  Poultry  Era.- — Some  persons,  we  think,  would 
be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  present  point  in  the 
nineteenth  century, will  be  most  conspicuously  marked  in 
history  by  the  self-manufacture  of  a  French  Emperor,  or 
by  the  great  poultry  show's  so  often  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  more  particularly  in  the  region  extend¬ 
ing  from  London  to  Chicago.  The  Bostonians  have  re¬ 
peatedly  made  quite  imposing  display ;  the  western  states 
are  not  far  behind ;  and  now,  we  have  the  intelligence 
of  a  great  exhibition  of  poultry  in  the  city  of  London, 
patronized  by  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  of  the 
kingdom,  and  visited  by  many  of  the  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  which  leaves  all  the  achievments  of  Yankeedom 
far  in  the  lurch.  We  may  talk  about  the  “mania,'’ 
but  the  British  have  some  reason  for  stirring  up  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  poultry-admiration;  for  they  are  importing  an¬ 
nually  from  France  upwards pf  a  hundred  millions  of 
eggs,  the  duty  on  which  amounted,  in  one  year,  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  £25,000,  or  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

This  great  metropolitan  show  included  fowls,  turkeys,^ 
geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  rabbits.  There  were  over 
600  pens  of  fowls  (proper)  alone,  each  pen  containing 
from  two  to  four.  The  .  Cochin  Chinese  took  •  the 
lead  far  ahead  of  all  others,  and  filled  249  pens.  The 
Spanish,  Dorkings,  Hamburghs,  Polands,  Game,  and 
Bantams,  were  fin  very  respectable  numbers.  The 
pigeons  occupied  249  pens,  rabbits  48. 

On  the  first  day,  the  fee  was  five  shillings,  and  several 
hundreds  visited  the  collection.  On  subsequent  days- 
the  price  for  admission  was  only  one  shilling;  on  the 
first  of  which  5,000  entered;  on  the  next  the  number 
was  much  greater,  and  on  the  third  and  last  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  the  number  persons  passing  through  the  col¬ 
lection  was  nearly  12,000.  The  receips  could  have  been 
scarcely  less  than  at  one  of  our  great  State  Fairs. 

A  large  portion  of  the  collection  was  sold  at  auction,  at 
the  close,  and  some  pens,  we  observe,  brought  about  £50 
or  $250.  The  entire  auction  sales  amounted  to  some 
$5,000.  A  large  number  of  -agriculturists  present 
thought  that  the  breeding  of  poultry  was  at  present 
even  more  profitable  than  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  cattle. 


Ag.  Society  fop.  Albany  County. — It  will  be  seen 
by  a  notice  in  this  paper,  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
this  city  on  the  14th  of  April,  for  the  pnrpose  of  organi¬ 
zing  an  Agricultural  Society  for  this  county.  This  move¬ 
ment  should  find  zealous  advocates  and  firm  supporters 
in  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  among  the  citizens 
generally.  The  disgrace  of  being  without  any  organi¬ 
zation,  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  arts  and  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources,  has  rested  on 
this  central  and  wealthy  county  long  enough.  From 
this  cause  the  impression  has  gone  abroad,  that  our  soil 
is  inferior,  our  farmers  destitute  of*  private  enterprise, 
and  lacking  in  public  spirit.  It  remains  for  the  farmers 
to  remove  this  opprobrium,  to  take  a  prominent  stand  in 
the  ranks  of  our  agricultural  societies,  and  demonstrate 
tbeir  claim  to  energy  and  ability,  and  prove  the  virtue 
and  capability  of  the  soil  they  cultivate. 

A  society  was  organized  in  1841 ;  but  it  failed  to  per¬ 
form  its  duties,  and  consequently  lost  the  bounty  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  State,,  amounting  to  over  $2000, 
which  almost  all  the  other  counties  secured.  But  it  is 
not  too  late  to  retrieve  our  character.  We  have  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  societies  to  stimulate  and  guide  us,  we 
have  experienced  and  skillful  farmers  among  us  who  can 
at  once  give  character  to  our  shows,  we  have  men  of 
wealth  who  can  and  will  contribute  to  a  fund  necessary 
to  a  prosperous  beginning,  and  we  have  abundance  of 
farmers  who  need  the  benefits  of  an  agricultural  society, 


and  will  profit  by  them.  We  trust  this  design  will  not 
fail  for  want  of  hearty  support,  and  to  be  suceessful, 
something  more  than  a  board  of  officers  and  a  list  of  pre¬ 
miums  is  necessary.  Farmers  must  be  aroused,  mem¬ 
bers  solicited  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  sooiety 
be  composed  of  the  masses  and  made,  to  promote  their 

interests.  — - - 

Improved  Water  Wheel. — We  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  figure  and 
description  of  an  improved  French  Turbine  Water 
Wheel,  invented  by  Mr.  dagger,  and  manufactured  by 
Jagger,  Treadwell  and  Perry  of  this  city.  The  inventor 
has,  by  a  simple,  common-sense  application  of  a* me¬ 
chanical  principle,  rendered  this  important  piece  of  me¬ 
chanism  more  perfect  and  better  adapted  to  its  useful 
purposes,  than  anything  of  the  kind  before  known. 
The  improvement  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
mechanical  journals  of  the  country  and  by  all  who  have 

used  them.  *  - - 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  Corn. — In  a  communication 
from  onathan  Talcott,  of  Borne,  N.  Y.,  who  is  a 
careful  and  skilful  farmer,  he  informs  us  that  this  corn 
has  failed  to  fulfill  his  expectations.  He  procured  the 
seed  from  Longett  -Ad  -Griffing  of  New -York,  at  $1.50  per 
quart,  and  is  ready  to  distribute  what  he  has  raised 
among  his  neighbors  without  price,  that  its  qualities 
may -be  further  tested.  He  adds  that  Prof.  Mapes’  di¬ 
rections  for  keeping  were  strictly  observed.  This  result  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  others. 


Iron  Scythe  Snaths. — Inventors  and  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  machines  could  have  learned  much,  if  they  had 
only  given  attention  to  the  extraordinary  examples  of 
contrivance  so  numerously  displayed-  in  the  works  of 
creation.  We  may  cite  achromatic  lenses  as  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  sort,  which  even  Newton  pronounced  imprac¬ 
ticable.  while  at  the  '  cry  moment  he  was  writing  that 
assertion,  he  was  looking  through  two  most  perfectly 
constructed  achromatic  lenses, «just  like  millions  of  oth¬ 
ers  which  had  been  in  existence  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  ancients  were  puzzled  fora  substance  to  write  upon 
- — wasps  had  been  making  paper  since  the  creation— a 
crude,  brown  fabric,  to  be.surq.  Flies  and  tree  frogs 
had  for  the  same  period  illustrated  practically  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  principle  of  the  suction 
pump,  with  beautifully  constructed  miniature  machines ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  arch,  which  the  more  ancient 
nations,  notwithstanding  their  superlative  skill  in  ma¬ 
sonry  and  architecture,  knew  nothing  about,  was  well 
understood  and  constantly  practiced  all  that  time  by  a 
little  mining  ant.  The  most  perfect  form  of  a  rod, 
shank,  or  beam,  to  combine  strength  and  lightness,  is 
illustrated  by  the  tube  of  birds'  quills,  and  by  the  straw 
of  grains  and  grasses — the  hollow  rod  or  tube.  This 
principle  has  been  already  applied  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances;  but  not  till  now,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  the  hint  been  taken  in  the  construction  of 
scythe  snaths, — implements  in  which  lightness  and 
strength  are  pre-eminently  required.  We  observe  by 
the  patent  office  records,  that,  these  have  been  success¬ 
fully  manufactured  by  A.,  C.  &  C.  N.  Clow,  of  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  and  learn  that  they  promise  great  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  score  of  durability,  strength,  lightness, 
and  facility  of  being  bent  into  any  desirable  form. 

Brush  Drains,  are  the  cheapest  underdrains  we  have 
ever  constructed — and  were  made  by  simply  filling  the 
ditch  nearly  full  with  branches  and  brush,  the  buts 
pointing  downwards  or  with  the  descent,  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  or  tops  being  covered  with  inverted  turf,  and  after 
treading  down  to  one-half  their  original  bulk,  covered 
or  filled  in  with  earth.  These  have  stood  many  years, 
and  answered  a  good  purpose,  the  air  being  excluded 
and  decay  prevented.  We  observe  that  a  correspondent 
of  Moore's  New-Yorker  states,  that  in  Europe, 
have  been  known  to  continue  a  hundred  years,  the 
or  exposed  parts,  being  finished  with  stones. 


Machines  at  State  Fairs.— J.  L.  Pope,  of  Man¬ 
lius,  N.  Y.,  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  frequent  practice  with  machine -makers,  in  ex- 
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April. 


hibiting  their  most  highly  wrought  and  perfectly  made 
machines  at  the  State  Fairs,  and  supplying  the  orders 
subsequently  received  on  the  merit  of  these  beautiful 
exhibitions,  with  those  of  the  roughest  and  most  ordina¬ 
ry  character.  We  can  not  find  room  for  his  communi¬ 
cation  entire,  but  only  the  following  portions: — “ A 
farmer  att'ending  a  fair,  sees  an  improved  machine.  It  is 
made  of  the  very  best  material,  and  with  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  workmanship.  It  does  the  work  assigned  it,  with 
precision  and  despatch.  He  orders  one — announces  his 
intentions  to  his  neighbors — but  when  it  arrives — how 
changed !  He  can  scarcely  recognize  in  the  wretched 
machine  before  him,  the  least  similarity  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  one  he  had  seen.  Its  performance  proves  a  failure ; 
and  the  neighbors  are  quite  satisfied  they  are  right  in 
resisting  all  new  things.  A  feeling  of  distrust  towards 
all  improvements  is  created.”  He  does  not  wish  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  remarks  to  the  many  honest  machinists,  whose 
work  always  satisfies  every  purchaser,  and  regrets  that 
these  should  suffer,  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  oth¬ 
ers. 

The  remedy  he  proposes— exposure  •  in  agricultural 
papers — would  hardly  be  practicable.  The  community 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  honest  and  reliable  men,  and 
those  of  an  opposite  character,  and  the  public  paper  that 
should  undertake  to  give  a  list  of  the  latter  class,  would 
soon  find  the  task  attended  with  serious  inconvenience. 
We  know  of  no  better  rule  than  the  one  we  once  heard 
from  a  wise  and  shrewd  man,  “  never  to  deal  with  a 
dishonest  person,  no  matter  how  good  a  bargain  (appa¬ 
rently)  you  can  make.”  It  may  cost  some  time  and 
inquiry  to  ascertain  such  machine  makers  as  are  worthy 
of  the  fullest  confidence ;  but  there  are  such  men,  and  we 
know  of  no  “royal  road”  to  find  them,  other  than 
through  the  labor  of  inquiry. 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

53  Cortland-street ,  New-  York. 

GEORGE  II.  BARR  &  CO.,  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  lo  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Mui'we*.  Seed-.  &<■ 
Ac.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. — 
Their  assortment  include? 

PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and  with¬ 
out  Threshers,  Ac. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  the  improved  kinds,  and  some 
of  recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS— Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand 
and  horse-power. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns  of  all  the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Hoes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
Tools.  ,  April  1 — It. 

Plows. 

AN  Extensive  assortment  of  the  best  Plows  in  use,  em¬ 
bracing  every  variety  of  the  celebrated  Eagle  Plows, 
manufactured  expressly  for  us.  together  with  the  “Oneida;” 
the  “Ne  Plus  Ultra,”  Peter  Auld’s  Plow,  Smith’s  Patent  Sod 
and  Subsoil  Plow,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Plow  wheels  and  coulters.  For 
sale  at  low  prices  at  DANA  BROTHERS, 

April  1,  1853. — mlt  91  Genesee-st.,  Utica. 

Mammoth  Nutmeg  Potato. 

A  FEW  SACKS  of  these  superior  Potatoes  may  be  had 
for  seed  of  the  subscribers.  These  Potatoes  have  never 
been  diseased,  and  are  as  hard  and  firm  when  one  year  old, 
as  when  ditg.  They  ripen  in  .rune,  being  amcng'the  earliest 
known  variety.  Price  $2  per  bushel. 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

53  Cortland-street,  N.  Y., 

April  1— It  GEO.  II  BARR  A  CO. 

Keeping  Eggs  Fresh. 

TO  any  person  lhat  will  send  me  One  Dollar,  (post-paid,) 
and  their  written  promise  not  lo  reveal  it  toothers,  I  will 
send  a  Recipe,  with  full  directions,  by  which  I  have  kept 
eggs  perfectly  fresh  for  a  year.  The  cost  of  material  is  but 
a  trifle  No  recipe  will  be  given  without  the  promise  not  to 
reveal  it,  accompanies  the  money.  F.  II.  WILLIAMS, 
April  1 — tf  Box  814,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Prouty  &  Mear’s  Plow! 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  these  celebrated  Plows  ^;an  be 
-TjL  found  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  store.  53  Couitland-street,  New- York. 

April  1— It  GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO. 

Seeds. 

f  PHE  undersigned  being  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  ex- 
I  is'ting  among  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  in  relation 
to  seeds  as  usually  sold  by  Agricultural  Warehouses,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  .Tames  Hogg,  so  long  known  to 
the  public  as  a  competent  Seedsman,  and  have  placed  this 
department  of  their  business  under  histfcontrol.  They  have 
also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  JMapes,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  seed  raising,  jo  furnish  them  with  an  assortment  of 
the  choicest  seeds.  The  Foreign  and  California  arrange¬ 
ments  will  ensure,  in  addition  to  garden  seeds,  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Bulbs.  Fiower  Seeds,  A*c.,  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO  , 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
April  1 — It  53  Cortland-street,  N.  Y. 


Emery  s  Seed  and  Corn  Planter. 

f  jP-IITS  Machin-e  has  now  been  in  use  for  six  years,  and  the 
-1  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing — they  have 
been  very"  gene  rally  introduced,  and  are  acknowledged  the 
best  machine  now  iii  use  for  the  purposes  designed.  It  has 
received  many  premiums,  in  competiiion  with  other  good  ma¬ 
chines.  It  plants  all  kinds  of  seeds  with  equal  accuracy  be¬ 
ing  well  adapted  to  the  smallest  seeds  in  drills,  and  for  corn, 
peas,  beans,  Ac.,  it  has  no  superior.  It  can  be  used  to  plant 
in  hills  or  drills,  and  used  by  hand  or  horse  power.  It  is 
driven  by  a  geer  motion  without  bands,  which  insures  a  con- 
stjiut  and  uniform  action.  Price  $14. 

For  sale  al  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works  and  Ware¬ 
house  of  EMERY  A  CO.,  369,  371  and  373  Broadway,  Al¬ 
bany.  April  1,  1853. 


H.  Xi.  Emery’s  Reaper. 

j|  TIE  pailicnlar  alien  Fop of  Farmers  who  are  contemplat- 
*  x  ing  'punhasing.  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  is 
-•  bed  to  ti  e  new  invention  of  H.  L.  Emery. 

Brief  •descriptions  with  cuts,  illustrating  the  same,  were 
mailed  will i  y*r  February  Number  of  Cultivator  as  an  Extra. 
As  these  description#  werfe  loo  brief  to  show  fully  the  several 
pa'rts  and  their  operation,  and  as  many  of  the  subscribers  may 
n<>t  have  received  them,  this  notice  is  to  say  that  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  terms  of  sale.  A  c.,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  all 
applicants. 

They  will,  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the  first  of 
May.  Price  of  Mower,  with  one  set  of  extra  knives.  $110. 
Price  for  the  attachments  for  reaping  and  delivering  grain, 
$10  extra,  and  can  be  had  with  the  mower,  or  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  it.  For  further  information,  address 

April  1,1853.  H.  L.  EMERY,  Albany. 


Black  Hawk  Horse  Raven. 

THIS  much  admired  horse,  wilt  stand  at  the  stable  of  the 
subscriber,  the  coming  season.  Terms  $10  the  season. 
Good  pasture  provided  at  a  reasonable  price. 

ROBBINS  BATTELL. 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  1,  1853.— 2t 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  county  N.  Y.,  2,000  Vergalieu  Pear  Trees,  of 
two  years  growth,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  at  *$35  per  100; 
$300  per  10U0;  a  large  quantity  of  Red  Cedar  at  $5  per  100, 
$40  per  1000  American  Arbor  Vitae  at  $3  per  100,  $25  per 
1000;  ^and  Osage  Orange  at  SI  per  100,  $8  per  1000. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  See.,  Ate.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  Evergreens,  'and  we  have  a  fine  supply 
of  Balsam  Fir,  t Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  Red  Cedar, 
Acc.  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  trees 
paclfed  in  the  best  maimer  for  transportation  by  canal  or  rail¬ 
ways.  For  packing,  a  trifling  charge  will  be  made,  to  co¬ 
ver  only  cost  of  material. 

Catalogues  furnished.  ■  DELL  Ad  COLINS. 

Waterloo,  N.-Y.,  March,  1853— 11— 3t— mil. _ _ 

Seed  Potatoes— -500  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

A  PREMIUM  was  .awarded  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Society  (see  Report) 
to  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Ulster  county.  fou  the  largest  yield  of 
Potatoes,  viz:- — 554  bushels  from  1  17-100  :  ere ;  the  kind  cul¬ 
tivated  was  the  Yam  Potato.  Of  this  particular  variety  a 
highly  intelligent  practical  horticulturist  of  New  Jersey 
writes  us — “  I  have  grown  this  excellent  Potato  for  some 
years  past,  and  have  found  it  of  moat  excellent  eating  quality, 
and.  superior  to  all  kinds  I  have  ever  tried,  in  resistin';  the  rot. 
Being  of  a  hardier  constitution  and  more  solid  texture,  it  re¬ 
tains  its  eating  qualities  later  in  the  Spring  than  the  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  character  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  New  York,  and  highly  commended  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  agriculturists,  I  am  prepared  to  endorse.  During 
the  three  years  I  have  cultivated  it,  it  has  yielded  me  20 
bushels  to  1 — thus  uniformly  proving  itself  more  prolific  than 
any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  (See  ‘Cultivator,’  vol.  7. 
page  155,  for  1850:”) 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  500  bush,  of  the  Yam  Potato, 
by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  larger  quantity. 

Also  the  following  standard  varieties  of  Early  Potatoes, 
viz:  Early  Sovereign.  Early  Ash,  Leaf  Kidney  and  Early 
June,  well  saved  and  healthy  Seed. 

Also  every  variety  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, 
'of  the  finest  qualities,  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  application.  J.  M.  THOR  BURN  Ac  Co., 

Seedsmen,  Florists,  Ace., 

March  17—41 — 3t — unit.  15.  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Bred  Devons  For  Sale. 

rpBE  undersigned  offer  for  sale  the  following : — 

JL  BULLS, — 1st.  “  l/nras,”— calved  .March 19th,  1851.  1st 
prize  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,  1852.  Sire 
“  Megunticook  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert,”  (102) ;  dam, 

“  Nonpareiile,  by  Lord  Lynedock.” 

2d.  “  Red  Jacket  — calved  May  5th,  1852.  1st  prize  as 
calf  at  show  of  American  Institute,  1852.  Sire,  “  Megunti¬ 
cook  ;”  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert.”  (102);  dam,  “  Meadow 
Lilly,”  by  “JBaronei,”  (6);  g.  d.  “Helena.” 

3d.  “  Osceola  ’’—calved  September  11-th-,- 1352.  Sire,  *!  May- 
boy,”  (71);  grand-sire,  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37):  dam,  “Moss- 
rose,”  by  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  g.  d.  “  Nonpareiile,”  by 
“Lord  Lynedock.” 

4ili.  “  Dacotah  ” — calved  October  20th,  1852.  Sire,  “  May- 
boy,”  (71);  grand  sire,  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  dam,  “Red¬ 
bud,”  by  “  Megunticook;”  g.  d.  “  Nonpareiile,”  by  Lord 
Lynedock. 

HEIFERS— 1st.  “ Rose  ’’—calved  October,  1849;  bred 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Capper,  Canada  West.  Sire,  “  Major  grand- 
sire,  “Billy;”  dam,  “Cherry,”  by  “Billy;”  grand-dam, 

“  Beauty.” 

2d.  Gazelle”— calved  Ocioner,  1850;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Gapper,  C.  W.  Sire,  “Rob  Roy;”  grand-sire,  “  Santa- 
Anna dam,  “  Cherry,”  by  “  Bill}’ g.  d.  “  Beauty.” 

These  animals  are  of  the  best,  blood  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land*  “  Megunticook,”  “May-boy.” and  “Nonpareiile,” hav¬ 
ing  been  imported  from  the  herd  of  George  -Turner,  Esq., 
and  “  Helena,”  from  that  of  James  Quartly,  Esq.,  by  our-  . 
selves;  while  “Billy”  and  “  Beauty,”  were  imported  by 
Mr.  Gapper,  from  that  of  James  Davy. 

With  the  rest  .of  our  herd,  they  may  be  "seen  at  all  times, 
on  our  farm,  3  miles  from  the  Rhinebeek  station  of  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  English  Herd  Book.-— 
Animals  delivered,  free  of  expense,  in  Albany  or  New-York. 

*  W.  P  .Sc  C,  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
Rhinebeek,  Dutchess  co.-.-N.  Y. — March  1 — m3t 
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Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

LARGE  assortment,  raised  expresslv  for  our  sales. 
.LONGETT  &  GRIPPING,  No.  25  Cliff  St., 
March  1— 2t.  near  Fulton,  New-York. 


Fertilizers. 

GENUINE  Peruvian  Guano,  fresh  from  ship;  just  im¬ 
ported.  • 

.  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  a  superior  article,  the  best  in 
this  market.  •  •  •- 

Bone  Dust,  ground  fine,  and  Sawings. 

Poudrette ,  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  and  in  barrels. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  New-York’  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  189  and  191  Water  si.,  N.  Y.  March  1 — -tf. 

Choice  Garden  Seeds  and  Flowers. 

A  CHOICE  selection  of  the  best  early,  middle,  and  late 
Garden  Seeds,- fresh  imported  from  Europe,  and  grown 
in  this  country,  expressly  for  me. 

Flower  Seeds — A  fine  assortment  of  all  the  best  sorts. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store.  189  and  19]  Water  St.',  N.  Y. _ March  1 — tf. 

Horticultural  Implements. 

ORUNING  Shears,  and  all  other  implements  used  in  the 
1.  Conservatory,  Flower  and  Fruit  Garden. 

Hand  Plows  and  Cultivators.  Rollers,  Trowels,  Scuffiers, 
floes.  Shovels,  Spades,  Rakes,  Seed  Sowers,  and  all  other 
implements,  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  kinds,  for  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

New. York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
March  1 — tf.  Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.* 


■NURSERY  OF  J.  J.  THOMA§? 
Macedon,  Wayne  Countyj  N.  Y. 

ALL  Fruit  Trees  sold  at  this  Nursery  are  propagated  from 
ire-es  proved  in  bearing,  aijd  a  selection,  of  the  best  sorts 
made  out  of  nedrly  one  thousand  proved  varieties. 

A  large  co  lection  of  APPLE  TREES  includes  Graven- 
%tein,  Early  Joe,  Noi  them  Spy,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Strawberry,  Porter,  Fall  Pippin,  Swaar.  ■  aiid  many 
others. 

LEARS- — dwarfs — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winkfield, 
Angouleme,  Tyson,  Ac.  Standards— ViK'galieu,  Dix,  Bart¬ 
lett,  Seckel,  and  others.  • 

PEACHES — Tillotson,  Early  York,  Crawford,  Nivette  and 
many  other  sorts 

CHERRIES — Early  Purple  Guigne,  Tartarian.  Holland 
Bigarreau.  Eliott,  Knight’s  Early  Black,  Downer.  Napoleon, 
-Governor  Wood,  Ac. 

GRAPES— Isabella,  Catawba,  York  Maderia,  Clinton, 
Bland.  Black  Cluster’,  Malvoisie,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Sec. 

RASPBERRIES— Franeohia,  Fastolff.  Cretan,  Red  Ant¬ 
werp,  Ac. 

STRAWBERRIES— Burr’s  New  Pine,  .Hoyey’s  Boston 
Pine,  L.uge  Scarlet,  Hudson,  Ac. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Houghton’s  an<|  many  English  sorts. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES - Horseehestnuls,  European 

Larch.  Mountain  Ash,  Honey  Locust,  Weeping  Ash^Ailan- 
thiis.  Magnolia,  Ac. 

EVERGREENS— Balsam,  White  Spruce,  Deodar,  Nor¬ 
way  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  Ac 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS— Deulzia,  Fringe  tree  (white 
and  purple,)  J  apati  Quince, Dwarf  Almond. Dwarf  Horsechest- 
nuts,  Siberian  Lilac,  Crimson  Currant,  Tree  Paeonia,  Large 
flowering  Philadelphus,  Mezereon, '  Sweet-Scented  Shrub, 
Ac.  SfirSas — racemosa,  double  flowered  prunifolia,  and  a 
dozen  other  fine  sorts.  Honeysuckles — Tartarian,  Scarlet 
Trumpet,  Yellow  Trumpet,  Woodbine,  Chinese  Sweet-Scen¬ 
ted,  Ac.  ’  Big xoNiA — great  flowering,  common  crimson,  See. 

CLIMBING  ROSES— Queen  of  Prairies,  Baltimore.  Belle, 
Crimson  Boursalt.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Pallida,  Caradori 
Allan,  Mount  Joy,  kc. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — La  Reine,'  Madame  Laffay, 
Baron  Prevost,  Rivers,  and  many  other  brilliant  sorts. 

Summer  Rose--.- — Red  Moss, Princess, Adelaide,  and  several 
other  moss  roses;  Triumphe  d’  Abbeville,  Fulgens,  George 
IV,  Latoufterelie,  and  many  others. 

•  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL  PLANTS— a  fine  and 
very  select  collection,  including  many  of  the  most  splendid 
Peonies,  as  Pottsii,  Reevesfi,  Humei,  Whitleii,  Fragrans, 
Ac.;  Phloxes,  including  Van  Houtii,  Picta,  Speciosa, 
Breck’s  Fleur  de  Marie,  decussata,  Sec. ;  Spiraeas,  compris¬ 
ing  lobata.  aruncus,  japonica,  Ac. ;  Iris,  many  fine  sorts;  Ly- 
thrums,  Dicta  mints,  Delphiniums,  Aconites,  Baptisias,  Cam- 
pampas,  Funkias,  Yuccas,  See..  See. 

Catalogues  gratis.  Orders  with- remittances  promptly  filled. 
Packing  done  in  the  most  secujre  manner  for  any  distance  by 
canal  or  railway.  March  10 — 103* — mlt. 
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Devon  Cows,- 
EIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.. 1- -inly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 
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Jagger’s  Patent  Turbine  Water  Wheel.  * 

From  the  Scientific  American  of  December  18,  1852. 

THE  annexed  engravings  are  views  of  an  improvement  in 
the  French  Turbine  Water  Wheel,  invented  ’'by  Ira 
Jagger,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  for  which  a  patent 
was  granted  on  the  19th  of  last  October,  {1S52.)  Figure  1  is 
an  enlarged  view  of  a  part  of  the  periphery'of  the  wheel,  with 
some  buckets;  figure  2  is  a  profile  section  through  the  centre; 
figure  3  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  wheel  as  set  in  its  proper 
position,  and  figure  4  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  section  taken 
through  x  y.  A.  being  the  fixed  part,  or  shute  ebarnlter.  with 
the  shutes  B  B,  and  C,  the  wheel  with  its  adjustable  buckets, 
the  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts.  The  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  a  sliding  gauge  or  lip  secured  to  the  extremity  of  each 
bucket,  as  shown  at  a  be,  in  the  figures,  for  the,extension  of 
the  bucket,  and  fitted  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  interior  of 


it,  by  means  of  which  the  orifice  of  discharge,  and  its  direc¬ 
tion  is  regulated  according  to  the  head  under  which  the  wheel 
works,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  thus  obtain 
the  maximum  effect  with  every  varying  head  of  water,  also 
adapting  the  wheel  to  the  work  to  be  done,  which  in  many 
cases  varies  a  great  deal-  The  lip  is  a  rectangular  plate  of 
iron  reaching  from  i  he  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket ,  its  back 
surface  next  the  bucket  is  curved  so  as  to  fit  the  curved  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bucket,  its  front  surface  being  flat,  and  a  chord  to 
the  curve  of  the  back  surface.  This  lip  is  secured  in  its 
place  by  a  screw  bolt,  a.  sliding  through  a  slot  in  the  bucket, 
and  lapped  into  a  lip,  and  is  regulated  by  Sliding  thesaid  lip  to 
or  from  the  bucket  directly  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
increase  the  space  between  it  and  that  bucket  as  shown  iq 
figures  1  and  3,  where  the  lip,  b ,  is  shown  as  nearly  closing 
the  exit  passage,  and  the  lip  c,  as  leaving  the  space  between 
the  buckets  entirely  open.  A  gate  is  placed  between  the 
shute  chamber  and  the 
wheel,  by  which  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  wheel,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  due 
proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  water  pres¬ 
sing  into  the  wheel  and 
that  flowing  out,  as 
shown  in  figures  2  and 
4,  at  y.  It  is  pierced 
with  slots  equal  in  size 
and  corresponding  in 
form  to  the  external 
openings  of  the  shutes, 
and  has  the  edges  of  the 
slots  bevelled  so  as  to 
deiiver  the  water  with 
as  little  interruption  as 
possible,  in  whatever 
situation  they  may  be 
in  reference  to  the 
openings  in  the  shutes. 
The  gate  is  moved  or 
shifted  round  horizon¬ 
tally,  so  as  to  close  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree, 
the  openings  of  the 
shutes,  by  any  mechan¬ 
ical  devjce. 

A  very  important  ob¬ 
ject  is  claimed*  and  ob¬ 
tained  in  this,  patent, 
viz.,  the  adjustable  lip 
sliding  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  buckets  to 
regulate  the  openings 
between  the  outer  edg¬ 
es  of  the  buckets,  and 
thereby  the  flow  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  wheel,  thus 
adapting  the  lines  of  this 
turbine  to  the  head  of 
wrater  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  how¬ 
ever  '  varying  these 
may  be.  The  water  is 
taken  in  at  the 'bottom 
of  the  wheel -aiid  every 
inch  of  head  is  made 
available.  In  some  sit¬ 
uations  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  the 
head  and  quantity  of 
water  vary  greally;  this 
wheel  is  specially  adap¬ 
ted  for  such  places. 
The  wheel  is  simple, 
strong  and  durable,  and 
noUiableto  be  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  ice.  The  invent¬ 
or  is  of  the  firm  of  .Jag¬ 
ger,  Treadwell  &  Per¬ 
ry,  Eagle  Foundery, 
Beaver  st.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  wdiere  good  castings 
can  ahvays  he  assured, 
and  from  whom  more 
information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  letter  or  oth¬ 
erwise.  We  wmuld 
state  here,  that  we  have 
seen  some  unsolicited 
letters  from  respectable 
persons  who  have  been 
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using  this  improved  wheel,  who  speak  in  the  highest  Terms  of 
praise  respecting  its^terformances. 

We  are  prepared  to  hi  I  orders  for  these  Wheels  at  short 
notice,  and  also  for  Mill  Work  of  every  description.  Our 
assortment  of  Patterns  is  unequalled,  having  been  collecting 
for  more  than  50  years.  Mr.  dagger  is  a  practical  Mill¬ 
wright,  and  v^ill  be  at  all  times  ready  to  furnish  information 
or  drawings.  Persons  ordering  wheels  will  please  give  a 
full  description  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  height  of  fall  and  quantity  of  water,  length  of  shaft, 
and  direction  in  which  the  wheel  will  be  required  to  run. 
JAGGER,  TREADWELL  Sc  PERRY, 

Eagle  Foundry  and  Machinery  Works, 

April  1— 3t.  eom  110  Beaver  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Balsam  Firs,  Arbor  Vitae,  and  other  Forest  Trees. 

HENRY  LITTLE  Sc  CO.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  number  of  Evergreen  and  other  Forest  Trees, ' 
taken  up  with  earth  on  the  roots ,  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
sent  to  any  jiarl  of  the  United  States  by  steamboats  or  rail¬ 
roads,  and  carefully  packed  in  large  boxes,  at  short  notice,  at 
the  Following  prices,  viz: 

From  6  inches  to  1  foot,  at  1  cent,  or  $10  per  1000. 

From  1  foot  to  2  feet,  at  \\  cents,  or  $15  per  1000. 

The  above  prices  refer  more  particularly  to  Balsam  Fir  and 
Arbor  Vitae  Trees.  v 

We  charge  what  the  boxes  cost,  but  nothing  for  packing. 
For  three  years  past,  the  trees  we  have  procured  and  sent 
to  a  distance,  huVfe  lived  generally,  and  have  given  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Evergreens  will  pot  live  unless  taken  up  with  great 
■  care. _ Bangor,  Feb.  1,  1853 — m3t 

Highland  Nurseries.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  SAUL  Sc  CO.,  in  inviting  the  attention  of  their  patrons 
•  and  the  public  in  general,  to  iheir  very  extensive  col¬ 
lection  '  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  'FREES, 
SHRUBS,  fee.,  Sec.,  would  respectfully  inform  them  that  the 
stoc  k  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  is  Unusually 
fine,  both  as  regards  quality  of  trees  and  variety  of  kinds,  &c. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  have  ren¬ 
dered  proverbial  the  success  of  the  trees  sent  from  here,  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  accuracy  and  precision  so  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  for  .which  this 
establishment  has  long  been  celebrated,  render  errors  in  no¬ 
menclature  of  rare  occurrence. 

They  have  propagated  in  large  quantities,  all  the  leading 
standard  varieties,  which  are  proved  best  adapted  for  general 
cultivation,  especially  those  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomologieai  Society;  as  well  as  all  novelties  both  of  native 
and  foreign  origin. 

To  particularize,  within  the  limits  of  an  ad  ertisement, 
would  be  impossible.;  they  refer  to  their  general  catalogue, 
a  copy  of  which  will  ,  he'  sent  to  all  pre-paid  applicants,  on  en¬ 
closing  a  Post  Office  Stamp. 

The  following  comprises  a  portion  of  jheir  stock,  and  are 
all  of  fine  growth,  viz: 

PEARS — in  400  varieties,  both  standards  on  their  own 
stock,  for  orchard  culture  ;  and  on  Quince  for  dwarfs,  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  Quenouille  for  garden  culture. 

APPLES — in  over three  hundred  varieties,  both  standards, 
and  Dwarfs,  also  Cherries,  both  standards  anddwarfs,  Plum, 
Apricot,  Peach,  NeStarine,  and  Quince  trees  in  every  variety. 

GRAPEVINES — (both  native  and  foreign  for  vineries.) 
Gooseberies,  (50  best  Lancashire  varieties,)  Curranls,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Slrawberry  plants  of  all  leading  and  known  kinds, 
together  with  Seakale  plants,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots, 
&c  ,  Sec. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  both  decidu¬ 
ous  and  evergreen,  suitable  for  street  and  lawn  planting,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  new  and  rare  Coinfers,  Weeping  trees,  and 
Shrubs  of  recent  introduction.- 
ROSES — in  every  variety,  including  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Hybrid  Bourbon,  Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid  Damask  ;  Prarie, 
Boursalt,  Ayrshire,  and  other  climbing  and  garden  varieties, 
as  well  as  the  more  tender;  Tea,  China,  Bengal,  Bourbon, 
and  Noisette  kinds. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. — A  large' collection  of  Paeo- 
nias.  Phloxes,  Campanula.  Penslemon,  (Enolhera,  &c.,'  Sec. 

DAHLIAS  and  bedding  plants,  for  the  parterre  and  flower 
garden,  in  large  quantities  and  variety. 

HEDGE  PLANTS — 100,000,  2  year  old,  Buckthorn  and 
Osage  Orange  plants;  Arborvitfe  for  screens,  Sec.,  Sec. 

Dealers  and  Planters  of  trees,  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  dealt 
with  on  the  most,  liberal  terms. 

Newburgh,  Feb.  20lh,  1853. — mar — 2t 

Caiman’s  European  Agriculture. 

EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  by  Henry  Colman,  of  Massachusetts.  Two  large 
octavo  vols.  Price,  when  neatly  bound,  the  same  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nos.,  $5.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  THE  CULTI¬ 
VATOR. 


Samuel  Moulson 

OFFERS  for  sale  at  the  Old  Rochester  Nursery,  a  very  se¬ 
lect  and  extensive  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pear,  Apple,  and  Cherry  Trees,  and  a  limited  assortment  of 
Peach  and  Plum  of  small  size.  Among  the  Apple  Trees  are 
20,000  large  Northern  Spies.  The  Pears 'consist  of  over  50,- 
000  of  .all  the  leading  and  well  established  sorts’  10,000  Gi¬ 
ant  Rhubarb,  producing  large  petioles  of  first  quality,  that 
bear  carriage  for  market  purposes  better  than  any  other  sort; 
$60  a  thousand  eyes,  or  $10  per  100.  Osage  Orange,  1  year 
old,  $8  a  thousand — 2  years,  $10. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Ornamental  items.  Priced 
lists,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock,  with  the  heights  of  each 
variety,  sent  to  all  post-paying  ajlfRicaifls  forwarding  a  one 
cent  stamp.  "  ”  * 

Also  will  be  published  early'in  March,  Hints  on  Planting 
Orchards,  and  Culture  of  Fruits,  Descriptive  Lists  of  best 
sorts,  and  a  synopsis  of  M.  D’Albret’s  mode  of  forming  Py¬ 
ramidal  Trees,  translated  from  the  French.  Will  be  sent  by 
post,  dn  27  cts.  being  remitted  in  a  prepaid  envelope.  Office 
36  Front-street,  Rochester.  Feb.  24—8 — ltmlt. 


.Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order,  American 
Arbor  Vitae,  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack,  Silver 
Fir,  Red  and  Black  Spruce,  American  Hemlock  and  White 
Pine. 

Also  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  and  High  Cranber¬ 
ries,  at  very  low  prices— 6  inches  to  6  feel  high— faithfully  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  |>acked,  so  as  to  bear  rough  handling,  and  go  to 
any  of  the  Western  and  Southern  states — from  Boston,  by 
railroad  and  boats.  For  terms,  Ac.,  address,  post-paid, 

WM.  MANN,'  Bangor,  Me. 

Feb.  10,  1853  -Htn3t. _ 

Valuable  Potatoes,  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  the  following  valuable  varieties  for 
sale?,  a  part  of  which  are  described  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the.  State  Society. 

This  Society  awarded  him  a^special  premium  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Utica,  and  also  $100  at  theif  meeting  at  Albany  dur- 
ng  the  present  mouth,  (Dec.,)  as  encouragement  in  these  ex¬ 
perimental  efforts.  • 

1st.  The  Rough  Purple  Chili ,  imported  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  April.  1851,  at  a  great  expense.  In  yield,  hardiness,, and 
tabie»quality,  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $10  per  bushel. 

This  potato  yielded  me  this  year  ninety-two  from  one,  by 
measure;  while  to  Mr.  Del  afield  of  Geneva,  it  yielded  one 
hundred  and  twelve. from  one,  by  weight. 

2nd  Seedlings  originated  in  1849.  They  are  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  fit  for  the  lable.  Price  $3  per  bushel. 

Many  of  these  have  been  tested  this  year,  under  the  eye  of 
•the  State  Society,  and  have  yielded  from  twenty  lo  sixty- 
four,  from  one. 

3d.  Seedlings  of  1852.  These  consist  of  many  choice 
kinds,  selected  from  four  thousand  two  hundred  varieties, 
grown  moslly  from  seed  balls  of. No.  1  and  2,  above.  This 
collection  was  made  with  great  care  in  regard  to  hardiness, 
flesh,  yield  and  mode  of  growth;  and  it  is  believed  to  afford  a 
basis  for  the  entire  renewal  of  the  potato  crop  in  our  country. 
Price  $10  per  bushel. 

4th.  Potato  seed— from  the  seed  ball.  This  was  borne  by 
No.  1  and  2  above.  It  has  been  proved,  and  is  warranted  to 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  hardy,  productive  and  shapely  va¬ 
rieties.  Price  $f  per  paper;  each  of  which  contains  over 
one  thousand  seeds.  These  will  be  sent  by  mail,  the  postage 
to  be  paid  by  myself. 

(Or* Each  parcel  of  potatoes  ordered,  will  be  put  up  with 
carff,  the  kinds  kept  separate,  and  forwarded  by  express,  ca¬ 
nal,  or  private  conveyance,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  at  tiie  expense  and  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  advised  for  immediate  field  crops,  and  No. 
3,  for  new  sorts  for  ihe  years  following. 

Persons  p'assing  through  Utica,  are  invited  to  call  and  see 
specimens  at  the  store  of  Wm.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Druggists,  No. 
108  Genesee-street,  or  at  the  house  of  the  subscriber,  near 
the  Insane  Asylum.  C.  E  GOODRICH. 

0=  Orders  answered  for  cash  only. 

•  References — The  'Officers  of  ihe  State  Ag.  Society; 
John  Delafield.  near  Geneva;  J.  P.  Fogg,  of  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Rochester;  Wm  Bristol  Sc  Co.,  Utica  ;•  Chas. 
Tracy,  Esq.  New- York  city ;  C.  L.  Whiting,  Granviile,  Ohio. 
Utica,  P’eb.  15. — 2t. 

•Devon  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  full  blood  Devon  Cattle 
one  full  blood  two-year  old  Bull,  and  three  Bull  Calves 
The  Cows  sprung  from  the  slock  of  the  Messrs.  Hurlbut’s, 
which  is  well  known  for  its  goodness  ana  purity  of  blood. 
Address  L.  H.  COLBY,  Scipioville,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 

3 — 2tc2t 
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United  States  Agricultural  Warehouseand  Seedstore. 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-  York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  ^approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  &  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  lie  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium-Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds  ;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAVTIER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette.  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers  Jan  1,  1853 — rmV.wtf 

Farm  Implements  for  California. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS,  MOWERS,  Thresh- 
ers,  Separators ,  Clod  Crushers ,  Field  Rollers,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Horse  Powers,  Sfc.,  §c. — all  warranted  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship.  Strong,  compact,  and  reliable,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that  market. 

Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash,  by  THOMAS  D.  BUR- 
RALL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  New-York. 

Feb.  10,  1853— 7—131.— mOt. _ 

Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS — of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  (GUTTERS— of  afl  pat¬ 
terns.  * 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of approvedkinds. 
CORN  SHELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS-of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES — of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  Sc  Mears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Engle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  Sc  Hortons.  .  - 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1 — if. 

Improved  Sub-soil  Plow. 

THIS  Plow  requires  less  team  than  any  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  disintegrates  the  soil- more  deeply,  and  at  less  cost. 
For  sale  at  the  manufacturer’s  agents,  No.  25  Cliff  St.,  near 
Fulton,  by  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING,  New-York. 
March  l — 2t.  _ 

Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land, being  a  part  of  his  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Ver^ennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land ;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  property  will  be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1 — tf.  Ferrishurgh,  Addison  co.,  Vt. 

Wauled. 

A  PERSON  who  understands  “thorough  draining,”  as 
practiced  in  England — especially  as  applied  .to swamps. 
None  need  apply,  except  such  as  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  a  work  of  the 
kind.  Address  or  apply  in  person  to  F.  SHELDON,  No.  40 
Wall-street,  New-York. — Feb.  1. 


Agricultural  Implements. — Field  Seeds. 

THE  subscriber,  occupying  three  large  stores,  which  are 
filled  with  Agricultural  Implements,  asks  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  most  numerous  assortment  ever  yet  offered 
in  New-York.  Among  these  are  Plows  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  kinds,  Harrows,  Rollers  with  iron  sections, 
Seed  Sowers  and  Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Reaping  and 
Mowing  Machines,  Horse  Powers,  Ac. 

Field  Seeds — Lucern,  Ray  Grass,  Timothy,  Clover,  Belgian 
Carrot,  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Rutd  Baga,  Early  Po¬ 
tatoes,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  choicest  sorts. 

Peruvian  Guano  and  other  Fertilizers.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 
New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
March  1 — tf.  -  Store,  18y  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Grass  Seeds. 

TIMOTHY,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Lucern,  Ray  Grass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Red  Top,  and 
Lawn  mixed  grass,  all  of  the  best  quality.  For  sale  by 
LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING,  No.  25  Cliff  St* 
March  1— 2t.  *  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

Garden  Seeds  for  1853. 
New-England  Agricultural  Warehouse  &Seed  Store, 

No.  51  and  52  North  Marh’et-st.,  Boston. 

'"|''HE  subscribers  woifld  announce  to  the  public,  that  their 
JL  supply  of  Garden  Seeds  for  1653  is  now  complete,  inclu¬ 
ding  many  new  and  valuable  varieties.  Orders  should  be  sent 
as  early  as  possible — and  persons  ordering  may  rest  assured 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  insure  their  satisfaction.  Seeds 
put  up  so  as  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  with 
perfect  safety. 

Early  Emperor  Peas,  Champion  of  England, 

Hill’s  Early  “  Queen  of  the  Dwarf, 

Kent’s  Early  “  Victoria  Marrow, 

Prince  Albert,  very  fine,  early,  Monastery  Marrow, 

Cedo  Nulli  Blue  Imperial,  improved, 

and  many  other  fine  varieties. 

Shilling’s  Early  Queen  Cabbage.,  Mason’s  Early  Drum¬ 
head,  Green  Globe  Savoy,  Early  York,  Early  Dutch,  Drum¬ 
head,  Early  and  Late  Sugarloaf,  Early  Hope,  Turnep  Root¬ 
ed,  Purple  Green  'fop,  and  other  fine  kinds. 

Early  Walcheren  Cauliflower,  and  many  other  varieties. 
Early  Flat  Bassano  Beet,  extra  fine  and  early,  and  all  other 
varieties.  Also  every  variety  of  Vegetable  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  finest  FLOWER  SEEDS  of  every  known  variety 
and  species,  cultivated  by  ourselves,  and  imported  from 
abroad. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  by  letter,  with  one 
postage  stamp  enclosed.  JOSEPH  BRECK  Sc  SON, 

.  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  51  Sc  52  North 
Feb.  24 — S— ltmlt.  Market  Street.  Boston 

Corn!  Corn!! 

SIXTY  distinct  varieties,  including  aii  the  kinds  exhibited 
at  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  with,,  names, 
time  of  ripening,  mode  of  culture,  &cr,  &c.  Eight  kernels 
of  each,  making  480  kernels,  will  be  sent  to  any  part,  on 
recipt  of  Si.  Apply  to  WM.  WEEDON,  at  Smith’s  Seed 
Store,  388  Broadway,  New-York.  Feb.  24. — 8 — 2t* 

Basket  Willow. 

CUTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  basket  willow,  (with  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation,  for  sale  at  85  a  thousand,.  by 
WM.  H!  DENNING,  Fishkill  Landing.  Dutchess  County. 
March  1 — m2l.*  _ _  f _ 

Albany  Drain  Tile  Works. 

JNo  60  Lancaster  Street — West  of  Medical  College ,  Albany. 

THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  Draining  Tile  of  the 
following  descriptions.  Prices  reduced. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

51  inch  Rise,  or  44  inch  Calibre,  ..  . .  818  00  pr.  1000. 

4  «  “34  “  .  15  00  “ 

3|  «  «  2|  “  . . .  12  00  “ 

Sole  Tile. 

44  inch  Rise,  or  34  inch  Calibre, .  818  00  pr.  1000. 

31  “  .  12  00  “ 

These  Tile  are  over  one  foot  in  length,  and  are  so  formed 
as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  draining  land  from  12  to  20 
feet  each  side  of  the  drain— being  the  cheapest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  article  used.  . 

Tile  sufficiently  large  for  drains  around  dwellings,  at  84  and 
88  per  100  pieces.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1852 — tf.  JOHN  GOTT. 
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The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 

OFFER  their  Poudrette  this  season  at  their  usual  rates, 
viz :  One  barrel,  $2.00—2  barrels,  $3.50 — 3  barrels, 
$5.00 — 5  barrels,  $8.00 — 6  barrels,  $9.50,  and  any  amount 
over  6  barrels  $1  50  per  barrel.  Delivered  free  of  canape  or 
other  expense,  on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  0=-  A  small  trial  requested. 

This  article  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  approved 
of  as  a  manure  for  corn,  and  garden  vegetables,  that  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertisement  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Company 
will  send  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion,  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  use,  &c. — also 
certificates  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  A.  J.  Downing,  and 
others,  together  yvTili  oth'er  interesting  matter.  Orders  sent 
by  mail,  enclosing  money,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
All-communications  must  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to  the 
“  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  New- York,”  office  74 
Cortiand  Street.  Jan.  1 — m5.\v5t 


Ketchum’s  Patent  Mowing  Machine. 
Howard  &  Co.,  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 

THIS  justly  celebrated  machine  has  been  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  in  public  favor,  for  its  simplicity,  durability  and  effi- 
ciency — and  it  lias  settled  the  question  beyond  a  doubt  that 
grass  can  be  cut  by  Horse  Power :  for,  during  last  season, 
Five  Hundred  of  these  Machines  were  sold  by  us,  and  uni¬ 
versally  approved  by  those  who  used  them.  Farmers  were 
daily  in  the  habit  of  cutting  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day, 
with  ordinary  driving.  1 1  leaves  the  grass  uniformly  spread 
over  the  ground,  requiring  no  turning  to  cure  properly.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  who  served  at  the  Trial  of 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  held  at  Geneva  in  July  last, 
they  slioVv  fully  and  conclusively  this  to  have  been  the  only 
Machine  in  the  field  which  cut  its  allotted  two  acres,  without 
clogging  or  any  interruption,  doing  its  work  admirably,  and 
in  far  better  manner  than  can  be  done  by  manual  labor  with 
a  scythe.*  Our  knives  are  not  sickle  edged ,  consequently  do 
not  clog  at  every  little  hummock  or  bog  they  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with..  The  Committee  also  show  that  there 
is  an  actual  saving,  by  the  use  of  this  Machine  over  hand  la¬ 
bor,  of  thirteen  dollars  per  day.  We  have  only  to  atfk  those 
who  want  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  to  examine  the  Repor- 
and  judge  for  themselves.  This  Machine  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  as  a  mower,  at  the  trial  in  Springfield,  Ohio;  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  N.  Y.,  also,  first 
premium  at  the  Provincial  Fair,  at  Toronto,  C.  W. 

They  are  so  very  compact  that  one  of  them  can  be  easily 
carried" in  an  ordinary  one-horse  wagon,  and  so  very  simple 
that  it  requires  no  machinistfto  put  it  together,  as  there  are 
but  two  bolts  (beside  the  pole  bolts)  to  be  secured  to  have  the 
machine  ready  for  use,  and  which  does  not  require  over  ten 
minutes  time.  They  weigh  about  750  lbs.,  and  can  be  worked 
by  any  boy  who  can  manage  a  team.  We  have  made  all  the 
i  iri  pro  veipents  suggested  by  experience  in  1  he  way  of  strength, 
durability,  &c.,  and  sell  them  under  the  following  warranty  : 
That  said  machines  are  capable  of  cutting  and  spreading  with 
one  span  of  horses  and  driver,  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day, 
of  any  kind  of  grass,  heavy  or  light,  wet  or  dry,  and  do  it  as 
well  as  is  done  with  a  scythe  by  the  best  of  mowers.  They 
are  equally  capable  of  cutting  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Millet,  &o* 
It  is  much  less  troupe  t6  keep  the  knives  in  order  than  a 
scythe,  as  they  have  frequently  been  known  to  cut  from  ten 
to  fifteen  acres  without  sharpening,  which  can  be  done  on  an 
ordinary  grind  stone  in  a  few  nfinutes.  We  can  give  any 
reference  required  for  the  full  performance  of  our  machine, 
as  above  stated. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in  early,  as  we  shall  manufacture 
but  a  limited  number.  The  price  of  our  Machine,  including 
two  sets  of  Knives,  Extra  Knife  Blades,  Wrench,  &c.,  is 
$110,  cash,  in  Buffalo,  the  machine  to  be  delivered  on  board 
of  boat  or  cars  free  of  charge. 

Office  and  Shop,  corner  of  Chicago  street  and  Hamburgh 
canal,  near  Eastern  R.  R.  Depot,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  24— 9— 2tmtf.  HOWARD  &  CO. 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2|  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2  25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3£  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2|  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2*  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
FtSr  sale  at  the  .Slate  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFF1NG. 

Feb.  1 — ctf. 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.  . 

THIS  extraordinary  fertilizer,  the  effects  of  which  as  a 
manure  and  general  assistant  to  soils,  lias  proved  itself 
invaluable  to  th®  agriculturist.  This  most  important  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  soil  is  being  daily  removed  and  taken  up  by 
plantain  solution,  and  unless  such  substance  be  returned,  fer- 
liliiy  must  decrease,  and  land  become  poor.  Its  promoting 
and  pushing  power  of  growth,  in  giving  strength  to  plains 
while  in  their  young  and  tender  state,  fortifying  them  for  ear¬ 
ly  maturity,  and  enriching  qualities,  excells  over  all  other 
manures.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  its  first  introduction  in 
England,  where  also  a. patent  right  was  granted  the  first  ma- 
fce/after  the  experiment  was-  proved  of  its  magic^effects  on 
land.  The  progressive  high  repute  of  its  properties  nas  caus¬ 
ed  the. demand  each  year  to  increase,  and  at  the  present  time 
.some  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  sold  to  the  farmers. 
The  subscriber  has  had  much  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  manure  in  Europe,  which  leads  him  to  suppose  lie 
stands  unequalled  by  any  other  more  able  competitor.  Some 
considerable  quantities  were  disposed  of  last  season,  the  bene¬ 
ficial  result  of  which  has  caused  all  that  watched  its  power  to 
send  orders  for  delivery  in  the  coming  spring.  Being  in  a 
perfect  powder,  it  is  at^once  easy  in  handling,  may  be  sown 
with  sged,  broadcast,  *or  drilled  in.  To  prevent,  deception, 
henceforward  all  bags  or  other  packages  will  be  branded  with 
the  maker’s  name.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  following  agiicultural 
warehouses  in  New-York. 

Longett  fc  Griffing,  25  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  R.  L.  Allen, 
late  A.  B.  Allen's,  189  Water  Street,  N  Y  ,  where  purchas¬ 
ers  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  chemically  pure  and  genuine 
article.  Enquire  for  De  Burgh’s  No.  1  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime.  ^  March  1. — m3t. 


$500  IN  PREMIUMS. 

Special  Announcement. 

IN  order  to  bring  the  magazine  business  back  to  the  old 
channel  of  the  ifiails ,  under  the  reduced  postage,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of 

GRAHAM’S  MAGAZINE 

offers  premiums  amounting  to  Five  Hundred  Dollars  to 
the  Postmasters  or  residents  of  any  post-town's  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  send  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions, 
through  the  mails  prior  to  the  first  of  July,  1853. 

First  Premium,  $200  for  the  Largest  Club. 

Second  Premium.  $150  for'the  Second  Best. 

Third  Premium,  $75- for  the  Third  Best. 

Fourth  Premium,  $50  for  the  Fourth  Best. 

Fifth  Premium.  $25  for  the  Ffth  Best. 

And  to  the-TuN  next  largest  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of 
GRAHAM,  for  one  year,  with  five-dollar  binding. 

The  list  of  the. competitors  will  be  published  complete  at 
that  time,  so  that,  the  utmost  fairness  may  be  manifest.  A 
statejnent  will  also  be  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  those 
towns  which  have  entered  into  competition,  with  the  nnmber 
of  subscribers  sent  from  each,  up  to  that  time. 

The  Books  of  the  office  will  also  be  subject  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  every  evidence  of  good  faith  fur¬ 


nished. 

The  Terms  are— 

Single  subscribers, .  $3 

Six  subscribers,  one  year .  10 

Ten  “  '  “  ' .  16 

Thirteen  “  “  .  20 


Single  subscribers  may  be  added,  at  any  time,  at  the  rate 
of  the  first  club  sent. 

Competitors  need  not  confine  themselves  to  one  post-town, 
but  the  names  must  be  forwarded  by  the  competitor  himself 
whether  from  one  or  more  towns,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion. 

Address,  GEO.  R.  GRAHAM, 

134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

P.  S  — We  presume  that,  no  Postmaster,  with  whom  we 
have  done  business,  nor  any  Editor  with  whom  we  exchange, 
will  for.a  moment  doubt,  that  the  statements  set  forth,  as 
above,  will  be  lived  up  to,  to  the  letter ,  in  all  respects.  G. 

Feb  1 — m3t. 
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Albany  County  Ag.  Society. 

PPLICATION  having  been  made  to  the  subscriber.- 
Clerk  of  the  County  of  Albany,  to  call  a  meeting  for  the 
organization  of  a  County  Agricultural 'Society, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  Stale  Agricultural  Rooms  in  the  city  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  April  next  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M. 

ROBERT  HARPER,  Clerk. 
County  Clerk’s  Office,  March  17, 1853 — 11 — 4t — mlt. 

A.  L.  Bingham’s  3d  Annual  Sheep-Shearing  Festival. 
fFHE  undersigned  gives  notice,  that  be  will  hold  hi^Third 
-L  Annual  Sheep  Shearing  Festival,  at  the  well  known  re¬ 
sort  of  James  K.  Hyde,  in  Sudbury,  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  June  next,  commencing  at  10 
o’clock.’ 

He  proposes  to  shear  publicly,  from  fifty  to  one-hundred 
French  Merinos  Ewes,  with  a  view  to  enable  all  interested 
in  this  branch  of  production,  to  see  and  ju(jge  for  themselves 
of  the  weight  and  value  of  these  sheep  compared  withoihers. 
Ail  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers  interested,  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  atteilS. 

Several  very  superior  Bucks  and  Ewes  of  the  best  French 
importations  and  stock,  will  be  on  exhibition,  and  for  sale.— 
A  nvftnber  of  gentlemen,  largely  interested  in  the  celbrated 
Black  Hawk  and  other  Morgan  horses,  have  signified  their 
intention  to  avail  tnemseives  of  the  occasion  to  exhibit  a 
splendicLcollection  of  the  best  horsey  in  Vermont. 

A.  L.  BINGHAM. 

West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  March  14,  1853.— 2t 

Sale  of  Short  Horned  Cattle. 

I  WILL  sell  by  Auction,  at  my  residence,  on  Wednesday, 
8th  June  next,  at  1  o’clock  P.  M  ,  about  Thirty  thorough 
bred  Short  horned  Caltle.  About  twenty  of  them  are  Cows 
and  Heifers,  the  remainder  young  Bulls.  Nearly  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  produce  of  the  Imported  Bull  “  Yorkshireman  ” 
and  3d  “Duke  of-Cambridge,”  bred  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bates’  Esq.;  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  and  “  Earl  of  Sea- 
ham  ”  and  ■  Vane  Tempest,”  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq,, 
of  Durham,  England,  and  are  of  his  famous  Princes  family. 

The  upsej,  prices  of  these  animals  will  be  from  $150  to 
$300,  as  to  age,  Ac.,  Sec. 

I  will  also  offer  the  above  named  Imported  Bull,  “Vane 
Te*mpest,” — his  upset  price  is  $1000. 

Terms — Cash,  or  satisfactory  notes  at  three  months,  paya¬ 
ble  at  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  interest.  . 

I  wiil  also  have  for  sale  at  that  time  a  few  South  Down 
Rams  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  about  ■  15th  March  next,  and  will 
be  found  with 

A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  89  Water  street,  N.ew  York. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Cultivator  office,  Boston. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  ancLB.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany. 

L.  F.  Allen.  Esq.,  B  ack  Rock. 

M.  B  Bateman,  Esq  ,  Coluntbus,  Ohio. 

W.  T.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  with  the 
subscriber.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,-  Feb.  24 — 9—e.o  m — m. 

To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country' 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
Fpr  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $400. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf. _ 

White  Shanghai  Fowls.— $10  per  pair. 

EGGS  for  hatching,  frorfi  fowls  of" the  above  named  breed, 
will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  any  Express 
in  Boston,  by  addressing,  (post-paid,)  JOSEPH  S.  HIL¬ 
DRETH,  51  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — $2  per  dozen. 

N.  B — The  subscriber’s  fowls  were  bred  from  the  stock  of 
Dr.  Eben  Wright,  that  have  taken  the  lead  at  every  exhibi¬ 
tion  where  they  were  present.  March  17 — m2t. 

Suffolk  Pigs, 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — mly.  Braintree,  Mass. 


o 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

CLOVER  and  Timothy  Seed,  early  and  late  Peas,  Beans, 
Potatoes,  Corn  and  all  others  kinds  of  Field  Seeds,  and 
all  Garden  Seeds. 

Also,  Green-House  and  Hot-Bed  plants,  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  in  their  season. 

All  articles  sold  will  be  warranted  as  represented. 

April  1— mlt.  DANA  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Fowls  and  Eggs  For  Sale. 

rpHE  subscriber  has  yet  a  few  choice  pairs  of  the  follow- 
-1-  ing  varieties  to  dispose  of.  Cochin  Chinas,  Grey  Shang¬ 
hai,  Buff  dq.  of  Perley  stock,  Buff  do.  of  Marsh  stock,  Black 
do.,  White  do.  Golden  Poland,  Silver  jlo.  Bolton  Greys 
and  Java  Bantams.  Also,  Eggs  of  all  the  above  varieties. 
Also,  Bremen  Geese.  E.  E.  PLAT-T. 

Albany,  April  1,  1853. — 2t. 

Cultivators, 

OF  several  styles,  and  ranging  in  prices  from  $4  to  $6,50. 
Also,  Teeth  soldseparately. 

CORN  PLANTERS— Emery’s  and  Batchelder’s  Patents, 
warranted  to  plant  Corn  better  and  more  accurately  than  it 
can  be  planted  by  hand — vrill  plant  one  acre  per  hour. 

SEED  SOWERS— for  sowing  all  small  seeds. 
MORGAN’S  NEW  DOUBLE  LEVER  PREMIUM 
CHEESE  PRESSj^The  cheapest,  the  simplest  and  most  du¬ 
rable.  Also.,  Kendall’s  Cheese  Press. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  Cost  Iron  and  Wood — different  styles 
and  sizes,  and  from  $6  to  $12.50. 

STRAW  CUTTERS — Daniel’s  far-famed  hand  and  pow¬ 
er  Cutter,  straight  knives,  heavy  and  warranted  to  cut  hay, 
straw  and  corn  stalks  well,  and  equal  to  any  in  use. 

Thermometer  Churns,  Fanning  Mills,  Vegetable  and  Root 
Cutters,  Mott’s  Vegetable  Boilers  and  Agricultural  Furnaces, 
Garden  and  Canal  Wheelbarrows,  Shovels,  Spades,  Forks, 
Grindsiones,  and  all  other  articles  used  on  the  farm. 

For  sale  at  DANA  BROTHERS,  91  Genesee  street, 
Utica.  April  1 — mlt. 

Dana  Brothers,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chines,  are  prepared  to  supply  Farmers  and  Dealers  with 
every  variety  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines, 
Horticultural  Tools,  &c  ,  at  their  Warehouse,  No.  91  Gene- 
see-street,  Utica.  April  1,  1853 — mlt. 

Mexican  Wild  Potatoes. 

THE  subscribers  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  their 
friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  received  a  small 
lot  of  tfie  above  remarkable  Potatoes,  which  they  offer  for 
sale  at  $4  per  bushel,  or  $1  per  peek 

These  potatoes  were  originally  brought  from  Mexico, 
(where  they  were  found  growing  wild,)  about  five  years  ago, 
and  were  planted  in  the  western  pgrt  of  this  State,  where 
their  size,  productiveness,  hardiness  and  total  exemption  from 
rot,  attracted-  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  that 
region,  causing  the  demand  for  them  last  season  to  be  so 
great,  that  they  readily  sold  at  $10  per  bushel.  They  ripen 
early,  and  are  frequently  six  or  seven  inches  in  length;  skin 
very  thin,  white;  eyes  shallow;  and  flesh  white,  boiling  very 
mealy.  They  are  also  very  productive,  one  hundred  bushels 
having  been,  under  proper  management,  raised  from  two 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

We  also  have  on  hand,.  Wall’s  Early  June,  FIxcelsior, 
Carters,  Early  Kidney,  Bennett’s  Early,  Early  Sovereigns, 
American  Flower  Balls,  and  other  choice  varieties. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  Sc  CO., 

April  1 — It  53  Cortland-st.,  New- York. 
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Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

This  standard  Agricultural  Monthly  commences  with 
the  new  year,  its  Third  Series.  It  is  published  in  the  same 
superior  style,  and  will  now  be  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
the,  choicest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  articles  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  appear  in  its  pages.  The  price 
hereafter  will  be  as  follows : 

Single  copies,  Fifty  Cents— Eight  copies  $3— any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  January  No., 
and  the  payments  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  order  for 
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Management  and  Economy. 


T  is  a  subject  worthy  of  in¬ 
quiry,  why  some  farmers, 
with  only  moderate  means 
and  with  the  growth  of  no 
extraordinary  crops,  make 
handsome  yearly  profits, 
while  others  with  equal  or 
superior  means,  and  often 
perhaps  with  larger  products  in  certain 
cases,  accomplish  little  or  nothing  as  an 
aggregate  gain.  The  answer  to  this  problem  will 
doubtless  be  afforded  by  the  superior  management 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  complex  machinery,  in 
conducting  the  multifarious  work  of  the  farm. 
We  believe  that  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  an  entire 
year’s  operation,  would  often  greatly  assist  the 
farmer  in  improving  his  farm  arrangements,  and 
perhaps  a  few  very  brief  suggestions  may,  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year,  afford  some  valuable 
assistance  in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

The  first  great  object  in  all  farming,  is.,  of  course, 
to  obtain  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  the  lar¬ 
gest  product  with  the  least  outlay  or  consumption 
of  capital.  >  To  secure  this  result,  the  following 
points  should  be  attended  to: 

1 .  The  land  must  be  in  such  condition  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  working  at  all  times,  or  nearly  so,  so  that 
men  and  teams  may  not  be  standing  idle,  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  land  to  acquire  a  suitable  degree  of 
dryness.  Hence,  if  naturally  wet,  it  must  be  well 
under-drained. 

2.  Its  condition  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
the  application  of  manure  to  good  advantage,  by 
thorough  intermixture  and  otherwise— -and  not  to 
render  it  useless  by  being  enveloped  with  water  or 
water- soaked  earth. 

3.  A  high  degree  of  fertility  should  be  main¬ 
tained— as  the  same  labor  in  that  case  will  yield  a 
larger  result. 

4.  A  thorough  eradication  of  weeds  and  their 
seeds,  will  save  much  subsequent  labor  in  con¬ 


tending  against  them,  as  well  as  save  much  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  from  waste  in  their  useless 
growth. . 

5.  A  saving  of  the  materials  of  manure  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  one-lialf  at  least  of  the 
solid  and  liquid  portions  are  usually  wasted  by  a 
neglect  to  provide  absorbents  or  reservoirs. 

6.  Selecting  crops,  and  selecting  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  each,  is  of  the  highest  consequence. 
The  market  value  of  one  crop  may  be  higher  than 
that  of  another,  but  if  it  draws  hard  on  the  strength 
of  the  soil,  or  costs  much  labor,  or  if  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  be  at  a  time  when  there  are  other  impor¬ 
tant  drafts  upon  it,  such  a  crop  should  not  be  of¬ 
ten  repeated. 

7.  Everything  should  be  done  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  which  purpose  crops  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  distribute  the  labor  equally  through  the 
year,  that  men  and  teams  may  not  be  idle  at  one 
period,  and  hardly  driven  at  another,  or  in  other 
words,  that  too  much  business  may  not  at  times 
accumulate  for  its  thorough  completion  in  season. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  difference  bet  ween 
profit  and  loss  depends  on  this  alone. 

8.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  crops  in  a  rotation,  as  they  exhaust  the 
soil  differently,  or  what  one  takes  from  the  land, 
another  leaves ;  hence  the  greater  variety  of  farm 
products,  the  more  perfectly  the  balance  will  be 
maintained  in  the  soil.  For  example,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  are  regarded  as  silica  plants,  or  those 
which  consume  more  largely  the  soluble  flinty 
portions;  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  are  lime  plants; 
potatoes  and  turneps  are  potash  plants ;  these  diffe¬ 
rent  classes  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  preserve 
the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
in  equilibrium.  To  preserve,  also,  a  clean  state  of 
land ,  sowed  and  hoed  crops  should  be  alternate 
with  each  other. 

9.  A  system  comprising  a  proper  intermixture 
of  tillage  and  grass  crops  and  raising  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  should  be  carefully  made  out  and  adopted. 
Grain  crops  often  afford  the  highest  immediate 
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profit,  but  domestic  animals  serve  the  indispensi- 
ble  purpose  of  supplying  manure;  hence,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  profit  of  raising  and  fattening  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  the  very  important  means  they 
serve  in  providing  pabulum  for  tillage  crops,  should 
be  carefully  taken  into  account,  a  thing  too  often 
thrown  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

\Ye  briefly  mention  these  different  points  in  suc¬ 
cessful  farming,  not  as  anything  new,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  the  attention  of  farmers,  who, 
by  careful  observation  and  accurate  records,  can 
arrange  the  details  of  adjusting  their  own  opera¬ 
tions,  better  than  by  any  particular  rules  we  could 
lay  down  for  their  guidance. 


Sowing  Corn  for  Fodder. 

The  value  of  corn-stalks  for  fodder,  is  many 
times  mentioned  in  late  volumes  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor;  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  anything 
very  complete  and  full  on  broad-cast  cultivation. 
It  is  no  matter  of  doubt,  that  an  acre  of  corn¬ 
stalks  will  furnish  a  much  larger  .  quantity  and 
value  of  winter  feed  for  cattle,  than  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  of  meadow.  Most  farmers  are  afraid  to  try  it , 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  succu¬ 
lent  stalks  are  difficult  to  cure,  when  mown  be- 
fore  maturity.  Very  many  farmers,  and  good 
farmers  too,  have  little  idea  of  the  great  value  of 
well  cured  stalks. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers  to  the  current 
vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  will  you  give  us  in  time  for 
the  season’s  use,  an  article  on  the  culture  and  best 
mode  of  preserving  the  crop.  ¥m.  II.  Scott. 
Adrian ,  Mich.,  Feb.  10,  1853. 

We  have  cultivated  corn  for  fodder  for  many 
years,  and  find  it,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
profitable  crop  we  can  raise.  It  may  be  sown  du¬ 
ring  the  comparative  season  of  leisure  just  after 
corn-planting,  and  secured  at  the  next  season  of 
leisure  just  after  haying  and  harvesting.  After 
repeatedly  cropping  the  same  ground,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  rather  enriches  than  impoverishes  the 
land,  no  grain  being  formed,  and  a  vast  bed  of 
roots  remaining.  Nothing  is  equal  to  it  for  redu¬ 
cing  rough,  turfy,  weedy  land,  to  a  state  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  good  tilth.  We  believe  it  the  "best  fal¬ 
low  crop  in  the  world,  to  precede  wheat. 

It  should  never  be  sown  broadcast.  The  imper¬ 
fections  of  this  mode  are  the  chief  reasons  that 
the  crop  has  not  become  more  generally  intro¬ 
duced.  It  requires  more  seed,  and  leaves  the 
ground  in  a  fouler  condition  than  when  sown  in 
plowed  drills.  We  have  tried  both  vrays  to  our 
entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
each.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  for  sowing, 
cultivating,  and  securing  the  crop-. — 

Plow  and  harrow  the  ground  as  for  any  other 
crop;  furrow  it  with  a  one-horse  plow,  three  feet 
apart ;  let  a  man  pass  along  one  of  these  drills 
with  a  half-bushel  basket  on  his  left  arm  contain¬ 
ing  shelled  corn,  and  strew  the  seed  in  the  fur¬ 
row  at  the  rate  of  about  40  or  50  grains  to  a  foot, 
which  will  be  about  or  three  bushels  per  acre. 
He  will  do  this  evenly,  with  a  little  practice,  as 
fast  as  he  can  walk.  If  sowed  thinner,  the  crop 
will  be  smaller.  We  have  found  by  accurately 
weighing  and  measuring,  that  20  grains  to  the  foot 
yielded  only  two-thirds  the  crop  afforded  by  40 
grains  to  the  foot.  Immediately  after  the  sower, 
follows  a  man  with  a  one-horse  harrow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor,  or  with  a  two-horse  harrow,  lengthwise  with 


the  farrow,  and  covers  the  seed.  Two  men  will 
thus  plant  six  or  seven  acres  in  a  day. 

When  the  corn  is  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  run 
a  one-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows.  This  is 
all  the  dressing  the  crop  needs.  No  hoeing  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  the  dense  growth  soon  smothers  down 
all  else;  and  in  the  autumn,  wrhen  the  crop  is  cut 
off,  the  earth  is  left  as  clean  as  a  newly  plowed 
field. 

It  is  to  be  harvested  about  the  first  of  autumn. 
If  the  crop  is  very  heavy  or  much  u  lodged,”  it 
is  cut  by  reaping.  If  straight  and  even,  a  com¬ 
mon  scythe  will  answer  the  purpose,  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  enabling  the  operator  to  throw  it  smoothly 
with  the  heads  in  one  direction.  After  partly 
drying,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  best  way  is  to  tie  it 
in  bundles  and  put  it  up  in  large  shocks,  although 
raking  by  a  horse  into  winrows  for  cocks,  might 
answer  well  for  large  fields.  It  must  dry  for  some 
weeks.  It  can  never  be  safely  put  into  large  stacks. 
The  most  perfect  way  would  be  to  place  it  in  small 
stacks  or  long  upright  rows,  under  a  large  shed. 
Even  if  the  stalks  appear  perfectly  cured  after 
several  weeks  exposure,  they  will  certainly  heat 
and  spoil  if  stacked  in  the  ordinary  way.  Hence, 
the  stacks  must  be  quite  small,  freely  salted,  and 
well  ventilated  by  means  of  three  or  four  poles 
placed  upright  in  the  center.  We  have  found  the 
stalks  to  retain  a  good  condition  when  left  in  large 
well  made  shocks  on  the  field,  till  wanted  in  win¬ 
ter.  Curing  is  the  only  difficulty  with  this  crop, 
and  this  ceases  when  understood. 

Land  that  will  yield  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  will  afford  about  five  tons  of  dried  fod¬ 
der.  Moist  land  is  better  than  very  dry,  as  it  is 
more  affected  by  drouth  than  ordinary  corn  crops. 
We  have  not  found  the  cost,  including  interest  on 
the  land,  to  exceed  $1.50  per  ton  for  the  dried 
fodder. 

For  soiling,  or  feeding  green,  corn  fodder  often 
proves  of  the  highest  value,  when  pastures  are 
burnt  by  drouth.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be 
sown  at  different  periods  till  mid-summer. 


Cost  of  Growing  Indian  Corn. 

Mr.  Tucker — It  is  hard  to  make  some  of  our 
eastern  friends  believe  that  corn  can  be  raised  in 
the  west ,  at  a  cost  of  five,  or  even  ten,  cents  per 
bushel.  The  past  season,  I  have  cultivated  two 
acres  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  at  a  cost  of  $13,  in¬ 
cluding  cutting  upland  hauling  out  of  the  fields, 
(the  fodder  will  pay  the  husking) — had  80  bushels 
of  corn,  w.orth  forty  cents  per  bushel  at  the  crib, 
$32 ;  seven  loads  of  pumpkins  sold  in  the  field  for 
$8.75;  ten  loads  kept  at  home,  at  $1  per  load, 
$10.  Hundreds  not  merchantable  were  left  on 
the  field,  but  not  lost. 

The  account  stands  thus — 

80  bushels  of  com,  at  40  cts.  per  bushel,. . . .  $32  00 


7  loads  pumpkins,  at  $1.25  per  load, .  8  75 

10  “  “  at  $1  per  load,. .  10  00 

Amount, .  $50  75 

Cost  of  culture  and  hauling  out, .  13  CO 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  field, . .  $37  75 


A  gentleman  offered  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  cul¬ 
ture,  &c.,  for  the  pumpkins,  and  take  them  on 
the  ground.  Now,  if  I  had  done  so,  what  would 
the  corn  have  cost  me  per  bushel?  Cypher  it  up, 
and  communicate  the  result  through  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  Thurston  Wood.  North  Madison ,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  Ind.  ,Feb.  7,  1853. 
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Clod  Crushers. 

Last  summer,  when  witnessing  the  trial  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  at  Geneva,  and  the  ineffectu¬ 
al  attempts  of  the  harrows  and  cultivators  to  re¬ 
duce  a  very  cloddy  field  to  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  wheat-drills,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  magical  effect  which  would  have  been  wrought 
by  a  good  clod-clusher.  We  have  already  fur¬ 
nished  our  readers  with  a  figure  and  description 
of  Croskill’s  implement  for  this  purpose,  but  as 
the  cost  is  some  $70  or  upwards,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  small  farmers.  Since  publishing  that  ac¬ 
count,  we  have  examined  a  very  simple,  cheap, 
and  effective  clod-crusher,  which  has  been  used 
to  great  advantage  on  a  heavy  and  cloddy  soil  by 
Davio  Thomas,  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 
A  similar  implement  has  been  formerly  described 
in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals,  but  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this,  and  of  its  construction,  use,  and 
effects,  will  certainly  be  acceptable  to  our  read¬ 
ers. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
drag-log  or  drag- roller,  and  consists  merely  of  a  log 
dragged  or  drawn  side-foremost  over  the  ground, 
reducing  or  grinding  to  powder,  in  its  progress, 
every  clod  over  which  it  passes.  The  greater  the 
diameter  of  the  log,  the  more  easily,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  will  be  drawn  over  the  ground,  and 
the  less  will  be  the  liability  of  its  clogging  by 
gathering  the  clods  before  it. 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ordinary  two-horse  imple¬ 
ment.  It  is  made  of  a  hollow  log  about  six  or 
seven  feet  long — hollow,  because  it  will  be  much 
lighter  for  the  same  diameter.  Two  pieces  of 
scantling  are  inserted  and  fixed  near  the  middle, 
which  serve  as  the  hounds  for  the  reception  of  a 
common  two-horse  wagon  tongue,  which  may  be 
used  for  the  occasion.  This  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  machine,  and  may  be  made  in  two  hours 
by  a  man  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools,  the  hol¬ 
low  log  having  been  already  provided.  When  one 
side  of  the  log  has  become  worn  by  long  use,  half 
a  minute’s  work  in  changing  the  tongue  will  in¬ 
vert  it.  It  often  happens  that  the  weight  is  not 
sufficient,  when  the  man  who  drives  the  team 
mounts  and  rides  upon  the  log. 

As  a  single  instance  of  the  value  of  this  clod- 
crusher,— it  was  used  upon  a  piece  of  tenacious 
soil  after  a  good  coat  of  manure  had  been  spread, 
and  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  cropped  as  to 
produce  almost  nothing.  It  ground  both  clods 
and  manure  so  intimately  together,  that  after  a 
repetition  of  the  operation,  with  an  intervening 
harrowing,  no  trace  of  the  manure  was  visible — 
the  whole  had  become  one  homogeneous  mass. 
D.  Thomas  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  observation,'  that  one  load  of  ma¬ 
nure  thus  treated,  is  worth  at  least  five  loads  ap¬ 
plied  on  such  land  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  crop 
was  very  luxuriant,  and  so  complete  “was  the  pul¬ 
verization,  that  the  man  who  hoed  it  said  it  was 
the  mellowest  ground  he  ever  worked. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  similar  implement,  about 


Fig.  2. 

three  feet  in  length,  which  was  made  for  working 
between  the  rows  of  a  crop  of  corn.  The  spring 
had  been  unusually  wet,  plowing  had  been  delay¬ 
ed,  and  when  performed,  had  left  the  field  not 
unlike  a  mass  of  mortar.  On  this  the  corn  was 
was  planted,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  made  very  little  growth.  The  clod-crusher 
was  then  run  between  the  rows,  after  plowing  and 
cultivating,  making  the  whole,  as  the  hired  man 
said,  as  mellow  as  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
extended  into  this  bed  of  powder,  the  growth  be¬ 
came  very  luxriant,  and  the  field  yielded  a  crop 
.of  over  forty  bushels  per  acre,  where,  without  the 
crushing  operation,  not  over  ten  would  have  been 
obtained.  Both  of  these  crushers  were  roughly 
made,  and  did  not  cost  over  fifty  cents  each,  after 
the  log  was  procured. 

Where  a  hollow  log  cannot  be  had,  and  a  solid 
one  of  sufficient  size  would  be  too  heavy,  it  may 
be  split  through  the  middle,  and  one-half  or  less 
taken  and  used  with  the  rounded  side  downward. 


Making  and  Saving  Manure. 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  February  Cultivator, 
under  the  head  of  Making  and  Saving  Manure, 
the  sentiments  of  which  I  cannot  fully  endorse. 
That  the  making  and  saving  of  manure,  is  all  im¬ 
portant  to  the  farmer,  all  will  admit ;  but  as  to 
the  best  mode,  is  another  question.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  agree  with  “  Composter,”  in  manu¬ 
facturing  horse  manure  in  the  manner  spoken  of 
by  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  animal  manure,  because 
the  process  of  scattering  the  corn  in  the  yard 
to  induce  the  animals  to  turn  the  manure,  is  a 
piece  of  work  they  do  not  understand,  and  con¬ 
sequently  would  not  be  likely  to  be  well  done. 
2d.  Because  by  thus  turning  up  the  manure,  the 
ammonia  will  naturally  escape  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  which  ought  if  possible,  in  every  barn  or 
hog  yard,  to  be  retained,  and  which  can  be  done 
by  the  frequent  application  of  plaster  over  the 
yard,  and  which  also  facilitates  the  process  of  de¬ 
composition,  and  also  benefits  the  crop  to  which 
the  manure  is  applied . 

The  best  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  scatter  the 
stable  manure,  which  is  more  likely  to  heat  and 
evaporate  than  almost  any  other  kind,  over  the 
barn-yard;  treating  it  as  above  stated,  and  haul¬ 
ing  the  manure  out  in  the  spring  upon  the  corn 
ground,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  barn-yard  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  rains,  causing  loss  bjr  evapo¬ 
ration,  &c.,  making  an  open  fallow  for  wheat, 
dressing  with  what  manure  can  be  gathered  du¬ 
ring  the  summer  from  various  parts  of  the  farm. 
These  ideas  were  suggested,  upon  reading  the  ar¬ 
ticle  headed  as  above ;  if  you  consider  them  of 
any  value,  you  can  dispose  of  them  as  you  think 
best.  D.  B.  K.  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  Feb.  7,  1853. 

[0s"  The  horse  te,  warranted  to  stand  without  tying,” 
which  a  man  .bought  at  an  auction  the  other  day,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  the  purchaser,  with  the  guarantee  that 
cche  will  not  move  without  whipping.” 
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The  Fowl  Mania. 

In  remarking  on  the  “  Fowl  dealings  of  foreign 
ers,”  Punch, after  alluding  to  the  immense  number 
of  eggs, — some  hundred  million  or  up  wards, — im¬ 
ported  into  England  from  France,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  British  farmers’  profits,  asks  the  in¬ 
dignant  question,  “  how  much  longer  will  they  en¬ 
dure  this  foreign  yolk  ?”  The  hen  fanciers  seem  to 
have  become  equally  indignant,  for  the  madness 
they  have  evinced  in  the  direction  of  high  prices, 
rather  exceeds  a  similar  development  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Their  labors  are  certainly  needed,  for  the 
phrase,  “anew  laid  egg,”  is  supposed  to  draw 
about  as  hard  on  the  faith  of  the  Londoners,  as 
that  of  1  1  pure  Orange  county  milk  ”  does  on  the 
!  credence  of  our  New-York  neighbors. 

The  intelligence  has  been  lately  announced  that 
single  individuals  of  the  celebrated  breed  intro¬ 
duced  by  Queen  Victoria, — the  Cochin  China, — 
have  been  sold  for  more  than  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars;  and  that  Potts,  the  famous  English  breeder, 
actually  obtained  at  a  late  sale  of  120  birds,  the 
snug  sum  of  $3,600.  “  Extravagance!  Insani¬ 

ty!”  exclaim  the  cool-headed  and  phlegmatic  lis¬ 
teners,  “to  pay  the  price  of  a  fine  horse,  or  of 
half  a  dozen  excellent  cows,  for  a  single  cock  or 
hen! — or  the  value  of  a  moderate,  well  improved 
farm,  for  the  contents  of  a  small  poultry  yard!” 
Equally  absurd  appears  the  anxiety  with  which 
certain  -marks  are  sought,  for  the  purity  of  the 
breed,  which  perhaps  attaches  a  value  of  some 
twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  to  a  feathered  leg  or  a 
lighter  hue.  Yet  “absurd”  and  “insane”  as 
this  may  at  first  glance  appear,  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
measurably  less  so  than  the  anxiety  with  which  a 
particular  sort  of  lap-dog  has  been  sought,  whose 
great  merit  consisted  in  being  able  to  go  into  a 
quart  cup,  and  on  which  dignified  ladies  bestowed 
ten  times  the  care  and  nursing  that  they  gave  to 
their  own  children.  This  poultry  madness  be¬ 
comes  cool-headed  wisdom,  when  compared  with 
the  time-honored  custom,  prevailing  among  aris¬ 
tocratic  men,  of  placing  a  very  high  value  on  cer¬ 
tain  half-ounces  of  blood  in  their  veins,  derived 
from  some  particular  ancestor,  which  the-  most 
acute  analytic  chemist  could  not  distinguish  by 
the  slightest  shades  of  difference  from  any  other 
blood  of  human  veins.  Even  in  republican  Amer¬ 
ica,  many  laugh  at  the  poultry  mania  and  the 
waste  of  money  on  “  feathered  humbugs,”  who  at 
at  the  same  moment  are  riding  in  coaches  on 
which  extra  hundreds  have  been  lavished  simply 
to  make  them  glitter  more  brilliantly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  gaping  multitude,  or  who  have  already 
spent  twice  the  amount  for  the  flash  of  fine  furni¬ 
ture  or  the  glitter  of  jewels,  in  order  to  please 
such  empty-headed  mortals,  as  can  see  no  beauty 
whatever  in  the  infinitely  more  glorious  sight  of  a 
morning  sun  flashing  on  a  rich  lanscape,  glittering 
with  the  jewels  just  descended  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds  from  the  ether  above. 

If  men,  like  sheep,  will  follow  their  leaders,  let 
it  be  by  all  means  in  some  profitable  direction, 
and  not  like  the  unfortunate  flock  who  leaped  af. 
ter  their  bell- weather  over  the  fence  into  the  well 
on  the  other  side.  The  cattle  mania  of  ’42, 
and  the  the  Shanghai  mania  of  ’52,  have  both 
wrought  great  improvements  in  their  respective 
departments.  Nothing  more  rapidly  disseminates 
4  improved  animals  through  a  community,  than  a 
fa*  rage  to  possess  the  finest  specimens.  Instead, 
w  therefore,  of  becoming  a  subject  for  ridicule  and 


denunciation,  the  present  hen  fever  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  powerful  means  to  introduce 
a  high  standard  of  value  and  excellence  in  a  class 
of  animals,  constituting  at  the  present  moment 
many  millions  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
affording  a  most  wholesome  and  delicate  luxury 
in  country  life,  for  both  sickness  and  health.  In¬ 
finitely  would  we  prefer  to  see  our  wealthier  im¬ 
provers  of  farm  animals  lay  down  ten  gold  eagles 
for  a  beautiful  bird, — capable  of  multiplying  its 
superior  excellence  to  an  indefinite  extent, — than 
to  see  our  city  neighbors  waste  five  times  that 
sum  on  a  single  entertainment,  leaving  no  traces 
behind  but  headaches  and  dyspepsias;  or  to  see 
their  wives  and  daughters  lavish  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  a  single  shawl,  solely  to  tickle  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  fools. 

But  our  principal  object  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  say  a  word  to  all  the  breeders  of  fowls,  on 
the  importance  of  extending  their  investigations 
into  a  field  not  yet  sufficiently  explored.  They 
have  already  given  by  means  of  their  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibitions  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  characteristics  of  a  score  or  so  of  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Malays,  Cochin  Chinese,  Shanghais,  Java¬ 
nese,  Black  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Hamburgs, 
Polands,  Barn-door,  Game,  Bantams,  and  various 
other  modifications  of  the  Phasianus  gallus,  the 
music  of  their  ‘ 1  clarions  ”  ranging  through  the 
entire  diapason,  from  the  hoarse  dinner-horn 
drawl  of  the  grave  East  Indian  dignitaries,  to  the 
vigorous  scream  of  the  pugnacious  Bantams. 
What  we  want  now  is  a  full  set  of  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  experiments  to  show  what  profits  all  these 
various  sorts  will  afford  to  the  ordinary  farmer , over 
and  above  the  two  great  items  of  cost,  attendance 
and  food.  The  question  of  the  degree  of  profits  in 
systematic  hen-keeping  is  not  yet  settled.  For, 
ordinarily,  poultry  is  raised  without  any  system 
at  all,  farmers  merely  allowing  their  fowls  to  do 
their  own  breeding  and  laying,  and  to  pick  their 
own  living  wherever  they  can  find  it  among  the 
refuse  materials  of  the  barn-yard.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  occasional  scratching  in  a  garden 
bed,  or  the  inconvenience  from  roosting  on  tools 
and  carriage  seats,  this  mode  of  management  may 
be  said  to  cost  nothing,  and  farmers  get  their  usual 
supply  of  eggs  and  chickens  without  giving  either 
food  or  attendance.  Nowr,  the  question  is,  which 
of  all  the  numerous  breeds  are  best  adapted  to 
this  self-management?  Cannot  some  sort  be  found, 
or  originated  by  crossing,  that,  like  the  Shanghais, 
shall  be  too  lazy  to  scratch  gardens,  and  too  clum¬ 
sy  to  ascend  a  carriage,  and  yet  have  industry 
enough  to  pick  a  living,  and  lay  fast?  Again,  we 
want  a  breed  that  shall  be  just  the  thing  for  corn- 
fined  poultry-yards  and  houses ;  that  shall  eat  but 
little,  lay  profusely,  and  keep  fat.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  for  this  kind  of  keeping  is  usually  a 
large  item  of  expense,  and  the  fowls  cannot  thrive 
unless  constant  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness — 
these  outlays,  superadded  to. the  erection  of  good 
buildings,  must  all  be  paid  for  by  the  hens’  divi¬ 
dends,  and  it  is  very  important  to  find  out  the 
animal  that  shall  attend  to  this  fiscal  requisite, 
regularly,  reliably,  and  promptly.  Some  of  the 
East  India  fowls  have  laid  one  hundred  eggs  in 
one  hundred  days  and  a  week ;  this  is  coming  up 
to  the  work  in  a  faithful  manner,  and  all  we  want 
to  know  besides,  is,  the  cost  on  the  long  run, 
which  these  hundreds  can  be  afforded  at.  The 
papers  furnish  frequent  statements  of  experiments, 
showing  the  high  profits  of  hen-keeping,  but  in 
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nearly  all  cases  that  we  have  observed;  the  attend¬ 
ance,  cost  of  the  erections,  or  some  other  formi¬ 
dable  drawback,  has  not  been  reckoned,  or  has  been 
supplied  only  by  guesswork  or  vague  conjecture. 
Who  will  give  us  a  series  of  experiments,  accom¬ 
panied  with,  incontrovertable  figures?  What 
state  agricultural  society  will  offer  a  liberal  pre¬ 
mium  for  such  a  series? 


Analysis  of  Shell  Marl. 

The  deposit  of  which  the  following  examina¬ 
tion  was  made,  was  shown  to  me  a  week  or  two 
ago,  when  on  a  professional  visit  in  that  quarter, 
by  the  gentleman  on  whose  farm  it  exists,  (Cap¬ 
tain  James,)  near  St.  Andrews,  Charlotte  Co., 
and  as  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  the  manurial 
value  which  chemical  analysis  would  give  it,  and  as 
similar  deposits  may  exist  elsewhere,  and  other 
parties  may  want  the  same  information,  if  you 
think  so,  the  results  are  at  your  service  as  a  small 
contribution  to  a  too  slowly  advancing  cause. 

The  locality  where  the  bed  occurs,  is,  I  would 
say,  judging  by  the  eye,  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  tide  water  level,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
between  two  rising  slopes.  The  breadth  of  the 
bed,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  may  be  from  forty 
to  sixty  paces,  its  length  two  to  three  hundred,  its 
depth  not  known.  This  I  had  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  owner,  the  ground  at  that  time  being 
too  much  frozen  to  admit  of  examining.  The 
sample  taken  for  analysis  I  dug  myself,  from  the 
bottom  of  an  open  drain  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ground,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of 
whitish  blue,  sandy  gipouty,  clay.  Captain  James 
informed  me,  that  it  is  similarly  overlaid  as  far  as 
he  has  examined,  and  that  he  has  dug  three  feet 
down  through  the  bed  without  reaching  its  bottom . 

This  deposite  is  improperly  called  a  marl.  It  is 
simply  a  bed  of  mussel  -shells  partially  decom¬ 
posed,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay.  The  bijssus  or 
-beards  of  some  of  the  mussels  are  quite  fresh  and 
strong  and  the  animal  matter  of  the  mollusca  is 
still  adherent  in  many  of  the  shells  converted  into 
a  sort  of  adipocere.  On  heating  a  small  quantity 
in  a  glass  tube,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  gave  off  a 
strong  smell  like  burning  horn ;  and  on  mixing 
with  dry  caustic  potass  and  heating,  it  evolved 
very  distinct  fumes  of  ammonia,  the  precise  amount 
of  which  I  had  no  means  at  hand  of  determining. 
A  sufficient  quantity  was  powdered  and  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  to  secure  uniformity  of  composition,  and 
a  portion  of  this  on  examination  gave : 

Per  cent. 

Adherent  water  in  the  state  in  which  it  could  be  dug,  22.50 
Organic  matter,  being  remains  of  animal  portions  of 
mollusc  ;  having  fibres  about  the  shells,  and  some 


ammonia  on  its  salts, .  3.87 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  shells, .  17.50 

Earthy  phosphates  and  oxide  of  iron, . . .  3.42 

Sand  and  clay, .  52.70 


99.99 

The  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  tvas  quite 
unexpected,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
residue  of  the  animal  part  of  the  mollusc.  The 
oxide  of  iron  would  be  from  the  sand  and  clay,  and 
judging  from  its  whitish  blue  color  turning  to  red  on 
burning,  was  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  a  condition 
known  to  be  adverse  to  vegetation ,  till  converted 
by  exposure  to  the  air  into  peroxide.  There  ap¬ 
peared  along  with  the  lime  ,  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt  ,  but  as  it  was  trifling,  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  was  only  intended  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way, 


the  manurial  value  of  the  substance,  it  was  not 
isolated. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  suggestive  of  in¬ 
formation,  on  two  points.  1st,  the  manurial  value 
of  the  deposite.  2d,  the  best  way  of  using  it. 

1st.  Its  value.  Should  the  whole  bed  be  of  equal 
composition  with  the  sample  procured,  each  ton  as 
dug,  would  contain  86  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  rich  in 
ammonia  •  380  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  equal  in  its 
power  of  furnishing  lime  to  the  soil  to  nearly  two 
cwt,  of  burnt  lime,  and  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  bone 
earth.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  furnishing  lime  in 
a  condition  available  as  food  for  plants  is  remote, 
depending  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  shells ; 
its  immediate  fertilizing  efficacy  is  from  the  other 
matters  it  contains.  Taking  bone-dust  or  guano, 
as  measures  of  comparison,  each  ton  should  be 
equal  in  immediate  effect  to  two  bushels  of  the 
former,  or  one-lialf  hundred  weight  of  the  latter 
provided  the  whole  benefit  of  its  fertilizing  ingre¬ 
dients  can  be  secured. 

2d.  The  mode  of  using  it.  As  the  condition  in 
which  the  animal  matter  exists  is  resistant  of  de¬ 
composition,  and  would  require  an  amount  of  at¬ 
mospheric  exposure,  likely  to  dissipate  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  present  the  most  likely  way  to 
use  it  beneficially,  would  be  to  dig  and  dry  it  in 
summer,  and  then  to  remove  it  under  cover  •  and 
having  the  stable  and  cow  dung  under  cover  also, 
to  mix  the  two  in  about  equal  quantities,  adding 
the  marl  from  time  to  time,  as  the  other  manure 
accumulated.  The  heat  of  the  fermenting  ma¬ 
nure  would  promote  the  decomposition  of  both 
the  animal  and  earthy  parts  of  the  shells,  while 
its  being  under  cover,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air 
or  rain,  no  material  portion  of  either  would  be 
wasted.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  would  be  a  high¬ 
ly  fertilizing  and  ready  acting  compost  for  any 
kmd  of  crop,  suitable  either  for  drilling  in  for 
turneps,  plowing  in,  in  spring  for  grain  crops,  or 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  grass  lands  as  top 
dressing.  W.  A.  Cuming,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
St.  John.  New- Brunswick. 


Guano  and  its  Application. 

Composition  of  Guano. — Prof.  Way  furnishes 
accurate  analyses  of  eight  specimens  of  Peruvian 
Guano,  from  which  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  mean  quantities  of  each  ingredient ;  and  which 
generally  do  not  vary  greatly  in  each  specimen: 


Water, . 14.39 

Salts  of  ammonia  and  organic  matter, .  47.08 

Sand  and  Silica, . 1.53 

Phosphoric  acid,  . . .  14.61 

Sulphuric  acid, .  3.81 

Lime,  .  11.32 

Magnesia,  . 49 

Oxide  of  iron, . 28 

Potash,  . .  3.13 

Soda,  (very  variable,) .  1.02 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (variable,) .  2.08 


Only  one  specimen  had  any  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium,  amounting  in  this  instance  to  2.02.  The 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  will  be  observed  as  most  conspicuous, 
and  which  chiefly  give  this  powerful  manure  its 
value  •  while  the  fair  proportion  of  potash  consti¬ 
tutes  this  ingredient  one  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance. 

The  New-York  Jgricultor  furnishes  the  results 
of  a  very  successful  experiment  with  guano,  as 
compared  with  marl  and  manure. 
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Farm  Accounts. 

No  person  can  become  a  thoroughly  skilful  and 
successful  farmer  who  does  not  keep  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  his  farming  operations,  that  he  may 
know  precisely  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  on  each 
of  his  experiments,  and  consequently  which  to 
adopt  in  his  future  movements.  It  is  true,  he  may 
by  shrewd  guessing  and  a  keen  memory,  form  some 
estimate  of  the  most  profitable  crops  ;  but  to  com¬ 
prehend  accurately  at  a  glance,  the  precise  amount 
of  expenditure  through  all  the  multifarious  ope¬ 
rations  of  a  whole  season,  for  even  a  single  crop, 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  to  undertake  to 
decide,  by  means  of  the  memory  solely,  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  a  bank  or  railroad,  and  to  divide  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  guessing,  among  the  stockholders. 

A  most  favorable  period  occurs  at  the  present 
moment,  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  work,  for 
those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  this  guiding- 
index  to  success,  for  its  thorough  adoption.  We 
have  been  lately  favored  with  a  glance  at  the  re¬ 
gister  of  farming  operations  kept  by  Joseph  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  who,  with  a  farm  of  only 
fifty  acres,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  cul¬ 
tivators  in  the  state.  We  furnish  a  brief  abstract, 
both  as  a  good  and  simple  form  for  such  accounts, 
and  for  showing  the  large  profits  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  small  farm,  when  managed  with 
skill  and  accuracy.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
farm  possesses  none  of  the  'peculiar  advantages  of 
nearness  to  city  markets,  which  some  have,  and 
of  Avhich  high  profits  have  been  reported,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sales  of  milk,  vegetables,  early  fruit, 
&.C.,  often  serving  to  make  up  wholly  their  supe¬ 
riority  over  ordinary  specimens  of  management  . 

At  the  beginning  of  his  book  is  a  map  of  the 
farm,  with  its  subdivisions  numbered,  and  the 
area  of  each  designated.  With  each  of  these  fields 
an  account  is  opened,  containing  a  double  column 
for  charges  and  credits,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specimen: — 


Lot  or  field  No.  10, — 4  acres  reclaimed  marsh.  Dr.  Cr. 


1352. 

May  27 — To  4  days  plowing  into  ridges  for  corn, ) 

being  new.  low,  and  wet,.  . . . j 

To  4^  days  planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans.) 

and  carrots,  75c  ,  . . . f 

To  corn  seed,  60c;  4  bu.  potatoes,  . 

June  22 — To  5  days  hoeing.  621c.;  2  days  with  \ 


shovel  plow,  SI, . T . j 

July  8 — To  1  day  shovel  plow,  4  days  hoeing,  . 
Oct.  14 — To  husking  230  bu.  ears  corn,  various  ) 
parts  of  days,  3c.  per  bushel, . f 


By  230  bu.  ears  of  com,  25c, . 

Oct.  19 — To  digging  potatoes  2  days. . 

By  68  bu.  potatoes,  25c, . 

6  bu.  carrots,  25c, . . 

“  2£  bu  beaus,  $2 . 

To  pulling  and  drawing-carrots  and  beans,) 

and  threshing  beans, . j 

To  drawing  6  loads  stalks,  worth  $2  per  load,. 
Oct.  30 — To  drawing  6  loads  pumpkins,  worth  ) 
$1  each, . .  j 


Net  profit  for  4  acres,  or '$17  per  acre, 


Carried  to  balance  account. 


4 

00 

3 

37 

3 

60 

5 

13 

3 

50 

6 

90 

57 

1 

50 

17 

j 

5 

50 

1 

50 

12 

] 

00 

6 

31 

00 

99 

68 

00 

99 

00 

09 

68 

More  minuteness  in  designating  the  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  the  separate  crops,  and  separating 
the  amount  of  labor  devoted  to  each,  would  make 
the  record  more  valuable  by  showing  the  relative 


profits.  The  balance  from  each  field  is  carried  to 
the  general  balance  account ,  which  exhibits  in  a 
summary  form ,  the  profits  of  the  whole  farm .  The 
following  is  the  summary  for  1852 — and  includes 
the  report  of  the  unsuccessful  as  well  as  the success- 
full  operations;  or  in  other  words,  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  whole  yearly  management  •. — 


Dr.  Am’t.  Cr 
No 

acres.  Exp. 

9;.. 


Dr.  Bal.  Cr. 


19 


15 


1 7  75 


87  6? 
•35|42 
16 


Lot  No.  1 — Oats,  &c., .  l£ 

“  2 — Hoed  crops  uncT 

fruit, . 

“  3 — Meadow  &  or¬ 
chard,  . 

£i  4 — Sheep  pasture,, 

u  5 — Wheat, . 

u  6 — Corn  and  roots, 

“  7 — Meadow, . 

“  8, 9, 1 1 — Pasture  & 

wood,.. 

Profit  on  stock,. . . 

“  10— Corn,  &c., . 4 

Poultry, . . . 

Sheep, . . . 

Swine, . • 

Farm  implements,  (paid  for  net 

ones) . . . 

Farm  improvements,  (tile  drain 

ing,  &c.,). . 

Family  expenses, . . . 

Incidental  expenses  and  taxes 

Balance  carried  down,. . 


Pro. 


66 


795  16 


Nett  proceeds  of  45  acres,  above  all  expenditures,. 


795 


399  48 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account  that  the 
actual  nett  profits  of  each  field,  as  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  reported,  (that  is,  without  reckoning  the  fam¬ 
ily*  expenses,  farm  improvements,  taxes,  8cc.,)  is 
nearly  eight  hundred  dollars — a  very  large  amount 
for  a  fifty  acre  farm — the  correctness  of  which  we 
do  not  doubt,  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  personally  the  whole  of  the  premises. 

Farmers  who  have  not  kept  well  arranged  farm 
records,  may  procure  a  small  quarto  blank  book 
for  fifty  cents  or  less,  ruled  as  above;  every  right- 
hand  page  may  be  devoted  to  each  field,  or 
branch  of  farming;  and  the  left  hand  facing  page, 
to  remarks.  These  remarks,  made  in  season, 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  the  farmer’s  mind, 
will  form  an  excellent  memorandum  book  of  op¬ 
erations  for  the  next  year,  so  that  errors  may  be 
avoided  and  successful  courses  repeated,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  such  a  degree  of  expe¬ 
rience  attained  in  balancing  profits  and  losses,  as 
shall  enable  any  careful  and  industrious  land- 
owner  to  reach  the  highest  successful  results. 

Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs. 


We  have  been  furnished,  by  W.  D.  Barnes,  of 
Newburgh,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  law,  to  prevent 
the  heavy  losses  which  sheep-owners  now  occasion¬ 
ally  suffer  from  the  assaults  of  dogs.  He  says  that 
a .  prominent  cause  of  the  diminished  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  the  danger  of  their 
destruction  by  dogs — and  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  villages,  keeping  sheep  without  a  shepherd  in 
constant  attendance,  is  accompanied  with  great 
risk.  The  evil  is  the  more  serious,  from  the  fact 
that  small  flocks  of  sheep,  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  prove  to  be  a  most  profit¬ 
able  investment,  but  for  this  drawback. 

The  proposed  law,  intended  at  present  for  Or¬ 
ange  county  only,  but  believed  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  to  promise  great  usefulness  in  other  parts  of 
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the  State,  contains  the  following  provisions,  which 
we  present  in  a  condensed  form :  Each  Town  clerk 
has  a  blank  book,  in  which  every' dog- owner  shall 
annually  register  a  correct  description  of  his  dog, 
paying  at  the  same  time  one  dollar  for  each  dog, 
and  five  dolars  for  each  bitch — for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  certificate  from  the  clerk.  The  clerk 
pays  the  money  to  the  supervisor,  retaining  ten 
per  cent  as  fees.  All  dogs  not  registered  thus,  are 
noted  by  the  assessor,  and  the  board  of  assessors 
designate  a  justice,  who  is  to  fine  every  owner  five 
dollars  for  each  unregistered  dog,  besides  cost  of 
prosecution,  and  every  man  meeting  such  dogs 
off  their  owners’  premises,  may  slay  them.  When 
any  sheep  are  killed ,  the  owner  may  testify  to  the 
identity  of  the  offending  dog,  but  not  to  the 
amount  of  damages,  and  the  dog-owner  is  liable 
for  the  amount.  But  if  the  dog  is  not  identified, 
the  loss  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  dog-fund,  and 
if  this  is  insufficient,  the  demand  becomes  a  town 
charge.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  law. 

The  amount  of  property  in  sheep  destroyed  an¬ 
nually  by  dogs  throughout  the  Union,  is  enor¬ 
mous.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  State  legisla¬ 
tures  refuse  the  most  stringent  enactment  against 
this  murderous  assault  on  the  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  some  of 
the  western  States,  where  these  losses  appear  to 
have  been  most  severe,  agricultural  editors  have 
stated,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  robberies  of 
waives ,  is  to  bait  them  with  strychnine — and  if  the 
dogs  choose  to  eat  this  bait,  that  is  their  look  out. 


Culture  of  Hops — No.  3. 

Baleing  Hops. — After  our  hops  are  cured,  we 
have  but  one  thing  left  to  do  with  them,  and  that 
is,  to  put  them  in  bales  of  good  shape,  to  contain 
as  near  as  may  be  about  200  pounds  each. 

The  process  of  baleing  hops  is  quite  simple. 
The  hops  are  let  down  into  a  strong  curb  or  box 
of  the  required  size,  (generally  about  4|  feet  in 
length,  by  4  feet  in  height,  and  17  inches  in  width,) 
a  piece  of  baleing  cloth  first  being  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  curb,  of  the  right  length  for  the 
bale ;  two  men  enter  the  curb  and  tread  the  hops 
as  they  are  let  down,  until  it  is  full.  Another 
piece  of  cloth  is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  hops, 
a  follower  put  on  and  pressed  down  with  a  screw, 
(fixed  for  the  purpose  in  a  press  similar  to  a  cider 
press,)  till  the  two  edges  of  the  cloth  will  meet. 
The  curb  (being  constructed  for  the  purpose,)  is 
then  taken  apart,  the  screw  holding  the  hops  to 
their  place ;  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are  lapped 
together,  and  secured  completely  round  the  bale. 
After  it  is  sewed,  the  screw  is  taken  up,  the  bale 
taken  out,  the  ends  cased,  and  it  is  finished. 


Expense  of  Growing  Hops.— As  the  cost  of 
growing  hops  varies  with  almost  every  individual 
who  raises  them,  owing  to  different  mangement, 
and  good  or  bad  cutivation,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
answer  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  what  it  costs 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  hops  annually,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  article.  But  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  Tact,  that  to  grow  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  expensive  business,  and  it  is  a  commo¬ 
dity  requiring,  perhaps,  more  outlay  than  any 
other  produced  by  the  farmer.  The  expense  of 
starting  a  good  hop-yard,  (by  which  is  meant 
procuring  poles,  building  kiln,  preparing  ground, 
and  other  necessary  fixtures,)  will  of  course  vary 
in  different  localities,  as  poles,  building  materials, 


&c.,  can  be  obtained.  Here,  poles  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  good  ones  dear;  cedar  now  selling  at 
nine  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred.  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  the  cost  per  acre  would  not  be 
far  from  $  150  to  $200  dollars.  The  annual  culti-' 
vation,  also,  is  both  laborious  and  expensive;  and 
to  him  who  wishes  to  profit  by  their  cultivation,  I 
would  say,  you  cannot  well  bestow  too  much  la¬ 
bor  or  pains  upon  them.  Anything  else  will  pay 
as  well  for  starved  culture  as  hops.  They  will 
not  pay  for  it. 

Hop-yards  have  been  rented  for  cultivation 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $6|  to  $7  per  hundred  pounds  of  hops,  de¬ 
livered  in  bales  ready  for  market.  The  lessor 
furnishing  manure  for  the  yard,  and  fuel  for  dry¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  lessee  doing  all  labor.  But  this, 
I  think,  could  not  now  be  done,  as  the  price  of 
labor  is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  then. 

From  accounts  carefully  kept,  of  labor  and 
money  expended  in  cultivating  my  own  yard,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  use  of  land,  interest  on  cost  of 
poles,  annual  loss  by  wear,  &c.,  of  the  same,  and 
board  of  hands,)  I  cannot  put  the  account  with  a 
fair  yield,  at  a  less  sum  than  eight  cents  per 
pound. 

Average  Yield.  — As  before  observed,  the 
yield  of  hops  is  generally  in  proportion  to  labor 
bestowed  in  cultivation  and  manure  applied,  soil, 
and  other  things  being  about  equal,  and  it  takes 
the  wide  range  of  400  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  hops  that  produce  even 
more  than  one  ton  per  acre,  with  extra  cultiva¬ 
tion;  but  far  more  that  do  not  yield  1,000  lbs. 
And  the  general  average,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
fall  below  this  last  amount.  A  good  average  yield 
would  be  about  a  pound  to  the  pole. 

General  Remarks — The  hop  crop  is  of  all 
others  the  most  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  both  as 
to  production  and  price,  with  which  the'  farmer 
has  to  deal.  Nothing  certain,  either  with  regard 
to  the  crop,  or  the  price  it  will  bring,  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  upon.  It  is  a  crop  liable  to  injury  or  de¬ 
struction  from  several  causes,  and  do  they  ope¬ 
rate  either  separately  or  combinedly,  will  prove 
about  equally  fatal.  The  grub  gnawing  at  the 
root,  the  fly  preying  upon  the  vine,  or  rust,  blight, 
mildew,  or  hail,  here,  each  and  all  in  their  turn, 
have  spoiled  the  most  flourishing  yards. 

The  price  also  occupies  a  wide  range,  and  often 
fluctuates  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  always  difficult  to 
know  just  when  to  dispose  of  a  crop.  And  if  we 
resort  to  contracts  for  a  term  of  years,  ive  are 
only  safe  so  long  as  hops  are  as  high  in  market  as 
the  contract  price.  For  so  soon  as  they  fall  a  lit¬ 
tle  below,  contractors  will  fail,  or  by  some  trick¬ 
ery  or  other,  try  to  get  released,  or  get  some  in¬ 
terested  friend  to  swear  our  hops  are  only  third  or 
fourth  in  quality. 

I  have  thus  given  the  process  of  growing  this 
important  crop,  from  the  time  of  setting  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  till  the  hops  are  delivered  in  bales 
ready  for  market.  A  few  minor  points  have  been 
passed  over,  fearing  I  might  occupy  more  of  the 
valuable  space  of  your  paper  than  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  yourself  or  your  readers. 

What  has  been  written  is  simply  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  (acts  derived  from  experience,  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  your  request  for  the  same,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  wishing  to  influence  any,  to  or 
from  engaging  in  this  enterprise.  An  Otsego 
Hop  Grower. 
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Portable  Cider  Mill, 


The  accompanying  figure 
represents  a  compact  and  ef¬ 
fective  machine,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  one  frame, 
three  and  a  half  by  four  feet, 
and  four  feet  high,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  machine  can  be 
worked  by  hand  to  grind  forty 
bushels  of  apples  in  an  hour, 
in  a  superior  manner.  The 
grinding  apparatus  consists  of 
two  cylinders,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  fourteen  in 
length,  one  set  with  horizon¬ 
tal  teeth,  and  running  one- 
third  slower  than  the  other, 
upon  which  the  teeth  are  set 
spirally.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  apples  are  prevented  from 
crowding  too  fast  into  the  cyl¬ 
inders,  and  are  completely 
rasped  instead  of  crushed. — 

When  the  box  is  full,  it  is 
emptied  into  a  tub,  and  im¬ 
mediately  pressed.  The  press 
is  a  square  cut  iron-screw, 
which  completely  expresses 
the  juice  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  press  can  be  used  by  hand  or  horse  power. 
Cliff-street,  New- York. 


Price  $40.  For  sale  by  Longett  &  Griffing,  25 


Indian  Corn, 


Mr.  Tucker  —  My  experiments  with  Indian 
corn  the  past  season,  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  formerly,  owing  to  numerous  causes.  There 
was  not  sufficient  rain  to  moisten  the  corn  hills  in 
three  weeks  after  they  were  planted,  to  cause  the 
seed  to  sprout',  and  the  result  was,  a  few  spears 
where  the  seed  happened  to  be  in  the  crevices  be¬ 
tween  sods,  came  up  and  grew  finely;  in  one  in¬ 
stance  I  measured  a  spear  in  a  hill  that  had  grown 
ten  inches,  while  three  others,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  hill,  were  just  springing  out  of 
the  ground. 

This  difficulty  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
section  of  country,  causing  an  unequal  ripening 
in  the  fall,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety 
among  farmers  as  to  the  exact  time  for  cutting. 

It  is  expected  that  frost  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  here  soon  after  the  tenth  of  September,  and 
whoever  allows  his  corn  to  stand  later  than  this, 
cannot  but  feel  some  anxiety  about  it.  The  past 
season  has  been  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  frost 
did  not  kill  pumpkin  vines  until  the  12th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  My  corn  was  cut  from  the  20th  to  the  25th 
of  September;  some  hills  over  ripe,  and  very 
many  that  had  not  done  growing-— still  I  dare  not 
wait  longer.  To  carry  out  an  experiment  that 
has  been  commenced  with  a  view  to  continuing  it 
ten  years — 25  hills  were  left  to  ripen  as  they  grew, 
the  same  number  were  topped,  and  an  equal 
number  were  cut  up  and  put  in  stout.  A  large 
flock  of  turkeys  visited  the  field  daily,  and  paid 
no  more  regard  to  my  remonstrances  than  the 
nightingale  did  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  glow 
worm;  the  result,  as  might  be  expected,  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  husk  and  weigh  the  corn,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory ;  some  hills  were  stripped 


entirely,  others  partially,  and  that  put  in  stout  was 
badly  torn  to  peices. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  arrived,  finally,  was 
that  the  the  25  hills  left  standing  produced  about 
five  pounds  more  than  either  of  the  others,  en¬ 
tirely  reversing  my  experiment  of  last  year. 

F requent  visits  to  the  corn  after  the  rest  was 
cut,  convinced  me  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  by  cutting  too  soon,  as  this  actually  grew 
and  filled  out  up  to  the  time  of  frost,  on  the  12th 
of  October.  By  this  statement  it  is  hoped  no  one 
may  be  deceived  into  a  belief  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
corn  as  late  in  ordinary  seasons,  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  did  not  get  started  to 
growing  until  late  in  the  season.  It  was  planted 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May  ,  and  not  one  grain 
in  a  thousand  came  up  until  the  15th  of  June. 

The  experiment  in  relation  to  the  relative  value 
of  seed  from  different  parts  of  the  ear  had  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  above  to  encounter,  and  of 
course  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a 
great  deal ;  it  is  thought  best  to  give  it,  (as  near 
as  may  be,)  to  show  that  the  experiments  are  be¬ 
ing  continued.  Twenty  hills  of  each  were  plant¬ 
ed,  and  some  destroyed  while  young: 

Large  end  of  ear  19  hills  grew;  corn  weighed  18  lbs.  8  oz. 
Middle  do  20  do  do  20  lbs. 

Small  do  ISf  do  do  19  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  seed  ends  produce  a 
fraction  more  than  either  of  the  others,  according 
to  the  number  of  hills  that  matured,  and  that  the 
middle  produced  a  trifle  more  than  the  large  end. 
I  regret  the  inaccuracy  of  these  experiments,  but 
derive  a  little  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the 
causes  were  beyond  my  control. 

An  agricultural  club  was  organised  in  this  town 
in  the  early  part  of  the  past  winter,  which  has  en- 
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abled  the  neighboring  farmers  to  spend  a  few  eve¬ 
nings  in  an  agreeable  and  instructive  manner. 
Following  the  suggestions  of  a  former  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  they  passed  resolutions  at  the 
close  of  each  discussion,  and  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  best  part  of  the  discussion  was  on 
the  question  of  adopting  such  resolutions.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  this  club  is,  that  at  its 
close,  which  will  probably  be  when  the  working 
season  commences,  there  is  to  be  a  regular  set  of 
rules  laid  down,  under  which  each  member  is  to 
make  experiments  upon  the  various  grains,  grass¬ 
es,  and  roots,  and  report  the  result  to  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeting  of  the  club  after  the  working  season 
shall  have  closed,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  same  kind  of  manure  upon  the  same 
kinds  of  crops,  on  dilferent  soils.  Geo.  W.  Cof¬ 
fin.  Amenia ,  Dutchess  Co.,  March  7,  1853. 

Practical  Farming. 

Mr.  Tucker — Having  read  so  much  of  late  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  scientific  farming,  artificial 
manures,  &cc.,  and  believing  that  practical  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  than  thousands  of  theoretical  speeches  or 
volumes  on  scientific  farming,  I  venture  to  give, 
or  at  least  try  to  give,  you  a  chapter  or  two  on 
thorough  experience,  and  will  confine  myself  to 
farming,  as  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  carried  out, 
on  lands  that  have  been  forty  years  and  upwards 
under  a  severe  system  of  cropping ;  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  point  out  the  most  economical  mode  of 
renovating  these  worn  lands ;  and  also  the  way  to 
keep  them  profitable  after  they  are  improved. 

In  the  first  place  all  wet  lands  ought  to  be 
drained,  and  that  now  can  be  done  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  rate  in  the  counties  adjoining  this,  say  for  30 
cents  per  rod,  or  perhaps  a  little  less,  where  tile 
can  be  obtained  conveniently.  Without  draining, 
manure  has  no  effect,  and  by  a  long  course  of  till¬ 
age,  the  subsoil  has  become  so  compact,  that 
almost  the  whole  country  around  here  has  be¬ 
come  too  wet  for  profitable  cultivation,  and  must 
either  be  thoroughly  under-drained,  or  otherwise 
Western  New-York  will  be  no  longer  the  wheat- 
growing  country  that  it  has  been.  Yet  by  drain¬ 
ing,  and  other  good  management,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  lands  here  may  be  made  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  ever,  or  even  more  so,  since  we  have 
so  many  more  facilities  for  carrying  stock  and 
other  products  to  market,  and  improved  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  &c. 

After  thorough  draining,  all  worn  out  lands, 
(but  land  much  wet  cannot  be  worn  out,  as  it 
won’t  produce  crops  enough  to  wear  it  out,) 
should  be  seeded  to  grass  and  clover  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  sown  with  plaster,  (gypsum)  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  which  costs  here 
12^  cents.  I  cut  for  hay  the  season  after  the  seed 
is  sown ;  it  ought  not  to  be  pastured  in  the  fall , 
but  have  another  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre, 
and  left  over  winter  wfith  a  good  covering  of  grass. 
In  this  way  the  lsend  will  be- greatly  enriched,  and 
it  will  give  good  pasture  in  spring,  some  eight  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  land  otherwise  treated ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overstock  the  land. 
Let  it  have  always  a  good  covering  of  grass.  Much 
better  to  keep  six  cattle  to  gain  1,800  lbs.  in  six 
months,  than  eighteen  cattle  to  gain  1,800  lbs.  in 
same  time. .  The  former  will  be  prime  beef,  and 
bring  the  highest  price  ;  the  latter,  poor  beef,  and 
perhaps  not  bringing  so  much  as  the  former  by 


,$1.50  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  The  land  will  be  greatly 
(enriched  by  the  light  stock,  and  but  little  where 
all  the  grass  is  eat  off  close  to  the  ground.  Keep 
the  land  in  grass,  pasturing  light,  and  the  stock 
will  pay  well,  and  in  two  years  the  land  will  be 
ready  to  bring  two  crops  of  grain,  and  probably 
as  good  as  ever  it  did.  John  Johnston.  Near 
Geneva ,  14 th  March,  1853. 
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Emery’s  Portable  Hay  Press. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  external  view  of 
H.  L  .Emery’s  Portable  Hay  and  Cotton  Press. 
As  seen  in  the  cut,  it  is  closed  up,  and  about  mid¬ 
way  in  process  of  pressing  a  bundle  of  hay. 
When  fully  pressed,  the  ends  of  the  levers  which 
are  seen  at  each  end  extending  above  the  box,  are 
brought  down  by  the  chains  and  shelves  until  the 
levers  themselves  are  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  press  is  provided  with  two  followers,  both 
working  from  the  ends  towards  the  center,  and. 
each  other.  The  chains  or  ropes  from  the  levers 
are  connected  by  passing  one  of  them  under  the 
press,  and  joining  in  a  larger  chain  or  rope;  this 
larger  one  connected  with  a  capstan,  or  blocks  and 
ropes,  as  is  preferred,  or  most  convenient. 

When  the  press  is  driven  home,  the  hay  becomes 
pressed  into  a  bundle,  standing  on  end;  the  side 
doors  are  thrown  open,  while  the  bands  are  press¬ 
ed  round  the  bundle  and  secured  ;  when  the  follow¬ 
ers  and  top  doors  are  loosened,  and  the  bundle 
thrown  out.  For  operation,  the  levers  are  raised 
and  followers  drawn  back,  and  the  top  opened  by 
means  of  two  doors,  which  are  buttoned  down  in 
the  center  by  a  crossbar,  as  seen  in  the  cut.  The 
opening  on  the  top  for  receiving  the  hay,  being 
two  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  The  press 
stands  on  the  ground  or  floor  when  in  use,  which 
makes  it  both  convenient  and  capacious  for  filling 
and  treading  in  the  hay. 

The  whole  press  is  fourteen  feet  lohg,  two  feet 
ten  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  high  ,  out¬ 
side  measurement;  weighs  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  compressing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  timothy  hay  into 
sixteen  cubic  feet,  at  the  rate  of  five  bundles  per 
hour,  with  two  men  and  one  horse;  and  heavier 
bales  in  proportion,  as  to  size  and  time.  Price 
complete  with  chains  and  capstan,  is  $135,  and 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
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Profitable  Farming. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper,  I  saw  a  state¬ 
ment  of  John  Laurie,  an  English  farmer.  You 
call  him  an  amateur  farmer-  we  would  only  call 
him  one  of  our  good  farmers,  as  some  I  have 
known  have  done  still  better.  It  all,  as  you  re¬ 
mark,  arises  from  high  cultivation  and  intelligence, 
with  liberal  outlay,  without  a  due  portion  of  which 
a  farmer  can  never  make  a  good  profit.  Some  are, 
I  am  well  aware,  of  opinion,  and  say,  “  oh!  it  ne¬ 
ver  will  pay but  let  them  just  try  and  they  will 
find  out  their  mistake.  To  half  till  and  not  ma¬ 
nure  land,  is  only  throwing  away  time  and  impov¬ 
erishing  the  soil. 

I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  through  different 
counties  this  winter,  in  a  fine  region  of  country, 
and  was  sorry  to  see  every  farmer  I  called  on,  re¬ 
main  and  live  satisfied  with  the  old  system.  Not 
a  single  barn-yard  could  show  a  pile  of  manure, 
or  any  neatness  or  regularity.  The  two  latter 
may  seem  to  many  not  necessary  ;  but  without 
their  being  observed ,  there  is  often  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor.  It  costs  far  more  to  be  slovenly,  than 
to  be  neat  and  regular  in  putting  away  imple¬ 
ments,  &c. 

As  to  manure,  this  is  by  very  many,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  sadly  neglected,  and  believe  me  it  is  the 
farmer’s  friend.  Unless  we  give  it  to  the  soil,  we 
cant  expect  a  due  return  from  it.  I  have  made  a 
pile  of  manure  since  last  spring,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  stock:  10  head  of  horned  cattle,  4  horses,  20 
sheep,  and  some  10  or  12  hogs.  The  pile  is  now 
45  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  In 
this  is  only  12  loads  of  compost,  brought  in  to 
soak  up  the  overflow  of  liquid  in  the  fall.  Some 
may  say,  how  was  it  done?  I  will  answer;  I  did 
it  by  care,  diligence,  and  a  due  attention  to  it, 
taking  always  favorable  opportunities,  such  as  wet 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  piling  and  putting  it  to¬ 
gether. 

In  my  travels  this  winter,  I  made  some  inquiry 
as  to  draining,  which  is  also  sadly  neglected  by 
too  many.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a  good  return 
from  land  in  a  wet  condition,  either  meadow,  pas¬ 
ture,  or  any  kind  of  green  or  white  crop.  I  have 
not  seen  a  great  deal  of  real  thorough  draining 
done  since  I  came  to  this  country,  and  irrigation 
to  very  many  is  little  known.  Now  I  should 
strongly  recommend  every  farmer  that  has  the 
means,  to  drain  his  farm  thoroughly,  which  is  done 
by  having  drains  18  to  20  feet  apart,  and  24  feet 
deep,  with  tile.  Then  irrigate  both  meadow*  and 
pasture  land,  where  it  can  be  done,  and  depend 
on  it,  farms  wont  require  so  much  artificial  ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  experienced  the  good  results  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  and  advise  strongly  its  being  tried.  On 
this  branch,  I  could  say  a  good  deal ,  and  give  strong 
proofs  of  its  value,  but-time  does  not  permit.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  it  is  from  care  in  this  way,  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  farming,  that  Mr.  Laurie  makes  his 
land  pay  as  it  does ;  and  I  confess  I  see  no  reason 
why  faremers  here,  should  not  do  as  well  as  in 
England.  They  have  cheap  and  good  land,  and 
more  settled  seasons  for  the  benefit  of  their  crops. 
I  know  labor  is  high,  but  let  it  be  turned  to  good 
account,  and  it  will  tell  for  itself. 

Another  important  thing  in  a  barn-yard,  is  a  tank 
to  receive  all  the  overflow  of  liquor  from  the  pile, 
and  the  draining  of  the  yard.  In  expense  of  ma¬ 
king,  one  would  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  easily. 
Let  any  farmer  that  never  tried  it.  apply  a  little 
to  one  of  his  meadows,  and  he  will  find  its  good 


effects.  In  England  and  Scotland,  farmers  have 
carts,  such  as  we  use  for  watering  our  streets,  for 
taking  this  liquid  from  the  barn-yard  to  the 
meadow,  field  and  pasture ;  and  when  a  farmer  can 
make  and  have  the  means  of  improving  his  land, 
and  filling  his  purse  within  his  own  reach  at  home, 
why  need  he  lay  out  his  money  in  buying  artificial 
or  other  manures.  I  don’t,  for  a  single  moment, 
mean  to  do  away  with  these  manures ;  they  are 
all  useful  and  good,  but  we  often  see  better  at 
home,  neglected.  Wishing  all  our  farmers  to 
make  bold  and  rapid  strides,  and  not  alone  com¬ 
pete  with,  but  try  to  excel,  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  .1  am  yours  respectfully,  A  Cultivator  of 
the  Soil.  Oswego ,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1853. 


Roofings  for  Buildings. 

The  Prairie  Parmer  gives  the  following,  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  several  different  modes  of  covering  roofs, 
after  the  boards  are  laid  in  readiness,  which  may  he 
useful  to  those  about  planning  erections : — 


Shingles, .  3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Pitch  and  gravel, . .  “ 

Tin, .  10  to  11  “  “ 

Zinc, .  16  to  17  «  “ 

Iron, .  16  to  16  “  “ 


Tin  and  Pitch  are  always  used  for  fiat  roofs,  and  con¬ 
sequently  fewer  feet  of  roofing  are  required  when  these 
are  used,  for  buildings  of  equal  area.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tin,  as  our  readers  may  well  know,  is  its 
perfection  and  durability,  rendering  it  about  as  cheap 
in  the  eastern  States,  where  shingles  are  more  costly 
than  above  given,  as  this  more  perishable  covering,  in 
the  long  run.  The  use  of  pitch  and  gravel  is  rapidly 
increasing,  from  its  cheapness,  proof  against  rain,  and 
reputed  safety  against  fire.  This  covering  is  applied 
with  great  rapidity,  in  the  following  manner  :■ — The 
boards  are  first  covered  with  thick  felt  paper,  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose,  over  which  a  hot  mixture  of  tar 
and  pitch  is  applied  with  a  mop.  Immediately  as  much 
clear  gravel  is  spread  over  this  as  will  lie,  having  been 
previously  dried  in  large  pans.  It  is  not  recommended 
for  steep  roofs,  nor  even  those  of  “  one  quarter  pitch  ” 
only. 

No  roof  can  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  one,  which  ever 
leaks  in  the  least  degree,  as  the  amount  of  decay  this 
occasions  in  a  few  years,  will  cause  a  greater  loss  than 
the  most  costly  roof. 

To  make  Vinegar  from  Beets. — Grate  the  washed 
beets,  express  the  juice  in.  a  cheese  press,  and  put  the 
liquor  in  an  empty  barrel;  cover  the  bung-hole  with 
gauze,  and  place  it  in  the  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  *the 
vinegar  will  be  good.  It  is  said  one  bushel  of  sugar 
beets  will  make  five  or  six  gallons  of  vinegar,  which  is 
probably  nearly  correct,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  substance 
of  the  beet  is  liquid,  and  each  bushel  of  roots  contains 
about  equal  to  six  gallons  in  measure,  omitting  the  in¬ 
terstices.  — 

Potato  Soup. — Almost  every  farmer’s  household  is 
fond  of  soup  for  supper.  I  will  now  write  a  few  “  home- 
spun  ”  lines  on  making  a  cheap  apd  palatable  soup  from 
the  potato.  I  take  good  sound  potatoes,  peel  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  small  enough  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
After  having  them  well  rinsed,  I  boil  them  with  enough 
water  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  soup,  adding  salt  to  my 
taste.  When  they  are  cooked,  I  take  about  two  table 
spoonsful  of  flour,  with  half  as  much  lard,  and  fry  it  in 
a  pan,  stirring  it  with  a  spoon  until  changed  to  a  brown 
(not  black)  color.  I  then  stir  it  in  with  the  potatoeSj 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  Elizabeth  Diehl 


1853. 
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Condensed  Correspondence. 


The  Yam  Potato.' — We  have  a  communication  from 
Lotan  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Liberty,  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  Y., 
who  has  taken  much  pains,  for  some  years  past,  to  dis¬ 
seminate  this  potato.  He  considers  it  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  one  of  the  best  keepers,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  culinary  purposes,  as  well  as  less  liable  to  disease ; 
the  greatest  objection  to  it  being  its  color,  it  being  black 
externally,  and  purple  internally.  He  says — “  I  raised 
535  bushels,  last  season,  on  one  acre  and  64  rods  of 
ground.  The  land  was  gravelly  loam,  and  had  lain  in 
meadow  for  about  five  years.  About  fifteen  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  were  spread  on  the  land,  and  turned 
under  seven  or  eight  inches  deep — then  harrowed,  and 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  sod,  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  from  18  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Had  the 
rows  been  3£  feet  apart,  and  the  drills  16  to  18  inches, 
I  think  I  should  have  had  near  600  bushels  per  acre. 
The  only  culture  they  received,  was  the  running  of  two 
furrows  between  the  rows,  and  levelling  the  earth  around 
the  hill  by  the  hoe.  Dr.  P.  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Ulster  co., 
raised  554  bushels  of  Yams  last  season,  on  one  and 
17-100  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  the  State  Ag.  Society.”  Any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  try  the  Yams,  can  procure  them,  by  addressing 
Mr.  Smith,  as  above — price  $2,50  per  barrel,  delivered 
at  the  New-York  and  Erie  railroad. 


A  Profitable  Cow. — I  give  below,  the  product  for 
one  year,  of  a  cow  owned  by  the  late  Warren  Cone, 
Esq.,  of  this  town.  -  The  aeeount  was  most  accurately 
kept. 

345  lbs.  of  butter,  at  16|  cents, .  $57  50 

Calf  sold, . . .  2  25 

Milk  sold  and  used, .  12  00 

$71  75 

Cost  of  keeping  cow, .  31  00 

$40  75 

The  amount  of  butter  will  be  noticed  as  remarkable ; 
and  if  butter  had  been  made  from  all  the  milk,  it  would 
not  have  been  less  than  400  lbs.  The  actual  quantity 
made  in  one  year,  is  larger  than  I  remember  to  have 
seen  recorded  in  your  Journal,  except  in  two  or  three 
instances. 

The  cow  was  one-half  of  the  Native  breed,  and  one- 
half  a  mixture  of  Short  Horn  and  Ayrshire.  The 
mother,  a  Native  cow,  was  supposed  to  have  been  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  for  milk,  but  her  yearly  product  was  never 
ascertained.  Robbins  Battell.  Norfolk,  Conn., 
March  30,  1853.  - — 

Heavy  Carcasses. — Mr.  Septimus  Loomer,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Tolland  county,  Conn.,  slaughtered  a  bull  in 
January  last,  2  years  and  10  months  old,  a  cross  of  the 
Ayrshire  with  the  native  breed,  which  was  raised  by 
himself,  and  which  weighed  when  dressed,  1,566  pounds. 

Mr.  Martin  Webber,  about  the  same  time,  butchered 
a  hog,  18  months  old,  which  weighed  when  dressed,  625 
pounds.  John  S.  Yeomans.  Columbia,  Conn. 


Preparation  of  Seed  Corn. — Corn  planting  season 
will  soon  be  here,  and  I  wish  some  of  your  readers 
would  try  the  experiment  of  soaking  their  planting  corn, 
in  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  report  in  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  Last  summer,  I  had  two  fields  of  corn  to  plant, 
one  of  whieh  was  near  the  woods.  Thinking  that 
the  birds  might  pull  up  the  corn,  I  concluded  to  soak  it 
in  an  infusion  of  tobacco.  I  took  half  a  pound  of  smo¬ 
king  tobacco,  added  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  one 
bushel  of  shelled  corn;  I  let  the  water  remain  on  the 
tobacco,  until  it  had  cooled  down  to  lukewarmness ; 
then  strained  the  tobacco  out  of  the  water,  and  poured 
it  over  the  corn  in  a  tub,  and  left  the  corn  to  soak  24 
hours  before  planting.  The  corn  was  planted  on  2d  of 
J une ;  it  soon  came  up,  and  the  birds,  ground  moles, 
worms,  &o.,  refused  to  touch  it.  On  the  10th  of 
planted  the  other  field,  which  was  at  least  400 
om  the  woods,  with  corn  soaked  in  warm  water. 


About  a  fourth  part  of  some  of  the  rows  of  corn  in  this 
field,  was  destroyed  by  the  ground  moles  and  the  cut¬ 
worms,  and  birds  also  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity 
throughout  the  field.  If  tobacco  obviates  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  remedy  is  easily  applied.  F.  B.  Poley. 
Skippackville,  Pa.,  March  24,  1853. 

Buggy  Peas. — In  this  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
State,  we  are  troubled  with  buggy  peas.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  sowed -a  field  of  peas,  in  part  with  seed  of  the 
previous  year,  and  in  part  with  seed  two  years  old. 
They  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  sown  the  same  day, 
and  were  sown  along  side  of  each  other.  The  product 
of  the  new  peas  was  very  buggy,  while  in  that  from  the 
old,  I  scarcely  found  a  bug.  The  next  year,  I  had  no 
old  seed,  and  used  seed  of  the  previous  year.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  a  crop  of  buggy  peas.  I  kept  some  of  the 
same  seed  over  the  second  winter,  and  sowed  it  the  third 
year.  The  result  a  good  crop,  almost  entirely  free  from  ~ 
bugs,  while  fresh  seed  the  same  season,  produced  very 
buggy  peas  as  before.  O.  F.  Marshal.  Wheeler, 

N.  Y.  - 

Ashes  and  Plaster  for  Potatoes. — I  have  often 
seen  ashes  and  plaster  recommended  as  a  fertilizer  for 
the  potato.  I  send  you  the  following  experiment.  I 
planted  nine  rows  (Mercers,)  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  dug  them  the  last  week  in  September.  The  land  is 
a  sandy  loam,  and  was  limed  the  year  before,  at  the  rate 
of  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Row  No.  1 — no  manure,  yielded .  60  lbs. 


2 — ashes. 

do  . 

. ..  564 

3 — plaster, 

do  . 

4 — no  manure, 

do  . 

...80 

5 — ashes, 

do  . 

...68 

6 — plaster. 

do  . 

...67 

7 — no  manure, 

do  ..... 

8 — ashes, 

do  . 

...  67 2 

9 — plaster, 

do  . 

. ..  66* 

No  manure,  3  rows, .  235£ 

Ashes,  3  rows,  . . . . . . .  1 914 

Plaster,  3  rows,  .  1894 

A.  T.  James.  New -Rochelle,  Westchester  Co. 


Preparation  of  Seed  Corn.— I  have  made  fre¬ 
quent  experiments  in  preparing  seed  corn,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  except  one  made  last  spring.  I  took  soft  soap,  put 
some  in  a  kettle,  warmed  it  over  the  fire,  put  in  the 
shed  eorn,  and  gave  it  a  good  stirring,  adding  as  much 
plaster  as  would  adhere  to  the  corn.  The  corn  came  up 
good  and  quick,  and  looked  vigorous  and  healthy.  The 
alkali  in  the  soap  is  a  strong  fertilizer.  The  wire  worms 
did  not  disturb  t.hat  planted  with  the  seed  soaped — that 
part  not  soaped,  was  injured  more  or  less  by  the  worms. 
Lest  some  should  attribute  the  manifest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  soaped  and  unsoaped  seed,  to  the  plaster,  I 
took  some  thick  molasses,  put  a  few  quarts  of  seed  in  a 
kettle,  as  above  stated;  there  was  as  much  plaster  at¬ 
tached  to  this  seed  as  to  that  soaped.  The  greater  part 
of  the  field  w7as  planted  with  seed  in  its  natural  state. 
The  soaped  seed  came  up  the  quickest  and  best.  Will 
others  try  the  experiment.  0.  F.  Marshal.  Whee¬ 
ler,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28th,  1853. 


Culture  of  Onions. — The  soil  on  which  I  grow  them 
is  what  is  called  clay  or  rather  stiff.  I*  plow  the  land  in 
the  fall,  and  spread  on  a  good  coat  of  manure,  to  lay 
till  spring.  As  early  as  the  ground  will  permit  in  the 
spring,  I  plow  and  drag  it  thoroughly.  I  then  rake  it 
off  with  a  hand-rake,  and  make  my  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  plant  my  seeds  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills, 
putting  in  from  five  to  eight  in  each  hill — I  then  sow 
ashes  broadcast  till  the  ground  looks  light.  This  I  think 
tends  to  keep  off  the  worms.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
up,  so  that  I  can  see  the  rows,  I  hoe  them  out  dean. 
At  the  second  hoeing,  I  thin  out  the  plants  in  the  hill 
to  four  or  five.  In  this  way,  I  have  always  had  good 
crops.  I  procure  my  seed  of  C.  F.  Crossman,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  always  good,  and  we  use  half  red  and  half 
yellow,  mixed.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  good  onions  as 
potatoes.  Horace  Benjamin.  West  Bloomfield ,  N. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR, 


BIay. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Quantity  of  Manure  from  Grain. — I  am  well  sat¬ 
is  fied  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms, 
we  must  not  only  feed  our  hay,  straw  and  corn  fodder, 
but  our  grain  also ;  and  that  grain  must  pass  through 
the  body  of  animals.  And  now,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me,  if  fifty  bushels  of  corn  will  be  of  equal  value 
if  fed  to  a  horse,  hog,  or  to  neat  cattle,  for  manure ;  if 
not,  which  should  have  the  preference.  Respectfully, 
Norman  Little.  Columbia,  Conn.,  March,  1853. 

We  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  decisive  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  rather  complex  solu¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  general  economy  of 
farming.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  be  taken  into  account;  secondly,  the  value  in 
nourishment  imparted  to  the  animal;  and  thirdly, 
whether  other. and  cheaper  food  is  consumed  by  the  ani- 
*  mal  to  any  considerable  amount,  in  connection  with  the 
grain.  For  example,  a  landpike  may  retain,  assimilate 
and  convert  to  flesh,  one -half  of  the  elements  of  corn; 
a  Berkshire  three -fourths;  the  landpike  will  of  course 
yield  the  most  manure  from  the  fifty  bushels  of  corn, 
yet  be  by  far  the  most  unprofitable  animal  on  account 
of  the  little  pork  he  manufactures.  A  cow  or  a  horse 
may  assimilate  and  convert  to  flesh,  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  corn  than  the  hog,  and  yet  afford  more  profit  by 
consuming  a  much  larger  portion  of  such  cheap  food  as 
hay,  straw,  or  corn-stalks,  furnishing  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  both  of  flesh  and  manure,  at  less  price  than  the 
hog  that  eats  corn  alone.  Still  another  consideration  is 
the  fineness  of  pulverization  to  which  the  fodder  and 
grain  is  reduced  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  which 
would  of  course  render  it  more  available  and  valuable  to 
growing  plants,  than  if  left  coarse  or  unbroken.  All 
these  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
series  of  experiments  performed  to  settle  this  complex 
question.  — - 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. — Has  the  experience  of 
1852,  demonstrated  the  valuable  qualities  of  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime,  either  from  bones,  or  from  that  ob¬ 
tained  at  Crown  Point  ?  If  so,  can  you  refer  me  to 
it,  or  if  not,  can  you  give  me  the  particulars,  so  that  an 
estimate  of  its  value  and  for  what  crops,  can  be  formed 
understandingly. 

Another  thing,  can  you  inform  me  which  of  the  sorts 
I  had  better  buy,  if  at  all.  That  of  Professor  Mapes,  or 
that  advertised  by  Mr.  DeBurgh  ?  The  truth  of  it  iS, 
Ido  not  like  either  of  the  sources  very  much.  The 
first,  has  lent  himself  to  a  humbug  in  that  c<  Stowell 
Evergreen  Corn, 5 ’  and  I  am  bound,  in  conscience,  to 
say,  that  the  reading  of  the  other's  advertisement  has 
filled  me  with  doubts,  rather  than  inspired  confidence, 
by  its  quackish  tone. 

If  you  can  relieve  this,  by  abetter  knowledge  of  them, 
or  refer  me  to  a  source  to  which  they  would  not  attach 
and  worthy  of  confidence,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 
C.  D.  P.  Waterville,  N.'  Y. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say,  that  we  cannot  afford  our 
correspondent  any  satisfaction  on  the  points  about  which 
he  inquires.  That  great  quantities  of  the  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime,  manufactured  by  “  Professor 5 5  Mapes, 
and  by  Mr.  DeBurgh,  were  sold  last  year,  we  have  been 
told,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  But  of  its 
efficacy — the  crops  for  which  it  was  used,  &c.,  we  know 
nothing.  Will  not  some  one  of  those  who  have  used  it, 
furnish  us  with  the  particulars  and  the  results? 

The  analyses  published  in  the  9th  No.  of  this  paper, 
show  that  the  samples,  both  of  Mapes  and  DeBurgh, 
compare  well  with  those  manufactured  in  England ;  and 
Mr.  Deburgh  assures  us  that  his  shall,  hereafter,  fully 
equal  the  best  made ;  but  what  we  need  to  know  is, 
whether  the  superphosphates  have  proved  as  beneficial 
in  this  country  as  in  England ;  and  if  so,  the  best  method 
of  using  them,  and  the  crops  for  which  they  have  proved 
most  beneficial.  - 

Abortion  in  Cows. — A.  B.  See  article  in  the  7th 
No.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  or  in  the  March  No. 
of  the  Cultivator,  in  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry. 


The  disease,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  since.  It  passed  through  a  large  herd  of  high 
bred  cows,  owned  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  this  vicinity ; 
and  he  had  to  separate  them,  by  sending  them  to  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  before  the  difficulty  was  re¬ 
moved.  -■  — 

Cranberry  Plants. — Will  you  please  furnish  the 
address  of  some  person  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  cran¬ 
berry  plants,  as  I  am  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  of 
cultivating  them  upon  upland.  G.  H. 

They  can  be  had  of  F.  Trowbridge,  New-Haven, 
Connecticut.  - - — 

Spring  Wheat  and  Carrots. — 1  wish  to  put  in 
some  spring  wheat  upon  a  hill,  that  I  cannot  get  ma¬ 
nure  to.  What  is  the  cheapest  and  best  stimulus  for 
me  to  apply  to  it?  The  land  is  quite  strong,  and  very 
good  for  wheat.  I  also  wish  to  plant  a  piece  of  land, 
which  is  somewhat  bushy,  and  of  a  coarse  loamy  gravel 
soil,  to  carrots.  What  is  the  best  sthnulous  for  them? 
J.  F.  H.  Catharine,  N.  Y. 

If,  as  we  infer,  our  correspondent  cannot  manure  his 
hill  on  account  of  its  being  inaccessible  for  teams,  then 
he  may  carry  up  bags  of  guano  on  horseback,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  as  directed  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal. 

A  coarse  gravel  is  often  termed  a  hungry  soil,  because 
it  requires  more  manure  for  rendering  it  fertile  than 
other  soils.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  clay  or  loam  to  absorb  and  retain  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  portions  of  the  manure,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  water  passes  downwards  through  its  porqus  sub¬ 
stance,  carrying  away  quickly  the  soluble  portions. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  evil,  is  to  apply  the  manure  in 
the  form  of  compost,  made  by  mixing  yard  manure  with 
double  its  bulk  or  more  of  loam,  turf,  and  fence-corner 
cleanings.  This,  if  it  has  lain  some  months,  and  been 
worked  over,  (which  is  most  easily  effected  by  the  plow 
and  harrow  attached  to  oxen,)  will  become  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  manure,  and  will  retain  in  the 
soil  the  fertility  imparted. 


Hydraulic  Ram. — Through  your  valuable  paper, 
will  you  inform  me,  what  will  be  the  eost  of  a  Hydrau- 
lick  Ram,  with  pipe  3-4  inch  bore,  to  carry  water  one 
hundred  feet,  and  elevate  it  twenty  feet ;  with  the  same 
kind  of  pipe  to  carry  it  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and 
elevate  the  water  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  Also  where 
they  can  be  obtained.  A  Subscriber.  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.,  March  4th,  1853. 

Your  fall  is  not  given,  nor  quantity  of  waiter  in  foun¬ 
tain  or  required  for  use.  With  a  fall  of  four  to  eight 
feet,  you  should  have  a  Ram  worth  $18,  and  have  a 
drive-pipe  5-8  inch  bore.  The  drive-pipe  should  weigh 
four  pounds  per  foot,  and  leading  pipe  one  and  a  half 
pounds  per  foot.  Price  or  pipe  6  1  -4  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
This  will  supply  100  head  of  cattle, with  twenty  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  if  you  can  supply  the  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe 
with  water.  The  machines  and  pipe  can  be  had  at 
nearly  all  agricultural  warehouses. 


Rosendale  Cement. — G.  R.  Gates, -asks,  What  is 
Rosendale  Cement?”  It  is  u  hydraulic  lime,  a  species 
of  lime  which,  when  formed  into  mortal’,  hardens  in 
water;  used  for  cementing  under  water.5' — [Journal 
of  Science.] 

It  is  proper  for  making  hard  floors  for  cellars,  or  point¬ 
ing  up  cellar  walls.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  article 
for  such  purposes.  It  is  to  be  prepared  for  use  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  parts  cement  with  three  parts  sharp,  clean  sand, 
adding  water  to  make  it  mortar.  The  surface  or  bottom 
of  the  cellar  must  be  levelled  and  smoothed,  and  four 
inches  of  pounded  stone  laid  on  the  bottom.  Then  a 
grout  should  be  made  of  one  part  cement  and  two  parts 
sand,  as  above ;  water  to  be  added  until  it  is  just  thick 
enough  to  run  and  fill  all  the  crevices ;  let  it  stand  to 
set ;  then  take  mortar  made  as  directed  above,  and  plas¬ 
ter  over  the  grout  and  stone  smooth,  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  solid,  and  you  will  have  a  floor  to  stand  wrater 
as  long  as  time.  As  to  the  expense  per  square  yard,  I 
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am  unable  to  say.  Thus  much  I  know,  that  I  always 
preferred  cement  floors  for  cheapness  and  durability,  to 
any  other.  I  do  not  deal  in  the  article  myself,  but  I 
have  had  it  used  in  large  quantities  for  over  twenty 
years,  under  my  charge.  Cement  can  be  got  here  for 
one  dollar  per  barrel  of  300  lbs.  It  is  proof  against 
rats  and  mice.  I  have  a  cellar  and  basement  which  has 
been  under  water  some  time  without  injury.  In  fact 
all  cellar  walls  ought  to  be  laid  in  cement  mortar.  It 
will  pay  in  the  end.  William  Grant.  Roscndale , 
Ulster  Co .,  N.  Y. 

Tumors  on  Animals. — J.  H.  Bryan  inquires  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  bunch  on  a  cow's  udder.  I  have  a  horse,  that 
some  three  years  since,  had  a  bunch  on  his  neck,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  that  I  cut  off  by  tying  a  string 
around  the  neck  of  it,  but  it  grew  again,  in  a  yery  short 
time,  to  be  one -third  larger  than  before:  I  then  ap¬ 
plied  Nitric  acid  to  it,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  it  entirely  disappeared,  and  has 
never  troubled  him  since.  E.  S.  Lewis.  Bristol, 
Conn.,  March  11,  1853. 


Hop  Culture. — In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  L. 
T.  S.,  “if  at  the  time  of  grubbing  hops  in  the  spring, 
any  soil  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  hills. 
Also,  whether  the  old  root  from  which  the  vine  sprung 
the  previous  year,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  or 
should  be  cut  off.”  I  would  say,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
grub  a  hill  of  hops  effectually  without  removing  most 
of  its  covering.  And  this  should  be  done,  leaving  the 
top  of  the  bed-root  nearly  or  quite  exposed.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  main  root  can  then  be  seen,  and  if  it  is 
sound,  cut  off  the  old  stump-like  root  from  which  the 
vine  sprung,  close  to  the  bed-root.  But  should  there 
appear  to  be  a  deficiency  of  eyes  on  the  bed-root,  then 
cut  those  stumps  a  little  higher,  saving  some  of  their 
eyes  or  sprouts.  These  old  stumps  usually  contain 
plenty  of  eyes;  they  ought  not  to  be  used  as  roots  for 
planting  new  yards.  An  Otsego  Hop  Grower.  ; 


Application  of  Guano. — I  want  to  know  the  best 
way  to  apply  guano  to  oats,  to  corn,  and  to  meadow 
land.  H.  S. 

A.  B.  Allen,  of  New- York,  thinks  that  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  to  crops  in  our  dry  climate,  is  to 
plow  it  into  the  ground,  that  it  may  become  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  For  grass  land,  it  should  be 
spread  broad-cast,  either  in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring. 


Poultry — Chinese  Varieties. — S.  B.  W.  inquires 
which  are  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  fowls,  for  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  all  things  considered. 

I  think  it  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  Chinese 
fowls,  so  called,  viz :  the  Chittagong,  Shanghai,  Cochin 
China,  when  well  bred,  are  the  most  profitable  for  any 
man  who  wishes  to  keep  fowls;  whether  it  is  the  far¬ 
mer  who  lets  his  fowls  run  at  large,  the  cottager  who 
keeps  his  half-dozen  fowls  about  his  door,  or  the  scien¬ 
tific  breeder,  who  keeps  his  thousand  or  two,  with  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  same. 

They  cannot  be  surpassed  for  layers,  even  by  what 
they  call  their  every-day  layers,  or  their  everlasting 
layers.  Six  good  fowls  of  these  breeds,  will  lay  more 
eggs,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality,  than  twelve  of  the 
best  common  fowls,  under  the  same  circumstances ;  then 
their  greatly  increased  size  when  wanted  for  the  table, 
and  their  quiet  peaceful  domestic  dispositions,  render 
them  small  eaters  and  easily  fattened,  for  the  amount 
they  return,  and  makes  them  easy  to  control  mnd  keep 
in  any  desired  yard  or  enclosure. 

Among  these  three  breeds,  my  preference  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Chittagong,  as.  possessing  all  these  good 
qualities,  and  many  more  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  for 
beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  fowl  except  the  game  fowl.  They  have  a  large 
body,  with  small  legs,  with  a  small  delicate  and  beau¬ 
tifully  proportioned  head  and  neck,  and  must  dress  large, 
or  in  other  words,  have  less  offal  than  any  other  fowl. 
Dr.  Bennett’s  description  of  them  in  his  Poultry  Book, 


is  very  accurate,  and  the  position  he  places  them,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  domestic  fowls,  is  what  justly  belongs  to 
them.  They  can  be  procured  of  John  T.  Andrew,  Esq. 
of  West  Cornwall,  Ct.  B.  F.  Sherman.  Ogdens  - 
burgh,  March  15,  1853. 


Information  Wanted. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime. — Wishing  to  make  use 
of  some  of  the  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  I  wish  to 
know  how  it  may  be  applied  to  a  crop  of  corn  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  also  if  it  will  pay  to  sow  broad¬ 
cast  upon  meadow  land  ?  W.  W.  W.  New-Britain, 
Ct.,  March  14,  1853. 


Gypsum. — Can  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  in¬ 
form  us  by  experience,  the  difference  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Western  Plaster,  through  the  columns  of 

your  paper  ?  A.  S.  F. - — 

Dorkings. — I  wish  to  procure  some  Dorking  fowls. 
Will  some  one  inform  me,  through  your  paper,  where 
they  can  be  had,  of  undoubted  purity?  C.  W.  S. 


The  Wheel  Cultivator. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  the  through  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  of  something  to  prevent  the  wheel  cultivator 
from  running  into  the  ground  so  deep,  as  to  cause  sore 
necks  on  the  horses  or  oxen  in  drawing  the  same ;  I  find 
that  when  the  wheels  are  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
frame,  as  they  usually  are,  even  if  the  whiffle-trees  are 
placed  below  the  tongue,  the  tendency  of  the  forepart 
is  to  bear  too  heavy  on  the  necks  of  the  team,  and  cause 
serious  inconvenience.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to 
place  the  wheels  near  the  forepart  of  the  frame,  and 
have  a  smaller  wheel  or  wheels  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  back-part,  something  like  Root’s  improved  culti¬ 
vator?  Also  whether  wheel  cultivators,  with  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  like  Geddes’  harrow,  are  liable  to  the  same 
disadvantage. 

A  reply  through  your  columns,  in  time  to  make  a  few 
alterations  before  the  season  for  using  them,  would 
be  advantageous.  J.  M.  Lock  Berlin. 


Pumpkins  with  Corn. — Is  it  good  policy  to  plant 
pumpkins,  squashes,  &c.,  among  corn?  Do  they  not 
act  much  in  the  same  way  as  weeds,  and  materially 
lessen  the  corn  crop?  I  know  it  is  an  universal,  and  I 
think  an  erroneous  custom,  among  most  farmers  to  plant 
pumpkins  with  their  corn.  Will  some  of  your  readers 
answer  these  inquiries,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  and  much  oblige  Young  Agricola.  Cayuga 

Lake.  - - — 

The  Sy'eet  Potato. — I  wish  to  obtain  the  best  in¬ 
structions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  your  south¬ 
ern  correspondents  will  furnish  the  information  desired. 

H.  J.  Alabama.  — - — 

Preserving  Eggs — Rancid  Butter.— Some  of  the 
shippers  in  Boston,  are  in  possession  of  a  secret  for  pack¬ 
ing  eggs,  to  keep  on  a  long  voyage.  Can  you  inform 
me  how  it  is  done?  Also,  how  to  restore  rancid  butter 
to  its  oi'iginal  sweetness.  G.  D.  New-  York. 


The  Water  Ram. — Permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry  in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  respecting  the  use  of  the  Water 
Ram.  I  wish  to  know  if  this  article  is  durable  or  not? 
Is  it  frequently  out  of  order,  or  will  it  continue  to 
operate  for  a  long  time?  I  also  wish  to  know  what  the 
result  would  be  in  a  spring  of  water,  where  eight  gal¬ 
lons  are  discharged  in  one  hour  with  four  feet  fall,  and 
it  is  desired  to  raise  the  water  20  feet?  Any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  will  be  thankfully  received  from 
any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  matter.  A  Sub¬ 
scriber.  North  Springfield,  Vt.,  Feb.  28,1853. 


Management  of  Cream.' — Will  you  or  some  of  your 
subscribers  inform  me,  whether  the  various  modes  of 
churning  cream,  materially  vary  the  quantity  of  butter 
from  the  same  amount  of  cream?  And  if  so,  what 
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mode  will  produce  the  most  butter.  It  is  contended  by 
some,  [and  very  correctly — Eds.]  that  any  process  that 
separates  the  butter  from  the  cream,  very  suddenly,  pro¬ 
duces  a  less  quantity  of  butter. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  informed,  whether  there  is  not 
an  advantage  in  cooling  milk  in  warm  weather  after 
milking,  before  taking  it  to  the  milk  room?  It  can  be 
readily  cooled  by  being  put  in  tin  vessels,  *hnd  placed  in 
a  vat  of  cold  water;  but  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  a 
warm  liquid  will  not  so  readily  impart  its  heat  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  as  other  warm  substances. — 
[More  so — because  it  cools  in  three  ways, — by  contact, 
by  the  circulation  of  its  particles,  and  by  evaporation — 
Eds.]  I  would  also  like  to  be  informed,  if  a  damp 
room  is  actually  detrimental  to  the  rising  of  cream, 
and  also  the  best  method  to  prevent  cream  as  it  rises  on 
the  milk,  from  drying  and  becoming  hard  and  scaly. 
Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give  me  the 
desired  information  on  the  above  subjects.  G.  H.  T. 
BarbourviUe ,  N.  Y.s  March  19,  1853. 


Question  . — What  is  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
effectual  way  of  ridding  a  garden  of  horse -raddish  ?  J. 
W.  Smith.  Croton,  N.  Y. 


Trial  of  Implements  at  Geneva,  1852. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  reply  to  that  portion  of  the  Review  of  the 
recent  trial  of  Horse-Powers,  &c.,  at  Geneva,  by  H.  L. 
Emery,  which  relates  to  my  machine,  my  object  is  to  make 
a  plain  statement  of  facts. 

The  experiments  with  the  balance  scales  or  steelyards,  of 
which  Mr  Emery  speaks  with  so  much  emphasis,  I  did  not 
consider  of  any  importance,  and  that  the  committee  viewed 
them  in  the  same  light  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  results 
of  said  experiments  did  not  appear  in  the  report.  As  the  error 
from  which  Mr.  Emery  must  have  made  his  deductions  is  in 
the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Utica,  and  is  applied  alike  to  all 
his  calculations,  it  is  necessary  to  copy  the  result  of  that  ex¬ 
periment  from  the  report : 


“  It  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  Badger’s 
“  machine  works  with  the  least  friction;  or  in  other  words, 
“  gravity  gives  to  his  machine  a  greater  amount  of  useful 
“  power  than  to  either  of  the  other  machines  on  trial,  having 
“the  advantage  in  regard  to  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder 
“  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  over  Emery  &  Co.,  and  a 
“  still  greater  advantage  over  Westinghouse.  In  regard  to 
“the  power  exhibited  by  the  weight  descending  the  platform, 
“  it  appears  that  the  same  weight  moved  Badger’s  platform 
“  300  feet,  and  Emery  &  Co.’s  224  feet,  the  difference  (76 
“  feet)  being  25]  per  cent  in  favor  of  Badger’s  power.” 

In  the  above  experiment  the  revolutions  of  band  wheel  to 
my  power  is  put  down  at  360,  and  the  number  of  feet  traveled 
on  the  platform  300,  while  it  should  read  thus : 

Badger  power— revolutions- of  band  wheel,  300;  number 
of  feet'traveled  on  platform,  250.” 

To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement,  the  size  of  pulley  on 
thresher  used  in  experiment,  was  5  inches,  and  size  of  band 
wheel  on  my  power  is  36  inches.  Now.  2160  revolutions  of 
cylinder  requires  300  revolutions  of  band  wheel,  and  10  inch¬ 
es  platform  to  each  revolution  of  band  wheel  requires  just 
250  feet  of  platform  traveled  per  minute.  As  the  revolutions 
of  cylinder  in  the  above  experiment  was  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  speedometer  directly  to  the  cylinder  shaft,  and  the 
revolutions  of  band  wheel,  &c.,  calculated  therefrom,  it  is 
not  singular  that  such  error  should  exist  in  the  report,  nor  is 
it  singular  that  Mr.  Emery  should  make  use  of  such'error,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  enabled  him  to  establish  a  superiority.  Now, 
had  the  internal  gearing  of  my  power  been  such  as  to  require 
300  feet  Velocity  of  platform  to  produce  2160  revolutions  of 
cylinder,  then  a  portion  of  Mr.  Emery’s  argument  would 
stand.  But  calcuiating  from  the  sizes  above,  it  would  readi¬ 
ly  be  discovered  that  my  power  is  not  geared  27  per  cent, 
slower  than  the  Emery  power,  but  essentially  the  same ;  con¬ 


sequently  the  deductions,  as  far  as  relate  to  my  power,  are 
erroneous  and  of  no  effect — thus  showing  that  Emery’s  pow¬ 
er  did  not  exceed  Badger’s  by  23  per  cent.,  but  that  Badger’s 
exceeded  Emery’s  by  7]  per  cent,  as  stated  in  the  report. 
Had  my  power  been  as  carefully  fitted  for  the  occasion  as  was 
the  Emery  power,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  exceeded 
it  by  double  that  amount.  It  was  my  object  to  exhibit  such 
an  article  as  I  furnish  to  ail  purchasers,  and  this  I  expected 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  society ;  as  taking  for  a  standard  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  finish  and  capacity  of  which  could  not  be  reached  as 
a  general  rule;  would  be  apt  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  in  the  recommendations  of  the  only 
institution  to  which  they  can  look  as  a  guide.  , 

From  further  perusal  of  the  review,  it  appears  that  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  own  deductions, 
as  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Emery  power  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  favorable  results  at  Utica  as  Geneva.  He  says : 

“  And  while  this  power  was  transported  from  Geneva  to 
“Albany,  and  back  to  Utica,  by  rairoad,  it  became  filled  in 
“  in  all  its  gearings  with  coal  and  cinder  from  the  locomo- 
“  tive.  being  on  an  open  car.  It  became  necessary  to  take 
“  its  every  part  to  pieces,  and  was  cleaned  as  well  as  could 
“  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  while  both  the  others  were 
“different  powers  than  used  at  Geneva,  one  being  brought  by 
“  wagon,  with  great  care,  to  Utica”  (this  means  my  power. ) 
“  This  is  nahried  to  show  the  cause  of  the  relative  difference 
“  in  the  trials  of  friction  at  the  two  places.  This  fact  was 
‘  ‘  made  known  at  the  time  to  the  committee,  but  was  not  no- 
“  ticed  by  them.”  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that,  having  sold 
the  machine  I  had  at  Geneva,  I  obtained  permission  of  the 
committee  to  leave  it,  and  exhibit  another  at  Utica  ;  and  as 
to  its  being  “  brought  by  wagon  with  great  care,”  it  is  well 
known  by  all  who  were  present,  that  the  dust  was  from  2  to 
6  inches  deep  in  the  road,  and  consequently  my  machine  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  as  did  Emery’s,  but  it  was  not  taken  apart  nor 
cleaned. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  difference  in  the  trials  of  friction 
were  at  the  two  places.  By  referring  to  the  report,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  in  the  experiment  at  Geneva,  in  which  6  men 
were  placed  on  the  platform,  whose  aggregate  weight  was 
925  pounds,  the  band  wheel  of  Emery’s  power  produced  240 
revolutions  (Badger’s  250),  while  at  Utica,  with  only  5  men 
on  platform,  whose  aggregate  weight  was  only  714  pounds, 
the  band  wheel  of  Emery’s  power  produced  259  revolutions 
(Badger’s  300),  being  attached  to  a  thresher  in  each  case. 

This  shows  that  at  Utica  the  Emery  power,  with  about  23 
per  cent,  less  weight  on  platform,  run  over  7  per  cent,  faster 
than  at  Geneva.  From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  Emery 
power  was  benefited  by  its  journey  to  Albany,  notwithstand- 
ingthe  “  coal  and  cinder,  of  which  the  committee  would  take 
no  notice.”  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  at  Geneva,  in  which  6  men  were  placed  on  platform, 
the  result  was  250  revolutions  of  band  wheel  to  my  power, 
instead  of  150,  as  in  the  report  It  is  probably  an  error  in 
figures,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  clash  in  deductions,  of  which 
Mr.  Emery  says :  “  (Rather  an  ambiguous  method  of  report¬ 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  errors.)” 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  article,  had  not  the 
author  of  the  review  made  a  long  list  of  comparisons  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  threshing  tests  at  Geneva,  which  tests  the  com¬ 
mittee  pronounced  imperfect ,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

By  referring  to  the  report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  time 
consumed  in  threshing  100  sheaves  of  wheat,  with  my  ma¬ 
chine,  was  more  than  with  either  of  the  others. 

In  the  first  place,  each  competitor  was  furnished  -with  100 
sheaves  of  wheat.  It  so  happened  that  the  two  parcels  (one 
for  Emery  and  the  other  for  myself)  were  of  nearly  equal 
quality,  both  being  full  of  grass  and  weeds.  The  Emery  pow- 
or  threshed  the  parcel  assigned  it,  with  the  thresher  so  adjusted 
that  it  did  not  thresh  clean  until  the  majority  of  the  parcel  was 
run  through,  when  the  concave  u-as  screwed  down.  The  time 
consumed  in  threshing  this  parcel  was  17  minutes  20  seconds. 
From  some  cause,  the  Emery  power  was  allowed  another 
trial,  which  was  made  the  next  day,  the  straw  in  this  case  be¬ 
ing  comparatively  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  in  much 
belter  condition.  The  time  consumed  was  10  minutes  30  sec¬ 
onds,  as  in  the  report.  In  the  meantime  the  parcel  assigned 
to  myself  lay  until  the  next  day  in  a  pile,  which  caused  it  to 
sweat  and  become  tough.  It  was  run  through  while  the  cyl¬ 
inder  was  funning  at  the  rate  of  1600  revolutions  per  minute, 
when  it  requires  but  1400  to  thresh  any  kind  of  gram  (being  1\ 
inches  larger  in  diameter,  and  containing  18  more  teeth  than 
the  Emery  Thresher) ;  consequently  the  grain  was  not  only 
threshed  perfectly  clean,  but  the  heads  were  taken  off,  and  the 
straw  much  cut  to  pieces.  This  absorbed  a  great  amount  of 
power,  and  consequently  the  time  consumed  was  17  minutes 
30  seconds,  being  10  seconds  more  than  the  Emery  Power. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  asked  for  another  trial,  which 
was  granted  by  the  committee,  but  before  it  could  be  had, 
the  grain  got  wet,  and  the  result  of  the  first  trial  was  necessa¬ 
rily  placed  in  the  report. 

The  committee  in  speaking  of  the  grain  in  the  report,  say, 
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“  It  was  obvious,  when  inspecting  the  various  parcels  of 
“  wheat,  that  a  difference  existed  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
“  tity  of  grain  and  straw  in  each.  Some  were  free  from 
“  grass  and  weeds,  while  others  were  materially  affected 
“  with  them.  It  seemed  clear,  therefore,  that  the  table 

would  present  an  imperfect  test.”  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  machines  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  thresh¬ 
ing  100  sheaves  of  wheat  of  so  unequal  quality.  To. prove 
this  still  further,  the  Westinghouse  maching  threshed  100 
sheaves  of  wheat  at  Geneva,  m  less  time  than  either  of  the 
other  machines  on  trial ;  while  at  Utica,  the  same  machine 
fell  short  over  35  per  cent  in  point  of  power.  As  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  one  horse  power  must  be  owing  to  its  internal 
arrangement,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  difference  in 
the  two  powers  under  consideration,  and  the  public  may 
judge  as  to  the  utility  of  each. 

As  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  gearing  to  obtain  the 
necessary  velocity  in  any  power,  there  can  be  no  great 
difference  in  that  point,  consequently  it  must  be  in  the  action 
of  the  platform,  or  chain,  over  the  reels,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  friction  wheels,  by  which  the  platform  is  sup¬ 
ported.  In  the  Emery  power,  the  joints  in  the  chain  are  7 
inches  apart,  and  supposing  the  diameter  of  the  reels  to  be 
13  inches,  each  link  as  it  passes  to  that  point  from  which  the 
power  is  obtained,  cuts  across  the  circle,  thus  shortening  the 
lever  purchase  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  1  1-16  inches. 
In  my  power,  the  joints  in  the  chain  are  4  inches  apart, 
so  that  the  lever  purchase  is  shortened  but  5-16  of  an  inch, 
consequently  the  action  is  nearer  the  direction  of  a  tangent 
to  the  circle  than  in  the  Emery  power,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  it  in  that  proportion. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  friction  wheels  or  rollers  my 
power  has  a  still  greater  advantage.  The  Emeiy  power 
has  60  Rollers  3£  inches  in  diameter.  These  run  on  wrought 
iron  journals  about  5-8  inch  in  diameter.  Supposing  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  thresh  100  sheaves  of  wheat,  is 
12  minutes,  and  the  platform  of  Emery  power  moves  at  the 
rate  of  169  feet  per  minute,  each  roller  must  make  over 
2,300  revolutions  to  thresh  100  sheaves,  besides  every  roller 
must  come  to  a  dead  stop,  and  start  in  another  direction 
twice  to  each  revolution  of  platform.  In  my  power  there 
are  18  rollers,  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  support  the  horses, 
and  8  rollers  6  inches  in  diameter,  w^jch  carry  the  platform 
back  on  the  under  side.  These  rollers  move  on  cast  steel 
journals  £  inch  in  diameter,  supported  at  each  end.  Taking 
the  proposition  as  before,  12  minutes  requires  1,014  revolu¬ 
tions  of  each  roller  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  being  over 
100  per  cent  less  than  in  the  Emery  power.  The  difference 
is  just  here,  in  the  Emery  power  there  are  60  rollers  running 
at  the  rate  of  193  revolutions  per  minute.  In  my  power 
there  are  26  rollers  running  at  the  rate  of  84  revolutions  per 
minute,  one  on  iron  and  the  other  on  cast  steel  journals. 
Now  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  my 
power  by  over  100  per  cent,  both  in  durability  and  friction. 

The  following  recommendations  from  a  few  practical 
farmers,  the  most  of  whom,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  both  powers,  is  introduced  to  substantiate  the 
foregoing  statements. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  practical  farmers,  having  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  numerous  labor  saving 
machines  of  the  day,  after  looking  about  to  see  where  we 
could  obtain  the  best  horse  power  Threshing  Machine  and 
saw  attachment,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  E. 'W. 
Badger’s  Machines,  which  are  manufactured  at  Fly  Creek, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  superior  in  operation  and  durability, 
doing  work  faster  and  better  than  any  other  machine  we 
have  examined  The  internal  operation  of  this  machine  on 
large  friction  rollers  has,  in  our  opinion,  a  decided  advantage 
over  all  machines  using  small  rollers,  confined  to  a  railroad 
track,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  if  out, 
more  easily  righted.  The  machine  is  plain  and  simple  in  all 
its  construction,  and  connected  as  it  is  with  the  under  shot 
thresher  and  separator,  makes  it  a  very  desirable  piece  of 
property  for  every  farmer  to  have.  As  each  of  us  have  used 
one  of  the  above  named  Badger  machine,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  every  farmer  who  wishes  such  machinery,  to  examine 
the  Badger  Machine  before  purchasing  elsewhere  - 

D.  H.  Higby,  Greig,  Lewis  Co.  N.  Y. 

Josiah  Ward,  Floyd,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y. 

William  Potter,  Floyd,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Hamlin,  Floyd,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  S.  Egerton,  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Johnson,  Middlesex,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Griffith.  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y 

J.  W.  Pierce,  Floyd,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Price,  Mohawk,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cornelius  Van  Camp,  Minden,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jeremiah  Bander,  Minden,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Tunnaclify,  Stark,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  submit  my  power,  &c.,  to  be  tested  in  competition  with  the 


Emery  or  any  other  power,  by  a  fair  trial,  and  abide  the 
consequences.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  prepared  to  warrant 
my  Machines  to  be  superior  to  any  other  endless  chain  ma¬ 
chine,  both  in  durability  and  power. 

LIST  OF  PRICES. 

Two-horse  power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  bands, 

wrench,  oil  cup,  &c.,  complete, . $145  00 

One-horse  power  Thresher  and  Separator,  bands, 

wrench,  oil  cup,  Ac., .  120  00 

First  premium  Circular  Saw  Mill, .  35  00 

do  do  X-cut  do  . .  25  00 

Thresher  and  Separator, .  35  00 

Thresher  without  Separator, . .  .  25  00 

E.  W.  BADGER. 

Fly  Creek ,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Albany  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Rooms,  in  this  city,  on  Thursday,  14th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  an  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  Albany  County.  On  motion  of  B.  P.  John¬ 
son,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Jolly,  of  Coeymans,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Joseph  Warren,  appointed  Secretary.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  who  reported  a  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  complete,  which  were  adopted : — 

The  following  hoard  of  officers  were  elected. 

President — James  W.  Jolly,  of  Coeymans. 

Vice  Presidents — Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany;  E. 
Millbank,  Bethlehem;  James  Blodgett,  Coeymans; 
Christopher  Batterman,  Guilderland :  Prentice  W illiams, 
Knox;  David  Calanan,  New- Scotland;  Levi  Shaw, 
Rensselaerville ;  D.  D.  T.  More,  Watervliet;  Isaac  D. 
Verplank  Westerlo;  A.  J.  Dietz,  Bern. 

Secretary — Joseph  Warren,  Albany. 

Treasurer — E.  E.  Platt,  Albany. 

A  committee  of  four  from  each  town,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Vice  Presidents  in  soliciting  members  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  Society,  were  also  chosen. 
A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  is  to  be  held  at  State 
Agricultural  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  April  30-  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which  time,  a  premium  list  will  be  re¬ 
ported,  and  measures  decided  upon  to  render  the  society 
immediately  effective. 

A  very  commendable  degree  of  activity  has  been 
shown  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  in  forming  this  or¬ 
ganization,  and  we  trust  zeal  and  energy  will  not  be 
wanting  to  place  it  once  on  a  permanent  and  extending 
basis. 


Planting  Beans  among  Corn,  between  the  hills, 
is  recommended  by  the  Michigan  Farmer,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  correspondent.  He  thinks  he  gets  as  much 
corn,  (which  is  doubtful,  as  the  beans  must  operate  as 
weeds,)  and  fifteen  bushels  of  beans  per  acre,  at  a  very 
small  additional  cost  in  labor.  As  the  beans  and  corn 
are  supported  by  different  portions  of  the  soil,  both  from 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  plants  as  well  as  from  the 
different  length  of  roots,  it  is  probable  more  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  given  surface  than  with  either  separately. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  mixed  crops  unless  a  decided 
benefit  is  obtained,  and  if  accurate  experiments  were 
made  by  some  of  the  many  who  have  adopted  this  double 
crop,  it  would  enable  them  to  decide  understandingly  of 
its  comparative  merits. 

Cement  for  Brick  Buildings. — The  Scientific 
American  gives  the  following  mode  of  applying  a 
paint  or  cement  to  the  faces  of  brick  buildings, 
giving  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  free-stone, 
and  which  never  scales  off.  The  houses  are  built 
with  coarse  brick  fronts,  and  afterwards  receive 
two  or  three  coats  of  boiled  oil.  They  are  then 
covered  with  a  peculiar  mastic  cement,  composed 
mostly  of  sand,  some  boiled  oil,  some  red  lead, 
and  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  It  resembles  moist 
sand  when  put  on,  but  sticks  well,  and  in  a  short 
time  becomes  as  hard  as  freestone,  forming  an  en¬ 
during  coating  of  artificial  stone. 
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Top-Dressing  Lawns. 

Mr.  Downing  and  others  recommend  pondrette 
as  a  top-dressing  for  lawns.  Do  you  approve  of 
it,  and  if  so,  at  what  rate  per  acre  should  it  be 
applied? 

It  is  also  recommended  by  various  authorities 
to  use  weak  guano- water  ”  for  newly  planted 
trees  and  shrubs.  And  yet  I  never  saw  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  in  what  'proportions  guano  and  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  mixed  for  this  purpose.  Can  you 
inform  a  tyro  on  this  point? 

It  would  gratify  me,  and  I  presume  it  would 
many  of  your  readers,  if  you  would  give  us  your 
views  at  length,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving 
the  grass  of  lawns.  Some  of  us,  having  our 
grounds  already  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
cannot  well  plow,  manure,  and  seed  down  afresh; 
but  we  can  procure  guano,  poudrette,  bone  dust, 
charcoal,  ashes,  &c.,  to  apply  as  a  .top-dressing. 
Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  these  manures  as  a  top-dressing?  My 
soil  is  a  clayey  loam.  G. 

Guano  forms  a  powerful  top-dressing  for  lawns, 
when  properly  applied.  At  this  season,  it  must 
be  in  a  state  of  solution.  Many  times  its  bulk  of 
water  is  required,  but  the  solution  will  be  too 
strong  for  the  plants  with  less  than  about  80  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be  applied  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  so  as  to  give  about  300  lbs.  of 
the  solid  guano  to  the  acre. 

Sowing  the  powdered  guano  late  in  autumn 
broad- cast  over  the  grass,  to  be  washed  in  by  the 
rains,  has  been  found  to  produce  an  excellent  re¬ 
sult.  The  grass  at  this  time  consisting  principally 
of  tough  and  dry  leaves,  is  not  injured  by  the 
caustic  nature  of  this  powerful  manure. 

Not  having  had  any  experience  with  poudrette, 
we  cannot  give  precise  instructions,  but  if  applied 
to  grass,  autumn  is  unquestionably  the  best  time 
for  the  application. 

No  perfect  lawn,  such  as  will  endure  drouths 
with  impunity,  and  retain  its  fresh  green  through 
the  heat  of  summer,  can  be  had  without  a  deeply 
trenched  and  deeply  enriched  soil.  But  top- 
dressings  with  any  good  manure  will  serve  materi¬ 
ally  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  and  liquid  manure  is 
still  more  efficacious.  The  application  of  the  drain¬ 
age  of  sewers,  has  been  found  to  effect  wonders, 
in  some  experiments  in  Britain ;  its  effect  could 
not  be  less  in  our  dryer  climate.  The  pcrfedt  free¬ 
dom  with  which  the  fertilizing  portions  of  liquid 
manure  diffuse  themselves  through  the  soil,  gives 
it  extraordinary  efficacy.  Charcoal,  in  itself,  pos¬ 
sesses  little  or  no  fertilizing  power;  bone  dust  and 
ashes,  in  moderate  quantities,  would  generally  be 
useful.  — ** — 

Trench-plowing  Gardens. 

Many  persons  who  are  well  satisfied  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  advantages  which  would  result  from  trenching 
their  gardens,  are  deterred  from  it  on  account  of 
the  cost.  For  these,  trench-plowing  is  just  the 
thing.  This,  as  every  one  may  know,  differs 
from  sub-soiling  by  turning  up  and  mixing 
with  top-soil  that  portion  beneath  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  furrow,  while  the  sub-soil  plow  only 
loosens  without  raising  to  the  surface.  The  sub¬ 
soil  plow  will  always  be  found  highly  advantage¬ 


ous  in  preparing  for  the  trench-plow,  which  will 
perform  its  work  much  deeper  and  more  perfect¬ 
ly  if  the  sub-soil  has  been  previously  pulverized. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  description  of  a  trench 
plow,  with  a  narrow  share  and  mold-board,  and 
with  a  high  arching  beam,  whose  lower  side  was 
twenty  inches  above  the  point  of  the  share.  It 
followed  in  the  ordinary  furrow',  and  the  horses 
were  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  dial  clevis,  so  as 
to  throw  the  plow  on  one  side,  and  both  animals 
could  walk  on  the  hard  ground,  instead  of  the  off 
horse  being  compelled  to  tread  upon  the  deep, 
mellow  earth  in  the  furrow,  which  is  not.  only  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  animal,  but  injurious  to  the  soil. 

Soils  deepened  in  this  way,  and  well  manured, 
will  not  suffer  as  other  soils  from  drouth,  and 
most  garden  crops  grown  upon  them  will  be  large, 
fine,  and  uniformly  of  high  quality 


Management  of  Old  Orchards. 

Many  old  orchards,  now  to  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  rough  and  mossy  trunks,  and 
thick  masses  of  stunted  or  half  dead  branches; 
bearing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  small  crops  of 
fruit,  with  specimens  too  small,  and  too  deficient  in 
flavor,  either  for  profitable  marketing  or  for  home 
use.  Those  who  may  have  such  orchards  in  their 
possession,  will  find  some  excellent  hints  in  the 
following  statement,  condensed  from  the  report  of 
Daniel  Stickney,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  to  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

I  commenced  with  my  trees  nine  years  ago 
last  April.  They  had  been  neglected  till  their 
tops  were  a  complete  hedge  of  green  and  dry 
branches.  I  first  removed  all  the  dry  limbs,  and 
all  the  green  ones  that  interfered ;  leaving  the 
heart  of  the  trees  in  proper  condition  for  growth. 
In  one  year,  I  commenced  grafting  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  remaining  top,  using  grafting  wrax, 
and  watching  the  trees  through  the  season,  and 
carefully  removing  all  new  sprouts  which  would 
overgrow  the  scions.  I  commenced  at  the  top, 
and  inserted  grafts  for  three  successive  years — by 
which  time  enough  were  growing  to  form  a  good 
new  top,  removing  all  redundant  sprouts  in  the 
mean  time.  The  fourth  year,  all  the  remaining 
branches  were  cut  off.  The  first  grafts  fruited 
the  fourth  year,  and  have  never  since  failed  to 
yield  a  fair  crop.  The  orchard  has  about  30  trees, 
and  I  have  gathered  from  it  this  year  36  barrels 
of  grafted  fruit,  of  about  ten  choice  varieties. 

Encouraged  by  my  success,  I  have  commenced 
an  older  and  much  decayed  orchard,  which  now 
promises  equal  success;  and  I  conclude  that  no 
outlay  on  the  farm  is  more  sure  or  will  pay  more 
liberally  than  our  old  orchards,  if  managed  as 
they  should  be.” 

Sulphur  for  Cueculio. — Fumigating  plum  and 
nectarine  trees  early  in  the  morning  to  repel  the 
curculio,  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  lately, 
and  where  the  insects  are  not  very  numerous,  has 
been  attended  with  success.  The  following  mode, 
which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  appears  to  be  of  more  easy  application 
and  of  more  certain  results : — A  pan  is  filled  with 
chips,  with  sulphur  intermixed,  and  being  subjec¬ 
ted  to  slow  combustion,  so  as  to  remain  three  or 
four  days,  is  placed  under  the  tree.  This  is  well 
worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the 
smell  of  brimstone,  but  its  efficacy  can  be 
proved  by  experience.  . 


The  Goliah  Strawberry. 

One  of  the  last  fruits  to  which  the  lamented  A. 
J.  Downing  called  attention, ‘in  the  pages  of  the 
Horticulturist,  was  a  strawberry  sent  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Son,  the  respected  nurserymen 
of  New- York,  called  the  u  Goliah,”  the  favorable 
accounts  of  which  there  given  by  Mr.  Downing, 
appear  to  us  to  derive  new  interest  from  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  recently  been  put  forward  by  Mr. 
James  Kitley,  of  Lyncombe  Yale  Nursery,  Bath, 
England,  as  to  its  bearing  qualities,  which  he  thus 
describes: — 

A  bed  36  feet  by  9  feet,  six  years  old,  produced  the 
lsst  season  90  quarts  of  fine  large  fruit ;  and  a  bed  36 
feet  square,  three  years  old,  in  which  the  plants  were 
2  1-2  feet  apart,  produced  255  quarts  of  high  colored 
pine  flavored  fruit. 

We  give,  from  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist, 
a  figure  of  this  fine  variety.  Mr.  Downing’s  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  its  merits ; 
and  we  shall  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Hull,  and  any 
other  growers  of  it,  how  far  Mr.  Kitley’s  state¬ 
ment  of  its' produce  agrees  with  its  yield  in  this 
country.  We  hope  our  friends  will  make  a  mem¬ 
orandum,  to  oblige  us  with  this  information  when 
the  season  arrives,  and  Mr.  Longworth  among 
them ;  for  it  is  most  desirable,  (as  it  will  be  one  of 
our  special  objects)  to  ascertain  and  record,  for 
general  information,  the  comparative  real  value 
of  new  fruits  of  all  kinds.  And  this,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  can  only  be  efficiently  done  by  the  aid  of 


our  friends.  In  giving  the  crops  of  many  small 
fruits,  and  of  the  strawberry  in  particular,  the 
number  of  berries,  of  average  size,  that  are  requisite 
to  weigh  a  pound ,  should  be  stated.  This  is  a 
great  assistance  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  es¬ 
timate  ;  although  we  by  no  means  intend  to  im¬ 
ply  that  size  is  the  primary  test  of  excellence. 
Far  from  it.  B.  M. 

The  Clinton  Grape. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist,  who  has 
kept  specimens  till  mid- winter,  “as  fresh  and  as 
perfect  as  they  came  from  the  vine,”  considers 
this  variety  superior  to  any  other  for  its  keeping 
qualities,  which  appears  quite  probable  from  its 
very  high-flavored  juice,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
those  who  practice  preserving  fresh  cherries, 
which  resemble  grapes  in  texture,  that  the  Dukes 
and  Morellos,  corresponding  in  their  flavor  to  that 
of  the  Clinton  grape,  remain  in  a  finer  state  of 
preservation  than  other  cherries.  Will  not  this 
characteristic  of  the  Clinton  grape,  in  connection 
with  its  extraordinary  vigor  of  growth,  its  entire 
freedom  from  rot,  and  its  productiveness,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  grapes  for  marketers, 
to  preserve  for  winter  sales? 

Although  this  variety  ripens  some  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella  and  Catawba, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  hot  summer  is  best 
for  developing  its  full  flavor,  as  we  observe  it  is 
more  highly  spoken  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati  than  farther  north ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Plattsburgh,  as  a  friend  informs  us,  its  quality 
becomes  so  poor  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  — o — 

Grape  Culture. 

The  Cold  Grapery,  from  direct  American  Practioe ; 
being  a  concise  and  detailed  treatise  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  exotic  grape  vine,  under  glass,  without 
artificial  heat.  By  W.  Chorlton,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Green,  Esq.,  Staten  Island,  New-York. 

The  cultivation  of  exotic  grapes  in  cold-houses 
has  spread  very  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  has,  within  a  very  few  years,  become 
a  very  important  and  interesting  branch  of  fruit 
culture.  A  practical  manual  on  this  subject  has 
consequently  been  very  much  needed,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  this  want  supplied  by  the  work  before 
us,  which  is  a  plain,  practical,  unpretending  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  construction  of  cold  graperies,  the 
formation  of  the  borders,  and  the  selection,  plant¬ 
ing,  pruning,  training,  and  general  management 
of  the  vines,  drawn  from  the  author’s  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  an  18mo.  book  of  95  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  no  more  than  what  is  actually  necessary  as  a 
guide  to  beginners.  —— o — 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Sea  Kale. — This  very  agreeable  and  delicate 
early  vegetable  should  be  more  known.  Blanch¬ 
ing  by  covering  with  sand  is  not  so  convenient  as 
an  inverted  box  or  keg,  placed  over  the  plant 
when  just  commencing  its  spring  growth. 

The  Bassano  Beet. — This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  early  beet,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
pure  seed.  ¥e  cultivated  this  variety  in  1841. 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  and  the  beets,  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  were  as  flat  and  as  smooth 
as  a  Norfolk  turnep.  All  that  we  have  lately 
procured  or  seen  exhibited  at  fairs,  are  evidently 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  turnep  beet,  and  are 
considerably  irregular  or  ribbed  in  form. 

Varieties  of  Pie  Plant. — Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  the  Rhubarb  or  pie  plant,  are  noticed 
in  the  Midland  Florist,  which  may  be  worthy  of 
careful  trial  in  this  country,  when  they  shall  be 
introduced  for  sale.  Among  the  most  highly 
spoken  of  are  Fox’s  King  Alfred  and  Bailey’s 
Monarch ,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  “  excel¬ 
lent.”  The  last  named  is  rather  the  earliest  of 
the  two,  quite  as  forward  as  Prince  Albert,  and 
both  are  declared  to  be  u  infinitely”  superior  to 
it.  Bailey’s  Monarch  is  erect  in  habit,  handsome, 
both  in  foilage  and  stem,  and  of  exquisite  flavor. 
Fox’s  King  Alfred  is  stated  to  be  ready  to  pull 
when  the  Victoria  is  peeping  out  of  the  ground — 
is  very  large,  of  beautiful  color,  and  excellent  for 
cooking.  Linn oeus  is  a  very  productive,  high  fla¬ 
vored,  second-early  sort.  Sanguinea  is  of  a  fine 
blood  color,  rather  late,  and  has  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fine  flavor.  Myatt’s  Victoria  is  su¬ 
perseding  most  other  sorts  for  size  and  quality. 
The  following  sorts  are  given  as  the  best  selection 
for  a  succession: — Bailey’s  Monarch,  Fox’s  King 
Alfred,  Myatt’s  Linnaeus,  and  Myatt’s  Victoria. 
The  following  varieties  are  discarded: — Giant 
Scarlet,  White  Perfection,  Jamesii,  Lee’s  Seedling 
and  Mitchell’s  Prince  Albert. 


Importance  of  Draining  Orchards. 

Robert  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  results 
of  draining  an  orchard,  which  was  planted  upon  a 
retentive  marly  clay.  The  trees  grew  tolerably  at 
first,  but  afterwards  very  poorly,  and  in  twelve 
years  ceased  growing  and  some  died.  It  was  then 
determined  to  drain  the  land — 3,000  feet  of  tile 
were  laid,  three  feet  deep,  and  48  feet  apart  in 
parallel  lines.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  3,000 
feet  more  were  laid  30  inches  deep  between  the 
others,  making  the  drains  24  feet  apart — the 
ground  was  dug  8  inches  deep  and  the  trees  pru¬ 
ned.  The  orchard  bore  75  bushels  the  next  year, 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  any  former  year,  and 
those  so  stunted  that  they  had  not  made  any 
growth  for  years,  now  sent  up  vigorous  shoots. 
They  continued  in  this  fine  condition  for  years,  up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  making  shoots  often  three 
feet  long.  — ©* — 

Washes  for  the  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Working  Farmer,  in  speaking  of  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  lime  wash,  objects  to  it  on  account  of 
its  quick  conversion  from  a  caustic  state  to  the 
state  of  carbonate,  forming  a  hard  crust  upon  the 
surface,  and  preventing  the  perspiration  of  the 
bark.  Soap  is  recommended  on  account  of  its 
well  known  mildness,  and  consequent  safety  of 
application,  at  the  same  time  that  it  preserves  its 
causticity  for  an  indefinite  period,  assisting  in  the 
destruction  of  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  softening 
and  cleansing  the  bark,  as  each  successive  rain 
washes  down  a  portion.  A  solution  of  soda 
(known  as  bleacher’s  sodaNo.  1.)  is  most  strongly 
recommended,  for  its  power  to  cleanse,  soften  and 
render  healthy  the  bark.  For  using,  a  pound  is 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  We  mention  these 
applications  in  order  that  our  fruit  raising  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  for  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  results.  — -«* — 

Treatment  of  Injured  Trees. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  for  last  week,  I  no¬ 
tice  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  Forsyth’s  compound  for  injured 
fruit  trees.  I  presume  he  has  not  made  use  of 
it  himself,  or  he  would  say  so  distinctly.  I  tried  a 
great  many  experiments  with  it  some  years  since, 
and  being  finally  convinced  that  its  healing  quali¬ 
ties  depended  solely  upon  its  capacity  for  excluding 
the  air,  I  have  since  abandoned  its  use,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  other  materials  which  will  an¬ 
swer  equally  well,  which  are  much  less  trouble¬ 
some  to  procure  and  apply.  Gum  shellac,  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  is  as  good  an  application  as  can 
be  made  to  small  wounds,  and  in  larger  places, 
(as  where  part  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  is  decayed.) 
I  have  found  common  grafting  clay  or  wax  to  an¬ 
swer  certainly  as  well  as  Forsyth’s  composition. 

Forsyth’s  book  was  published  fifty  years  ago,  at 
which  time  horticulture  was  not  as  well  understood 
by  the  people  generally  as  at  present.  He  was  the 
king’s  gardener,  and  anything  coming  from  hirq 
would  possess  more  than  its  intrinsic  value ;  and 
as  for  the  certificates  which  accompany  it,  they 
can  be  had  for  anything,  from  a  manure  to  a  rose. 

However,  I  would  by  no  means  object  to  a  any 
body’s  using  it,  and  will  add  my  testimony  that  it 
is  a  good  plaster  to  keep  the  air  out,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  all  plasters.  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland-.  Burlington,  N.  J.,  March  30. 
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The  Curculio. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  the  curculio,  which  proved 
entirely  successful  in  the  garden  of  one  of  our  ci¬ 
tizens. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  began  to  form,  and  the  cur- 
culios  were  found  to  be  about  the  trees,  he  took  a 
barrel  of  air-slaked  lime  into  the  garden,  and  with 
a  large  shovel  threw  the  lime  among  the  trees, 
covering  them  completely,  and  to  use  his  own 
expression,  “  making  a  'perfect  smudge At  this 
they  seemed  displeased  and  left ;  he  observed  them 
crawling  over  the  lime-covered  fruit  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  but  they  appeared  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  soon  all  left.  Along  in  June  they  again  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  liming  was  repeated, 
which  was  again  successful  in  driving  them  away; 
and  once  again,  just  before  the  plums  began  to 
ripen,  he  gave  the  trees  another  dose,  having  ob¬ 
served  some  curculios  about.  His  trees  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  while  there  were  but  few  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  city.  A.  large  branch,  loaded, 
was  exhibited  at  the  August  exhibition  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Horticultural  Society.  I  have  no  doubt  this 
course  would  prove  successful  if  thoroughly  tried, 
and  where  the  trees,  as  in  this  case,  are  sheltered 
from  violent  winds.  Chas.  Betts.  Detroit,  Feb. 

Hardy  Peaches  for  Oswego. 

The  Beckworth  Peach. — This  peach  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Dr.  Beckworth,  near  this  city.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy,  a  fine  grower-,  and  never  mildews,  and  a 
great  and  constant  bearer.  Fruit  from  medium  to  large 
— color  red  next  the  sun — flesh  yellow,  rich  and  good ; 
red  at  the  stone,  which  is  small  for  so  large  a  fruit — ripe 
the  first  of  Sept.  This  peach  sometimes  reaches,  in  good 
cultivated  gardens,  nine  and  ten  inches  in  circumference. 
All  know  the  past  season  has  been  an  unusual  hard  one 
for  peaches.  The  Beckworth  Peach  with  me,  gave  a  fine 
crop,  whereas  the  Early  Tillotson,  and  other  fine  varie¬ 
ties,  produced  none.  N.  Goodsell  informed  me  that  in 
this  county,  wherever  he  found  the  Beckworth  peach 
tree,  he  found  peaches. 

We  have  another  fine  peach,  found  growing  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Esq.  Lord,  in  this  city,  name  unknown,  though 
we  sometimes  call  it  the  Lord  Peach,  to  distinguish  it 
from  others.  The  tree  makes  a  round,  bushy,  hard 
young  growth,  short  and  strong ;  slightly  mildews  at  the 
top — leaves  large,  deep  serrated.  The  leaves  on  this 
tree  are  never  affected  with  the  curl.  Fruit  medium  in 
size,  speckled  with  red  next  the  sun — flesh,  white,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  first  rate — ripens  with  the  Early  Tillotson, 
and  equal  to  it  in  flavor.  The  White  Imperial  and 
Cole’s  fearly  Bed,  and  a  few  others,  promise  well.  S. 
Worden.  Minetto,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes. 


Peach  Stocks  for,  Plums. — These  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  denounced  by  cultivators  gene¬ 
rally,  and  yet  in  some  instances  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  well.  S.  L.  Goodale,  of  Saco,  Maine, 
an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator,  states  that 
out  of  five  hundred  young  trees,  planted  with  care 
in  the  best  possible  soil,  not  one  in  twenty  ever 
paid  the  first  cost  of  the  tree.  Other  experiments 
resulted  still  more  unfavorably,  all  perishing  after 
cumbering  the  ground  from  two  to  five  and  seven 
years.  He  gives  an  exception  however  in  case  of 
a  tree  of  the  Imperial  Gage,  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  this  purpose,  which  grew  twenty  five  feet 
high,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  bore  bushels  of 
fruit.  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor, an  equally  skil¬ 
ful  cultivator,  entertains  a  more  favorble  opinion 


of  peach  stocks,  and  describes  a  tree  in  his  garden 
which  for  seven  years  has  grown  finely  and  borne 
enormous  crops,  the  branches  resembling  clusters 
of  grapes,  or  strings  of  onions. 


Manetti  Stocks. — The  Manetti  Rose  has  been 
cultivated  for  some  years  past  in  this  country,  but 
Avhat  success  has  generally  attended,  its  use  as 
stocks  for  budding,  we  have  not  been  informed. 
A  late  number  of  the  Gardener'>s  Chronicle,  pre¬ 
sents  some  very  favorable  reports.  A  border  of 
pillar  roses,  was  planted  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
chiefly  with  varieties  of  Hybrid  China,  and  Hy¬ 
brid  Bourbon,  a  part  budded  on  Manetti,  and  a 
part  on  the  Dog  rose.  At  the  present  time,  those 
budded  on  Manetti  stocks,  exhibit  an  appearance 
of  great  vigor,  and  present  a  strong  contrast  with 
those  on  the  Dog  rose.  The  former  are  seven  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  among  them  are  Baronne 
Prevost,  Charles  Duval,  Legonne,  Parigot,  &,c. 
They  are  ten  years  old,  and  the  union  between  bud 
and  stock  is  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  following  -sorts  are  mentioned  as 
succeeding  very  finely  on  this  stock:' — “  Standard 
of  Marengo,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Baronne  Pre¬ 
vost,  Beranger,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Baronne  Hal- 
lez  (  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  rose  ever  seen,) 
Geant  des  Batailles,  &c.” 


Fruitfulness  of  Budded  and  Boot-grafted 
Trees. — Some  months  since,  we  published  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the  North -Western 
Fruit  Convention — we  have  just  received  the  following 
remarks  from  Adnah  Williams,  of  Galesburg,  Ill. 
“  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  fruitfulness 
of  trees,  whether  budded  or  root-grafted — here,  trees 
that  have  been  worked  on  sections  of  roots, — one  of  the 
first  lots  of  trees  planted  here,  brought  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bochester,  (from  Asa  Bowe.  of  Greece,)  wheth¬ 
er  worked  on  whole  or  pieces  of  roots,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  have  almost  universally  proved  unproductive,  hard¬ 
ly  an  exception  to  be  found;  while  trees  sold  from  an¬ 
other  nursery  commenced  here  some  years  afterwards, 
which  were  budded,  have,  almost  without  exception, 
proved  very  fruitful.”  Some  varieties  are  usually 
very  productive,  others  the  reverse' — we  do  not  see  on 
what  principle  this  peculiarity  of  those  sorts  could  be 
so  essentially  changed  by  the  mode  of  propagation — un¬ 
less  budding  serves  to  render  them  more  like  dwarfs, 
and  consequently  tends  to  the  production  of  fruit-buds. 
But  facts  are  facts,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  of  further 
examination.  • - 

Dwarf  Pears  for  Market. — A  writer  in  the 
Maine  Farmer,  proposes  the  four  following  varie¬ 
ties,  for  profit,  in  the  following  proportions  for 
every  hundred,  which  is  a  good  selection: — 

50  Louise  Bonne  Jersey, 

20  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

20  Beurre  d’Aremberg, 

10  Glout  Morceau,  (strong  soil.) 


Large  and  Small  Trees. — Dr.  Emmons,  in  his 
geological  report,  mentions  evergrees  ti’ees  on  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  mountains,  so  reduced  in  growth  by  altitude  as 
to  be  only  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  Humboldt,  in  his 
“  Cosmos,”  speaks  of  a  species  of  pine  only  three  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
has  seen  pine  trees  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  that 
measured  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high,  which 
however  were  mere  liliputians  compared  to  the  giants  of 
the  western  coast  in  Oregon  and  California,  some  of  them 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  260  feet  high — one,  measured 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  was  318  feet.  A  single  tree  in 
Astoria  has  made  a  hundred  thousand  shingles,  which 
sold  for  $1500,  in  gold. 
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Protection  of  Stock  During  Winter. 


It  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the  farmer,  to  decide  the 
question  whether  stock  should  be  sheltered  during  win¬ 
ter.  Having  been  largely  engaged,  for  many  years,  in 
the  wool  growing,  business,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  an¬ 
swering  the  question  affirmatively.  I  found  it  the  high¬ 
est  economy  to  have  large  and  commodious  shedding  for 
all  my  sheep, though  built  in  the  cheapest  manner ;  deem¬ 
ing  it  unwise  to  expend  more  money  than  was  essential 
to  the  object  in  view,  viz :  to  protect  the  stock  and  hay 
in  the  racks  from  the  rain  and  snow.  Having  selected 
some  place  near  a  spring,  on  a  dry  soil,  ground  inclining 
sufficiently  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  protected  by  rising  ground  from  the  prevailing 
storms,  I  planted  three  rows  of  posts — the  middle  range 
on  the  inside ;  which  rough  frame  work  was  covered  with 
boards  with  little  expense.  The  roof  should  have  a 
pitch  of  about  40  to  45  degrees.  Where  the  situation 
was  exposed,  I  boarded  up  the  sides  to  keep  off  the 
winds. 

With  such  rough  structures,  my  success  was  eminent¬ 
ly  gratifying,  as  compared  with  my  former  barbarous 
practice  of  .  feeding  my  hay  on  the  ground  off  the  stacks. 
I  have  carried  flocks  of  two  thousand  sheep  through  our 
hardest  winters,  with  a  loss  of  something  less  than  three 
per  cent.  By  getting  the  sheep  into  good  order  in  the 
fall — taking  good  care  of  them  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember— giving  them  the  privilege  of  the  sheds  during 
winter,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  good  hay  in  the  day, 
I  was  saved  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  die  off  like 
rotten  sheep  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Whether  the  theory 
of  Liebig  is  correct  or  not,  viz :  that  the  lower  the  degree 
of  cold  to  which  the  body  is  exposed,  the  more  fuel  must 
be  added  in  the  form  of  provender  to  keep  up  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  animal  warmth ;  this  I  know,  that  the  same 
amount  of  provender  goes  infinitely  farther  in  keeping 
up  a  certain  condition,  when  they  are  sheltered,  than 
when  exposed  to  the  storms ;  and  in  support  of  Liebig's 
theory,  would  cite  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  sheep 
will  consume  only  about  one-half  the  amount- of  hay 
during  a  warm  winter,  as  compared  with  a  very  severe 
w  S’ter ;  also,  another  fact,  that  when  sheep,  by  previ¬ 
ous  bad  management,  are  permitted  to  get  very  low  by 
the  month  of  March,  you  cannot  by  any  skill  preserve 
them  when  unsheltered.  Give  the  same  sheep  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  shedding,  and  by  care,  they  will  not  only  live 
but  improve  through  spring.  Is  it  not  preposterous — 
nay,  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  health  of  sheep  is 
improved,  the  vital  organs  strengthened,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  invigorated,  by  having  the  wool  soaked  in  the 
cold  rains  of  spring  and  winter  for  days  in  succession, 
then  suddenly  frozen  into  a  mass  by  the  cold  freezing 
weather,  which  invariably  follows  the  rains  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  or  by  having  the  snow  which  falls  on  their  backs 
and  sides,  trickling  down  their  bodies  as  melted  by  the 
animal  heat.  Our  sheep  are  the  creatures  of  art ;  we 
must  care  for  them  as  we  have  made  them.  In  a  state 
of  nature,  they  are  capable  of  enduring  the  rigors  of 
the  seasons.  * 

The  analogy  between  man  and  the  brutes,  is  the  ram¬ 
part  behind  which  those  conservatives  of  barbarous  cus¬ 
toms  and  habitudes  try  to  entrench  themselves.  Grant 
it,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Take  a  large  mass  of 
people  of  certain  stages  of  society,  where  they  have  been 
exposed  to  hardships  and  exposure — how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  situation,  while  some  of 
them  have  strength  of  constitution  to  outlive  them.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  our  times  and  of  the  past,  show  that  the  average 
of  life  is  now  nearly  double  in  England,  to  what  it  was 
under  Henry  VIII.  And  why?  At  present,  they  are 
better  protected  and  fed.  Take  all  the  stages  from  bar¬ 
barism  to  the  highest  civilization  of  our  own  times,  and 
see  wh  ere  population  increases  in  the  largest  proportion 
independent  of  immigration  and  other  extraneous  causes? 
I  answer,  where  man  is  best  sheltered  and  fed. 

I  am  inclined  to  treat  this  absurd  hypothesis  of  <e  ex¬ 


posure,”  the  more  seriously,  because  we  instinctively 
imbibe  the  impression  that  exposure  is  the  parent  of 
hardihood,  not  only  as  to  man  but  to  brutes — whereas 
reason  and  experience  enlighten  our  sober  second 
thoughts.  G.  E.  H.  Brownsville,  Penn.,  Feb.,  1853. 


Merits  of  Different  Breeds  of  Sheep. 

It  is  a  commonly  admitted  fact,  that  fine  wool  cannot 
he  produced  in  New-England  with  profit.  The  income 
from  fine  wooled  sheep  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the 
fleece,  and  that  has  fallen  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  tbe  south  and  west  we  have  a  vast  territo¬ 
ry,  in  which  wool  can  be  afforded  at  far  less  than  its 
present  prices. 

The  cost  of  keeping  sheep  in  New-England  cannot 
he  estimated  at  less  than  $2,  while  in  the  south  and  west, 
sheep  are  pastured  during  the  entire  year  for  a  shilling. 
Against  such  odds,  even  the  shrewdness  of  Yankeedom 
is  impotent.  We  must  retire  and  leave  this  field  of  la¬ 
bor  to  those  who  have  greater  natural  advantages.  En¬ 
ergy  and  skill  may  defer  tbe  time,  yet  it  must  soon  come 
when  this  class  of  sheep  will  as  certainly  pass  away 
from  us,  as  population  and  the  value  of  our  land  shall 
increase.  The  importation  of  fine  wooled  sheep  for  cul¬ 
tivation  here,  is  misdirected  enterprise  and  capital. 
Such  animals,  no  matter  how  large  and  beautiful,  if 
they  have  no  recommendation  but  their  wool,  they  must 
take  the  course  of  empire  westward.  The  increase  of 
population,  which  is  driving  out  our  flocks  of  fine  wool¬ 
ed  sheep,  requires  the  cultivation  of  a  race  of  sheep 
which,  in  addition  to  their  fleece,  shall  furnish  our  po¬ 
pulation  with  food.  In  this  business  there  is  now  but 
little  competition,  and  superior  mutton  commands  extra¬ 
vagant  prices.  The  few  who  have  engaged  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  sheep,  are  reaping  a  rich  pecuniary 
harvest.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  are  keeping 
sheep  for  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  head  of  annual  in¬ 
come.  All  these  ought  to  know,  and  so  far  as  my  hum¬ 
ble  efforts  can  go,  they  shall  know,  the  important  secret 
that  some  of  us  are  receiving  an  annual  income  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  head,  from  sheep  costing  but  a  trifle  more 
than  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cost. 

With  such  views,  I  disposed  of  all  my  fine  wooled 
sheep  four  year  since.  I  had  then  to  select  a  new  stock. 
The  qualities  I  wished  to  secure  were  large  size ,  good 
constitution ,  early  maturity ,  and  a  disposition  to  in¬ 
crease  in  flesh  and  fat. 

That  I  might  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  different  kinds,  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  reading,  correspondence,  and  travel,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  breeds  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  My  impressions  concerning  a  few  of  these  va¬ 
rieties,  may  be  of  service  to  others  in  a  similar  position. 
The  first  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  then  re¬ 
cently  imported 

French  Merino. 

This  kind  of  sheep  had  the  desirable  qualities  of  large 
size  and  heavy  fleece,  but  there  is  in  this  country  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  Merino  mutton,  which,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  makes  it  impolitic  to  breed  them  for 
mutton  sheep.  There  is  one  other  obvious  objection  to 
them.  On  opening  their  fleece  it  appears  full  of  a  fluid 
which  is  in  the  form  of  small,  yellowish  shining  globules, 
except  near  the  surface,  where  it  forms  with  dust,  &c., 
a  dark  and  hard  crust.  This  fluid  proves  to  be  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  constant  excretion  from  the  skin  of  the  animal. 
Such  a  drain  upon  the  constitution  of  any  animal, 
would  seem  unfavorable  to  their  rapid  increase.  But 
this  excretion  proves  on  analysis  to  he  still  worse  than  it 
appears,  for  it  is  composed  largely  of  animal  fat,  which 
is  the  very  substance  we  wish  to  retain.  Another  cir¬ 
cumstance  is,  that  this  excretion  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  more  highly  they 
are  fed,  the  faster  does  the  fat  pass  of  through  the  skin. 
My  conclusion  was,  that  this  sheep  might  be  useful 
where  wool  was  the  only  object,  but  that  it  was  not  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  mutton  sheep. 

The  South  Down. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  distinct  variety,  and  is 
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Derby  Cow. 


The  original  breed  of  cattle  in  Derbyshire,  (England)  was  long-horned.  It  was  valued  for  the 
dairy,  the  cows  giving  rich  milk  in  considerable  quantities.  The  above  cut  represents  one  of  the 
cows,  taken  from  Youatt.  The  breed  was  not  readily  disposed  to  fatten,  and  on  this  account  has 
given  way  to  the  Short-horns. 


very  successfully  grown  in  in  this  country.  When  well 
bred,  their  constitution  is  good,  the  fleece  is  of  medium 
weight  and  fineness,  they  rear  fine  lambs,  and  are  very 
superior  mutton.  This  breed  has  no  fault,  and  but  one 
deficiency — it  does  not  grow  large  enough  to  compete 
with  the 

Leicesters. 

This  variety  of  sheep  is  with  many  a  favorite.  There 
are  a  few  flocks  in  this  country  under  careful  culture, 
which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  elegance  of  their 
anatominal  structure  indicates  a  long  course  of  pure 
breeding,  and  perhaps  an  over  degree  of  refinement. 
The  system  called  in-and-in  breeding,  may  be  carried 
too  far,  and  cannot  be  safely  practiced  but  by  judicious 
selections  by  careful  and  scientific  breeders.  Purity 
may  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  weight  of  fleece, 
and  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution.  There  remarks 
are  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  Leicester  sheep 
in  this  country. 

Cots  wold. 

I  have  selected  this  breed  of  sheep  for  my  own  culti¬ 
vation,  as  combining  more  desirable  qualities  as  a  mut¬ 
ton  sheep,  than  any  other  known  variety.  Its  large  size 
removes  it  from  all  competition  except  with  the  Leices¬ 
ter.  Compared  with  them  the  appearance  of  the  Cots- 
wold  indicates  a  more  recent  origin,  less  refinement  of 
anatomy,  less  delicacy  of  style,  equal  beauty  of  form, 
less  liability  to  disease,  and  that  greater  vigor  of  consti¬ 
tution  given  by  the  fresh  blood  of  a  now  and  rising  race. 
Some  of  the  best  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  are  now  known 
as  New-Oxfordshires.  I  am  keeping  both  varieties,  and 
have  yet  had  no  reason  to  regret  my  selection. 

They  are  prolific. — After  two  years  of  age  they  usu¬ 
ally  bring  twins.  The  lambs  become  fat,  and  are  worth 
in  autumn  five  dollars  to  the  butcher.  Selected  for  breed¬ 
ing,  the  lambs  sell  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars 
each.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  who  had  fourteen  of  this 
class  of  sheep,  informed  me  that  he  one  year  raised  from 
them  twenty-eight  lambs,  and  sold  them  for  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

Their  wool  is  profitable. — The  wool  of  this  sheep, 
compared  with  the  Merino,  is  dry,  clean,  and  less  soft. 


The  staple  is  very  long.  No  other  sheep  produce  so 
heavy  a  fleece  of  pure  wool.  Some  washed  fleeces  have 
weighed  as  high  as  twenty  pounds.  A  friend  in  Virgin¬ 
ia  informs  me  that  he  has  sheared  from  the  same  sheep, 
over  thirty-seven  pounds  of  clean  washed  wool  in  two 
consecutive  years.  This  wool  sells  at  thirty  cents 
per  pound.  The  lightest  fleeces  are  from  bearing  ewes, 
and  these  will  average- seven  pounds  each,  so  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  wool  selling  higher  by  the  fleece. 

These  sheep  are  hardy. — I  have  kept  them  three 
years,  and  have  not  had  a  case  of  disease  among  them. 
Their  long  heavy  fleece  protects  them  from  cold,  and 
turns  off  the  storms. 

They  come  to  early  maturity. — They  may  be  fatted 
with  profit  when  a  year  old.  At  two  I  have  seen  them 
fatted  with  very  little  grain,  and  sold  to  the  butcher  for 
eighteen  dollars  each. 

They  are  disposed  to  become  fat. — It  is  well  known 
that  a  given  amount  of  food  will  produce  a  far  greater 
amount  of  valuable  fat  and  flesh  on  some  animals  than 
others.  Grain  fed  to  these  sheep,  produces  more  pounds 
of  meat  than  when  fed  to  swine,  and  the  meat  sells  high¬ 
er  by  the  pound.  The  Genesee  Farmer  notices  expe¬ 
riments  in  England  on  this  very  point.  The  food  is  care¬ 
fully  weighed  and  fed  to  the  differents  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  result  proves  that  a  given  amount  of  food  pro¬ 
duces  more  Cotswold  mutton  than  any  other  kind. 

These  sheep  obtain  a  great  size — A  standing  premi¬ 
um  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  a  sheep  weighing  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  the  mutton,  has  been  taken  by  this  breed 
alone.  The  wool  will  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  until 
three  years  of  age.  They  have  then  been  fatted  to  weigh 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  sold  for  twenty -five  dollars 
each.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  this  breed  of  sheep 
to  furnish  specimens  approaching  four  hundred  pounds, 
live  weight.  The  two  premium  sheep  of  this  kind  in 
England,  last  year,  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  and  for  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

These  sheep  are  well  adapted  to  small  farms,  and 
thrive  best  in  small  flocks.  The  farmer  of  small  means 
will  find  that  with  good  care,  fifteen  of  these  sheep  will 
produce  as  large  an  income  as  one  hundred  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind,  and  a  much  larger  profit. 
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As  ornaments  to  the  grounds  of  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  taste,  this  variety  of  sheep  is  unrivaled.  They 
have  no  taste  for  roving,  never  escape  from  their  enclo¬ 
sure,  are  quiet  and  harmless  among  shrubbery  and  trees, 
gentle  and  even  affectionate  and  grateful  among  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  great  square  forms  and  fleeces  of  snowy 
whiteness,  are  suggestive  of  comfort  and  good  cheer, 
and  their  broad  countenances  beam  with  a  quiet  content¬ 
ment  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  which  a  wise  man  might 
well  envy. 

To  many,  the  humble  occupations  and  quiet  pleasures 
of  rural  life,  appear  insipid,  but  for  myself,  I  glory  in 
the  sentiment  which  the  great  bard  of  nature  has  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  his  shepherd — “  I  am  a  true  laborer; 
I  earn  that  I  eat,  I  get  that  I  wear,  I  owe  no  man  hate, 
envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men’s  good,  con¬ 
tent  with  my  harm,  and  the.  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to 
see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  play.”  John  T. 
Andrew.  West  Cornwall ,  Ct. 


Stocks  and  Crops  in  Caledonia  County,  Vt. 

No  one  interested  in  fanning  operations  can  pass  through 
Caledonia  County,  without  observing  every  where  nu¬ 
merous  evidences  of  the  genuine  thrift  and  manly  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  cultivators  or  her  fertile  soil.  The 
true  spirit  of  improvement  seems  to  be  hovering  over 
their  beautiful  farms,  counselling  them  to  greater  effort 
for  the  elevation  of  their  profession  to  its  true  rank  and 
dignity.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  that  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  experiment  and  improvement,  prevails 
among  the  mass  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  rationale  of  their 
business.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  travelling  the 
old  paths  their  ancestors  trod,  but  with  a  noble  enthu¬ 
siasm,  are  launching  boldly  out  upon  a  new,  yet  promi¬ 
sing  course  of  culture,  which  augurs  well  of  triumphant 
success.  A  halo  of  light  is  thi'own  into  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  business  by  the  revelations  of  science,  in¬ 
spiring  him  with  a  newer  life  and  prompting  him  to  ex¬ 
ert  a  more  powerful  and  energetic  action. 

The  farmers  of  Caledonia  County  have  caught  this 
spirit.  We  behold  it  in  their  more  generously  cultiva¬ 
ted  fields,  in  their  improved  stock,  and  in  the  almost 
unparalleled  product  of  their  dairies. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  section  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  that  equal  fertility  extends  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills,  affording  the  very  best  pasturage  in  the 
world.  Hence  the  large  quantities  of  beef,  annually 
turned  off  to  market  and  fattened  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
The  stock  of  cattle  are  mostly  the  improved  native. 
They  are  esteemed  the  best  for  the  dairy.  In  some 
parts  of  the  County,  the  Devons  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  preferred  for  working  oxen  and  early  beef.  There 
are  also  some  herds  of  Durhams  and  Ayershires,  which, 
crossed  with  the  native,  produce  very  fine  stock  for  all 
purposes. 

Ira  Brainard,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  has  a  pair  of  steers, 
four  year’s  old,  a  cross  of  the  Devon  with  the  Durham, 
which  weigh  4,300  lbs.  and  girt  eight  feet.  They  have 
not  had  extra  keeping  till  within  a  few  months.  Mr. 
B.  is  preparing  them  for  the  shambles,  and  we  shall 
again  hear  a  report  from  them,  sueh  as  will  do  honor  to 
the  owner  and  the  State. 

i  I  mention  in  this  connection,  a  mammoth  yoke  of  three 
year  old  Durham  steers,  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Waitsfield,  Washington  county,  the  girt  of  which 
is  seven  and  a  half  feet,  weight  3800  lbs.  These  cattle 
are  thought  to  be  the  best  in  Vermont.  In  size  and 
beauty  they  are  seldom  equalled. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Brainard  raised  216  bushels  of  oats 
on  two  acres.  The  ground  had  been  heavily  manured 
from  the  barn -yard,  the  year  previous,  and  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes.  It  yielded  a  profitable  crop.  Six 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  were  sown.  Many  of  the 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  heavy  seeding  with  oats ;  five 
cr»  and  six  bushels  are  commonly  sown  on  an  acre,  where 
J/  the  land  is  rich  and  well  prepared.  Large  crops  are 
7}  raised  in  this  County.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is 
about  60  bushels.  The  best  farmers  get  from  75  to  100 


bushels.  Mr.  Joel  Fletcher,  of  Lyndon,  raised  in  1852, 
2,000  bushels,  worth  42  cents  per  bushel.  His  crop  of 
potatoes  from  22  acres,  amounted  to  7,000  bushels,  worth 
25  cents,  to  be  manufactured  into  starch.  They  were 
the  long  red  variety.  He  also  raised  150  bushels  of 
herds-grass  seed,  which  he  sold  for  $3,30  per  bushel. 
He  uses  large  quantities  of  muck,  mixing  it  equally  with 
stable  manure,  and  applying  it  in  the  spring,  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  Spreads  and 
plows  in  for  potatoes,  and  the  next  year  follows  with 
oats,  and  seeds  down  with  herds-grass  and  clover,  using 
•one  peck -of  the  former  and  10  lbs.  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
F.  has  a  beatiful  herd  of  Devon  cattle.  He  usually  win¬ 
ters  100  head.  One  pair  of  yearling  steers  weighed,  in 
Sept.  1852,  2,050  lbs.  They  followed  their  d!ims  the 
first  summer,  and  have  had  liberal  keeping  since. 

The  farmers  in  this  County  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  turneps  and  carrots  for  their  stock. 
The  largest  crop  of  carrots  wras  raised  last  year  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hodge,  of  St.  Johnsbury.  The  product  on  11 
rods  of  ground,  was  110  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,760 
bushels  per  acre.  The  variety  rvas  the  long  orange  red. 
The  ground  was  heavily  manured  with  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  and  plowed  in  about  tw  elve  inches  deep.  Soil, 
a  black  rich  mould  mixed  with  gravelly  sub-soil.  Seed, 
sown  the  1st  of  May  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and 
thinned  to  four  or  five  inches  distant. 

Wheat  is  raised  with  success  upon  the  higher  hills. 
On  the  low  lands,  the  rust  and  wevils  destroy  the  crop. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  sub-soil,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  return.  Many  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  it 
proved  very  satisfaetorj^.  The  average  crop  is  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

Caledonia  County  has  a  flourishing  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  which  creates  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
fanners,  and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  attaining  the 
true  and  most  important  object  of  making  their  farms 
the  most  productive  with  the  least  expense.  W.  A. 
White.  Lancaster ,  N.  H. 


Young  Lambs. 

To  raise  a  lamb,  that’s  “over  the  dam,” 

Mind  what  I  say,  lie’ll  skip  and  play. 

It  is  a  very  nice  operation  to  raise  a  young  Iamb,  after 
he  refuses  food,  has  a  cold  mouth,  stiff  neck,  &c. 

We  have  been  successful  in  hydropathy  on  man  and 
animals,  contrary  to  old  practice.*  Put  the  lamb  into  a 
bucket  of  water,  as  warm  as  you  can  hold  your  hand 
without  scalding;  let  him  remain  there  about  four  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  all  tremor  subsides.  Then  take  him  out, 
and  wipe  him  over  with  a  warm  cloth  or  sponge,  and  if 
not  too  far  gone,  give  him  a  table -spoonful  of  warm 
drink.  Strong  green  tea,  or  ginger  tea,  adding  sugar 
and  milk,  or  all  mixed  together,  are  good.  Hot  wool 
blankets  should  be  in  readiness,  and  wound  close  around 
him,  covering  all  but  his  head,  from  the  air;  let  there  be 
two  sets,  and  change  often.  As  soon  as  he  is  so  far  re¬ 
vived,  as  to  act  like  eating,  give  him  a  tea -spoonful  or 
two  of  milk,  warm  from  the  ewe,  or  “new  cow’s  milk.” 
As  soon  as  he  is  hungry,  and  not  before,  feed  him  lightly. 
Here  the  great  secret  lies  in  feeding  and  rearing  young 
lambs.  We  are  apt  to  over  feed;  this  often  kills  them. 
Their  stomachs  are  weak,  they  cannot  digest  but  a  little 
at  a  time.  Therefore  feed  but  little  and  often  at  first. 

Let  us  reason — Of  what  use  is  an  extra  quantity 
of  food  forced  into  the  stomach,  where  There  is  not 
sufficient  gastric  juice,  the  solvent  of  the  food,  or  other 
chemical  agents,  which  weak  nature  has  not  at  com¬ 
mand,  to  dissolve  and  digest  the  food  lodged  there  at 
once  'l 

The  stomach  acts  like  the  mill,  which  was  so  over¬ 
fed  as  to  clog  the  wheels.  The  inoffensive  lamb  has  no 
other  remedy,  but  premature  death.  S.  W.  Jewett. 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  March  17,  1853. 


The  care  and  attention  the  farmer  bestows  on  his 
domestic  animals  is  a  sure  index  of  his  thrift,  as  well 
as  of  the  natural  kindness  of  his  disposition. 
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Horn  Distemper,  Horn  Ail,  Hollow  Horn. 

These  terms,  as  every  fanner  knows,  are  synonomous. 
They  are  used  to  represent  a  disease  among  cattle,  which 
is  usually  described  in  the  following  manner : — 

Symptoms. — Coldness  of  the  horn,  dullness  of  the 
eyes,  sluggishness,  want  of  appetite,  a  disposition  to 
lie  down,  and  sudden  and  rapid  falling  off  in  milk.  In 
severe  cases,  the  animal  tosses  its  head,  utters  a  low 
moan,  at  interval?;  and  exhibits  indications  of  great 
pain. 

These  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  but  they  are 
such  as  show  themselves  only  after  the  disease  is  seated, 
and  generally  after  the  malady  exhibits  itself  clearly 
enough  to  be  easily  distinguished  as  above,  twenty-four 
hours  decides  the  point  whether  the  animal  lives  or  dies. 
Now  many  diseases  in  the  animal,  as  well  as  human 
species,  which  are  considered  sudden  and  rapid,  have  in¬ 
cipient  stages,  which  the  observing  eye  can  and  will  de¬ 
tect  and  ward  off,  while  the  careless  and  negligent  leave 
the  matter  too  long,  and  often,  in  consequence,  lose 
a  valuable  animal. 

We  wish  now  to  note  the  incipient  stages  in  horn  dis¬ 
temper,  a  careful  attention  to  which  we  have  never 
known  to  fail  of  warding  off  the  severe  form  of  the 
disease. 

First,  then  we  will  say,  that  horn  distemper  is  gene¬ 
rally,  although  by  no  means  always ,  the  result  of  poor 
keeping  and  poor  care  during  our  long  winter;  some¬ 
times,  however,  whole  families  of  cattle  are  liable  to  it 
from  hereditary  descent. 

When  the  disease  is  the  result  of  poor  keeping,  it 
usually  breaks  out  in  the  spring,  some  months  or  so  be¬ 
fore  time  to  turn  out  to  pasture,  but  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  animals  of  naturally  good  constitution,  though 
threatened  with  the  distemper,  will  weather  through 
the  foddering  season,  and  after  getting  out  to  grass,  will 
even  get  fat  during  the  summer,  but  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  within,  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  break 
out,  which  usually' happens  after  the  first  cold  storm  in 
October.  Every  good  farmer  should  have  an  eye  to  his 
cattle,  he  should  never  let  a  day  go  by  without  noticing 
them.  Horn  ail  may  most  always  be  detected  in  its  in¬ 
cipient  stages.,  by  observing  the  following.  Some  months 
or  more  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  its 
acute  form,  the  bowels  of  the  animal  seem  looser,  the 
dung  is  blacker  and  more  fetid  than  usual,  they  eye  is 
duller,  the  animal  seems  weak  when  walking,  lacks  ani¬ 
mation  and  is  apt  to  loiter  behind  when  driven  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  cattle,  sometimes  unnatural  shivering 
after  drinking  takes  place.  In  some  cases,  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter  fall  occasionally  from  the  eyes,  and  clots  of  mucus 
from  the  nose. 

When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  present  themselves, 
the  following  remedy  should  be  administered,  and  here 
we  will  say,  that  we  fir-st  read  of  it  in  the  Practical 
Farmer, 53  an  admirable  work  published  many  years 
ago,  and  afterwards,  some  years  since,  in  the  Cultivator : 

6  table  spoonsful  Soot ; 


Black  Pepper ; 

Ginger ; 

Salt: 

i,  and  Indian  meal  enough  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  make  it  into 
four  balls;  give  one  morning  and  evening  till  gone. 
The  four  balls  will  generally  effect  a  cure ;  should  it  not 
do  so  entirely,  repeat  the  dose.  We  have  seen  it  used 
in  many  cases,  and  have  never  known  a  failure.  Even 
in  the  severest  cases,  we  have  great  confidence  in  this 
remedy.  When  this  fails,  we  place  little  reliance  in 
boring  the  horns,  slitting  the  tail,  smoking  the  head, 
and  a  variety  of  other  remedies  often  used. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  above. 
Some  cattle  will  take  the  balls  from  the  hand,  draw 
them  in  with  their  tongue,  and  swallow  them  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  if,  however,  they  will  not  do  this,  put  a  pint  of 
meal  in  a  box  or  manger,  cover  the  ball  well  with  the 
meal,  and  while  eating  the  meal,  the  animal  will  also 
swallow  the  medicine.  By  this  mode  of  administration, 
all  trouble  of  tying  the  creature  up  by  the  head,  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  tongue,  &c.,  is  avoided. 


We  have  known  cattle  with  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  horn  distemper,  that  have  became  as  tough  and  hardy 
as  other  cattle,  by  proper  attention  to  the  first  stages  of 
the  disease.  Hundreds  of  cattle  are  annually  lost  in 
the  spring,  after  getting  them  through  the  winter,  sim¬ 
ply  for  want  of  vigilence  on  the  part  of  their  owners; 
and  if  we  can  succeed  in  awakening  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  even  with  a  few,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
have  written  in  vain.  H.  C.  W.  Putnam  Valley. 

Best  Sheep. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  correspondent  inquires, ee  What 
is  the  best  kind  of  sheep  ?  55  I  have  just  received  three 
from  abroad,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  in  some  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  any  I  have  before  seen.  They  are 
the  largest  variety  known,  and  have  attained,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  enormous  weight  of  over  four  hundred  pounds. 
For  symmetry  of  form,  they  are  unsurpassed;  the  flesh 
is  heavily  laid  on  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  the  offal 
is  light.  They  have  great  readiness  to  fatten,  and  have 
been  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  to  make  more  flesh 
and  tallow  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  any  other 
sheep.  It  has  been  decided  by  good  judges  that  it  is 
the  best  breed  of  mutton  sheep  in  England.  The  fleece 
is  heavy.  The  staple  long,  white  and  silky,  affords  more 
clean  wool  than  any  other  variety.  These  sheep  are 
called  Improved  Cotswolds,  or  New-Oxfordshires,  and  I 
received  mine  from  the  flock  of  John  T.  Andrew,  Esq., 
of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.  Eli  L.  Holden.  Claren¬ 
don,  Vt.,  March  25,  1853. 

Lice  on  Cows,  &e. — A  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  shys : — “  I  saw  in  some  agricultural  work,  per¬ 
haps  your  own,  that  the  water  in  which  Irish  potatoes 
have  been  boiled,  if  applied  to  cows,  &c.,  would  kill  lice 
upon  them .  I  tried  it  several  times  with  signal  success, 
and  a  few  days  ago,  ordered  my  boy  to  try  it  upon  my 
cows,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  genially  are  full 
of  ticks ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  vermin  have 
all  taken  their  departure.55 

Farming  in  New-Kampshire. 

Mr.  Hiram  Noyes  of  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  has  a  farm 
of  800  acres,  on  what  is  called  Sugar  Hill.  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  black  marl,  rather  stony.  He  raises 
from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  annu¬ 
ally.  He  breaks  up  his  sward  land  in  September. 
In  the  spring  he  again  plows  and  harrows  well. 
Sows  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  at  the  same  time  puts  on  100  pounds  of  plas¬ 
ter  per  acre.  The  variety  is  the  Eed  Bearded  and 
Tea.  Average  crop  from  20  to  25  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  fall,  after  harvesting,  he  draws  25 
loads  of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  on  to 
an  acre — spreads  and  plows  in.  The  following 
spring  the  land  is  again  plowed,  and  prepared  for 
a  crop  of  potatoes.  He  plants  the  u  Long  John” 
variety.  After  the  first  hoeing  he  applies  half  a 
gill  of  plaster  to  each  hill.  His  average  crop  is 
three  to  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
three  past  years,  1850,  r51  and  ’52,  Mr.  N.  sold 
11,000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  a  neghboring  starch 
factory.  For  4,200  of  these  he  got  80  cents  per 
bushel.  He  sold  the  remainder  from  23  to  30cts. 
In  the  above  years  he  reserved  about  2,000  bush¬ 
els  for  home  consumption.  His  potatoes  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  disease.  His  beautiful  farm  in 
appearance,  shows  him  to  be  a  thorough  and  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivator  ;  and  his  large  crops,  all  yielding 
him  a  good  profit,  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth, 
that  by  the  application  of  intelligence  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  to  all  matters  of  the  farm ,  the 
the  farmer  may  arrive  to  competence  and  wealth. 
W.  A.  W.  Lancaster,  N.  H. 
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The  Progressive  Farmer  :  A  scientific  treatise  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Geology  of  Agriculture ;  on 
Plants,  Animals,  Manures,  and  Soils.  Adapted  to 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  J.  A.  Nash.  New-York, 
C.  M.  Saxton — price  50  cents. 

A  work  to  embrace  all  these  subjects,  within  about 
220  moderate  12  mo.  pages,  must  of  necessity  take  a 
somewhat  summary  view  of  them ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  think  the  author  has  been  quite  successful 
in  condensing  a  great  deal  of  matter  within  the  small 
compass  he  had  prescribed  for  himself.  All  works  on 
scientific  agriculture,  and  more  especially  on  chemistry 
and  its  relations,  must  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of 
suggestions,  until  actual  experiment  has  spoken  more 
decisively.  With  this  view,  and  for  more  common  use, 
a  plain,  condensed  treatise  of  moderate  extent,  may  be 
more  convenient  and  useful,  than  one  of  a  larger  size 
and  more  diffuse  character.  In  some  portions  of  this 
work,  the  brevity  is  too  great  for  one  who  has  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  science ;  but  generally  the  language 
and  illustrations  from  practice  are  simple,  plain  and 
easily  understood ;  and  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  far¬ 
mer’s  every-day  operations  render  it  of  more  common 
application  in  practice  than  usual  in  elementary  treatises 
on  scientific  agriculture.  We  commend  it  to  young 
practical  farmers,, who  may  wish  to  go  into  the  reasons 
of  their  various  operations,  and  to  obtain  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  science,  as  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  although  we  should  have  been  glad  had  more 
space  been  devoted  to  draining,  rotation  of  .crops,  sub¬ 
soiling,  and  pulverization  of  soils.  The  analysis  of  soils, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  supposed  to  be  the  means 
of  ushering  in  at  once  an  agricultural  millennium,  the 
author  seems  to  think  a  subject  for  farmers  not  to  med¬ 
dle  much  with,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  there!7 
are  not  twenty  men  in  the  whole  world  who  can  ana-l 
lyze  soil  “  reliably.”  - 

Another  Important  Discovery. — A  writer  in  a 
late  number  of  the  National  Era,  announces  a  discove¬ 
ry,  which  promises  to  equal  in  importance  that  of  Com¬ 
stock  in  “  Terra-culture,”  for  which  he  has  been  ask¬ 
ing  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  to 
give  him  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  him 
to  reveal  it  to  the  public.  The  discoverer  of  this  new 
law  in  vegetable  physiology,  seems  to  be  as  much  trou¬ 
bled  as  poor  Comstock  was,  to  ascertain  how  he  can  dis¬ 
close  the  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  “  to  the 
discloser,  and  those  who  labor  to  give  it  to  the  public, 
an  ample  reward.”  But  the  proprietors  of  this  secret — 
a  discovery  vastly  more  important  than  that  of  the  use 
of  “  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph,”  because  it 
will  cause  the  potato  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition, 
“  on  hill-tops  and  by  the  waysides,  and  over  the  graves 
of  loved  ones,  to  furnish  food  for  the  living,  teeming, 
half-starving  millions  of  earth!!” — have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  sell  this  great  secret  to  “  practical  farm¬ 
ers,”  for  the  “  trifling  sum  of  five  dollars !”  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Era,  vouches  for  the  integrity  of  the  writer, 
and  in  so  doing  proves  only  that  his  effort  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  ignorance  of  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  in  relation 
to  the  potato  rot.  The  same  discovery,  announced  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  “an  obscure  farmer  of  Michigan,” 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  article,  has 
been  proclaimed  time  and  again,  and  has  been  as  often 
proved  of  no  avail  in  preventing  the  rot. 


The  Crystal  Palace — The  building  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  World’s  Fair  at  New-York,  are  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  though  it  is  now  conceded  that 
the  Fair  will  not  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  as  was 
anticipated.  It  is  stated  that  Col.  Johnson,  Secretary 
of  our  State  Ag.  Society,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Holmes  of  the 
Machinery.  Two  better  appointments  for  these  places 
ould  not  have  been  made. 


Large  Yield  op  Carrots. — Mr.  J.  Winne,  of 
Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  secured  a  very  large  crop 
of  carrots,  by  means  of  the  following  treatment.  A 
piece  of  land  measuring  333  feet  in  length,  and  84  in 
width,  about  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  was  plowed  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  the  ground  was  dry  enough,  and  a 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  barn  yard  turned  in.  It 
was  then  suffered  to  remain  till  sometime  in  May,  when 
it  was  thoroughly  worked  over  with  a  cultivator  har¬ 
row,  marked  into  rows  thirteen  inches  apart,  and  plant¬ 
ed  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  in  sight;,  a 
little  plaster  was  sprinkled  along  the  rows,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  fertilizing  effect,  was  a  great  assistance  in 
seeing  the  rows  while  weeding.  They  received  two 
more  hoeings  and  weedings,  but  no  other  extra  care. 
The  crop  was  dug  quite  late,  and  secured  by  plowing 
quite  close  to  the  rows,  and  then  pulling  the  carrots  by 
hand.  They  were  put  up  in  long  narrow  heaps  with  the 
tops  outward,  whieh  not  only  keeps  out  the  frost,  but 
leaves  the  tops  so  that  they  can  be  cut  in  the  heap  very 
rapidly  and  fed  green  to  cattle,  horses  or  sheep,  who 
are  very  fond  of  them.  The  product  of  the  ground  cul¬ 
tivated  was  730  bushels.  The  variety  was  the  Long 
Orange  Carrot.  The  crop  was  entered  for  competition 
at  the  winter  show,  but  owing  to  some  informality  in 
the  statements  did  not  come  within  the  requirements  of 

the  Society.  - 

Improved  Cattle. — Those  who  wish  to  improve 
their  breed  of  cattle,  are  referred  to  the  advertisement 
of  L.  G.  Morris,  who,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  is  car¬ 
rying  out  the  English  practice  of  letting  for  the  season 
high  bred  males.  In  this  way  a  few  farmers,  by  club¬ 
bing  together,  can  avail  themselves  of  their  use,  with¬ 
out  the  heavy  outlay  necessary  for  their  purchase. 


Importation  of  Cattle. — Another  of  the  famous 
Durham  bulls,  bred  by  the  late  Thos.  Bates,  of  Kirk- 
leavington,  England,  has  recently  been  brought  to  this 
country,  by  Lorilard  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  viz :  Duke  of  Athol,  10.150 — sired  by 
2d  Duke  of  Oxford — dam,  Dutchess  54th.  He  was  three 
years  old  in  Sept.  last. 


Sale  of  Poultry. — At  a  public  sale  of  poultry  at 
the  auction  room  of  S.  M.  Parke,  in  this  city,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  eight  pairs  of  Spanish  fowls  sold  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  $4.12  j  per  pair ;  and  nineteen  lots  of  China  fowls, 
consisting  of  three  each,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  averaged 
$7.25, — one  lot  selling  as  high  as  $26. 


Stone  Hill  Potatoes. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D. 
A.  Bulkley,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  for  a  barrel  of 
these  potatoes,  which  he  recommends  very  highly  for 
quality,  productiveness,  and  freedom  from  rot.  We 
tried  them  last  year,  very  much  to  our  satisfaction. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  B.  by  addressing  him  at 
Wiliiamstown,  Mass. 


Chess  among  Wheat. — Linus  Cone,  of  Troy,  Mich., 
furnishes  the  Rural  New-Yorker  with  an  account  of  his 
experiments  in  eradicating  chess  from  wheat.  After 
many  years  trial,  he  has  so  far  reduced  the  quantity 
produced  from  his  old  fields,  that  although  not  entirely 
clear,  he  confidently  believes  the  chess  would  not  amount 
to  an  ounce  in  500  bushels.  No  chess  now  grows  on  low 
ground  where  it  formerly  grew  in  abundance,  even  if 
the  wheat  should  be  killed.  He  proposes  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  that  a  piece  of  ground  be  selected  where  chess 
commonly  grows,  and  sow  a  part  with  picked  seed  wheat, 
and  leave  a  part  unsowed,  and  observe  the  result.  He 
does  not  state  what  this  will  be,  but  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  wheat  grows,  there  will  be  a  much  smaller  crop  of 
chess  with  the  wheat,  than  where  none  has  been  sown. 


Rotation  of  Crops. — The  Michigan  Farmer  gives  a 
system  of  rotation  practiced  by  a  successful  farmer: — 
He  turns  under  a  crop  of  clover,  rolls  the  sod  well  to 
pack  down  the  layer  of  clover  and  prevent  injury  from 
drouth,  and  plants  with  corn ;  plows  in  autumn,  and 
leaves  the  whole  to  settle  till  spring ;  then  uses  the  har- 
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row  and  roller  only,  in  putting  in  barley ;  when  this  is 
harvested,  one  plowing  brings  the  field  into  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  wheat,  in  putting  in  which  the  harrow  or 
cultivator  is  again  followed  by  the  roller,  and  a  crop 
of  clover  succeeds.  - - 

United  States  Ag.  Society. — A  correspondent 
sends  us  a  review  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  we  think  it  injudicious  to 
publish  at  present.  When  the  Convention,  at  which  it 
was  organized,  was  called,  we  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
an  Agricultural  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  in  preference  to  a  voluntary  as¬ 
sociation,  believing,  with  our  correspondent,  that  (<  a 
good  practical  straight-forward  man, 55  at  the  head  of 
such  a  Bureau,  would  accomplish  much  more  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Agricultural,  than  could  be  done  by  any  society. 
Others,  eminent  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  thought 
differently.  They  considered  the  organization  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  first 
step  toward  securing  the  objects  we  looked  for  from  the 
organization  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau. 

The  society  was  organised,  and  has  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  under  as  favorable  circumstances  as  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success.  To 
carry  it,  however,  into  successful  operation, .will  require 
great  prudence  and  energy,  as  well  as  much  time  and 
means,  on  the  part  of  its  board  of  managers.  With 
these,  a  successful  course  may  be  reasonably  anticipa¬ 
ted  ;  but  without  them,  its  failure  to  accomplish  any 
great  good,  may  be  confidently  predicted. 


Sheep  Shearing  Festival. — It  will  be  seen,  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  paper,  that  Mr.  Bingham,  of 
Cornwall,  Vermont,  proposes  to  renew  his  annual  Sheep- 
Shearing  Festival,  which  is  to  be  held  this  year,  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  June,  at  the  well  known  public 
house  of  Mr.  Hyde,  in  Sudbury.  We  like  this  plan, 
as  it  will  afford  the  public  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  sheep  with  the  fleeces  on  and  off,  and  to  test,  by  the 
scales  and  their  own  judgment,  the  weight  and  quality 

of  the  wool.  - - 

Canadian  Agriculture. — We  cannot  better  set 
forth  the  efforts  making,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  Cana¬ 
da,  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  improvement, 
than  by  giving  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
James  Lee,  Esq. :  <e  We  farmers  of  Missisquoi  County, 
Canada  East,  have  a  good  farming  county,  and  try  to 
keep  up  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  us,  by  forming 
and  supporting  agricultural  societies.  We  live  under  a 
fostering  government,  who  aids  us  all  in  its  power,  by 
public  grants,  Ac,  and  has  done  for  thirty  years  back. 
Could  you  attend  onr  annual  exhibitions,  I  doubt  not 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  small  county  like 
ours  can  do,  which  only  contains  four  townships.  We 
have  raised,  and  in  connection  with  our  public  money, 
distributed  in  premiums  from  $1,100  to  $1,200  each 
year,  for  several  years  back.  I  shall  forward  you  two 
acts  passed  by  our  Parliament  the  first  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session,  for  your  perusal,  which  I  trust,  when  in 
operation,  will  enable  us  to  extend  the  benefits  of  agri¬ 
cultural  information,  by  establishing  model  farms,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  colleges,  See.,  Ac.,  which  must  prove  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  present  and  rising  generation.” 


Mulching  Potatoes. — Being  a  disciple  of  reasona¬ 
ble  innovation,  I  became  an  easy  proselyte  to  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  mulching  potatoes,  as  performed  by  Messrs. 
Somers  &  Skinner,  and  quoted  by  you  from  the  Plough, 
Loom  and  Anvil,  in  your  April  No.  for  1852,  page  140. 
I  followed  their  different  methods  of  planting,  and 
planted  by  themselves,  in  three  separate  fields,  the 
Early  Junes,  the  Mercer  and  the  Moore— -the  soils  all 
different — each  planting  yielding  the  smallest  potatoes 
I  ever  grew — not  over  one-tenth  large  enough  for  the 
table.  I  would  ask  Messrs.  S.  &  S.,  for  the  information 
of  my  successors,  how  they  hoed  them?  I  hoed  mine 
with  the  pitchfork  !  When  the  thistles  attempted  the 
advantage,  I  inverted  the  straw  once,  while  wet,  which 
was  effectual.  I  would  be  more  general,  and  detail  mi¬ 
nutely  every  particular,  but  can  see  no  use  of  more  than 


the  result,  as  any  one  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  can 
turn  to  the  Cultivator  as  above  mentioned.  I  shall  try 
it  again,  and  hope  that  those  who  have,  and  do,  will  re¬ 
port  through  the  Cultivator  or  Country  Gentleman.  B. 


The  Vermont  State  Ag.  Society  has  issued  its 
list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  its  next  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Montpelier,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  days  of 
September  next.  The  premium  list  is  a  very  large  one 
for  a  State  of  its  size,  amounting  to  nearly  $3,500,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  arranged  that 
has  fallen  under  our  notice.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  premiums  for  horses,  are  so  arranged,  as  to  call  out 
a  full  exhibition  of  all  the  best  horses  of  the  State. 
There  are  three  classes  of  premiums,  especially  for 
Morgan  horses,  the  descendants  of  “  Sherman  Morgan,” 
the  “  Woodbury  Morgan,”  and  the  “  Bullrush  Morgan,” 
occupying  each  a  separate  class.  The  fourth  class  is  for 
crosses  between  these  three  branches  of  the  Morgan 
horse.  Competitors  for  these  premiums,  must  produce 
pedigrees,  showing  satisfactorily  the  blood  of  both  sire 
and  dam  of  the  animals  exhibited,  in  order  that  the 
future  publications  of  the  society,  may  furnish  records 
of  the  blood  of  desirable  Morgan  horses.  With  its  libe¬ 
ral  list  of  premiums,  and  its  energetic  board  of  officers, 
we  doubt  not  the  next  Fair  of  this  society  will  equal  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  prove  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  State. 

•  Officers  of  the  Society: — President — Frederick 
Holbrook,  Brattleboroh 

Vice  Presidents — II.  B.  Stacy,  Burlington,  E.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Middlebury. 

Corresponding  Sec'y — J.  A.  Beckwith,  Middlebury. 

Recording  See'y — Luther  Cross,  Montpelier. 

Treasurer — John  Spalding,  Montpelier. 

Auditor — E.  P.  Walton,  Montpelier. 

Directors — B.  B.  Newton,  St.  Albans,  Henry  Keyes, 
Newbury,  E.  B.  Chase,  Lyndon,  J.  W.  Colburn,  Spring- 
field,  J.  W.  Vail,  Bennington,  Geo.  T.  Hodges,  Rut¬ 
land,  Portus  Baxter,  Derby. 


Catalogues  of  the  Cattle  to  be  sold  by  Col.  Sher¬ 
wood,  at  Auburn,  on  the  8th  of  June  next,  can  be  had 

at  this  office.  — - 

Fine  Crop  of  Carrots. — William  Nelson,  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  county,  Ohio,  furnishes  the  Ohio  Farmer  with  a 
statement  of  a  very  successful  experiment  in  raising 
carrots  by  high  cultivation,  at  the  rate  of  2000  bushels 
per  acre,  on  a  small  scale.  One  experiment  was  made 
on  rich  land,  unmanured,  made  mellow  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  yielded  as  above.  Another  part  of  the  ground  was 
manured  in  trenches  under' each  drill,  at  the  rate  of  12 
bushels  of  manure  to  the  square  rod.  This  was  planted 
at  a  wet  and  unfavorable  time,  and  but  little  of  the 
seed  came  up,  but  such  carrots  as  grew,  exceeded  in  size 
the  others  by  fifty  per  cent,  many  being  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  over  four  pounds.  We  have 
long  been  satisfied,  that  the  cheapest  way,  by  far,  to 
raise  carrots,  is  to  expend  freely  at  the  outset  in  enrich¬ 
ing  and  deepening  the  soil — an  expenditure  which  will 
will  be  repaid  four-fold  in  the  subsequent  product. 


Clover  Manure  for  Wheat. — The  Michigan  Far¬ 
mer  furnishes  an  experiment,  reported  by  O.  Hall,  in 
which  a  clover  crop  was  turned  under  deeply  towards  the 
close  of  the  summer,  and  afforded  the  next  year  but  12 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  a  naked  fallow  adjoin¬ 
ing,  similarly  treated  in  all  other  respects,  yielded  18 
bushels.  The  next  year,  half  of  a  clover  field  was  plowed 
during  the  last  half  of  6  mo.  (June)  and  the  other  por¬ 
tion  a  month  and  a  half  later.  The  former  yielded  24 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  the  latter  but  13  bushels. 
There  are  several  causes  which  might  operate  towards 
this  result,  among  which  is  the  want  of  decay  in  the 
green  crop  when  plowed  late,  and  the  injury  it  might 
produce  by  increasing  the  effects  of  drouth.  During 
wet  seasons,  or  on  heavy  soils,  inclining  to  be  too  wet, 
the  reverse  might  take  place.  The  subject  is  worthy  the 
attention,  and  the  careful  and  accurate  experiments  of 
farmers. 


* 
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Advertisements. — We  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail 
to  peruse  the  advertisements  given  in  this  sheet.  They 
are  all  of  more  or  less  interest  to  the  farmer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  procure  the  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  operations  most  profitably.  For  Seed  Drills 
and  Broadcast  Sowing  Machines,  see  advertisement  of 
P.  Seymour,  of  East  Bloomfield,  whose  machines  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  have,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
given  entire  satisfaction — for  Ketchum’s  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine,  see  advertisement  of  Howard  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
and  for  Mowers  and  Reapers  combined,  those  of  Emery 
&  Co.,  Albany,  and  Jerome  &  Ellison,  New-York — 
for  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  those  of  E.  W.  Badger, 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  and  Eme¬ 
ry  &  Co.,  Albany,  and  J.  A.  Pitts,  Buffalo.  Most  of 
these  Machines  can  also  be  procured  at  the  Ag..  Ware¬ 
houses  of  R.  L.  Allen,  John  Mayher,  Longett  & 
Griffing,  and  G.  H.  Barr  &  Co.,  New-York.  . 

Those  wishing  to  improve  their  breeds  of  Domestic 
Animals,  are  referred  to  the  advertisements  of  J.  B. 
Burnett,  Syracuse,  David  Hill,  Bridport,  Vt., 
and  R.  Battell,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  for  fine  Horses — to 
those  of  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  L.  G.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  and  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  for 
pure  bred  cattle — to  A.  L.  Bingham,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and 
Mr.  Morris,  for,  Sheep,  and  to  B.  V.  French,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.,  for  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime, 


OF  the  best  quality,  and  various  oilier  Fertilizers,  for  sale 
at  the  lowest  prices 

PLOWS,  and  all  other  Farming  and  Gardening  Tools,  and 
a  large  assortment  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,"  of  ihe  best 
quality.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

April  12— 15— 7t— m2t.  189  &  191  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

IN' bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 

GEO  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7— 14— It— mtf. 


Dairy  Salt. 

THE  attention  of  Dairymen  is  particularly  called  to  a  very 
superior  article  of  Steam  Refined  Rock  Salt,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  Dairy,  at  the  City  Steam  Mills,  put  up  in 
bags  of  a  peek,  and  one  bushel  each.  For  sale  by 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Albany,  April,  1853. — 14 — eo3t — mlt. 


Fow/s  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber,  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  in 
procuring  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  the  best  im¬ 
ported  breeds  of  fowls,  has  now  on  hand  choice  specimens  of 
the  White,  Red,  and  Buff  Shanghais,  Brahmapootra,  Royal 
Cochin,  Black  Spanish,  Dorking  and  several  varieties  of  the 
Pheasant  Breeds  of  Fowls.  V.  S.  SMITH, 

April  7,  1853— 14— It— m2t. Buffalo. 


Alb.  Agricultural  Works,  Warehouse,  &  Seedstore. 

SEED  GRAINS, 

WHEAT, 

BARLEY, 

OATS, 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER, 

PEAS,  BEANS,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Garden 
Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  true  to  name. 

EMERY  A  CO.,  369,  371  A  373 
April  14 — 15— 2t— mlt.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MANURES. 

1JVERTILIZERS  of  all  kinds  for  sale  by  the  subscribers. 

1  IMPROVED  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  Su¬ 
perphosphate  of  Lime — both  the  above  made  after  llie  recipe" 
of  Prof.  Mapes. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-Dust,  Potash 
Sparlings,  Poudretle,  Plaster  of  Paris,"  Ac.  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO., 

May  1,  1853— It.  53  Courtland  street,  N.  Y. 

Stowe  FI’s  Evergreen  Corn, 

RAISED  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes.  For  the  superiority  of  this 
Corn  over  all  other  varieties,  see  Vols.  3  and  4  of  the 
Working  Farmer.  Price  $1  per  quart. 

LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

15—  4t — mlt.  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouseand  Seedstore. 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-Yorlc. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI- 
•  CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  Uniied  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
—also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Colton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — mAwtf 


A  Card  to  Dairymen. 

LARKE’S  EXCELSIOR  CHURN  is  beyond  all  question, 
“  the  best  churn  ”  for  large  dairies.  The  two  favorite 
sizes,  are  $ 7  00,  and  $10.00  each.  The  latter  size  is  suitable 
for  ten  to  thirty  cows,  indeed  for  any  large  dairy,  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  first  rate  butter  can  he  produced  in  it,  at  three 
churnings,  in  less  than  one  hour.  It  will  be  delivered,  on  all 
paying  orders,  in  Boston,  New-York  and  Buffalo,  free  of 
charge  for  freight.  SfJ^Fvery  churn  sent  out.  is  warranted 
to  please!  This  new  and  saleable  Churn,  presents  great  in¬ 
ducements  to  capitalists,  and  manufacturing  companies,  to 
purchase  State  and  County  rights.  For  full  description,  re¬ 
commendation.  Ac.,  apply,  at  any  time,  to  GEO.  B.  CLARKE, 
Patentee,  Leonardsville,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.  May,  1S53. 
m— It.* 


Foreign  Grapes. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  first  rate  collection  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Foreign  Grape  vines,  one  and  tvyo  years  old. 
All  have  fruited  on  the  place,  and  are  warranted. 

P.  T.  BARNUM. 

Iranlstan,  Bridgeport  Conn. — May  1 — It 


A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

LEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  1£ 
miles  from  Lee  siation,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  218  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  Ac.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  Ac.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  l£  miles  dislant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  chestnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years.  Price  $10  per  acre ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel  AVhedon,  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  further  information,  address 

A.  A  O.  WHEDON. 

March  18— w2— mtf.  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

BY  WHEELER,  MELICK  <fe  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


IN  presenting  our  animal  business  card  to  the  Farming 
Public,  we  take  occasion  to  express  our  thanks  to  former 
customers  for  an  increased  patronage,  which  has  made  a  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  our  manufacturing  facilities  necessary. 

As  the  limits  of  an  advertisement  will  not  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  the  advantages  of  our  Machines,  and  as  most 
of  them  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  commendation,  we 
will  make  this  statement  brief,  and  for  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  we  refer  to  our  printed  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free ,  when  requested. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Railway  Chain  Horse  Powers. 
These  Powers  (represented  in  the  above  cut,)  are 
made  for  either  one  or  two  horses,  and  their  superi¬ 
or  merits,  in  point  of  durability,  strength  and  ease  of  run¬ 
ning,  are  fully  established;  while  their  compactness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  are  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  them. 
Several  thousands  of  them  are  in  use,  some  of  which  (made 
12  years  ago,)  have  threshed  over  100,000  bushels.  About  950 
of  them  were  sold  by  us  and  our  agents,  the  past  season,  (a 
larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year,)  thus  proving  their 
increasing  popularity. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower. 

This  Machine  (also  represented  in  the  cut,)  is  a  new  inven¬ 
tion.  It  was  got  out  two  years  ago,  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments  resulting  in  a  machine  which  performs  the  three 
operations  of  Threshing,  Separating  and  Winnowing ,  with  as 
much  dispatch,  and  as  few  hands  and  horses  as  are  required 
to  thresh  and  separate  only  with  other  machines,  and  although 
designed  for  so  complicated  work,  it  is  yet  a  model  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  compactness.  The  entire  running  parts  are  driven 
by  the  main  belts,  and  one  small  band.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  is  the  most  perfect  machine  in  use  for  Threshing  and  Win¬ 
nowing.  Driven  by  two  horses,  they  thresh  and  clean  from 
150  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  or  twice  that  quantity  of  oats 
per  day.  We  give  below  letters  from  gentlemen,  who  have 
the  machines  in  use,  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held,  premising  that  these  two  are  about  an  average  of 
over  100  similiar  letters,  which  we  can  show. 

Letter,  from  E.  Swarthout,  Esq.,  dated  Exeter,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  March  2&2,  1853. 

Messrs  Wheeler,  Melick.  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  — I  am  happy  to  say  your  Thresher  and  Win¬ 
nower  far  exceeds  my  expectations — it  can  not  be  beat  in 
this  section.  I  have  threshed  43  bushels  of  wheat  in  00  min¬ 
utes  by  the  watch.  It  was  good  clean  wheal  and  short  straw, 
and  was  taken  to  market  from  the  machine  as  fast  as  thresh¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  it  has  been  with  most  of  the  wheat  I  have  thresh¬ 
ed.  All  that  is  free  from  chess  and  cockle  I  can  make  fit  for 
market  as  it  comes  from  the  machine.  I  have  threshed  90 
bushels  of  oats  in  an  hour.  I  think,  on  the  average,  of 
Wheat,  25  to  30,  and  Oats,  60  to  70  bushels  per  hour.  I  have 
threshed  between  5,000  and  6,000  bushels  in  all  since  I  got 
the  machine,  which  was  not  till  the  middle  of  December,  and 
so  late  I  feared  the  4  horse  powers  and  8  horse  cleaners  had 
got  all  the  work  done,  hut  I  soon  had  plenty.  The  work¬ 
manship  of  the  machine  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

Yours.  &e.,  E.  SWARTHOUT. 


Letter  from  W.  C.  Northrup,  Esq.,  Manlius,  Ononaaga 
County ,  N.  Y. 

Respected  GetPs Having  tried  your  Winnower  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  are  gla  !  to  say  we  like  it  much.  We  first 
tried  it  on  Soles  Wheai,  and  it  worked  to  a  charm  ;  cleaned 
it  as  well  as  any  Fanning  Mill  the  first  time,  and  threshing 
from  20  to  25  bushels  per  hour.  We  then  set  up  at  another 
barn  for  Oats,  and  threshed  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  hour. 
Oat«  were  good.-  It  works  to  a  charm  in  Barley;  threshes  as 
fast  as  we  can  put  it  through  the  Machine,  but  have  not  tried 
it  per  hour.  It  works  well  in  Buckwheat,  when  dry,  and  in 
Timothy.  Your  Machine  is  much  liked  in  this  place,  both 
for  threshing  and  saving  Grain.  It  takes  the  preference  of 
the  8  Horse  Maehines.  Yours,  verv  respectfully, 

W.  C.  NORTHRUP. 

Wheeler’s  Overshot  Thresher  and  Separator. 

This  Machine  is  also  our  own  invention.  Driven  by 
our  Double  Power,  it  threshes  and  separates  from  the 
straw  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  Wheat,  or  twice  as  much 
Oats,  per  day.  For  the  Single  or  One  Horse  Power  we 
make  a  smaller  Thresher  and  Separator,  which  threshes  from 
75  to  100  bushels  of  Wheat  per  day.  The  small  Machine  is 
adapted  to  moderate  sized  farms,  and  as  the  Single  Power  is 
sufficient  for  sawing  wood,  churning,  cutting  stalks,  straw, 
See.,  and  driving  almost  every  kind  of  Machine  used  by  Far¬ 
mers,  and  is  capable,  by  changing  Horses  and  elevating  the 
Power,  properly,  of  threshing  much  faster  than  we  stated 
above,  it  is  a  very  popular  Machine  in  some  sections. 

0=*  All  our  Machines  are  Warranted  to  give  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  trial. 

PRICES. 

For  Double,  or  Two  Horse  Power,  Thresner  and 
Separator,  including  belts,  wrenches,  oil-cans, 

complete, . $150  00 

Double  Power  alone,  including  belt . . .  115  00 

Do.  without  belt .  110  00 

Double  Thresher  and  Separator,  alone. .  37  50 

Single,  or  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separa¬ 
tor,  including  belts,  oil-cans  and  wrenches,  com¬ 
plete .  123  00 

Single  Power,  alone,  including  belt . .  88  00 

Do  without  belt . . .  83  00 

Single  Thresher  and  Separator,  alone .  35  00 

Clover  Hullers . '. .  30  00 

Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters,  for  Horse  Powers .  30  00 

Circular  Saw  Mill,  with  24  inch  Saw . 35  00 

One  Horse  Power,  without  band  wheel .  78  00 

Churn  Gearing .  12  00 

Band  Wheel . 5  00 

Band  for  Power . 5  00 

Double  Power,  with  Combined  Thresher  and  Win¬ 
nower,  including  bells,  wrenches,  See .  235  00 

Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower,  alone .  120  00 

Orders  are  solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  filled.  Address, 
WHEELER,  MELICK  Se  Co., 

May  1,  1852— mlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  53  Courtland  Street ,  New  York. 

GEOGE  H.  BARR  A  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  Ac., 
Ac.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Their  assortment  includes 

■PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS — Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and 
without  Thrashers,  A c. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  the  approved  kinds,  and  some  of 
recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS — Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse-power. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators.  Harrows,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns,  of  all  the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Hoes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
tools.  May  1,  1853— It. 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  tire  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 
inch  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

3£  “  “  $15- 

2£  “  -  “  $1-2  “ 

Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $1*2  •» 

Horse  Shoe  Hand  Tile.  8  inches  calibre,  for  drains  around 
dwellings,  at  $8  per  100  feet.  .Sole  Tile,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet,  9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face.  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements,  9  and  6  inch  square. 
Bakers5  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance  will 
receive  prompt  attention  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany,  Ap.il  14.  1853—16 — 13t — c6m. 

SEEDS. 

THE  undersigned  being  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  ex¬ 
isting  ‘among  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  relation  in 
to  seeds  as  usually  sold  by  Agricultural  Warehouses,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  so  long  known  to 
the  public  as  a  compel ent  Seedsman,  and  have  placed  this 
department  of  their  business  under  his  control.  They  have 
also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  Mapes.  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  seed  raising,  to  furnish  them  with  an  assortment  of 
the  choicest  seeds.  Their  Foreign  and  California  arrange¬ 
ment  will  ensure,  in  addition  to  garden  seeds,  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds.  Ac.,  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO., 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

May  1,  1853 — It.  _ 53  Courtland  street,  N.  Y. 

PROIITY  &  MEADS’  PLOW. 

A  LARGE  assorrment  of  these  celebrated  Plows  can  be 
found  at  the.  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  53  Courllandt  street.  New  York. 

May  1,  1853  It  GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO. 


Imported  Horse  Consternation. 

THIS  thorough  bred  horse  has  been  exhibited  repeatedly 
at  the  Fairs  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  every  committee  that  has 
viewed  him,  has  been  pronounced  foe  best  thorough  bred 
horse  that  ever  passed  under  their  inspection.  His  pedigree 
will  be  found  complete  in  Derby  A  Miller’s  edition  ofYouatt, 
and  can  be  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  reference  to 
breeder’s  certificates,  the  English  racing  calendar,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Stud  Book  now  in  possession  of  his  owner. 

His  stock  has  been  proved  in  Oneida  county,  where  some 
of  his  colts  are  four  and  five  years  old — and  any  person  may 
be  satisfied  of  their  great  superiority  by  inquiring  of  almost 
any  farmer,  or  horseman  in  Rome,  Lee,  or  Western. 

He  will  stand  the  coming  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm 
of  the  subscriber.  Uvo  miles  wSst  of  Syracuse,  and  adjoining 
the  village  of  Geddes. 

TERMS— Ten  dollars  the  season,  and  fifteen  dollars  to  in¬ 
sure.  The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  all  cases.  When 
a  mare  is  insured  and  left  at  the  farm,  or  regularly  returned 
to  the  horse  until  the  groom  is  satisfied  that  she  is  in  foal,  a 
receipt  will  be  given,  promising  to  refund  the  money  in  case 
■the  mare  was  not  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  at  three  shillings  per  week.  All  mares 
at  the  risk  of  the  owner  in  all  respects.  J.  B.  BURNET. 
Syracuse,  May  1,  1853— m3t. 


India-Rubber  Gloves  for  Gardening, 

HOUSE-CLEANING,  driving,  or  any  out-of-door  work 
that  soils  the  hands.  They  are  made  all  lengths,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rists  and  arms  from  exposure,  and  by  wearing,  make 
the  hands  soft  and  white.  Ladies’  Bleaching  Mitts  may 
be  worn  while  sewing  or  sleeping.  Ladies’  Dress  Protec¬ 
tors,  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  dresses  by  perspiration  under 
the  arms. 

For  sale  by  Bowen  A  McNamee,  New-York ;  Norcross 
A  Towne,  Boston;  Wilcox,  Billings  A  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Falconer  A  Haskill,  Baltimore;  H.  W.  Shiffer,  Charleston; 
Gill  A  Brother,  St.  Louis;  Bart  A  Hickcox,  Cincinnati;  and 
by  all  Rubber  dealers  in  the  Union. 

Sold  at  retail  by  country  merchants  generally. 

April  12 — m3l.* _ 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Carolina  and  Third-streets ,  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


PITTS’  PATENT  SEPARATOR - IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER— PITTS’ 
CORN  AND  COB  MILL,  Ac. 

I  HEREBY  give  notice,  that  since  the  extension  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  right  on  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  have  per¬ 
manently  located,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States.  This  Power  is 
warranted  lo  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  much  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  by  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

It  was  put  (ui  trial  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1852,  where 
it  received  the  New- York.  State  Agricultural  Society’s  first 
premium  c'for  the  best  Horse  Power  for  general  purposes.” 

The  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of  the  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  be  purchased  at  any 
other  shop,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  to  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  hold  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  T  am  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

”  All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  lo 
the  subscriber,  will  recetve  prompt  attention 

JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
April  14 — 16 — lam — e6m 

The  Original  Slack  Hawk. 

THIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  this  season  at  the  stable 
of  the  subscriber,  in  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

To  the  Patrons  of  Black  Hawk. — It  is  proposed  by  the 
owner,  that  the  horse  shall  serve  fifty  mares  this  season — and 
those  who  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of  the  horse,  will 
please  send  to  the  agent  their  names,  (by  letter  or  otherwise,) 
as  those  sending  first.,  will  be  first  served. 

Good  keeping  will  be  provided  for  mares  from  a  distance — 
and  all  accidents ,  escapes  and  thefts ,  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner. 

N.  B — Terms  for  the  use  of  said  horse  will  be,  for  the  sea¬ 
son ,  $50,  payable  in  cash  or  satisfactory  notes  on  demand, 
with  interest;  and  all  demands  for  past  services  of  Black 
Harvk  and  Post  Boy  Morgan,  must  be  immediately  paid  to 
David  Hill,  who  is  alone  authorised  to  settle  the  same. 

DAVID  HILL,  Agent. 
Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  May  1, 1853 — 3t. 
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SEYMOUR’S  GRAIN  DRILL. 


THIS  Machine  has  been  manufactured  several  years  by 
the  inventor,  also  by  others,  and  sold  to  many  very  intel¬ 
ligent  grain  growers  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  thus  far  fully  sustained  the  character  claimed  for  it, 
namely:  That  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  for  which  a  Grain  Drill  is  wanted,  than  any 
other  which  has  been  tested  in  our  country,  being  convenient 
for  sowing  all  grain  and  seed,  from  peas,  corn  and  cotton,  to 
grass  seed,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills]  and  fine  fertilizers, 
such  as  Lime,  Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Bone-Dust,  Guano,  Ac., 
may  be  mixed  with  the  grain,  if  desired.  These  fertilizers 
may  also  be  sown  broadcast  by  this  machine. 

The  machinery  is  remarkably  simple,  permanent,  and  easi¬ 
ly  kept  in  repair,  and  all  the  parts  are  so  clearly  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  operator,  that  he  can  readily  see  if  any  thing 
is  not  correct;  and  the  grain  falls  from  the  seed  box  to  the 
tubes,  (a  space  of  several  inches,)  in  full  view,  so  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  field,  he  may  be  constantly  assured  that  the  seed 
is  deposited  as  is  designed.  The  usual  size  is  made  with  nine 
teeth,  eight  inches  apart ;  but  any  other  size,  and  teeth  any 
other  distance  apart,  can  be  made  to  order.  The  teeth  are  ail 
placed  in  one  rank,  unless  ordered  to  be  put  in  two  ranks.  It 
is  believed  by  those  who  have  made  experiments,  and  given 
the  subject  their  careful  attention,  that  the  evils  caused  hy 
lumps,  stones,  Ac.,  being  thrown  by  the  teeth  in  the  hind  rank 
into  the  furrows  made  by  the  teeth  in  the  front  rank,  are,  in 
most  cases,  far  greater  than  the  advantages  gained.  This  fact 
has  induced  the  inventor  to  construct  his  double-ranked  drill 
so  that  all  the  teeth  can  be  placed  in  one  rank,  at  pleasure,  thus 
obviating,  in  this  drill,  the  objection  to  all  other  two-ranked 
drills.  The  price  of  the  drill,  with  teeth  in  two  ranks,  is  ten 
dollars  higher  than  those  with  teeth  in  but  one  rank.  Seve¬ 
ral  hundred  farmers  have  these  drills  in  operation,  to  all  of 
whom  reference  is  given,  to  learn  whether  they  sustain  their 
character. 

The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  this  machine,  at 
every  fair  of  the  New-York  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  since 
its  first  introduction  in  1849,  including  the  highest  prize  and 
diploma  at  the  great  trial  of  implements,  made  by  this  Society, 
at  Geneva,  in  July,  1852. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr.  P.  Seymwur — Dear  Sir : — You  ask  for  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Wheat  Drill  I  purchased  of  you  this  fall.  With¬ 
out  specifying  particulars,  I  would  express  my  unqualified 
approbation  of  it  over  that  of  any  other  which  I  have  seen  in 
use.  I  am  somewhat  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  drilling, 
believing  it  will  soon  be  universally  adopted  by  farmers,  °I 
would  not  willingly  disparage  the  patents  of  other  individuals. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  Ac.,  CALVIN  SPERRY. 
Mr.  Seymour— -Sir : — With  the  Grain  Drill  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  this  season,  my  son,  a  lad  16  years  of  age,  has 
put  m  about  50  acres  of  wheat  for  me,  and  with  some  of  it 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  of  ashes  and  hen  dung 
was  mixed,  and  all  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  must  say 
I  prefer  it  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  IRA  R.  PECK. 

I  have  examined  several  certificates  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  in  favor  of  his  Grain  Drill,  one  of  them  from  Ira 
R.  Peek.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peck.  His 
statements  can  be  fully  relied  on.  The  other  certificates,  I 
have  no  doubt,  are  from  equally  reliable  sources.  I  have  ) 


myself  heard  the  drill  highly  spoken  of,  by  farmers  who  have 
used  it ;  and  have  also  seen  it  in  operation,  and  believe  it  to 
be  at  least  one  of  the  very  best  in  use.  I  was  present  at  the 
State  Fair  in  September  last,  where  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Seymour,  for  his  drill.  1  have  the  confidence 
that  any  statement  which  Mr.  Seymour  would  be  likely  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  drill,  would  be  strictly  true. 

ISAAC  W.  MITCHELL, 

East  Bloomfield,  Feb.  5,  1850.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Seymour — Dear  Sir: — The  eleven-tooth  drill  you  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Ontario  Counly  Fair  last  fall,  and  sold  to  me,  I 
have  fairly  tested,  in  putting  in  my  spring  crops,  and  find  it 
works  admirably,  and  answers  my  fullest  expectations.  I 
have  drilled  in  70  bushels  of  oats,  and  as  much  barley,  and 
my  buckwheat,  which  are  now  up,  and  all  growing  finely. 
Although  the  drill  has  eleven  teeth,  1  do  not  think  it  any  too 
large  for  a  common  team,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  put  in 
three  rows  of  corn  at  once.  R.  STEPHENS. 

Hopewell,  July  5.  1852. 

Mr.  Seymour — The  drill  I  purchased  of  you  last  season, 
was  used  to  sow  about  one  hundred  acres.  It  does  its  work 
correctly;  is  convenient,  and  easily  managed ;  can  be  varied, 
by  a  single  motion  of  the  lever,  to  any  quantity  per  acre  ;  per¬ 
forms  equally  well  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  sideling  land,  and 
saved  for  me  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  drill  injured  by  use  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents,  and 
I  would  not  be  deprived  of  so  valuable  an  implement  for 
three  times  its  cost.  Richmond,  Ontario  co.,  1851. 

PETER  P.  BARNARD. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above.  PHILIP  REED. 

0s* Many  other  Testimonials  as  to  the  utility  and  great  sa¬ 
ving  by  ihe  use  of  these  Machines,  have  been  received,  but 
the  above  are  deemed  sufficient. 


Seymour’s  Broad-Cast  Sowing  Machine. 

This  Machine  is  well  known  in  Western  N.  Y.,  and  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  implement  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  sows  cor¬ 
rectly  all  kinds  of  grain,  (and  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,) 
from  Peas  to  Grass  Seed — including  Wheat.  Rye,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Buckwheat,  Rice,  Hemp,  Flax,  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed.  Also,  Plaster,  Lime,  Salt.  Ashes,  Bone-Dust,  Ac.,  Ac. 
It  is  capable  of  dusting  every  inch  of  ground  on  an  acre  of 
land  with  less  than  a  half  bushel  of  Plaster,  and  thirty  or 
forty  bushels  of  Lime  may  be  thus  evenly  applied  to  the 
same  amount  of  land,  if  desired.  It  sows  ten  feet  wide , 
or  may  be  made  narrower  to  order.  This  machine  has 
been  much  improved  by  substituting  iron,  in  several  im¬ 
portant  parls,  in  the  place  of  wood,  making  it  a  very  durable 
article.  It  "has  received  the  highest  recommendations  from 
hundreds  of  the  best  Farmers  in  our  country,  and  eleven 
times  has  the  highest  premium  been  awarded  to  this  machine 
by  different  Agricultural  Societies,  at  so  many  annual  Fairs 
of  said  Societies. 

OCr’AU  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Those  who  would  order  any  of  these  machines,  are  reques¬ 
ted  to  send  their  orders  early,  and  give  all  the  time  possible, 
before  they  require  them  to  be  ready.  Address 

C.  SEYMOUR,  Manufacturer, 
or  P.  SEYMOUR,  Patentee, 

May  1,  1853.  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Thorough  Bred  Devons  For  Sale. 

T>HE  undersigned  offer  for  sale  the  following : — 

X  BULLS. — 1st.  “  E Incas,” — calved  March  19th,  1851.  1st 
prize  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,  1S52.  Sire 
“  Megunticook  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert,”  (102) ;  dam, 
“  Nonpareille,  by  Lord  Lynedock.” 

2d.  “ Red  'Jacket” — calved  May  5th,  1852.  1st  prize  as 
calf  at  show  of  American  Institute,  1852.  Sire,  “Megunti- 
cook  ;”  grand-sire,  “  Prince  Albert,’’  (102);  dam,  “  Meadow 
Lilly,”  by  “  Baronet,”  (6);  g.  d.  “  Helena.” 

3d.  “Osceola” — calved  September  11th,  1852.  Sire,  “  May 
boy,”  (71);  grand-sire,  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  dam,  “Moss- 
rose,”  by  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  g.  d.  “  Nonpareille,”  by 
“  Lord  Lynedock.” 

4th.  “  Dacotah  ” — calved  October  29th,  1852.  Sire.  “  May- 
hoy,”  (71);  grand  sire,  “  Duke  of  York,”  (37);  dam,  “Red¬ 
bud,”  by  “  Megunticook ; ”  g.  d.  “  Nonpareille,”  by  Lord 
Lynedock.  ' 

HEIFERS. — 1st.  “Rose” — calved  October,  1849;  bred 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gapper,  Canada  West.  Sire,  “  Major  ;”.  grand- 
sire,  “Billy;”  dam,  “Cherry,”  by  “Billy;”  grand-dam, 
“  Beauty.” 

2d.  “  Gazelle  ” — calved  October,  1850 ;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Gapper,  C.  W.  Sire,  “  Rob  Roy;”  grand-sire,  “  Santa- 
Anna  ;”  dam,.  “  Cherry,”  by  “  Billy  ;”  g.  d.  “  Beauty.” 

These  anirnals  are  of  the  best  blood  lo  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  “  Megunticook,”  “May-boy.”  and  “Nonpareille,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  imported  from  the  herd  of  George  Turner,  Esq., 
and  “  Helena,”  from  that  of  James  Quartly,  Esq.,  by  our¬ 
selves;  while  “Billy”  and  “  Beauty,”  were  imported  by 
Mr.  Gapper,  from  that  of  James  Davy. 

With  the  rest  of  our  herd,  they  may  be  seen  at  all  times, 
on  our  farm,  3  miles  from  the  Rhine  beck -station  of  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  English  Herd  Book. — 
Animals  delivered,  free  of  expense,  in  Albany  or  New-York. 

W.  P.  A  C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 

Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co..  N.  Y. — March  1 — m3t 

Dederick’s  Patent  Twin  Lever  and  Toggle  Joint 
Hay  and  Cotton  Press. 

THIS  Press  has  received  the  First  Premium  of  the  New- 
York  State  Ag.  Society  at  every  Fair  at  which  it  has 
been  exhibited,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  as  the  best 
Hay  Press,  at  the  late  Fair  of  said  Society,  held  at  Utica  in 
September  last. 

The  subscriber  is  manufacturing  his  celebrated  presses  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,but  finding  it  impossible  to  supply  the  demand, 
will  sell  his  interest  by  County  or  State  rights,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  They  are  constructed  to  be  used  vertical¬ 
ly  as  a  stationary  press,  or  horizontally  as  a  portable  press. 
My  portable  press  embraces  recent  and  very  novel  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  operated  horizontally,  and  is  12  feet  in  length, 
3  feet  in  width,  and  5  feet  high,  and  capable  of  packing  in  a 
bale  4  feet  long,  and  the  usual  width,  300  lbs  of  hay.  Whole 
weight  of  press  1800  lbs.  I  am  the  sole  inventor  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Press,  pressing  either  from  one  or  both  ends  of  the  box; 
and  to  avoid  impositions  upon  the  public,  no  person  is  autho¬ 
rised  by  me  to  manufacture  my  presses,  and  sell  or  use  my 
inventions,  without  a  certificate  of  sale  or  agency. 

L.  DEDER1CK,  58  Bleeker  St. 
March  17 — 11 — It — mlt.  Albany,  N.  Y- 


The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 

OFFER  their  Poudrette  this  season  at  their  usual  rates, 
viz:  One  barrel,  $2.00 — 2  barrels,  $3.50 — 3  barrels, 
$5.00 — 5  barrels,  $8.00 — 6  barrels,  $9.50,  and  any  amount 
over  6  barrels  $1  50  per  barrel.  Delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense,  on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad,  hi  the  city  of 
New-York.  Q^r*  A  small  trial  requested. 

This  article  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  approved 
of  as  a  manure  for  crorn  and  garden  vegetables,  that  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertisement  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Company 
will  send  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion,  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  use,  &c. — also 
certificates  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  A.  J.  Downing,  and 
others,  together  with  other  interesting  matter.  Orders  sent 
by  mail,  enclosing  money,  wall  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to  the 
“  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  New-York,”  office  74 
Cortiand  Street.  Jan.  1 — m5.w5t 


White  Shanghai  Fowls.— $10  per  pair. 

EGGS  for  hatching,  from  fowls  of  the  above  named  breed, 

1  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  any  Express 
in  Boston,  by  addressing,  (post-paid,)  JOSEPH  S.  HIL¬ 
DRETH,  51  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — $2  per  dozen. 

N.  B — The  subscriber’s  fowls  were  bred  from  the  stock  o- 
Dr  Eben  Wright,  lhat  have  taken  the  lead  at  every  exhibif 
tion  where  they  were  present.  March  17— m2t. 


Fowls  and  Eggs  For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  has  yet  a  few  choice  pairs  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  to  dispose  of.  Cochin  Chinas,  Grey  Shang¬ 
hai,  Buff  do.  of  Perley  slock,  Buff  do.  of  Marsh  stock,  Black 
do  ,  White  do.  Golden  Poland,  Silver  do.  Bolton  Greys 
and  Java  Bantams.  Also,  Eggs  of  all  the  above  varieties. 
Also,  Bremen  Geese.  E.  E.  PLATT. 

Albany,  April  1,  1853. — 2t. 


Keeping  Eggs  Fresh. 

rr O  any  person  that  will  send  Ine  One  Dollar,  (post-paid,) 
J-  and  their  written  promise  not  to  reveal  it  to  others,  I  will 
send  a  Recipe,  with  full  directions,  by  which  I  have  kept 
eggs  perfectly  fresh  for  a  year.  The  cost  of  material  is  but 
a  trifle.  No  recipe  will  be  given  without  the  promise  not  to 
reveal  it,  accompanies  the  money.  F.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
April  1 — tf  Box  814,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order,  American 
Arbor  Vitae,  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack,  Silver 
Fir.  Red  and  Black  Spruce,  American  Hemlock  and  White 
Pine. 

‘  Also  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  and  High  Cranber¬ 
ries,  at  very  low  prices— 6  inches  to  6  feet  high — faithfully  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  packed,  so  as  to  bear  rough  handling,  and  go  to 
any  of  the  Western  and  Southern  states — from  Boston,  by 
railroad  and' boats.  For  terms,  &c.,  address,  post-paid. 

WM.  MANN,  Bangor.  Me. 

Feb.  10,  1S53  — m3t. 


Black  Hawk  Horse  Raven. 

nnHIS  much  admired  horse,  win  stand  at  ihe  stable  of  the 
-1-  subscriber,  the  coming  season.  Terms  $10  the  season. 
Good  pasture  provided  at  a  reasonable  price. 

ROBBINS  BATTELL. 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  1,  1853.— 2t 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

THIS  extraordinary  fertilizer,  the  effects  of  which  as  a 
manure  and  general  assistant  to  soils,  has  proved  itself 
invaluable  to  the  agriculturist.  This  most  important  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  soil  is  being  daily  removed  and  taken  up  by 
plants  in  solution,  and  unless  such  substance  be  returned,  fer- 
tiliiy  must  decrease,  and -land  become  poor.  Its  promoting 
and  pushing  power  of  growth,  in  giving  strength  to  plants 
while  in  their  young  and  tender  state,  fortifying  them  for  fear- 
ly  maturity,  and  enriching  qualities,  excells  over  all  other 
manures.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  its  first  introduction  in 
England,  where  also  a  patent  right  was  granted  the  first  ma¬ 
ker  after  the  experiment  was  proved  of  its  magic  effects  on 
land.  The  progressive  high  repute  of  its  properties  has  caus¬ 
ed  the  demand  each  year  to  increase,  and  at  the  present  time 
some  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  sold  to  the  farmers. 
The  subscriber  has  had  much  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  manure  in  Europe,  which  leads  him  to  suppose  he 
stands  unequalled  by  any  other  more  able  competitor.  Some 
considerable  quantities  were  disposed  of  last  season,  the  bene¬ 
ficial  result  of  which  has  caused  all  that  watched  i\s  power  to 
send  orders  for  delivery  in  the  coming  spring.  Being  in  a 
perfect  powder,  it  is  at  once  easy  in  handling,  may  be  sown 
with  seed,  broadcast,  or  drilled  in.  To  prevent  deception, 
henceforward  all  bags  or  other  packages  will  be  branded  with 
the  maker’s  name.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  following  agricultural 
warehouses  in  New-York. 

Longett  &  Griffing,  25  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  R.  L.  Allen, 
late  A.  B.  Allen’s,  189  Water  Street.  N  Y  ,  where  purchas¬ 
ers  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  chemically  pure  and  genuine 
article.  Enquire  for  De  Burgh’s  No.  1  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime.  March  1. — m3t. 


To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  lo  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by- 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
For  Ihe  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $400. 
■Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf. 
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Sale  of  Short  Homed  Cattle. 

I  WILL  sell  by  Auction,  at  my  residence,  on  Wednesday, 
8th  June  next,  at  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  about  Thirty  thorough 
bred  Short  horned  Cattle.  About  twenty  of  them  are  Cows 
and  Heifers,  the  remainder  young  Bulls.  Nearly  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  produce  of  the  Imported  Bull  “  Yorkshireman  ” 
and  3d  “  Duke  of  Cambridge,”  bred  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bates’  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  and  “  Earl  of  Sea- 
ham”  and  •  Yane  Tempest,”  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq,, 
of  Durham,  England,  and  arc  of  his  famous  Princes  family. 

The  upset  prices  of  these  animals  will  be  from  $150  to 
$300,  as  to  age,  &o.,  &c. 

I  will  also  offer  the  above  named  Imported  Bull,  “  Vane 
Tempest,” — his  upset  price  is  $1000. 

Teems — Cash,  or  satisfactory  notes  at  three  months,  paya¬ 
ble  at  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  interest. 

I  wiil  also  have  for  sale  at  that  time  a  few  South  Down 
Rams  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  about  15th  March  next,  and  will 
be  found  with 

A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  89  Water  street,  New  York. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Cultivator  office,  Boston. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany. 

L.  F.  Allen.  Esq.,  Black  Rock. 

M.  B.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  T.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  with  the 
subscriber.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24 — 9 — e.o.m — m. 

Pure  Bred  Male  Stock,  at  Private  Sale, 

At  Mount  For dham,  Westchester  county,  11  miles  from,  the 
City  Hall ,  New-York. 

I  WILL  sell  and  let  from  10  to  12  Short  Horned  bulls  and 
bull-calves,  4  Devon  bulls  and  bull-calves,  and  from  12 
to  15  Southdown  Rams.  The  annual  sale  by  auction,  will  be 
omitted  this  year,  as  I  wish  to  reserve  all  the  females,  having 
recently  purchased  another  farm,  to  enable  me  lo  increase 
my  breeding  establishment.  My  Hog  stock,  including  all 
my  spring  litters,  are  engaged.  Catalogues,  with  full  de¬ 
scription  and  Pedigrees  of  above  bulls,  and  Southdown  Rams, 
with  the  prices  attached,  can  be  obtained  by  the  15th  April 
next,  from  the  subscriber,  or  at  any  of  the  principal  Agri¬ 
cultural  stores,  or  from  the  Editors  of  the  principal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journals.  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

March  23d,  1853,-14,  18,22— m2t. 

A.  L.  Bingham’s  3d  Annual  Sheep-Shearing  Festival. 

THE  undersigned  gives  notice,  that  he  will  hold  his  Third 
Annual  Sheep  Shearing  Festival,  at  the  well  known  re¬ 
sort  of  James  K.  Hyde,  in  Sudbury,  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  June  next,  commencing  at  10 
o’clock. 

He  proposes  to  shear  publicly,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
French  Merinos  Ewes,  with  a  view  to  enable  all  interested 
in  this  branch  of  production,  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  weight  and  value  of  these  sheep  compared  with  others. 
All  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers  interested,  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  attend. 

Several  very  superior  Bucks  and  Ewes  of  the  best  French 
importations  and  stock,  will  be  on  exhibition,  and  for  sale. — 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  largely  interested  in  the  celbrated 
Black  Hawk  and  other  Morgan  horses,  have  signified  their 
intention  to  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  exhibit  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  best  horses  in  Vermont. 

A.  L.  BINGHAM. 

West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  March  14,  1853. — 2t 

Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS— of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of approvedkinds. 
CORN  SHELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock's  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES — of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS— of  Proutv  &  Mears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  &  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1— tf. 
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F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly. 
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Suffolk  Pigs, 

B.  V.  FRENCH, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2*  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2  25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3|  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  24  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD’S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New-York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFF1NG. 
Feb.  1— ctf. 


Ketchum’s  Patent  Mowing  Machine. 
Howard  &  Co.,  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 

rpHIS  justly  celebrated  machine  has  been  steadily  advanc- 
JL  ing  in  public  favor,  for  its  simplicity,  durability  and  effi¬ 
ciency — and  it  has  settled  the  question  beyond  a  doubt  that 
grass  can  be  cut  by  Horse  Power :  for,  during  last  season, 
Five  Hundred  of  these  Machines  were  sold  by  us,  and  uni¬ 
versally  approved  by  those  who  used  them.  Farmers  were 
daily  in  the  habit- of  cutting  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day, 
with  ordinary  driving.  It  leaves  the  grass  uniformly'  spread 
over  the  groun'd,  requiring  no  turning  to  cure  properly.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  who  served  at  the  Trial  of 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  held  at  Geneva  in  July  last, 
they  show  fully  and  conclusively  this  to  have  been  the  only 
Machine  in  the  field  which  cut  its  allotted  two  acres,  without 
clogging  or  any  interruption ,  doing  its  work  admirably,  and 
in  far  better  manner  than  can  be  done  by  manual  labor  with 
a  scythe.  Our  knives  are  not  sickle  edged ,  consequently  do 
not  clog  at  every  little  hummock  or  bog  they  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with.  The  Committee  also  show  that  there 
is  an  actual  saving,  by  the  use  of  this  Machine  over  hand  la¬ 
bor,  of  thirteen  dollars  per  day.  We4iave  only  to  ask  those 
who  want  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  to  examine  the  Repor- 
and  judge  for  themselves.  This  Machine  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  as  a  mower,  at  the  trial  in  Springfield.  Ohio;  a  gold 
medal.at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  N.  Y.,  also,  first 
premium  at  the  Provincial  Fair,  at  Toronto,  C.  W. 

They  are  so  very  compact  that  one  of  them  can  be  easily 
carried  in  an  ordinary  one-horse  wagon,  and  so  very  simple 
that  it  requires  no  machinist  to  put  it  together,  as  there  are 
but  two  bolts  (beside the  pole  bolts)  to  be  secured  to  have  the 
machine  ready  for  use,  and  which  does  not  require  over  ten 
minutes  time.  They  weigh  about  750  lbs.,  and  can  be  worked 
by  any  boy  who  can  manage  a  team.  We  have  made  all  the 
improvements  suggested  by  experience  in  the  way  of strength, 
durability,  Ac.,  and  sell  them  under  the  following  warranty  : 
That  said  machines  are  capable  of  cutting  and  spreading  with 
one  span  of  horses  and  driver,  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day, 
of  any  kind  of  grass ,  heavy  or  light,  wet  or  dry,  and  do  it  as 
well  as  is  done  with  a  scythe  by  the  best  of  mowers.  They 
are  equally  capable  of  cutting  Barley',  Buckwheat,  Millet,  &c. 
It  is  much  less  trouble  to  keep  the  knives  in  order  than  a 
scythe,  as  they  have  frequently  been  known  to  cut  from  ten 
to  fifteen  acres  wilhout  sharpening,  which  can  be  done  on  an 
ordinary  grind  stone  in  a  few  minutes.  We  can  give  any 
reference  required  for  the  full  performance  of  our  machine, 
as  above  stated. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in  early,  as  we  shall  manufacture 
but  a  limited  number.  The  price  of  our  Machine,  including 
two  sets  of  Knives,  Extra  Knife  Blades,  Wrench,  Ac.,  is 
$110,  cash,  in  Buffalo,  the  machine  to  be  delivered  on  board 
of  boat  or  cars  free  of  charge. 

Office  and  Shop,  corner  of  Chicago  street  and  Hamburgh 
canal,  near  Eastern  R.  R.  Depot,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  24— 9— 2tmtf.  HOWARD  A  CO. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Mat. 


Albany  Agricultural  "Works,  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store. 


EMERY  CO.,  Proprietors. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machinery  generally,  among  which  may  be 
found  a  full  and  general  assortment  of 
Plows  of  all  kinds. 

Cultivators,  for  one  and  two  horses,  with  cast  iron  and  steel 
teeth. 

Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Geddes  and  Scotch. 

Hay  Cutters,  spiral  and  straight  knife, 

Emery’s  Improved  Corn  Planter  and  Seed  Drill,  for  hand 
or  horse. 

Fanning  Mills. 

Corn  Snellers. 

Churns,  Thermometer  and  Cylinder. 

Vegetable  Cutters. 

Sugar  Mills. 

Garden  and  Field  Rollers  of  cast  iron  sections. 

Road  Scrapers. 

Iron  Meat  Cutters. 

Sausage  Stuffers.  EMERY  A  CO. 

369,  371,  A  373  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
April  14 — 15 — It — mlt. 


Albany  Agricultural  Works,  Warehouse  &  Seedstore. 
EMERY  $  COMPANY ,  Proprietors, 

SOLE  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated,  Premium  “Eme¬ 
ry’s  Patent  Changeable  Railroad  Horse  Power,”  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Separators,  A c.,  Ac.,  for  one  and  two 
horses — designed  for  Farm,  Plantation  or  Shop  use.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  such,  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  driving  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  without  additional  expense  for  geering, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  Iron, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  advance  the  prices,  to  enable 
us  to  manufacture  a  power  equally  good  with  past  seasons, 
rather  than  to  use  a  cheaper  material  in  their  construction. 


Our  prices  will  be  for  the  season  1853 : 

“Emery’s  Patent  Changeable  HorsePower,”  Thre¬ 
sher,  Separator,  Bands,  Ac.,  for  two  horses, . $158  00 

Emery’s  Patent  Changeable  Horse  Power,  Thresher, 

Separator,  Bands,  Ac.,  for  one  horse, .  125  00 

Common  Rack  A  Pinion  Power  Thresher,  Separa¬ 
tor,  Ac.,  2  horses, .  140  00 

Common  Rack  A  Pinion  Power  Thresher,  Sepaia- 

tor,  one  horse. .  115  00 

Emery’s  Patent  two-horse  Power  alone, .  116  00 

“  “  one-horse  “  “  83  00 

Common  Rack  and  Pinion,  two-horse, .  105  00 

“  “  “  one  horse, .  75  00 

Threshing  Machine  with  Separator  and  fixtures, 

26  inch  cylinder, .  37  00 

24  inch  cylinder, .  35  00 

Sett  of  Bands  for  Machine,  with  extras,  Ac .  5  00 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mills,  with  24  inch  circular 
saw,  filed  and  set  in  running  order,  for  wood  cut¬ 
ting,  Ac, . . . .  . . .  .  35  00 

Extra  table  and  saw  for  slitting  boards  and  fencing 

stuff,  and  general  shop  use, .  7  00 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw,  for  wheelright’s  use .  40  00 

Cross  Cut  Saw,  arrangements  greatly  improved  to 
attach  to  Power  for  cutting  logs  into  any  desired 

lengths,  in  the  yard  or  forest, .  20  00 

Churn  attachments  to  power,  for  one  or  more 

churns, .  12  00 

Feed  Mills,  with  Iron  plates. .  40  00 

French  Burr  Stone  Mills,  for  farm  or  mill  use,  $120  to  300  00 

Power  Corn  Shelter, .  40  1o  55  00 

Clover  Huller,  from, .  30  to  100  00 


Thanking  the  public  for  their  past  liberal  patronage,  we 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  them,  to  give  them  a  good  article  at 
a  fair  price. 

Terms — Cash  or  approved  notes  or  acceptances,  with  inte¬ 
rest,  payable  within  four  months,  in  Albany,  New-York 
Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  pur 
chaser. 

All  articles  warranted  made  of  good  material,  and  to  ope¬ 
rate  as  represented,  or  may  be  returned  within  three  months, 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer  for  home  transportation, 
and  purchase  money  refunded.  The  purchaser  being  his  own 
judge  in  each  case.  For  further  particulars  address  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  Liberal  deduction  to  dealers.  Local  agents  wanted, 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  operation,  Ac.  Catalogues,  giv¬ 
ing  full  descriptions,  furnished  on  application. 

EMERY  A  CO., 

369,  371  and  373  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

April  14—15 — It — mlt. _ 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bu'l  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— ml  y.  B.  V.  FRENC  H,  Braintree,  Mass. 


Agricultural  Implements. — Field  Seeds. 

THE  subscriber,  occupying  three  large  stores,  which  are 
filled  with  Agricultural  Implements,  asks  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  most  numerous  assortment  ever  yet  offered 
in  New-York.  Among  these  are  Plows  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  kinds,  Harrows,  Rollers  with  iron  sections, 
Seed  Sowers  and  Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Reaping  and 
Mowing  Machines,  HorsePowers,  Ac. 

Field  Seeds — Lucern,  Ray  Grass,  Timothy,  Clover,  Belgian 
Carrot,  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Ruta  Baga,  Early  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Ac. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  choicest  sorts. 

Peruvian  Guano  and  other  Fertilizers.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 
New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
March  1 — tf.  Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y 

Fertilizers. 

GENUINE  Peruvian  Guano,  fresh  from  ship ;  just  im¬ 
ported. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  a  superior  article,  the  best  in 
this  market. 

Bone  Bust,  ground  fine,  and  Sawings. 

Poudrette ,  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  and  in  barrels. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  1S9  and  191  AVater  st.,  N  Y.  March  1 — tf. 

Choice  Garden  Seeds  and  Flowers. 

A  CHOICE  selection  of  the  best  early,  middle,  and  late 
Garden  Seeds,  fresh  imported  from  Europe,  and  grown 
in  this  country,  expressly  for  me. 

Flower  Seeds — A  fine  assortment  of  all  the  best  sorts. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  March  1 — tf. 

Horticultural  Implements. 

PRUNING  Shears,  and  all  other  implements  used  in  the 
Conservatory,  Flower  and  Fruit  Garden. 

Hand  Plows  and  Cultivators,  Rollers,  Trowels,  Scufflers, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Rakes,  Seed  Sowers,  and  all  other 
implements,  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  kinds,  for  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

New.York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
March  1— tf.  Store,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Just  Published, 

STOCKHARDT’S  CHEMICAL  FIELD  LECTURES— 
For  Agriculturists.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  E. 
Teschmaeher. 


Opinion  of  Samuel  L.  Dana,  M  D.  L.L.  D. 

The  great  and  striking  feature  of  this  little  book  is,  that 
written  by  an  eminently  practical  teacher  for  a  class  of  far¬ 
mers  whose  good  opinion  of  the  value  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture  was  to  be  won,  their  experience  has  been  placed  above 
scientific  conjeclure,  and  their  practical  knowledge  has  been 
made  the  point  of  scientific  illustration.  Hence  the  work  is 
more  simple  and  intelligible  than  any  other  chemico-agricul- 
tural  work  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical  consideration  and  money 
value  of  manures,  its  views  of  vegetable  physiology  are  at 
once  comprehensive,  transparent  as  water,  and  illuminated  by 
style  so  bewitchingly  simple  and  concise,  that  the  reader,  fa¬ 
miliar  though  he  may  be  with  the  subject,  feels  that  he  is  car¬ 
ried  onward  under  the  guidance  of  a  master  spirit,  and  as  he 
passes  the  old  land-marks,  sees  them  shining  with  a  new 
light. 

The  book  has  yet  to  be  written  whose  chapters  on  artifical 
manures  shall  equal  Stockhardt’s  Field  Lectures  on  bone  and 
guano,  and  certainly  no  work  has  yet  appeared,  which  has 
shed  a  clearer  or  milder  light  on  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  science  and  agriculture. 

In  truth,  the  great  recommendation  of  this  work  is,  that  it 
is  adapted  equally  to  a  class  of  readers  who  have  yet  to  learn 
their  A  B  C  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  to  that  other  class 
whose  diffusive  reading,  here  finds  itself  compressed  not  less 
neatly  than  usefully.  With  regard  truly  yours, 

John  Bartlett.  S.  L.  DANA. 

Just  issued,  the  Sixth  Thousand  of  Stockhardt’s  Principles 
of  Chemistry. 

For  Sale— a  few  sets  of  Apparatus  in  a  portable  form, 
prepared  in  Germany,  and  designed  for  the  student,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  JOHN  BARTLETT, 

March  24— 12— It— e.o.m3t.  Cambridge. 


Basket  "Willows. 


20.000  sprouts  of  last  years’  growth  of  AVillows,  suitable  for 
Basket  making,  or  for  propagation,  may  be  had  if  applied 
for  immediately.  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Albany,  April  12 — 15 — It. 
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Rust  in  Wheat  Prevented  by  Draining. 

H  E  following  suggestions,  which  we  copy 
from  a  letter  of  an  eminent  agriculturist  in 
Western  New- York,  whose  soil  is  a  strong, 
rich,  clayey  loam,  opens  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  wheat  growers.  The  facts  presented 
may  not  be  wholly  new  to  some  ,-  but  the  leading 
principle  which  they  support  may  not  before  have 
attracted  attention,  or  been  so  distinctly  held  up 
to  view: 

<(I  have  learned  that  wheat,  in  the  light  and 
gravelly  districts  of  Western  New-York,  suffers 
very  little,  if  any,  from  rust  or  mildew;  while 
with  us,  the  two  great  causes  of  damage,  are  rust 
and  winter-killing.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  subject.,-  and  as  we  know  that  under-draining 
is  a  cure  for  the  latter,  may  it  not  also  be  a  cure 
for  the  former? 

“We  have  little  if  any  land  in  this  district  of 
country,  which  does  or  has  not  required  under¬ 
draining.  Now  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  is,  whether  the  exemption  from  rust 
is  not  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil?  If  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  then  we  have  an 
additional  inducement  to  under-drain. 

“  I  had  some  under-drains  made  in  a  piece  of 
land  that  was  originally  a  black  ash  swamp,  and 
had  a  mucky  soil — and  from  such,  wheat  is  very 
liable  to  be  ejected  in  winter.  Yet  over  one  of 
these  drains  I  observed  last  spring  that  the  wheat 
stood  thick  and  undisturbed,  while  much  at  a  short 
distance  was  severely  injured. 

‘  ‘  There  is  a  tract  of  gravelly  land  between  Lock- 
port  and  Batavia,  which  I  think  is  underlaid  by 
plaster  beds — a  sort  of  oak  openings — which  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  producing  wheat.  It  is  worthy  of  in¬ 
quiry  whether  rust  is  destructive  there  or  not. 

11  In  those  dry  Asiatic  or  African  countries, 
where  there  is  not  moisture  enough  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  rust  or  mildew,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  the  soil  or  subsoil  has  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that 


in  our  moist  climate  under-draining  is  able  to 
counteract  its  defects  on  so  important  a  point  as 
the  growth  of  whgat,  the  discovery  would  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  our  farmers. 

“  I  may  add,  that  under  live  trees,  where  roots 
keep  the  ground  firm  [by  preventing  much  culti¬ 
vation]  and  comparatively  dry,  wheat  is  neither 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  in  winter,  nor  injured  by 
rust ;  and  generally  along  our  swales  where  there 
is  the  most  moisture  there  is  the  most  rust. 

11  When  I  removed  to  this  country,  I  had  no 
idea  that  our  land  would  ever  need  draining,  but 
this  was  when  the  ground  was  full  of  roots.  Since 
these  rotted  out,  there  has  been  a  settling  down  of 
the  soil, — an  intelligent  neighbor  thinks  it  has  set¬ 
tled  four  inches  in  the  last  ten  years,  though  I 
have  no"  means  of  telling  how  much.  I  only  know 
that  I  have  fields  -which  I  would  not  now  think  of 
sowing  with  wheat,  but  to  which  purpose  I  should 
have  made  no  objection  ten  years  ago. 

“  All  I  intend  by  these  remarks  is  to  excite  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection,  and  not  to  build  up  an 
opinion  or  theory.’7 


Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 


As  the  time  for  planting  corn  is  approaching, 
and  being  myself  a  practical  farmer  of  some  expe¬ 
rience,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
state  to  my  brother  farmers,  through  the  medium 
of  your  widely  circulating  papers,  the  mode  in 
which  I  have  for  many  years  past  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  this  valuable  crop.  It  is  this: 

I  take  a  meadow,  or  pasture,  on  which  the  grass 
is  getting  thin ;  cover  it  as  thick  with  manure  as 
can  well  be  plowed  under  •  then  proceed  to  plow 
about  six  or  eight  inches  in-depth,  taking  care  to 
have  every  furrow  laid  completely  over.  If  the 
ground  be  uneven,  or  not  well  plowed,  I  follow 
with  a  heavy  roller,  which  closes  many  a  crevice 
and  prevents  the  grass  from  choking  the  young 
plant,  and  also  prevents  the  harrow,  which  imme¬ 
diately  follows  lengthwise  the  furrow,  from  dis¬ 


turbing  the  sod.  After  completing  the  field  in 


this  manner,  if  not  perfectly  mellow  and  smooth, 
it  is  either  cross-harrowed  or  gone  over  with  a 
two-horse  cultivator  lengthwise  the  furrow,  which 
most  effectually  accomplishes  the  object. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  thus  deep  for  two 
reasons.  First,  in  the  spring,  after  planting,  and 
while  the  corn  is  coming  up,  should  the  season  be 
wet  and  cold,  the  water  settles  underneath  the 
furrow,  which  prevents  the  -seed  from  rotting,  or 
the  plant  from  drowning,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
And  second,  in  the  summer,  should  it  be  very  dry, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  after  a  wet  spring,  the 
root  of  the  plant  penetrates  the  deep  mellow  earth 
to  where  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  and  sod 
creates  a  moisture  that  steadily  forces  the  corn  on 
to  maturity. 

Corn  ground,  however,  should  not  be  plowed 
so  deep  as  to  throw  up  subsoil,  that  being  of  too 
cold  a  nature — but  for  wheat  is  highly  beneficial. 

I  mark  my  corn  ground  both  ways,  the  rows 
about  three  feet  four  inches  apart,  taking  great 
care  to  have  them  perfectly  straight,  that  the  cul¬ 
tivator  or  plow  may  be  less  liable  to  disturb  the 
hills  while  tending  it.  In  planting,  five  or  six 
kernels  should  be  put  in  a  hill,  and  covered  with 
mellow  earth— dry  lumps  and  stones  are  hard 
things  for  a  tender  plant  to  contend  with.  Some 
farmers  might  think  six  kernels  too  many ;  and 
so  it  would  be  if  all  grew  ,•  but  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  easier  to  pull  out  than 
put  in.  It  is  well  to  mix  plentifully  with  pump¬ 
kin  seed,  as  they  injure  the  crop  but  little,  and 
are  thought  by  most  farmers  to  go  far  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  raising  the  corn. 

When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  see 
the  rows,  it  is  passed  through,  twice  in  a  row  both 
ways,  with  a  one  horse,  steel-tooth  cultivator. 
This  destroys  the  grass  and  weeds,  if  any,  between 
the  hill,  and  a  few  men  will  soon  eradicate  what 
remains  in  the  hills.  It  is  then  dressed  with 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  composition,  of  equal 
parts,  lime,  plaster  and  ashes,  which  serves,  when 
sufficiently  moistend  by  rain,  to  drive  the  grub 
and  wire- worm  from  the  hill,  if  any  there  be,  and 
hasten  rapidly  forward  the  plant .  In  about  two  or 
three  weeks  it  is  passed  through  again,  either  with 
a  cultivator  or  light  plrnv,  both  -ways,  twice  in  each 
row.  This  time,  one  hand  with  a  hoe  to  cut  an 
occasional  weed  or  thistle,  and  to  straighten  up 
any  hills  that  may  be  disturbed  by  the  horse  or 
plow,  will  do  all  that  is  necessary.  When  it  is 
about,  or  a  short  time  previous  to,  its  tasseling 
out,  it  is  plowed  one  and  sometimes  both  ways, 
deep,  turning  the  furrow  toward  the  hill.  This, 
with  a  little  labor  with  the  hand  hoe,  will  cause 
the  stalk  to  throw  out  its  brace  roots  higher  up, 
which  keeps  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
aids  very  materially  in  facilitating  the  cutting, 
should  that  be  performed,  or  in  husking,  should  it 
not.  It  is  then  left  to  ripen. 

When  the  ears  are  about  three-fourths  glazed, 
it  is  cut  up  near  the  ground,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  hills  put  in  a  shock,  and  tied  securely  at  the 
top  with  a  band  of  straw — not  with  grass,  -weeds, 
or  a  stalk,  as  many  do — and  left  to  cure. 

It  may  be  thought  by  many  farmers,  that  the 
period  for  harvesting  which  has  been  mentioned 
is  too  early  to  secure  the  greatest  weight  of  grain  • 
to  which  may  be  said  in  answer,  that  the  stalk  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  the  root  while  green,  much  of 
its  vitality  will  be  drawn  by  the  unripened  ear, 
and  bring  it  to  maturity.  Consequently,  in  most 


cases,  a  greater  gain  is  realised  than  when  endan¬ 
gered  longer  by  early  frost.. 

Corn  raised  after  the  above  manner,  frequently 

yields  me - *  bushels  of  shelled  per  acre;  and 

the  stalks  are  equal  for  fodder  to  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  hay  per  acre.  C.  Lansingville, 
Tompkins  Co.,  April  23,  1853. 

Practical  Farming — No.  2. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  my  last,  I  told  you  that  it 
was  better  to  stock  land  lightly — better  to  have 
six  cattle  increase  1,800  lbs.  in  six  months,  than 
to  put  eighteen  on  the  same  land,  to  increase  the 
same  number  of  pounds.  But  300  lbs.  per  beast, 
can  not  be  gained  by  six  months  pasturage,  unless 
the  cattle  have  been  well  kept  through  the  previ¬ 
ous  winter ;  but  if  fed  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
of  corn,  oat  or  barley  meal,  according  to  age — the 
youngest  of  course  requiring  least,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  will  take  on  fat  when  turned  out 
to  grass  will  astonish  every  one  not  accustomed 
to  feeding  cattle. 

I  also  stated  that  grass,  when  lightly  pastured, 
was  a  cheap  way  of  improving  worn-out  lands.  I 
repeat,  it  is  a  cheap  way ;  but  the  fertility  thus 
required  will  not  last  like  barn-yard  manure, 
provided  the  stock  kept  in  the  yard  has  been  well 
fed.  If  fed  nothing  but  straw,  as  is  the  practice 
of  many  farmers,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  no 
stock,  and  to  supply  the  straw  at  once  for  ma¬ 
nure,  but  let  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  meal 
be  fed  to  a  two-year  old  steer,  even  with  straw 
for  the  first  three  months — say  to  first  of  March — 
with  good  hay  or  cornstalks  afterwards,  and  he 
will,  at  the  average  of  prices  for  years  past,  bring, 
after  being  grass-fed,  from  $10  to  $15  for  the 
meal — that  is,  he  will  bring  in  market,  at  the  end 
of  July  or  early  in  August,  $10  to  $15  more  than 
if  fed  no  meal . 

Sheep  do  much  better  on  straw  and  grain  than 
cattle.  If  fed  with  good  bright  straw,  with  a 
bushel  of  corn  to  the  hundred  sheep  per  day,  or 
its  equivalent  in  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  or  peas, 
— (50  lbs.  of  the  latter  I  think  as  good  as  60  lbs. 
of  corn)' — they  will  continue  to  gain  from  the  time 
they  are  put  in  the  yard  until  the  first  of  March, 
when  they  ought  to  be  fed  with  hay.  Still  I  am 
opposed  to  feeding  straw,  as  it  lessens  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  manure,  and  enough  more  hay  and  grain  can 
be  raised  by  making  all  the  straw  into  manure,  to 
feed  more  than  all  the  straw  would  feed.  Besides 
this,  the  straw  is  required  for  bedding  for  the  an¬ 
imals.  Feed  is  lost  on  cattle  and  sheep,  if  only 
wet  and  dirty  yards  are  provided  for  them  to  lie 
in;  neither  will  lie  down  in  such,  until  they  are 
so  much  exhausted  that  they  can  stand  no 
longer;  and  of  course  they  cannot  thrive  unless 
made  comfortable.  To  keep  stock  profitably, 
they  must  be  well  cared  for,  and  be  provided  with 
dry,  clean  beds. 

By  the  above  mode  of  feeding,  manure  enough 
can  be  made  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm  from  year  to  year;  and  if  our  farmers  would 
only  make  all  the  manure  they  can  on  their  own 
farms,  they  would'  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
guano  or  chemical  manures.  It  may  perhaps  be 
profitable  to  import  guano,  and  to  apply  to  che¬ 
mists  to  manufacture  manures,  in  Great  Britain, 
where  produce  enough  cannot  be  raised  to  feed  the 
population;  but  not  so  in  this  country,  where  we 
raise  a  large  surplus  for  exportation,  and  a  great 
deal  that  is  worse  than  wasted  in  manufacturing 
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Intoxicating  drinks.  If  our  farmers  would  con¬ 
vert  their  coarse  grains  into  mutton,  pork  and 
beef,  I  believe,  they  would  find  it  more  to  their 
profit  than  selling  them. 

I  notice  by  papers  recently  received,  that  Eng¬ 
land  imported  less  guano  by  100,000  tons,  in  1852 
than  in  1851.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  cannot  be 
very  profitable,  as  it  only  iifcreases  the  crop  for 
one  year,  and  that  barely  enough  to  pay  the  cost, 
whereas,  barn-yard  manure  will  enlarge  the  crop 
for  many  years.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva, 
N.  F.  — ♦ — 

Shall  I  Cut  my  Seed  Potatoes? 

Mr.  Tucker — I  have  never  found  time  to  inves- 
gate  this  subject  until  during  the  last  summer.  I 
wish  now  to  give  you  some  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations,  and  the  reasoning  connected  with 
them. 

1.  The  difference  between  a  proper  seed  and  a 
potato  tuber,  (and  many  other  tubers  also)  is  this: 
A  seed  has  one  vital  point  whence  the  plant  must 
start.  A  tuber  has  as  many  vital  points  as  buds 
or  eyes,  and  may  be  cut  into  as  many  parts,  each 
of  which  may  be  made  to  grow.  The  vital  energy 
located  about  the  eye,  and  the  storehouse  of  nu¬ 
triment,  usually  in  the  shape  of  starch,  treasured 
up  in  the  pulp,  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have  intended,  or¬ 
dinarily,  that  all  these  eyes  should  grow.  _  The 
number  seems  to  be  a  provision  against  accident, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees.  If  a  part  of  the 
buds  or  eyes  of  either  are  destroyed,  the  others 
are  forced  into  growth.  A  potato  is  in  its  most 
perfect  condition  when  a  single  eye  grows  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  support  of  the  whole  tuber.  The  vines, 
in  the  end,  will  be  as  numerous  and  wide-spread 
as  though  more  had  grown.  Usually,  however, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  eyes  do  grow,  especially 
under  generous  culture. 

3.  The  eye  of  the  potato,  just  like  a  true  seed, 
depends  upon  the  nutriment  stored  about  the  vital 
point  for  the  impulse  that  throws  out  the  plant — 
the  sprout  upward,  the  root  downward.  In  the 
case  of  a  proper  seed,  water  must  be  absorbed 
first ;  in  the  case  of  the  potato  that  water  is  already 
in  the  tuber,  and  can  not  be  absorbed  through  its 
skin,  which  is  as  impervious  to  water  as  India 
rubber. 

4.  Now,  if  we  cut  potatoes  for  seed,  particular¬ 
ly  if  we  cut  them  very  small,  say  into  single  eyes, 
then  we  subdivide  the  whole  nutriment  of  the  tu¬ 
ber  into  as  many  portions  as  the  tuber  has  eyes. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  each  bud  that  grows  having 
the  nutriment  that  belonged  to  two  or  three,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  whole  tubers,  or  the  half  of 
very  large  tubers  are  planted,  it  is  stinted  to  its 
own  individual  proportion  of  the  whole  tuber. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  use  of  very 
small  potatoes  for  seed. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  reasoning,  every 
observant  cultivator  of  potatoes  has  noticed  that 
in  the  use  of  seed  cut  very  small,  or  of  very-small 
whole  tubers,  the  early  growth  of  his  plants  was 
slow,  and  for  a  time  spindling.  In  such  cases  a 
good  soil ,  careful  culture,  and  a  long  season,  may 
bring  up  the  plant  to  a  sturdy  growth  and  a  large 
yield.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  however,  that  in 
case  the  season  is  short,  or  otherwise  bad,  or  the 
variety  planted  a  late  one,  and  especially  if  the 
culture  be  careless,  the  crop  is  greatly  jeopard¬ 
ised. 

5.  Still  more  does  this  reasoning  find  enhance¬ 


ment  in  the  fact  that  by  this  use  of  cut  or  small 
seed,  the  season  of  tubering  is  made  from  one  to 
three  weeks  later  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
thus  the  health  and  yield  of  the  crop,  and  often 
the  table  quality  of  the  tuber  is  endangered. 

G.  It  is  obvious  to  every  cultivator,  that  cut 
seed  is  exposed  to  danger  in  cold  and  wet  springs, 
it  being" well  ascertained  that  the  cut  surface  of  a 
potato  withstands  the  action  of  cold  and  wet  much 
less  perfectly  than  the  natural  skin  of  the  potato. 
In  good  weather  I  have  not  found  cut  potatoes 
rot,  since  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred  has 
failed  to  grow. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then 
seems  to  be  this.  If  you  cannot  get  the  desirable 
quantity  of  seed,  or  if  you  have  a  very  choice  va¬ 
riety  which  you  wish  to  increase  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  cut  your  seed,  and  also  plant  the  very  small 
ones.  If  the  variety  planted  matures  early,  you 
have  also  the  more  hope  of  success.  So,  also,  if 
it  be  a  very  hardy  sort,  success  will  be  the  more 
probable.  It  will  well  pay  cost,  if,  in  planting 
such  cut  or  small  seed,  you  have  a  little  rich  com¬ 
post  at  hand,  to  put  around  the  seed  when  plant¬ 
ed.  This  will  in  some  degree  make  good  the  fee¬ 
bleness  of  the  mother  tuber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  facts,  and  the  foregoing 
course  of  reasoning,  settles  the  whole  question 
beyond  a  doubt.  Should  other  cultivators  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,  I  hope  they  will 
enlighten  agriculturists  with  their  reasons.  C.  E. 
G.  Utica,  March  11,  1853. 


Osier  Willow. — Its  Preparation  for  Market. 


BY  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

In  a  former  communication  in  the  5th  No.  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Osier  Willow,  I  omitted  giving  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  market. 

The  best  time  for  cutting  is  in  the  spring,  just 
as  the  sap  begins  to  run.  When  wanted  for  bas¬ 
kets  only,  they  should  be  cut  every  spring.  After 
a  new  bed  is  planted,  the  first  years’  growth  will 
be  small,  but  will  increase  in  number  and  size  the 
following  years,  as  the  stumps  grow  larger. 
Where  large  willows  are  wanted  for  making  the 
frames  of  cradles,  wagon  bodies,  &c.,  they  should 
be  cut  only  every  second  year. 

After  cutting  they  should  be  bound  in  conveni¬ 
ent  size  bundles,  with  some  of  the  small  sprouts, 
and  the  butt  ends  set  in  a  wet  place,  to  prevent  the 
bark  from  tigh tening  before  it  is  convenient  to  strip 
or  peel  them. 

The  process  of  stripping  off  the  bark  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  performed  by  a  boy  ten  years 
ol(r  All  children  are  fond  of  this  work,  and  often 
make  quite  a  frolic  where  there  are  several  em¬ 
ployed  on  as  many  benches,  striving  who  can 
peel  the  greatest  number  in  a  given  time. 

The  machine  for  stripping  is  also  quite  simple, 
being  nothing  more  than  two  pieces  of  tough, 
sound  wood,  forming  two  parts  of  a  triangle,  open¬ 
ing  about  one  inch  at  the  top,  and  coming  close 
together  at  the  bottom,  like  the  letter  Y.  Inside 
of  each  prong  must  be  inserted  a  small  piece  of* 
round  iron,  or  large  size  wire,  leaving  about  one- 
half  of  its  diameter  projecting  from  the  wood;  the 
irons  coming  close  together  at  the  bottom  of  Jhe 
crotch.  This  machine  should  be  firmly  fixed  in 
the  end  of  a  strong  wooden  bench,  something  si¬ 
milar  to  that  used  by  coopers  for  shaving  hoops. 


When  worked,  a  bundle  of  willows,  washed  from 
the  mud,  should  be  placed  parallel  with  the  bench, 
the  operator  sitting  astride  of  it,  and  draw  the 
sprouts  through  the  machine,  letting  them  sink  to 
where  the  irons  will  grasp  the  bark.  .  In  most  ca¬ 
ses,  once  drawing  the  sprout  through,  the  bark  will 
strip  off;  if  not  the  sprout  should  be  turned  and 
drawn  through  where  the  bark  adhered. 

After  stripping,  the  willows  should  be  spread  in 
a  clean  dry  place,  until  the  moisture  has  evapo¬ 
rated,  to  prevent  mould  or  mildew,  and  then  put 
up  in  bundles  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  care¬ 
fully  bound  at  several  places  with  some  of  the 
sprouts,  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage  in  moving 
them.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  boil  or  steam 
them  before  stripping,  which  bleaches  them  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  now  be  fit  for  market,  and 
should  command  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  hundred  pounds.  Albany ,  April,  1853. 


Dederick’s  Patent  Parallel  Lever  Press, 


In  a  previous  number  we  presented  a  cut  of  a 
Stationary  Hay  Press,  invented  by  Mr.  Dederick 
of  this  city.  ,The  above  cut  represents  a  recent  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Dederick,  first  exhibited  in  model 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  in  Sept,  last,  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  press  with  a  single  lever  from 
both  ends  towards  the  center ;  since  which  time 
he  has  improved  it  so  as  to  obviate  some  material 
objections,  such  as  the  enormous  friction  produc¬ 
ed  by  keeping  the  follower  vertical  by  guards,  and 
the  liability  to  break,  caused  by  the  entire  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  hay  being  sustained  by  the  levers,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  description:  “  The 
cut  represents  the  press  as  open  and  ready  for 
filling.  A  is  the  frame,  B  the  box  containing  the 


hay  to  be  packed ;  C  C  are  doors  opening  the 
whole  length  of  the  box,  through  which  the  press 
is  filled,  and  are  closed  dowm  when  full;  Dare 
side  doors,  through  which  the  bale  is  hooped  and 
removed;  E  is  the  follower  or  slide,  resting  only 
upon  the  friction  roller  T ;  F  is  the  head  of  the 
press,  between  which  and  the  follower  E ,  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  exerted,  each  sustaining  one-half  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  hay.  The  parts  G  G,  H  H  H  H, 
together  form  two  parallel  toggle  joints,  secured 
at  their  extremities  into  axles  I  I,  and  J  J,  and 
confined  together  by  the  connecting  bars  L .  Thus 
confined,  they  keep  the  follower  vertical  without 
guards,  notwithstanding  the  hay  may  be  unequal¬ 
ly  compact,  and  would  operate  the  same  w7ere  the 
box  only  half  full.  The  rope  or  chain  is  fastened 
to  the  lower  lever  G,  thence  it  passes  around  the 
shieve  M,  and  under  shieve  N,  to  a  capstan  or 
snatch  block,  as  may  be  desired.  The  powder  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  rope,  the  levers  are  depressed 
until  they  lie  horizontal,  when  the  bale  is  packed, 
standing  on  its  end.  Q  is  a  winch ;  R  R  are  ropes 
attached  to  the  follower  E,  and  are  secured  to, 
and  wind  up  on  the  winch  Q.  Upon  these  ropes 
rests  a  roller  S,  extending  across  beneath  the 
levers,  and  is  carried  down  by  them,  depressing 
fopes  R  R.  By  means  of  this  winch  and  roller 
S,  through  the  genicular  power  of  the  ropes,  the 
levers  are  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  by  one 
person.  The  whole  press  is  12  feet  long,  and  4 
feet  10  inches  in  height  ,  and  will  pack  bales  of  300 
lbs.  each.  From  six  to  eight  tons  per  day  may 
be  packed,  according  to  circumstances. ”  Price, 
all  complete  for  use,  and  warranted  to  give  satis- 
tion,  $125,  at  the  shop. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  letters 
addressed  to  the  inventor,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  by 
calling  at  his  shop",  Ro.  58  Bleecker  street. 
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Orchard  Grass. — Dar,tylis  gfomerata , 

Lewis  Sanders,  Esq.,  the  well  known  farmer 
of  Grass  Hills,  Kentucky,  gives  in*a  late  Louis¬ 
ville  paper,  the  results  of  more  than  thirty  years 
experience  with  the  different  varieties  of  grasses. 
After  testing  thoroughly  a  vast  many  sorts,  he 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  Orchard  grass,  and 
we  copy  what  he  says  of  it,  together  with  his  di¬ 
rections  for  saving  the  seed  and  smying  it,  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  the  experience  of 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  Union  agrees  with 
that  of  Mr,  Sanders  in  Kentucky; 

My  observation  and  experience  has  induced  me 
to  rely  mainly  on  orchard  grass  and  red  clover ; 
indeed,  I  now  sow  no  other  sort  of  grass  seed. 
Blue  grass  and  white  clover  are  indigenous  to  our 
soil — they  come  in  of  themselves.  I  do  not  look 
upon  them  by  any  means  as  intruders,  but  grand 
auxiliaries;  these,  with  orchard  grass  and  red  clo¬ 
ver,  make  the  best  pasture. 

Orchard  grass  and  red  clover  mixed  make  the 
best  hay  of  all  the  grasses  for  this  climate,  [Ken¬ 
tucky;]  it  is  nutritious,  and  wrell  adapted  as  food 
for  stock.  I  perfer  orchard  grass  to  all  others;  it 
is  ready  for  grazing  in  the  spring,  ten  to  twelve 
days  sooner  than  blue  grass,  or  any  other  that  af¬ 
fords  a  full  bite.  When  grazed  down,  and  the 
stock  turned  off,  it  will  be  ready  for  regrazing  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  for  blue  grass.'  It 
stands  a  severe  drouth  better  than  any  other 
grass ;  when  all  other  sorts  ace  dried  up  for  the 
want  of  rain,  it  keeps  green  and  growing.  In  sum¬ 
mer  it  will  grow  more  in  a  day  than  blue  grass 
will  in  a  week,  If  the  ground  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  a  sufficiency  of  seed  sown  on  it,  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  takes  possession  and  keeps  it.  It  will 
not  spread,  hut  it  keeps  out  noxious  weeds  and 
intruders.  I  think  it  is  from  its  abundant  roots 
that  most  of  its  good  qualities  are  derived. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — Prepare  the  ground  nicely  by 
frequent  plowing  and  barrowing,  as  is  customary 
in  sowing  flax  or  hemp,  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
convenient;  the  sooner  the  better.  Sow  one  bush¬ 
el  and  a  half  of  orchard  grass  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
three  or  four  pints  of  red  clover  seed.  It  is  of 
great  irhportance  that  the  seed  he  cast  uniformly 
over  the  ground.  Mark  off  in  suitable  widths  for 
a  cast  of  light  seed;  sow  half  the  seed,  then  mark 
off  crosswise,  and  sow  the  remainder.  Sow  the 
red  clover  seed  at  the  same  time,  but  separately. 
If  the  ground  should  be  cloddy,  the  back  of  a  two 
horse  harrow  would  be  better. 

Orchard  grass  is  naturally  disposed  to  form  and 
grow  in  tussocks.  The  best  preventive  is  a  good 
preparation  of  the  ground,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
seed  uniformly  sown. 

Weeds  will  spring  up  in  May,  wherever  strong, 
and  will  crowd  and  perish  out  the  young  plants  of 
orchard  grass.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a  keen 
scythe,  and  iftow  down  weeds,  grass,  and  all.  as  if 
you  were  mowing  a  meadow  for  hay.  This  should 
be  done  early  in  June,  according  to  the  season. 
There  will  then  be  fine  fall  grazing  ‘for  young 
stock. 

#  This  work  done,  you  will  have  a  fine  plat  for 
either  a  permanent  meadow,  or  for  pasturage. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  raise  his  own  grass  seed, 
and  have  some  to  sell,  which  will  soon  be  the  case 


if  a  few  bushels  of  seed  only  are  procured  and  put 
m  as  I  have  described.  He  can  then  sow  his  seed 
how  and  when  he  pleases,  and  a  little  experience 
will  teach  him  the* best  time  and  the  best  method. 
Grazing  orchard  grass  after  the  middle  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  diminishes  the  yield  of  seed. 

To  save  the  Seed . — The  seed  head  does  not  ripen 
regularly;  if  let  to  stand  too  long,  much  of  the 
best  seed  shatters  out;  if  cut  too  early,  the  seed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  immature — prac¬ 
tice,  with  judgment,  will  fix  upon  the  right  time! 
The  seed  stem  puts  itp  above  the  blades  of  the 
grass,  and  the  heads  of  clover.  An  expert  cra- 
dler  is  best — the  sickle  may  be  used — tie  up  in 
sheaves-— put  about  twenty -five  in  a  shock,  no  cap 
— to  remain  a  short  time — some  of  the  immature 
seed  will  ripen  in  the  shock.  After  all  the' mois¬ 
ture  is  exhausted  ,  it  is  then  ready  for  thrashing  or 
treading  out.  With  the  rake  and  hay  fork  you 
get  off  the  straw — there  is  not  much  chaff.  I  use 
three  sizes  of  riddles ;  the  first  a  coarse  one  to  get 
clear  of  the  remaining  straw,  &c.,  then  pass  it 
twice  through  a  finer  one,  allowing  the  seed  to 
pass  through  easily  :  then  use  the  fine  riddle,  free¬ 
ing  the  bulk  from  imperfect  seed  and  dust.  It  is 
now  ready  for  barreling  or  for  sacks ;  it  ought  not 
to  remain  in  a  large  bulk. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is  cut  mow  for  hay ;  the 
sooner  after  the  seed  is  cut  the  better.  The  sec¬ 
ond  crop  will  be  the  better  by  mowing  the  field 
soon  after  the  seed  is  cut.  This  second  crop 
should  be  the  main  reliance  for  hay  for  the  farm, 
and  there  is  no  grass  that  produces  such  good 
hay  for  every  kind  of  stock,  horses  and  mules  in¬ 
cluded. 

Orchard  grass  is  not  a  good  hinder;  if  sown  on 
steep  hill  sides,  a  plentiful  cast  of  blue  grass  seed 
should  be  sown  with  it. 

The  late  Judge  Peters  of  Pennsylvania,  (who 
was  at  the  head  of  all  agricultural  improvements 
in  that  great  state  for  many  years,)  preferred  it 
to  all  other  grass.  So  did  that  spirited  and  intel¬ 
ligent  gentleman,  John  Hare  Powell,  of  cattle  ce¬ 
lebrity,  of  the  same  state. 


Experiments  with  Potatoes. 

For  several  years  my  potatoes  have  failed  with 
the  rot.  In  the  fall  of  1851, 1  thought  I  would  try 
my  hill  land,  without  manure.  I  took  my  team, 
plow  and  drag,  and  measured  off  150  square  rods 
of  ground,  and  commenced  plowing  as  deep  as  the 
plow  would  go,  about  nine  inches.  The  next  May. 
I  dragged  it  until  the  top  was  very  mellow.  I  then 
took  the  one-horse  plow  and  marked  it  out  three 
feet  square.  As  seed  was  hard  to  be  got  at  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  I  procured  three  bushels  of  very 
small  potatoes,  and  all  that  I  could  find  that  wras 
as  large  as  a  good  sized  hickory-nut,  I  cut  in  pieces 
and  put  three  pieces  in  a  hill.  I  had  one  half 
bushel  of  quite  large  potatoes ;  these  I  cut  and 
planted  by  themselves,  which  made  three  and  a 
half  bushels  of  potatoes,  all  told.  These  I  planted 
on  149  square  rods  of  ground.  I  planted  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  When  my  potatoes  were  up  about 
four  inches  high,  I  plowed  them  out  both  ways 
with  the  small  plow,  and  hoed  them  very  well ;  I 
then  took  half  a  bushel  of  unleached  ashes  and 
half  a  bushel  of  plaster  and  mixed  together,  and 
put  about  one  large  table-spoonful  on  the  side,  of 
each  hill,  except  two  rows  through  the  middle  of 
the  piece,  on  which  I  put  nothing.  In  about 
two  weeks  I  plowed  them  out  again  both  ways, 
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two  furrows  in  each  row;  hoed  as  before,  and 
then  took  three  pecks  of  unleached  house  ashes 
and  put  on  the  side  of  each  hill  as  before,  except 
the  two  rows,  and  this  was  all  that  did  to  them. 
The  two  rows  that  I  did  not  put  anything  on, 
looked  qnite  sickly  and  yellow,  and  the  tops  were 
about  12  to  15- inches  high.  The  other  tops  were 
very  large  and  rank  ;  some  of  them  three  feet  long. 
I  commenced  digging  the  fourth  week  in  October, 
and  dug  the. two  rows  that  I  put  nothing  on  first, 
and  got  three  bushels  and  a  half  and  three  quarts, 
all  told.  The  next  two  rows  that  I  plastered  and 
ashed,  nine  bushels  and  a  half  and  five  quarts, 
making  more  than  two-thirds  difference  in  the  two 
rows.  I  dug  from  the  piece,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  bushels  of  the  best  potatoes- that  I  ever 
dug — not  one  but  what  was  sound.  The  small 
potatoes  that  I  planted  gave  as  much  to  the  hill  as 
the  large  ones,  but  more  small  ones  in  the  hill. 
The  large  potatoes  gave  me  laTge-  potatoes  again. 
This  is  the  first  of  my  book  farming.  I  intend  to 
try  again,  and  will  tell  you  what  luck  I  have.  J. 
F.  Hopkins.  Catharines,  March ,  1853. 


well  turned  in,  will  put  the  land  in  good  condition 
for  -winter  wheat  or  rye.  L.  Hine.  Cairo,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  1853.  ■■ 

Ashes,  Lime,  &c.,  for  Corn. 

I  tried  an  experiment  on  my  corn  last  summer, 
with  ashes,  lime  and  plaster,  and  was  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  myself,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  think 
it  worth  a  place  in  your  paper.  I  mixed  equal 
quantities  of  slaked  lime,  ashes  and  plaster r  and 
put  about  a  gill  on  a  hill,  when  the  corn  first  came 
through  the  ground. 

When  putting  on  the  ashes,  &e.,  I  left  four  rows; 
and  when  the  corn  was  harvested.  I  kept  these 
rows  separate,  and  took  two  vows  on  each  side  of 
the  four  and  husked  them  separately.  The  differ¬ 
ence  ofyield  in  favor  of  that  which  was  ashed,  &c., 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  difference  hi  color  could  be  seen  all  summer, 
as  far  as  the  rows  cowl d^ be  distinguished.  Henry 
S.  Bunt.  Norway ,  Herkimer  c&.,  N.  March 
10,  1853.  - — 

Directions  for  Cultivating  Seedling  Potatoes. 


Extermination  of  Weeds. 


My  thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  my  labors, 
have  been  brought  into  action  during  a  few  of  the 
past  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  ef¬ 
ficient  method  to  ‘ i  kill  outyr  those  soil  impover¬ 
ishing  weeds,  which,  by  careless  culture  and 
thriftless  management,  have  nearly  over  run  some 
of  the  farms  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  whole  fields  bearing  such  a 
Crop  as  mullens,  for  instance,  as  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  owner,  had  Iiis  ground  produced 
as  great  a  burthen  of  Indian  corn  T  Nor  is  the 
mullen  alone  entitled  to  such  pre-eminence ;  for 
other  weeds  arc  occupying  the  ground,  and  usurp¬ 
ing  the  nourishment  from  the  soil,  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  better  purposes.  . 

In.  my  efforts,  I  have  had  in  view  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  that  most  noxious  plant  called  yellow 
weed,  negro  weed,  snap  dragon,  and  other  “  hard 
names.”  It  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  farmers 
in  this  region,  the  greatest  dread  of  all  the  weedy 
tribe.  It  commonly  grows  in  thick  patches,  has 
a  small  stalk  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  and  at  its  top  has  a  rich  cluster  of  gaudy 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  seeds  are  thin  and  light, 
like  those  of  the  parsnip — small,  and  of  dark  co¬ 
lor.  It  is  presumed  that  a  smart  gust  of  wind 
will  carry  them  a  fourth  of  a  mile.  Thus  it 
spreads. 

I  do  not,  however,  fear  the  enemy  when  he 
shows  his  front  in  the  open  field ;  but  when  he  for¬ 
tifies  himself  by  stone  walls,  or  ledges  of  rock,  or 
extends  his  lines  along  the  road  side,  I  admit  him 
to  be  aTormidale  foe. 

But  how  to  subdue  him  is  the  question.  My 
method  to  extirpate  this  and  other  weeds,  is  to 
sow  buckwheat  as  early  as  I  dare — on  account  of 
frost — and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fully  blossomed 
plow  it  under,  and  sow  with  buckwheat  a  second 
time,  covering  the  seed  with  a  “bush,”  lest  the 
harrow  should  drag  out  the  green  crop.  If  the 
land  is  in  “  good  heart,”  this  crop  maybe  har¬ 
vested  at  about  the  usual  time;  if  not,  plow  un¬ 
der  again,  and  sow  wheat  or  rye.  These  three 
successive  plowings,  together  with  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  wheat,  will  do  as  much  toward 
effecting  the  object,  as  any  method  which  I  have 
tried;  and  if  the  two  crops  of  buckwheat  are 


1 . ■  Soak  the  seeds  in  lukewarm  water  six  or 
eight  hours,  then  mix  them  with  sand  or  fine 
earth,  to  give  them  body,  so  that  they  may  he 
sown  thinly  and  evenly.  Sow  in  as  clean  ground 
as  possible,  or  you  will  lose  them  in  weeding. 
Cover  lightly,  and  press  the  earth  upon  the  seeds, 
marking  the  exact  place  of  the  rows  very  accu¬ 
rately.  Potato  seed,  if  well  saved,  is  very  sure, 
but  slow  in  sprouting.  They  will  be  fit  to  weed 
the  first  time,  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Sow 
different  sorts  separately.  Give  the  whole  ground 
of  your  bed  to  them . 

2.  Sow  m  Central  New-York  the  middle  of 
April;  but  earlier  farther  south.  Transplant  in 
six  weeks.  The  plants  are  as  hardy  as  tomatoes, 
and  may  be  transplanted  similarly,  taking  earth  up 
with  them  when  you  can,  and  having  first  har¬ 
dened  them  to  the  air  before  removal.  Shield 
them  from  the  hot  sun  with  any  large  leaves  or 
shingles,  nntil  they  get  rooted.  Transplant  into 
a  fair  soil,  but  not  a  rich  one,  as  a  moderate 
growth  is  stronger  than  a  rapid  one.  Use  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  rich  compost  about  the  young  plant,  to 
give  it  a  start. 

3.  If  sown  in  Central  New- York  use  a  moderate 
hot  bed,  or  sow  as  late  as  May  10th  in  a  cold  bed 
under  glass.  Farther  south,  sow  out  of  doors  as 
you  would  cabbage. 

If  you  sow  under  glass,  be  sure  to  shade  from 
the  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Do  this 
with  straw  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  glass,  or 
with  narrow  boards.  Begin  before  the  seed  are 
up,  and  continue  as  long  as  they  are  in  close  beds. 
Out  of  doors  this  is  not  usually  needful.  Few 
plants  suffer  so  much  from  hot  sun  as  young  pota¬ 
toes. 

4.  In  transplanting,  prepare  your  ground  by 
deep  plowing.  Lay  off  your  furrows  three  feet 
apart.  If  possible,  run  a  small  sub-soil  plow 
through  the  bottom  of  your  furrow,  to  give 
depth  to  your  culture.  Place  your  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  but  one  plant  in  a  place. 
Do  not  use  poor  plants  if  you  have  a  tolerable 
supply.  Set  your  plants  a  little  deeper  than  they 
grew. 

5.  As  soon  as  they  take  root,  hoe,  and  hoe  and 
plow  frequently  until  they  are  in  flower,  after 
which  do  nothing  more  than  superficially  hoe  up 
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the  weeds.  I  advise  not  to  hill  potatoes  in  dry 
ground. 

6.  Dig  early;  it  may  not  be  quite  so  early  as 
you  do  common  field  crops',  but  before  they  are 
injured  by  wet,  dark,  and  damp  weather,  lie- 
member  that  a  seedling  potato  the  first  year,  sets 
and  matures  its  tubers  mostly  after  regular  field 
crops  have  got  their  growth.  Seedlings  dug  some¬ 
what  early  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be 
much  more  healthful  than  when  dug  later. 

Late  dug  seedlings  are  often  a  little  diseased, 
not  from  constitutional  weakness,  but  by  a  law 
applicable  to  all  tropicals  when  grown  in  unpropi- 
tious  weather. 

7.  In  the  fall  dig  each  hill  alone.  Having  dug  a 
plot,  go  oyer  it  once  and  again,  most  deliberately, 
throwing  out  every  hill  that  seems  weak,  ill-sha¬ 
ped,  yellow  Jleshed ,  or  spreads  widely  in  the 
ground ,  or  is  small  and  immature . 

A  seedling  well  cultivated  the  first  year,  and 
yet  making  small  tubers,  will  never  afterwards  ri¬ 
pen  in  season. 

Save  each  hill  separately,  that  is,  put  such  good 
hills  as  can  readily  be  separated,  together,  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four.  Put  these  separate  par¬ 
cels  in  dry  sand  in  a  barrel,  putting  strips  of  shin¬ 
gle  between  the  parcels,  in  this  way  store  the 
whole.  Throw  away  the  small  tubers  of  even 
your  good  hills:  they  would  be  more  trouble  than 
profit. 

9.  Some  of  your  good  sorts  will  be  tolerably 
enable  when  two  seasons  old,  others  will  require 
from  three  to  four  years  growth,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  many  fruits. 

10.  Good  seed  yields  a  very  variable  proportion 
of  plants.  In  my  experience  it  has  varied  from 
one-fifth  to  four- fifths  of  the  seed  sowed. 

'  11.  Potatoes  cultivated  in  this  manner  will 
mostly  gain  an  eatable  size  the  first  year,  C  E. 
G.  Utica,  1853.  — «» — 

Contributions  of  Science  to  Agriculture.  , 

BY  SAMI’ EL  w.  JOHNSON. 

The  actual  contributions  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  judged,  from 
its  applications  to  other  arts.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  improved  farming,  though  belonging  to 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  capable  of  explana¬ 
tion  by  it,  originated  with  practical  and  not  pro¬ 
fessedly  scientific  men .  Yet  all  practical  processes 
are  scientific,  so  fyr  as  founded  on  truth,  and  many 
of  them  were  discovered  by  the  same  methods  that 
are  used  by  the  philosopher  in  arriving  at  new 
facts  and  principles. 

Plowing,  spading,  manuring,  draining,  irriga¬ 
tion,  have  been  in  use,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
manner,  from  the  earliest  times. 

If  we  may  credit  the  reports  of  travelers,  or  if 
we  admit  the  adequate  support  of  their  dense  po¬ 
pulation,  the  Chinese  are  to  this  day  unexcelled 
in  the  perfection  of  their  husbandry.  It  is  certain 
that  they  have  attained  great  excellence  in  ma¬ 
ny  arts,  as  the  manufactures  of  porcelain  and 
of  silk,  which  originated  with  them.  Yet  they 
are  entirely  unscientific.  These  arts  are  with  them 
the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent,  or  of  rude  and  undirected  experiment;  and 
though  so  perfect,  it  should  be  remarked  that  they 
i.  are  rivaled,  and  in  many  points  excelled  by  the 
similar  manufactures i  of '’Europe,  though  the  lat- 
ter  are  of  very  recent  origin. 

Among  the  reasons  that  explain  the  very  limited 


advantages  that  science  has  furnished  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  should  be  noticed  principally  the  infancy  of 
science;  chemistry, geology  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  have  only  within  half  a  century  assumed 
such  shape  -as  to  promise  much  to  the  farmer. 
This  infancy  has  not  prevented  science  from  assist¬ 
ing  the  other  arts.  It  has  been  of  great  service  to 
them  so  far  as  its  aid  has  been  sought.  The  great 
companies  that  carry  on  mining  operations,  print 
works,  &c.,  having  abundance  of  capital,  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  small  space,  can  afford  to  employ  che¬ 
mists  at  large  salaries,  to  invent  processes  that 
shall  increase  their  profits ;  more  especially  since 
they  can  keep  secret,  and  monopolise  any  valuable 
methods  that  may  be  discovered.  The  principles 
and  details  involved-fin  the  chemical  arts  are  not 
so  numerous  and  complicated  as  are  those  that 
affect  the  various  branches  of  husbandry,  and 
therefore  admit  of  more  easy  investigation.  Scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  can  not  be  greatly  advanced,  ex¬ 
cept  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale.  Very  few 
individuals  unite  the  pecuniary  and  intellectual 
qualifications  requisite  to  conduct  extensive  expe¬ 
riments  successfully. 

Boussingault  of  France,  and  Lawes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  both  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  have  car¬ 
ried  through  many  interesting  and  valuable  expe¬ 
riments;  but  their  investigations  need  criticism 
and  repetition  to  settle  their  vajue. 

The  mere  chemist  is  not  fully  adapted  to  advance 
the  science  of  agriculture ;  for  although  chemistry, 
more  than  any  other  one  department  of  science, 
may  promise  profit  to  the  farmer,  yet  it  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  No  one  can  properly  attempt  ag¬ 
ricultural  researches  who  has  not  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  usual  and  the  approved  methods  of 
farming. 

It  is  not  a  wonder  that  scientific  men,  who  are 
greatly  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  College 
and  University,  make  serious  errors  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  develope  the  principles  of  agriculture. 
It  is  rather  a  wonder  that  they  have  made  so  few 
mistakes.  When  the  farmer  appreciates  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  man  of  science,  as  he  does  those  of 
the  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  and  demands  and 
offers  to  remunerate  his  labors,  then  we  may  look 
for  rapid  improvement.  Agricultural  Societies 
have  the  power  to  accomplish  what  farmers  can¬ 
not  do  individually.  In  Great  Britain,  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Royal  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  have  long  sustained  scientific 
investigations  and  to  no  small  purpose.  We  owe 
to  Agricultural  Societies  much  of  the  valuable 
influence  that  Prof.  Johnston  has  exerted  through 
his  published  lectures. 

The  New- York  State  Ag.  Society  has  the  honor 
of  calling  forth  the  admirable  “  Elements”  of  Prof. 
Norton,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  many 
associate  bodies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  are 
rapidly  becoming  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
agriculture  on  a  sound  basis. 

Notwithstanding  science  has  yet  done  compara¬ 
tively  little  for  the  farmer,  it  has  contributed  some 
principles  and  practices  of  very  great  importance. 
We  can  do  no  more  here  than  briefly  indicate  some 
of  these. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  of  vegetable  nutrition.  The  plant  increases 
in  size  and  weight,  by  taking  into  its  structure 
certain  ingredients  of  the  soil  in  which  its  roots 
are  fixed,  of  the  air  which  bathes  its  leaves,  and 
of  the  water  that  is  always  present  in  both  air  and 
soil.  Chemistry  has  shown  what  particular  bodies 
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are  requisite  to  mature  the  plant,  and  thus  ex¬ 
plains  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  soils,  and  the 
use  of  manures. 

The  chemist  has  discovered  that  a  class  of  plants, 
as  the  common  grains,  require  much  phosphoric 
acid  for  their  full  development another  class — 
the  root  crops,  need  large  supplies  of  potash,  while 
the  grasses  must  be  furnished  with  lime  in  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  easy  then,  knowing  the  necessities  of 
the  various  cultivated  plants,  to  adapt  the  soil  to 
their  most  profitable  production. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  point  among  prac¬ 
tical  men,  at  what  time  grains  and  grasses 
should  be  harvested.  Chemieal  analysis  has  set¬ 
tled  it,  by  proving  that  during  the  riixming  of 
grain,  certain  changes  occur,  which  render  the 
fully  mature  seed  less  nutritious  than  that  gath¬ 
ered  while  in  the  milk. 

As  concerns  the  preservation  of  stable,  manure, 
science  has  indicated  the  wastefulness  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practices.  In  whatever  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  we  travel,  we  see  that  the  majority  of  good 
and  thriving  farmers  even  expose  their  stable  dung 
to  the  full  action  of  the  elements,  taking  no  care 
to  shelter  it ;  many  of  them  cart  it  upon  the  fields 
in  autumn,  to  lie  the  whole  winter*  and  generally 
it  is  true,  that  with  no  great  saving  of  labor,  the 
value  of  manure  is  reduced  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  its  original  worth.  In  this  country,  the 
solid  manure  of  domestic  animals  is  deemed  of 
most  value.  In  other  countries,  it  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  custom  to  treasure  carefully  the  liquid  manure. 
Ask  one  of  our  unreading  farmers  what  the  urine 
of  a  cow  is  worth  annually,  and  he  has  never 
thought  it  of  any  particular  importance.  A  Fle¬ 
mish  farmer  considers  it  worth  $10. 

Which  is  the  most  profitable,  to  let  it  go  uneared 
for,  or  to  scrupulously  preserve  it  ?  Chemistry 
answers — take  care  of  it,  and  the  reason  it  offers 
for  this  advice  is  satisfactory.  The  urine  is  far 
richer  in  the  materials  which  most  encourage  vege¬ 
table  growth,  than  Is  the  solid  manure. 

The  practical  uses  that  science  may  this  day 
serve  the  farmer,  are  so  great  that  it  were  well 
worth  his  trouble  to  become  a  student,  and  so  far 
master  its  principles  and  applications  to  husbandry, 
as  to  claim  without  unjust  pretension,  the  rank 
of  a  scientific  farmer. 

If  want  of  early  training  leaves  him  with  an  in¬ 
aptitude  to  study  that  he  cannot  command  energy 
enough  to  overcome,  let  him  at  least  see  that  his 
sons  be  taught  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  truths 
revealed  by  modern  science,  that  affect  his  calling. 

Though  so  little,  comparatively,  has  yet  been 
accomplished,  yet  that  little  is  of  exceeding  value, 
and  it  is  no  hazardous  prophecy  to  predict,  that 
in  few  years,  throughout  all  enlightened  countries, 
agriculture  will  be  taught  as  a  science,  as  exten- 
siveiy  as  it  is  now  practiced  as  an  art. 


Moss  in  Grass  Lands. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  the  inquiry  by  R. 
F.  B.  Ellsworth,  of  Ohio, in  regard  to  grasslands 
running  out,,  and  moss  coming  in,  and  rotting  out 
the  grass.  I  have  noticed  this  frequently  in  years 
gone -by,  in  grass  lands.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  the  land  is  in  pasture  or  meadow,  and  can 
be  tilled  to  advantage,  as  soon  as  the  u  moss” 
comes  in  largely,  I  would  put  in  the  plow,  and 
let  the  land  go  through  a  course  of  crops  of 
two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  After 
this,  seed  down  again  with  plenty  of  good  grass 
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seed,  according  to  the  fanner’s  own  judgment.  If 
the  pasture  or  meadow  is  too  rough  to  plow  to 
good  advantage,  then  I  would  give  the  land  a 
good  top  dressing  of  compost,  if  you  have  it, 
which  is  an  important  consideration ;  then  go  over 
the  land  with  a  fine,  sharp-toothed  harrow.  Give 
it  a  thorough  harrowing  each  way  of  the  land,  or 
at  right  angles.  After  this  sow  a  good  supply  of 
grass  seed,  or  the  grass  seed  may  be  sown  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  harrowing,  as  you  prefer  it.  I  do  not 
consider  this  last  plan  as  effectual  in  restoring  the 
soil  to  grass,  as  the  former  method.  But  should 
only  resort  to  it  where  it  was  necessary,  by  a  sto¬ 
ny  or  rough  soil . 

This  “  moss”  in  grass  lands,  I  have  observed, 
is  of  two  kinds.  One,  as  is  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  grows  up  thick,  and  after  a  while 
rots  away  the  sod,  so  that  it  becomes  soft  and 
spongy  to  the  foot.  The  other  kind  is  a  “  moss” 
that  grows  short  and  thick  to  the  bottom,  with  a 
very  soft  and  velvety  touch  to  the  foot.  But  the  sod 
under  it  does  not  rot,  but  cakes  down  into  a  solid 
body,  so  that  when  the  plow  passes  through  it,  it 
will  often  turn  up  a  pateh  of  the  sod  as  large  as 
the  top  of  a  two  bushel  basket.  This  kind  of 
“  moss”  roots  out  the  grass  as  effectually  as  the 
other  kind.  Yet  I  consider  it  better  for  the  soil, 
as  it  forms  a  heavy  sward,  and  protects  the  soil 
from  the  atmosphere.  Whereas  the  other  kind 
rots  it  away,  and  leases  the  soil  in  a  barren  state. 
However,  I  should  prefer  to  get  rid  of  either  kind 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  made  “  convenient”  after  it 
made  its  appearance.  L.  Durahd.  Derby,  Ct., 
April  27,  1853- 

A  Proposed  Experiment. 

There  has  been  no  saying  oftener  repeated,  and 
none  more  worthy  of  repetition,  so  far  as  farm 
economy  is  concerned,  than  “  A  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.”  One  of  the 
best  modes  for  every  farmer  to  apply  this  rule  in 
practice,  is  to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  his  farm 
implements,  from  his  wagons,  carts  and  plows, 
down  to  awls,  gimblets,  and  screw-drivers.  Let 
every  implement  he  immediately  returned  to  its 
place  after  using,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  this 
may  be,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the  ground  till 
forgotten,  with  the  intention  of  replacing  it  when 
a  suitable  moment  occurs  to  do  so.  Row,  if 
anyone  is  unprepared  toadopt  this  plan,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  experiment,  in  order 
to  reduce  its  merits  to  the  test  of  accurate 
figuring:-— Let  him  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 
the  time  lost  in  one  year  by  hunting  for  lost  tools 
in  times  of  emergency,  adding  in  the  losses  occa¬ 
sioned  by  keeping  other  persons  or  teams  in  wait¬ 
ing,  while  the  search  is  in  progress,  also  adding 
the  waste  occasioned  by  the  consequent  expo¬ 
sure  of  such  tools  to  the  weather,  or  by  finally 
losing  them,-— and  not  forgetting  to  estimate  the 
detriment  to  his  crops  and  farming  operations  ge¬ 
nerally,  by  the  delay  thus  frequently  occasioned. 
(He  may,  likewise,  if  he  chooses,  keep  an  account 
current  of  the  amount  of  vexation  caused  by  these 
frequent  annoyances— unless  he  is  so  far  gone  that 
disorder  and  delay  are  matters  of  indifference  to 
him.)  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  this,  faithfully  followed  out,  would  great¬ 
ly  surprise  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  plan  first  proposed  by  us.  Who  will  be 
willing  to  give  both  ways  a  full  trial? 
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Tiffany’s  Draining  Plow. 


Ditching  Plow. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  ditching  plow,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Tiffany,  of  Coxsackie, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.  It  consists  of  a  main  stan¬ 
dard,  to  which  are  attached  two  movable  eleva¬ 
tors,  with  mould-board  attachments,  and  to  the 
point  are  fastened  three  knives — the  center  one 
attached  to  the  front  edge  of  the  standard,  to  split 
the  dirt,  so  as  to  pass  freely  eaeh  side  of  the  stan¬ 
dard.  The  side  knives  are  fastened  to  two  move- 
able  lips  or  arms,  which  are  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  standard.  These  knives  cut  the  sides  of 
the  ditch.  The  whole  body  of  dirt  being  thus 
loosened,  it  passes  up  the  elevators,  and  Is  thrown 
off  upon  the  side  by  the  mold-boards,  in  order 
to  remove  the  dirt  already  deposited,  provided 
the  depth  of  diteh  is  not  obtained  by  the  first  cut. 

The  plow  is  followed  by  a 
flexible  jointed  spreader, 
made  to  open  and  contract, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangular 
harrow,  .(Fig.  2.)  which 
removes  the  dirt  from  the 
side  of  the  diteh,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  next  ele¬ 
vation.  By  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  spreader,  the 
deposites  are  placed  evenly 
upon  the  top  of  the -ground, 
and  when  the  ditch  is  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  tile  or  other 
earth  can  be  returned  again  by  reversing  the 
spreader.  The  sides  of  the  ditch  can  be  cut  slop¬ 
ing  or  straight,  and  the  width  of  the  ditch  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  width  of  the  elevators.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  plow  is  made  slightly  hollow,  so  as  to 
overcome  some  of  the  friction,  and  make  it  of 
lighter  draft.  The  depth  can  be  regulated  by  the 
beam,  which  is  made  to  oseilate  upon  the  front 
standard  passing  through  St,  and  is  held  firm  by  a 
pin  passing  through  the  beam  and  bind  standard, 
near  the  handles  of  the  plow.  Thus  the  trouble 
of  shifting  the  clevis  is  in  a  great  measure  remov¬ 
ed.  Application  has  been  made  for  a  patent,  and 
a  brass  model  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  New- York. 


Fig.. -2. 
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Culture  and  Value  of  the  F.  rsnep. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  one  who  has  lived  twen¬ 
ty  years  upon  a  farm,  searching  all  the  while  for 
reliable  information,  both  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  that  of  others,  ought  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  some  “fixed  facts”  and  settled  opin¬ 
ions;  and  ^  duty,  propriety,  and  fraternity  re¬ 
quire  that  we  should  allow  others  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  benefiting  by  our  experience,  I  feel  moved 
to  give  you  a  few  items  of  information  which  I 
think  very  satisfactorily  settled  by  evidence  with¬ 
in  my  own  observation. 

Disliking  long  prefaces,  and  trusting  that  all 
your  correspondents  will  dispense  with  them,  I 
commence  the  brief  summary  of  my  experience 
and  observations  of  twenty  years,  by  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  parsneps. 

Parsneps  for  Hcgs. — One  of  the  things  which 
I  consider  well  settled,  and  a  reliable  and  useful 
item  of  knowledge,  is  this:  that  parsneps,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  but  preferably  cooked,  with  the 
addition  of  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  occasionally, 
were  it  only  to  prevent  the  appetite  from  being 
cloyed  by  “  eternal  sameness,”  constitute  the  best 
kind  of  food  whereon  to  fatten  a  hog.  They  are 
also  the  best  kind  of  roots  for  milch  cows.  Both 
hogs  and  cows  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  to  the 
milk  and  butter  they  communicate  a  good,  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  I  have  seen  it  stated  some  years 
ago,  that  beef  made  from  parsneps  brings  the 
highest  price  in  the  London  market.  I  think, 
though  I  may  be  deceived  by  imagination,  that 
pork  made  from  feed  chiefly  composed  of  pars¬ 
neps,  is  sweeter  than  when  made  from  anything 
else. 

This  is  not  the  only  recommendation  which  may 
be  justly  bestowed  on  the  parsnep.  Among  its 
other  good  qualities  is  this — that  ft  requires  no 
care  or  housing  in  the  fall,  as  all  other  roots  do. 
In  all  the  middle,  northern,  and  western  states, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  turneps  must  be  harvested 
and  housed,  or  buried;  and  even  when  all  this  is 
done,  and  with  good  care  and  judgment  too,  a 
portion  will  frequently  be  ruined  and  lost  by 
frosting,  overheating,  or  decay  from  other  causes- 
Parsneps,  on  the  other  hand,  require  no  care  in 
the  fall,  as  they  may  be  left  without  injury  in  the 
ground  all  winter.  They  may  also  be  planted 
earlier  in  the  spring,  as  the  frost  does  not  injure 
them,  even  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  growth, 
so  that  this  root  crop  interferes  the  least  of  any 
with  employments  which  crowd  upon  the  farmer 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  It  continues  to  grow 
through  the  whole  season,  until  the  ground  freez¬ 
es  in  winter ;  it  requires  no  expenditure  to  gather 
or  store  it  ,•  it  may  be  taken  up  on  several  occa- 
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sions  during  the  winter,  and  the  roots  that  stay  in 
the  ground  all  winter,  are  not  injured,  and  pro¬ 
bably  improved,  by  the  frost.  Parsneps  seem  to 
be  eaten  with  more  relish  than  either  turneps  or 
potatoes,  and  yield,  in  the  raw  state  at  least,  a 
greater  amount  of  nutriment. 

Another  advantage  in  cultivating  parsneps  is, 
that  on  a  suitable  soil — sand  or  loam,  rich  or  well 
manured,  and  deep  plowed — a  large  growth  may 
be  secured.  At  the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  have 
been  gathered  from  an  acre  of  ground. 

Parsneps  may  be  planted  either  in  spring,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  say  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured, 
mellow,  and  deeply  plowed,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
drills,  so  as  to  have  plants  to  thin  out,  while  pre¬ 
serving  them  at  about  eight  inches  apart.  This 
will  probably  require  at  about  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  seed  to  the  acre.  The  drills  should  be  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  well  cultivated 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  If  sown  in  the  spring, 
the  earlier  the  better.  A  larger  growth  may  be 
secured,  however,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  There  will  be  some  considerable  growth  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  up,  and  the  growth  will 
commence  again  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  which  will  continue 
throughout  the  whole  season,  without  running 
to  seed.  They  will  thus  have  a  growing  season 
of  about  twelve  months;  whereas,  when  sown 
in  the  spring,  they  can  grow  only  eight  or  nine 
months. 

All  the  advantages  of  this  root  crop  have  not 
yet  been  named.  Among  them  are  these — tha- 
they  seem  uninjured  by  either  a  wet  or  dry  seat 
son,  and  that  no  insect  nor  bug  attacks  them  at 
any  stage  of  their  growth.  Observer. 

Use  of  Tan-bark  for  Manure- 

Messrs.  Editors — I  believe  I  promised  some¬ 
time  since,  to  give  some  account  of  Helderbergh 
Farming.  I  proceed  now  to  fulfil  that  promise, 
although  what  I  shall  say  will  relate  chiefly  to 
myself,  reserving  for  some  future  letter,  perhaps, 
further  remarks  in  relation  to  fanning,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  our  hardy  agriculturists. 

You  inquired  of  me  in  relation  to  my  manner 
of  applying  spent  tan-bark  as  a  man  ore.  I  answer, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  more  or  less 
for  several  year.  Having  to  haul  it  about  one  mile 
up-hill,  I  have  never  been  able  with  my  limited 
means,  to  apply  more  than  about  one  hundred 
loads  in  one  year.  This  is  used  up  in  various 
ways.  The  application  of  it  to  land  in  a  raw  state, 
unless  it  be  spread  and  dried  before  it  is  plowed 
in,  I  conceive  to  be  injurious,  although  I  have 
never  tried  the  experiment;  consequently  I  first 
to  begin  in  the  summer,  fill  in  one  or  two  loads 
into  my  yard  for  fattening  pork,  say  latter  part  of 
August;  when  that  is  thoroughly  used  up,  I  fill 
in  again,  making  my  yard  tight  so  as  to  retain  all 
of  the  urine.  From  that  time  until  the  winter 
sets  in,  I  endeavour  to  keep  the  hogs  dry  by  filling 
up  the  yard  with  tan-bark.  While  loading  it  one 
day,  very  busily,  a  lad  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  annoyed  me  exceedingly  by  inquiring  what  I 
did  with  so  much  of  that  hark;  I  replied,  I  fat 
my  hogs  on  it,n  which  gave  me  rather  a  had 
name — one  man  declaring  he  would  not  work  for 
me,  if  I  fatted  my  hogs  on  tan-bark.  I  let  these 
yards  remain  until  spring,  when  I  cart  out  the 
manure  thus  made  on  my  corn  ground.  It  has  all 


the  effect  of  pure  hog  manure,  which  is  said  to  he 
the  best  manure  we  can  get  for  that  crop,  and  pro¬ 
duces  pumpkins  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

My  next  method  of  using  in  the  manufacture  of 
manure  is,  in  my  stables,  especially  my  horse  sta¬ 
ble.  To  a  span  of  horses  I  put  in  one  load  as  bed¬ 
ding,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  over  the  entire  floor. 
This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  forked  over  every  day  for 
ten  ot  twelve  days ;  it  will  then  do  to  cart  out 
in  large  heaps,  say  three  or  four  cart  loads  to  the 
heap,  and  then  a  fresh  load  in  the  stable.  This 
method  is  pursued  until  the  hard,  frosty  weather 
prevents  Us  use  as  bedding,  after  which  I  substi¬ 
tute  straw  until  the  warm  weather  in  the  spring. 
I  have  now  a  heap  of  some  four  or  six  loads  which 
I  have  made  in  this  way  from,  my  horses* since  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Nut  feeding  my  horseshay, 
makes  it  entirely  free  from  seeds;  this  I  always 
apply  to  my  carrot  ground  or  garden.  Enough 
should  be  kept  under  the  horses  to  absorb  the 
urine,  and  when  it  becomes  completely  saturated 
it  should  be  taken  out  and  fresh  put  in.  The  urine 
has  the  effect  to  turn  it  blaek,  and  will  rot  it  very 
quick.  A  pile  of  thirteen  loads  which  I  made  last 
year  could  not  he  distinguished  from  clear  muck 
when  carted  out  for  wheat  hi  September.. 

In  using  the  bark  for  stabling  my  cattle,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  no  cellar  under  my  barn;  in 
the  absence  of  that  convenience,  I  do  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  next  best  thing — I  cover  my  stable 
over  some  six  inches  with  the  bark,  (and  it 
makes  a  nice  dean,  soft  bed  for  them;)  the 
stable  is  cleared  every  morning  of  all  that  gets 
wet,  and  the  remainder  is  leveled  off  until  the 
whole  is  shovelled  out;  then  again  fresh  is  put  in, 
and  so  on  until  frosty  nights  prevent  its  use. 
Straw  ?s  then  added  until  the  warm  weather  in 
the  spring,  when  the  use  of  bark  is  again  resum¬ 
ed.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  large  pile,  say 
ten  loads,  is  drawn  near  this  deposit,  and  as  soon 
as  we  are  done  stabling  in  the  spring,  the  whole 
mass  is  forked  over,  and  the  ten  loads  in  its  own 
stale,  mixed  with  it — a  layer  of  bark,  and1  then 
manure,  and  soon  until  all  is  worked  over.  This 
remains  until  September,  when  it  is  carted  out 
for  a  wheat  crop.  I  also  fill  up  my  cattle  yard  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  fill  and  during  the  winter,  espe¬ 
cially  in  thawy  weather;  my  aim  is  to  keep  my 
cattle  yard  dry;  and  occasionally  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  spread  on  a  few  loads,  sufficient  to  keep  my 
cows  that  I  yard  nights,  dry  and  clean. 

These  are  the  only  methods  which  I  have  used 
thus  far  to  manufacture  this  article  into  manure. 
I  have  on  hand  at  present  some  few  heaps*,  drawn 
directly  on  the  field  where  I  intend  to  apply  it, 
which  I  intend  to  fork  over  and  mix  with  lime  or 
ashes,  and  let  it  decompose  in  that  way  until  it  is 
fit  for  use.  This  is  my  first  experiment  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  I  have  in  one  or  two  instances  drawn  out 
my  yard  manure  in  autumn,  into  heaps  of  three 
loads*  and  t lien  covered  these  heaps  with  about 
half' a  Toad  of  bark,  which  I  think  has  done  quite 
welt.  Thus  far  my  experiments  in  the- manufac¬ 
ture  of  manure  from  spent  tan-bafk,  and  now  for 
the  result.  This  I  must  reserve  for  another  let¬ 
ter,  or  perhaps  let  it  remain  till  you  come  out 
here,  about  tl>e  first  of  July,  when  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Note  we  expect  you  here  about  that 
time. 

Should  you  think  this  communication  of  any 
value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
and  conclude  to  publish  it,  (which  I  hardly  think 
is  best,)  I  wish  you  would  insert  it  in  the  Cultiva. 
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tor,  as  I  am  frequently  asked  by  our  friends  here, 
such  questions  as  are  answered  in  the  above  hasty 
communication.  Yery  respectfully  yours.  Geo. 
W.  Durant.  Rensselaerville ,  May  1853. 

Rust  in  Wheat  Prevented  by  Draining. 

L.  Tucker — Under  this  head,  in  your  eigh¬ 
teenth  number,  are  some  suggestions  from  a  far¬ 
mer  in  the  western  part  of  this  state. 

Observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me 
that  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil  is  the  cause  of 
wheat  being  thrown  out  by  frost,  and  that  tho¬ 
rough  under  draining  is  the  only  remedy. 

Every  observing  farmer  knows  that  too  much 
moisture  is  one  great  cause,  if  not  the  only  cause 
of  rust  in  wheat  -  consequently  the  dryer  the  soil 
is,  the  less  liable  the  wheat  is  to  be  injured  by 
rust.  Thorough  underdraining  is  the  remedy. 

The  writer  says*.  “  when  I  moved  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  had  no  idea  that  our  land  would  ever  need 
draining,  but  this  was  when  the  ground  was  full 
of  roots.  Since  these  rotted  out,  there  has  been 
a  settling  down  of  the  soil,  &c.  *  *  *  I  only 

know  that  I  have  fields  which  I  would  not  now 
think  of  sowing  with  wheat,  but  to  which  purpose 
I  should  have  made  no  objection  ten  years  ago.” 

Is  not  this  the  experience  of  every  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  south  of  the  lime  ridge  or  ledge  in  all  the 
wheat  growing  sections  of  this  stated  While  north 
of  that  ridge,  no  such  results  are  experienced. 

This  is  my  experience,  having  formerly  owned 
a  farm  south  of  the  ridge,  on  which  wet  places 
each  succeeding  year  were  found,  and  though  un¬ 
der  draining  was  extensively  used,  and  with  good 
effects,  still  these  wet  places  each  year  called  for 
an  additional  drain.  Becoming  tired  of  this,  I 
sold  that  and  bought  a  farm  north  of  the  lime 
ridge,  and  am  exempt  from  the  former  difficulty. 

Lands  north  of  the  ridge,  which  are  naturally 
wet,  should  be  drained,  but  those  which  were  dry 
before  cultivation,  remain  so  after  it.  This  is  my 
observation  and  experience.  Does  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  of  others  corroborate  it?  M. 
Fairmount ,  N..  F.,  April  7,  1858. 


Clearing  New  Land. 

Lewis  Sanders,  a  veteran  agriculturist  of 
Kentucky,  recommends  girdling  forests,  as  far 
preferable  to  cutting  the 'trees  in  a  green  state. 
He  says: 

Having  possession  of  a  body  of  unimproved 
land,  and  with  crippled  and  restricted  means,  the 
first  great  question  to  he  settled  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  the  best  method,  to  bring  the 
land  into  a  productive  state.  Grass  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  as  the  ultimate  object.  To  prepare  the 
land  to  yield  something  in  the, shortest  time,  and 
with  the  least  outlay  of  money,  was  the  course  to 
to  be  pursued.  The  first  step  was  to  deaden— 
girdle  a  few  hundred  acres — reserving  useful  tim¬ 
ber  only..  This  is  an  important  operation  on  all 
clay  soils,  and  in  many  places  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciated.  By  girdling  a  most  beneficial  process 
takes  place  in  the  soil,  whieh  is  loosened  and  en¬ 
livened- — yielding  kindly  to  the  plow,  and  being 
much  more  productive  than  lands  from  which  the 
timber  has  been  cut  green  and  removed  off.  I 
know  this  fact  from  actual  experience ;  the  ration¬ 
ale  may  be  discussed  by  others.  The  roots  of  the 
stump  of  a  green  tree  will  resist  the  operation  of 


a  plow,  one,  if  not  two  or  three  years  longer  than 
the  roots  of  a  tree  of  the  same  growth,  girdled 
and  left  standing. 

Deaden  your  land,  by  girdling  the  useless  tim¬ 
ber,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  sap  is  in  full 
flow.;  this  work  to  be  finished  by  the  10th  of 
August.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  it  is 
easily  cleaned  up  and  made  ready  for  the  plow. 
Fire,  judiciously  applied  at  times,  materially  aids 
in  the  cleaning  up.  The  roots  being  sufficiently 
out  of  the  way  to  permit  deep  plowing,  (the  only 
sure  method  to  save  the  soil,)  two  or  three  crops 
of  corn  may  then  be  taken  off.  The  cultivation 
of  these  two  or  three  crops  mixes  the  surface  with 
the  subsoil,  leaving  the  ground  In  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  reception  of  grass  seed  than  a  virgin 

The  Red  Cedar  for  Farm  Fences. 

J.  Hildreth,  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker ,  re¬ 
commends  the  Red  Cedar  for  farm  hedges.  He 
says  — 

“  The  scarcity  of  timber  makes  us  begin  to  think 
that  some  substitute  must  be  used  for  fencing,  and 
one  inquiry  is;  What  kind  of  tree  will  make  the 
best  hedge  when  planted  for  that  purpose?  The 
merits  of  the  different  varieties  used,  thus  far, 
have  been  fully  discussed,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  Red  Cedar  tree  being  spoken  of  as  suitable 
for  a  farm  fence,  yet  I  believe  that  this,  after  all, 
is  the  variety  of  tree  which  will  yet  be  used  for 
such  purposes  more  than  any  other,  and  does  in 
reality  possess  more  good  qualities  to  recommend 
it  for  such  purpose  for  our  climate. 

‘  ‘  The  different  good  qualities  are :  It  bears  prun¬ 
ing  to  any  extent,  and  at  any  season,  and  is  im¬ 
proved  thereby.  It  4s  subject  to  no  diseases;  it 
grows  equally  well  in  poor,  thin  soil,  as  in  rich; 
it*  is  not  affected  by  long  drouth  or  the  coldest 
weather.  Grain  or  other  plants  will  grow  even 
among  the  branches,  so  that  no  barren  land  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  its  roots.  It  will  be  a 
protection  from  the  sweeping  winds  that  blow  ' 
across  our  country  in  winter.  It  will  form  an 
agreeable  shade  for  all  domestic  animals,  and  by 
a  general  adoption  of  this  tree  for  fence,  our  whole 
eountry  will  he  made'beautiful  by  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  these  evergreens. 

a  I  would  he  glad  to  awaken  all  readers  of  the 
Rurai  to  this  subject,  for  none,  certainly,  is  more 
worthy  of  their  attention.  I  have  hundreds  of 
these  trees  under  my  observation ;  some  standing 
singly,  some  in  groups,  and  others  in  lines;  and 
none  can  fee  more  ornamental.” 
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Milk  and  Cream. — It  is  asserted  that  milk  al¬ 
ways  throws  up  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  cream 
it  contains,  when  of  some  depth  in  the  vessel,  than 
when  shallow ;  and  that  more  cream  rises  by  di¬ 
luting  the  milk  with  water,  and  rendering  it  less 
tenacious,  although  the  quality  of  the  butter  is 
injured  by  this  treatment. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Cement  Pipes. — I  observe  an  inquiry  relative  to  the 
use  of  hydraulic  cement,  or  water  lime,  for  water  pipes. 
Having  tried  various  experiments  with  this  article,  in 
view  of  laying  an  aqueduct,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  at  all,  and  was  glad  to 
sell  off  my  remaining  stock  of  cement,  and  purchase 
lead  pipe.  The  recommendations  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  Patent  Office,  of  this  article,  apply  only 
to  continually  descending  grades,  as  it  will  submit  to  no 
pressure  without  leaking,  for  the  reason  that  the  lower 
strata  of  the  pipe,  sets  in  a  measure,  before  a  thorough 
combination  of  the  top  strata  can  be  effected,  however 
expeditiously  the  work  may  be  done.  If  your  corres¬ 
pondent  is  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  lead,  I  would 
recommend  Ball's  water  pipes,  as  being  cheap  and  dura¬ 
ble.  These  are  made  with  tubes  of  sheet  iron,  coated 
on  the  inside  with  this  cement,  and  when  laid  down,  are 
also  laid  in  cement.  Gutta  percha  makes  very  good 
pipe,  but  is  much  dearer,  costing  $1.50  per  rod  for  half 
inch. 

Speaking  of  the  deleterious  effeets  of  using  lead  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  for  culinary  purposes,  I  will 
say,  that  where  the  water  is  kept  continually  running, 
the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  in  the  small  proportion  of 
water  used,  would  scarcely  be  perceptible.  My  aqueduct 
of  40  rods,  with  400  pounds  of  three-eight  ineh  pipe, 
discharges  twenty -five  barrels  per  diem,  or  about  three 
tons  of  water,  making  over  1,000  tons  per  annum,  or 
25,000  tons  in  twenty-five  years.  Allowing  the  whole 
amount  of  pipe  to  dissolve  in  that  time,  which  is  not  at 
all  probable,  then  you  would  have  400  pounds  of  lead 
dissolved  in  25,000  tons  of  water.  We  leave  it  for  medi¬ 
cal  men  to  say  how  injurious  this  solution  might  be. 
But  it  is  evident  that  solution  ceases  when  an  incrusta¬ 
tion  of  the  oxide  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pipe.  Lead  will  bo  superseded  by  glass  at  no  distant 
day.  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  cute  Yankee  who  desires 
a  fortune,  has  not  started  the  business  of  manufacturing 
glass  water  pipes  in  this  country.  Junk  bottles  are 
blown  for  three  or  four  cents,  with  an  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  sufficient  for  five  or  six  feet  of  water  pipe.  Hones  - 
tus  Stearns.  Felchville,  Vt.,  April  20,  1853. 


White  and  Yellow  Corn.— With  regard  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  mixing  of  white  and  yellow  eorn,  I 
would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mode  of  mixing 
is  by  the  flower  from  the  tassel,  falling  or  blowing  upon 
the  silk  of  the  corn.  Every  kernel  has  a  silk,  and  the 
neighboring  tassel  sends  its  flower  by  wind  or  insect  upon 
the  silk  of  another,  thereby  deciding  the  complexion 
and  nature  of  the  corn.  The  reason  why  the  yellow  will 
not  mix  with  the  white  corn,  is  because  the  white  corn 
generally  blossoms  about  two  weeks  before  the  yellow 
corn  does ;  therefore,  there  is  no  silk  on  the  yellow  corn 
for  the  blossoms  of  the  white  to  fall  upon.  R.  R.  Ful¬ 
ton,  April  8,  1853. 

I  have  known  white  corn  to  mix  with  yellow,  when 
planted  at  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  as  well 
as  <c  adjacently.”  B.  Dublin,  IV.  H.,  April,  1853. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Will  you  please  to  inform 
me  whether  the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  earth ,  around  peas,  strawberries,  Ac.,  or 
should  it  be  applied  to  the  foliage ?  A  Farmer’s 
Daughter.  Hockaman,  Ct.,  April  20,  1853. 

The  sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  in  a,gallon  of  water,  and  may 
be  applied  to  plants  in  moderate  quantities  every  sixth 
day.  It  may  be  used  in  an  ordinary  watering  pot,  and 
applied  to  both  the  foliage  and  the  earth. 


Bone  Mills  and  Bonedust. — Where  can  I  purchase 
the  best  machine  for  grinding  or  crushing  bones,  and 
what  is  the  price  of  bone  dust  in  Albany?  W.  S.  II. 

We  have  inquired  for  bone  mills  at  the  Albany  A g 
Warehouse ;  but  Mr.  Emery  informs  us  that  they  have 
never  kept  them, and  he  does  not  know  where  they  can  be 
had,  or  which  is  the  best  if  there  is  more  than  one  kind. 


Our  correspondent  could  probably  procure  one,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  B.  L.  Allen,  New-York,  who  we  think  has 
advertised  them  for  sale  at  his  Warehouse.  The  price 
of  bone  dust  is  about  two  cents  per  lb. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Western  Plaster. — A.  F.  S. 
inquires  in  the  last  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
(i  the  difference  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Western 
plaster.” 

In  1849,  I  analyzed  samples  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
also  from  Springport,  Cayuga  eo.,  N.  Y.  That  from 
Nova  Scotia  was  white,  but  r.ot  crystalized  in  the  stone. 
It  was  nearly  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  containing  in  diffe¬ 
rent  samples,  from  33.5  to  34.1  per  cent  of  lime — 44.5 
to  47.  of  sulphuric  acid — 18.9  to  20.4  of  water,  with 
very  slight  traces  of  iron  and  alumnia. 

That  from  Springport,  varied  in  different  samples.  I 
examined  different  specimens  of  stone  as  they  were  sent 
to  be  ground,  and  also  the  ground  plaster,  as  it  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  market.  They  contained  from  34  to  37  per 
cent  of  lime — 30.5  to  42.1  of  sulphuric  acid — 2.9  to  4.4 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  alnmnla — 3.7  to  6.5  of  silica — 4.8 
to  5.2  of  magnesia,  and  13.6  to  21.5  of  water.  There 
was,  also,  a  little  bitumen  or  other  similar  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  which  gave  it  a  blneish  color.  Some  specimens 
contained  carbonate  of  lime,  which  would  somewhat 
diminish  their  value. 

We  see  by  this,  that  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  the 
purest,  but  the  impurities  of  the  other  are  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  materially  injure  their  value.  That  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  (Springport)  is  said  to  contain  free  sul¬ 
phur,  which  would  Increase  the  value. 

I  have  seen  no  account  of  experiments,  to  accurately 
test  their  comparative  values,  but  have  heard  farmers 
say,  who  have  used  both,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  in  their  effeets,  although  each  is  preferred  by 
some  persons,  without,  perhaps,  any  very  definite  rea¬ 
son  for  the  choice.  Wm.  H.  Brewer.  Ovid,  N.  Y 


Taxidermy. — In  replyto  your  correspondent  from 
Salisbury,  I  will  give  one  way,  the  best  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  for  preparing  birds  for  a  cabinet.  The 
requisite  materials  are  a  sharp  knife,  some  annealed 
wire  of  a  size  suitable  to  support  the  bird  to  be  set  up, 
a  dish  of  Indian  meal  or  fine  sawdust,  for  rubbing  the 
hands  dry  occasionally,  so  as  not  to  grease  the  feathers, 
and  some  arsenic  wet  into  a  paste  with  alcohol. 

Birds  in  this  latitude  have  their  best  plumage  in  May, 
June  and  July.  The  bird  should  be  taken  In  hand  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  dead  long,  or  the  skin  will  be  tender. 
If  the  feathers  have  been  ruffled  in  the  poeket  or  hunt¬ 
ing-bag,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  re-arrange  them  so 
that  they  will  look  natural. 

In  skinning,  begin  at  the  point  of  the  breast  bone, 
part  the  feathers,  and  run  the  knife  back,  cutting  only 
the  skin,  until  you  have.gone  so  far  that  by  cutting  off 
the  extremity  of  the  bird,  there  will  be  enough  flesh  to 
retain  the  tail  feathers.  Strip  the  skin  up  to  the  wings, 
and  take  the  wings  and  legs  off,  at  the  joints  nearest  the 
body.  Strip  down  the  skin  of  the  upper  joint  of  the 
legs  and  wings,  and  take  off  the  flesh.  Strip  the  skin 
up  to  the  head,  and  take  off  the  head  with  the  skull  in 
it.  Take  as  much  of  the  brain  out  as  you  can  with  a 
crooked  wire  or  other  suitable  instrument.  Put  the 
arsenic  paste  into  the  skull,  wings,  legs,  upon  the  flesh 
holding  the  tail  feathers,  and  rub  it  over  the  flesh  side 
of  the  skin  generally.  If  you  are  collecting  for  some 
one  else,  the  skin  is  now  readyto  be  laid  away,  or 
packed  and  sent  to  a  distance,  after  putting  in  a  little 
cotton  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

If  you  wish  to  set  it  up  immediately,  sharpen  two 
pieces  of  wire,  and  run  them  down  the. whole  length  of 
the  legs,  following  them  wjth  the  thumb  on  the  outside, 
so  that  they  may  not  pierce  the  skin.  The  same  course 
to  be  pursued  with  the  wings,  only  the  wires  need  run 
but  half  the  length,  unless  you  wish  the  wings  exten¬ 
ded.  Another  wire  should  be  inserted  in  the  skull,  and 
another  in  the  tail,  and  a  block  should  be  whittled  out 
something  the  shape  of  the  body  of  the  bird,  into  which 
the  wires  of  the  skull,  w  ings,  legs  and  tail  should  be 
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fixed.  The  skin  can  then  he  gradually  sewed  up,  filling 
in  about  the  block  with  cotton.  The  use  of  a  block  is, 
I  think,  better  than  running  one  wire  from  skull  to  tail, 
and  fastening  the  wing  and  leg  wires  to  it.  The  proper 
position,  which  is  obtained  only  by  studying  the  habits 
of  the  bird,  can  be  given  by  bending  the  wires.  The 
birds  in  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  were  prepared 
in  this  way.  W.  M.  H.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Morgan  Horses. — I  wish,  with  many  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  ascertain  through  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator, 
whether  the  old  Black  Hawk  horse,  owned  by  David 
Hill,  of  Addison  county,  Vt.,  is  a  Morgan  or  not  ;  and, 
if  you  please,  give  his  pedigree.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
{he  Cultivator  is  considered  good  authority  among  us, 
and  we  wish  to  be  set  right  in  this  matter.  There  is 
one  of  his  colts  in  this  county,  brought  from  Vermont 
last  fall.  J.  A.  Marshall.  Adrian,  Mich.,  1853. 

The  Black  Hawk  horse  above  rei erred  to,  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  Morgan.  He  was  sired  by  “Sherman  Morgan,” 
who  was  got  by  the  old  “  Justin  Morgan,”  the  father 
of  the  race  of  Morgans. 


Guano — C.  M.  C. — Guano  can  be  procured  at  any 
of  the  agricultural  warehouses  in  New-York,  at  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality  and  quanti¬ 
ty,  - - 

Crows  and  Corn. — “Will  you  please  inform  a  young 
farmer,  of  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  crows 
from  pulling  young  corn?  They  have  proved  very  de¬ 
structive  to  my  crops  formerly.”  F.  It.  G. 

The  destruction  of  corn  crops  in  this  way  often  proves 
a  serious  evil,  for  re-planting  makes  but  an  uneven  crop  ' 
at  best,  and  often  a  half-ripened  one.  As  it  is  better 
to  have  fifty  bushels  of  good  and  well  matured  corn, 
than  twenty-five  soft  and  poor,  it  is  worth  some  trouble 
to  repel  the  crows.  This  may  be  easily  effected  before 
planting,  by  first  pouring  hot  water  on  a  half  bushel  of 
the  seed,  and  then  a  pint  of  tar,  stirring  it  quickly. 
Every  grain  will  become  coated  with  a  delicate  varnish 
of  tar,  and  if  then  rolled  in  air-slacked  lime  before 
planting,  no  crow  will  touch  it.  But,  should  this  reme¬ 
dy  come  too  late  in  the  season,  another  equally  efficacious 
may  be  used,  and  this  is  the  common  one  of  stringing 
the  field.  No  crow  will  enter  an  angle  formed  by  two 
suspended  strings  stretched  on  poles.  A  curious  illus¬ 
tration  occurred  some  years  ago,  on  a  long  strip  of 
soiced  corn  (for  fodder)  which  was  protected  by  a  zig-zag 
string  running  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Within  the 
angles  formed  by  the  string,  %)tablade  was  touched ;  but 
close  “without  them,  at  each  end,  the  whole  crop  was  de¬ 
molished.  A  crow  is  a  remarkably  wise  fool,  and  this 
is  a  complete  mode  of  circumventing  him. 


Hen  Manure. — E.  B.  This  manure,  like  guano, 
is  too  strong  to  be  applied  without  admixture  with  other 
matter.  Made  into  compost  with  equal  parts  of  char¬ 
coal  dust,  pulverised  or  charred  peat,  or  mould,  it  may 
be  used  for  all  crops,  and  it  is  said  to  be  particularly 
valuable  for  fruit  trees,  and  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass 
lands  or  grain  crops.  If  used  for  garden  purposes,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  -with  the  soil. 


Ag.  Papers. — S.  C.  P.  will  answer  your  inquiry. 


Orange  Trees. — I  would  like  to  know  through  your 
paper,  the  season  for  grafting  the  Orange  tree,  and  also 
the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth,  or ’any  other  infor¬ 
mation  in  relation  to  it,  would  very  much  oblige  me,  and 
perhaps  some  others.  II.  L.  Ward.  Middleville,  N.  Y. 

The  best  time  for  grafting  the  Orange  is  the  spring, 
just  before  the  buds  begin  to  shoot,  or  it  rncy  he  per¬ 
formed  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened  in  rhe 
fall.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  culture  is  good  mea¬ 
dow  loam  and  decomposed  manure,  well  incorporated. 


0 Zr*  Lotan  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Sullivan 
county  Ag.  Society,  desires  us  to  give  notice  that  he  has 
removed  from  his  former  residence,  and  that  his  address 
is  “  Bavayvillc,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.” 


Information  Wanted.  * 

Time  to  Sow  Plaster. — In  this  neighborhood,  there 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  proper  or  best  time  to 
sow  plaster.  (The  soil,  gravel,  clay  and  loam — mine  is 
principally  light  gravel.)  On  meadows  and  pastures, 
the  majority  say  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring 
— a  few  say  the  grass  and  clover  should  be  dp  and  look 
green — the  most  say  it  is  no  benefit  to  wheat  in  this 
vicinity,  and  there  is  considerable  wheat  raised  within 
twenty  miles  of  this  place.  Now  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  us  any  information,  in  regard  to  the  best  time 
of  sowing  plaster  on  meadows  or  pastures,  and  whether 
it  is  generally  a  benefit  to  wheat,  they  will  do  us  a  fa¬ 
vor.  Thomas  A.  Bemus.  North  East,  Erie  Co.} 
Pa.,  April  7,  1853.  - 

Raising  Colts  by  Hand. — I  wish  to  know  through 
the  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  if  Colts  cannot  be  raised 
by  hand,  the  same  as  calves — that  is,  not  let  them  run 
with  the  mare,  but  shut  them  up,  and  feed  them  with 
cow's  milk.  Young  Farmer.  Oswego,  N.  F. 


Reading  about  the  cultivation  of  Onions  in  one  of  the 
back  vols.  of  the  Cultivator,  it  was  stated  that  the  seed 
was  sown  with  great  regularity  and  despatch,  by  a  ma¬ 
chine.  I  would  like  to  find  such  a  one,  not  costing  too 
much.  I  bought  one  in  New-York,  last  winter,  made 
by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  cost  $3,  and  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  my  crop  to  that  amount  as  I  hoped  it  would,  it 
lessened  it  very  much,  by  the  irregular  distribution  of 
the  seed. 

Which  do  you  think  will  be  the  cheapest  manure  for 
me  to  buy,  to  put  on  oat  ground  this  fall  for  wheat; 
100  bushels  of  ashes,  cost  $15,  or  200  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  $6  ?  May  not  this  latter  article  be 
prepared  cheaper  at  home,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  late  Prof.  Norton  ? 

Which  is  the  most  profitable  root  to  raise  for  feeding 
to  stock,  the  Belgian  carrot  or  the  French  sugar-beet  ? 
How  lo$g  will  the  seed  of  the  yellow  locust  keep  good? 
A  Constant  Reader.  Orient,  N.  Y. 


Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me 
through  the  Country  Gentlemen,  why  the  grass  in  our 
pastures,  of  five  years  standing  and  upwards,  has,  as  the 
transmutationists  would  say,  “  turned  to  moss,”  as  that 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  grass  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  within  a  few  years,  in  many  of  them,  without  res¬ 
pect  to  soil,  condjtion,  or  situation.  In  places  where 
there  was  good  grass  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  sod  seems  to 
have  rotted,  and  is  now  covered  with  moss. 

If  you  can  give  the  cause  and  cure,  you  will  oblige 
your  friend,  and  perhaps  others.  R.  F.  B.  Ellsworth , 
Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 


An  Agricultural  College  at  Last. — The  friends 
of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  country  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  bill  incorporating  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College,  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  will  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  an  early  day.  The  trustees  of  the  College  are 
John  Delafield,  of  Seneca;  Henry  Wager,  of  Oneida; 
William  Kelly,  of  Dutchess;  John  A.  King,  of  Queens; 
N.  B.  Kidder,  of  Ontario;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  of  Seneca; 
William  Buel,  of  Monroe ;  Tallmadge  Delafield  and  Ro¬ 
bert  J.  Swan,  of  Geneva;  and  such  others  as  maybe 
associated  with  them.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  are 
well  known  to  the  farming  community,  as  among  the 
most  able  and  zealous  advocates  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  and  will,  without  doubt,  procure  a  board  of  in¬ 
struction,  who  will  carry  out  the  long  cherished  idea  of 
thorough,  practical  and  scientific  agricultural  education. 
By  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  farm  and  grounds  are 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres. 

We  reserve  for  a  future  time,  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  details  of  instruction  and  organization.  The 
features  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  embodied  in  the 
articles  on  “  An  Agricultural  College,”  which  appeared 
in  the  early  numbers  of  this  journal.  We  wish  the  in¬ 
stitution  prosperity,  usefulness  and  a  long  life. 
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Milk  and  Butter. 


In  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  several  of  our 
subscribers,  we  propose  hereafter  to  devote  a  page  or  two 
a  month,  to  this  important  branch  of  domestic  economy ; 
and  we  solicit  communications  for  this  department  from 
all  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  believe  we  cannot  render  our  dairymen  and 
women  a  better  service  than  to  copy  the  annexed  article 
on  Milk  and  Butter,  recently  written  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  well-known  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  practical  scientific  men  of  the  age,  for  the  “  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Agriculture,”  a  work  of  rare  merit,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  London : 

The  preparation  of  butter  from  milk  has  been  much 
studied  by  scientific  men,  and  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
searches  are  of  practical  interest.  Milk  contains  87  per 
cent  of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved  caseine,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  certain  inorganic  salts ;  in  this  solution  is  sus¬ 
pended,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  about  4  per  cent  of 
butter.  The  suspended  butter  is  in  the  form  of  little 
globules,  which  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  a  little  shell 
or  skin,  supposed  to  consist  of  coagulated  caseine.  The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  butter  is  very  simple ;  the 
little  globules  are  broken  by  agitation,  and  the  butter 
coheres  together  in  a  mass;  but  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  process,  considerable 
difficulties  arise,  which  modify  the  results  of  the  process. 
The  variations  in  the  result  depend,  ujfcm  chemical 
transformations  suffered  by  the  other  constituents  of  the 
milk  during  the  process,  and  these  changes  must  be  fully 
understood  before  the  dairy  farmej  can  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  knowledge  of  the  important  and  delicate  opera¬ 
tions  entrusted  to  him.  The  first  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  changes  which  milk  experiences  by  exposure  to 
the  air  at  different  temperatures. 

Caseine,  or  the  cheesy  part  of  milk,  being  a  soluble 
nitrogenous  body,  is  apt  to  run  into  putrefaction.  All 
nitrogenous  substances  have  this  tendency  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  rapidly  suffer  the  change  when  un- 
.der  the  influence  of  other  bodies  in  the  act  of  decay. 
For  example,  if  a  fresh  piece  of  flesh  be  placed  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  new  vessel,  which  has  never  contained  flesh  pre¬ 
viously,  it  will  often  keep  for  weeks  in  hot  weather,  if 
there  be  no  decaying  emanations  in  the  air ;  but  a  piece 
of  the  same  flesh  kept  in  a  vessel  which  has  contained 
bad  meat,  will  in  a  few  days  enter  into  a  putrid  state. 
The  exciting  cause  of  change  may  be  almost  infinitely 
small,  but  it  still  acts  just  as  yeast  does  on  sugar,  and 
and  produces  effects  on  the  whole  mass :  this  kind  of 
chemical  action  frequently  occurs  in  the  dairy.  Any 
decaying  emanation,  which  may  either  proceed  from  a 
drop  of  spilled  milk,  or  from  some  external  source,  com¬ 
municates  to  fresh  milk  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  same 
state,  and  when  the  condition  of  change  has  once  begun, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  ef¬ 
fects  may  not  at  first  be  perceived ;  butter  may  be  made 
from  milk  with  this  putrefactive  taint  in  all  apparent 
goodness,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  and  loses  its 
original  quality.  The  first  practical  lesson  then  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  dairy,  is  the  preservation  of  absolute 
cleanliness.  The  vessels  containing  the  milk  must  not 
be  porous,  even  the  walls  and  shelves  should  be  non¬ 
absorbent  ;  cleanliness  even  to  affectation  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  The  dairy  should  be  away  from  the  farm 
yard,  distant  from  open  drains  or  sewers,  and  should  be 
cleansed  with  water  quite  free  from  organic  matter. 
When  milk  is  spilled  it  should  be  immediately  removed, 
and  the  place  on  which  it  fell  should  be  washed  with 
fresh  portions  of  spring  water.  The  neglect  of  these 
seemingly  excessive  precautions,  is  the  principal  reason 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  butter  of  many  districts.  There 
are,  however,  two  kinds  of  change  to  which  milk  is  lia¬ 


ble,  either  under  the  influence  of  decaying  matter  or 
by  being  kept  for  some  time.  One  of  them  is  known  as 
putrefaction,  the  other  as  decay.  Putridity  in  milk  en¬ 
sues  when  the  caseine  enters  into  the  state  of  change  to 
which  all  nitrogenous  bodies  are  subject  in  limited  ac¬ 
cess  of  air.  As  the  result  of  this  transformation,  am¬ 
monia,  butyric,  capric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acids,  and 
various  badly  smelling  gasses  are  produced.  This  state 
often  results  in  winter,  when  a  diminished  temperature 
prevents  the  coagulation  of  the  caseine  by  the  lactic 
acid,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  former  from 
the  immediate  action  of  the  air. 

In  summer  the  temperature  induces  the  speedy  for¬ 
mation  of  an  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  alkali  that 
holds  the  caseine  in  solution,  precipitates  it  in  an  inso¬ 
luble  state,  and  therefore  withdraws  it  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  air.  The  primary  action,  both  in  this  state 
of  decay  and  putrefaction,  is  in  the  absorption  of  oxy¬ 
gen  by  the  caseine,  winch,  being  once  put  into  action,  is 
sufficient  not  only  to  continue  a  state  of  change  in  it¬ 
self,  but  also  to  effect  transformations  in  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  milk.  When  the  caseine  has  been  render¬ 
ed  insoluble  by  the  acid  formed  in  the  way  described,  it 
enters  with  difficulty  into  the  former  state  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  an c>is  therefore  less  liable  to  act  upon  the  butter 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  These  general  remarks 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  precautions  used  in  preserving 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter. 

The  theory  of  making  butter,  either  from  cream  or 
from  mik  is  the  same,  with  only  slight  differences  due 
to  their  state.  Cream  consists  of  the  oily  globules 
which,  from  their  lightness,  have  risen  to  the  surface, 
but  still  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  their  cheesy 
skins,  and  still  swimming  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  milk. 
It  is  the  presence  of  these  ingredients  that  enables  cream 
to  become  sour.  The  explanation  of  churning  is,  there¬ 
fore  the  same,  whether  cream  or  milk  is  used,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  labor  required  to  effect  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  butter.  During  the  process  of  churning, 
the  skins  of  caseine  surrounding  the  globules  of  butter, 
are  broken  by  the  mechanical  agitation,  and  the  butter 
itself  being  brought  into  contact,  coheres  together  into 
a  mass.  The  air  introduced  during  this  operation,  ex¬ 
erts  a  primary  action  on  the  caseine,  causing  it  to  form 
lactic  acid  from  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  affinities,  the  temperature  rises  several  degrees. 
The  acid  thus  formed,  aided  by  the  increased  tempera¬ 
ture,  produces  a  coagulation  of  the  caseine,  and  thus 
renders  easier  the  coherance  of  the  butter,  by  aiding  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  covering  of  the  globules,  and  by 
altering  the  character  of  the  liquid  which  had  suspended 
them  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  fatty  matter 
thus  obtained,  (butter)  is  not  pure,  but  still  contains 
foreign  matter,  especially  caseine,  which  is  the  ingredi¬ 
ent  that  produces  its  rancidity.  Pure  butter  from  the 


cow  was  found  by  Bromeis  to  consist  of: 

Margarine, . . . 68 

Oleine, . .  30 

Butyric,  capric  and  caporic  acids,  with  gly¬ 
cerin,  .  2 
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But  ordinary  butter,  besides  varying  in  the  proportion 
of  margarine  and  oleine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  and  the  period  of  the  year,  always  contains  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  ingredients,  cheese,  water,  and  sugar  of 
milk,  together  amounting  to  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cheesy  matter,  as  it 
is  now  in  an  insoluble  state,  but  it  may  be  removed  to  a 
very  great  extent,  by  washing  the  butter  in  repeated 
portions  of  water,  and  decanting  off  the  particles  of  ca¬ 
seine  which  suspend  themselves  in  it.  In  the  best  kinds 
of  butter,  the  cheesy  matter  rarely  amounts  to  more 
than  1  per  cent ;  in  the  inferior  varieties  there  is  often 
several-  per  cent  present.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
caseine  that  is  left  in  butter,  the  more  is  it  apt  to  become 
rancid.  To  render  this  intelligible,  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  normal  ingredients  of  pure  butter.  Mar¬ 
garine  and  oleine  consists  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids, 
united  to  an  organic  base  called  oxide  of  lipyle.  Mar¬ 
garic  acid  consists  of  34  equivalents  of  carbon,  33  cqiri- 
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valents  of  hydrogen,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen; 
while  oleic  acid  is  constituted  of  36  equivalents  of  car¬ 
bon,  33  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  3  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  latter  acid  ab¬ 
sorbs  oxgen  from  the  air  with  great  avidity,  producing 
peculiar  compounds,  among  which,  however,  margaric 
acid  has  notyetbeen  recognised.  Still  the  abstraction  of 
2  equivalents  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  conversion,  and  this  formation  is 
so  simple  and  common  an  occurrence  in  the  organism  of 
animals,  that  oleic  acid  may  be  transformed  into  marga¬ 
ric  acid  during  the  formation  of  the  milk,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  more  of  the  solid  fat  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and 
causing  the  variations  in  the  firmness  of  the  butter  made 
from  it.  It  is,  however,  quite  gratuitous  to  suppose, 
with  some  authors,  that  this  transformation  takes  place 
during  the  churning.  When  oleic  acid  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  it  acquires  a  very  rancid  smell,  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  rancidity  in  butter.  But  the  main 
cause  is  the  production  of  butyric,  capric,  caproic,  and 
caprylic  acids.  These  acids  are  probably  not  present  in 
any  quantity,  in  perfectly  fresh  butter,  but  they  are 
quickly  formed  by  the  cheese  left  in  it  operating  on  the 
sugar  of  milk.  Butyric  acid  has  an  odor  of  human  ex¬ 
crements;  caproic  acid  of  sweat;  capric  acid  has  a  rank 
smell,  resembling  that  of  a  goat,  while  caprylic  acid  is 
the  only  one  which  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  senses.  These 
acids  are  volatile  and  soluble  in  water,  and  as  rancidity 
of  butter  depends  in  a  great  degree,  upon  their  being 
present  in  appreciable  quantity,  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  be  employed  in  depriving  butter  of  its  rancidi¬ 
ty.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  melted  in  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  well  shaken  with  it.  By 
this  means,  the  acids  are  dissolved,  and  partly  volatilised, 
the  rancidity  being  thus  removed.  At  all  times  butter 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  melting  with  fresh  portions 
of  water,  the  pure  oil  rising  to  the  surface,  and  leaving 
the  impurities  in  the  water.  The  butter  loses. its  con¬ 
sistence  by  this  operation,  but  that  may  be  restored  to 
it,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  by  pouring  it  when  melted, 
into  a  large  quantity  of  ice-cold  water.  As  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  badly  smelling  volatile  acids  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  caseine,  this  mode  of  purification  re¬ 
moves  the  injurious  ingredient.  At  the  same  time  the 
butter  becomes  less  pleasant  to  the  taste,  the  water  hav¬ 
ing  taken  up  the  small  quantity  of  foreign  substances 
which  give  to  fresh  butter  its  agreeable  fragrance  and 
taste!  These,  some  chemist?  are  inclined  to  believe, 
are  the  caprine,  caproine,  and  carpryline,  but  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  two  former  bodies  do  not  countenance  this 
supposition.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  caprylic  acid 
have  a  fragrant  odor  like  that  of  the  pine  apple,  but  the 
smell  of  capryline  itself  is  little  known. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  explanations  of  the 
manner  in  which  salting  butter  aids  in  its  preservation. 

A  saturated  solution  of  salt  is  found  incapable  of  per¬ 
meating  many  animal  substances — such  as  cheese,  and  is 
found  to  draw  water  from  them,  so  as  to  actually  dry 
them,  although  surrounded  by  a  liquid.  Organic  mat¬ 
ter  thus  dried  cannot  pass  into  putrefaction,  and  the  ea- 
seine  in  this  condition  cannot  exert  those, changes  which 
are  necessary  to  the  transformation  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  butter.  Salted  butter  should,  however, 
be  packed  tigbly  in  jars ;  not  only  to  preserve  it  from 
the  access  of  oxygen,  but  to  prevent  the  solution  of  salt 
gratifying  its  affinity  for  moisture,  by  withdrawing  it 
from  the  air,  instead  of  from  the  caseine.  Fresh  butter, 
when  laid  in  a  syrup  of  sugar,  keeps  even  better  than 
salted  butter.  The  practical  application  of  all  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  making  of  butter  resolve  themselves 
into  the  advice  of  keeping  an  absolute  purity  in  the 
dairy,  and  the  removal  of  all  caseous  particles  from  the 
butter  when  made. 


Cheese  Making. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Cheese  Dairies,  at  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  Herkimer  County  A g.  Society : 

“  The  great  desideratum  in  cheese  making  is  to  form 


it  as  near  a  solid  as  possible,  and  still  retain  moisture 
enough  to  produce  a  buttery  texture  in  the  cheese.  The 
more  compact  the  cheese  is  welded  together  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  holes,  or  pores  within,  the  less  salt  is  required 
to  presen  e  it  from  tainting.  Salt  is  used  as  a  controll¬ 
ing  agent,  to  suppress  the  fermentation  and  decomposi¬ 
tion,  introduced  and  carried  on  by  the  combined  action 
of  heat  and  rennet.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  two 
latter  agents  being  allowed  to  finish  their  work  and  ex¬ 
pel  all  the  fluidical  properties  of  the  milk  before  the 
curd  is  cooled,  or  salt  added,  as  either  are  antagonistical 
to  the  agents  first  used,  and  if  added  too  soon,  rennet  will 
be  held  in  solution  with  whey  in  the  curd  and  will  not 
press  out,  and  will  cause  a  rapid  fermentation  in  the 
cheese  when  exposed  to  summer  heat,  unless  salt  enough 
is  added  t.o  suppress  it ;  the  whey  will  then  be  held  in 
the  cheese  and  will  sour  and  prevent  the  curd  from  wield¬ 
ing,  and  prove  to  he  a  bad  cheese  for  any  market. 

The  committee  feel  warranted  by  their  own  practical 
experience,  and  their  observations  in  examining  Diaries 
this  season,  in  urging  upon  tbe  Dairymen  of  Herkimer 
Co.,  a  studious  observance  of  the  following,  as  cardinal 
points  in  successful  dairying,  viz :  Good  condition  and 
perfect  health  of  cows  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A 
uniform  and  plentiful  supply  of  nutricious  food  for  them, 
with  perfect  quiet;  plenty  of  good  water,  requiring  but 
little  exercise  to  obtain  a  frequent  supply;  warm  and 
dry  stabling  in  winter,  with  quiet  and  careful  handling; 
thorough  and  quiet  milking  at  particular  hours  by  the 
same  hand;  uniformity  of  good  health  in  all  the  herd 
of  cows,  that  the  milk  of  all  may  he  as  near  as  possible 
of  a  sameness,  as  the  strength  of  eoherance  in  all  solids 
depends  upon  strict  affinity  in  their  constituency ;  a  uni¬ 
form  application  of  all  the  agents  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
heating,  cooling,  working,  salting,  &c.,  making  all  the 
changes  from  cold  t6  warm  and  from  warm  to  cold,  slow 
and  uniform  through  every  part  and  particle  of  the 
whole,  that  the  affinity  here  spoken  of  may  he  preserved 
through  the  whole  and  to  the  last,  and  a  more  perfect 
solid  may  be  the  result  of  the  practice.-  No  rennets 
should  be  used  except  from  calves  in  perfect  health,  as 
one  unhealthy  stomach  might  cause  much  trouble  to  the 
cheese  maker,  and  misdirect  the  search  for  its  origin. 

And  last  yet  not  least,  after  all  has  been  well  done,  no 
reliance  can  he  placed  upon  the  result  of  a  season's  ope¬ 
ration,  without  curing  rooms,  so  constructed  as  to  adapt 
the  temperature  to  the  constitution  of  the  cheese,  and 
protect  them  from  the  influences  of  the  sudden  and  ex¬ 
treme  changes  that  our  climate  is  subject  to. 

Nature  has  established  the  fact,  that  no  county  in  the 
State  has  facilities  for  making  better  milk  than  Herki¬ 
mer;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  old  traditionary 
habit  (too  much  adhered  to,)  of  letting  cheese  cure 
themselves  in  some  place  least  needed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  will  be  the  means  of  her  being  rivalled  in  her 
merited  reputation  for  fine  cheese.” 


A  Word  to  Men  of  Wealth — I  mean  those  that 
feel  as  though  they  could  spare  a  few  dollars  for  a  good 
cause — that  is  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge 
already  attained  among  the  farming  community  more 
generally.  My  plan  is,  for  such  men  as  have  a  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  to  order 
such  works  as  “  The  Cultivator,”  or  “  The  Horti¬ 
culturist,”  to  he  sent  to  some  young  men  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  follow  farming,  or  contemplate  doing 
so,  for  a  business.  Not  that  I  think  that  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  cost  of  such  works,  prevents  them  from 
reading  them.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  works,  or  the  value  thereof  to 
the  agriculturist.  Y.  S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Feeder. — Mr.  Isaac)  Landis,  a  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  farmer,  recently  sold  forty  head  of  fat  cattle  to 
a  Philadelphia  butcher,  at  $115  per  head,  amounting  in 
all  to  $4,600.  - 

[£7“  Catalogues  of  Short  Horn  and  Devon  Cattle,  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  or  to  let,  by  L.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Mount 
Fordham,  can  he  had  at  this  office. 
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Shaping  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Who  has  not  observed  the  great  difference -in 
beauty  between  a  handsomely-shaped  tree,  and 
one  of  uncouth  or  distorted  form,  of  the  same 
species?  How, often  do  purchasers  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  anxiously  search  for  symmetrical 
specimens — forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  the 
most  irregular  may  be  easily  pruned ''into  any 
desired  shape?  If  the  Dutch  gardeners  display  so 
much  skill  in  training  vegetable  growth  in  pea¬ 
cocks  and  hedgehogs,  American  gardeners  may 
find  an  appropriate  exercise  of  their  skill  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  graceful  and  beautiful  in  nature. 

At  the  present  season,  or  during  the  com- 
mencement  of  vigorous  growth  ,  this  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  most  easily  accomplished.  By  occa¬ 
sionally  removing  needless  shoots,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  shortening-back  such  as  are  overgrown 
or  pinching-in  those  that  threaten  to  become  so, 
and  by  lopping  certain  portions  to  induce  dormant 
buds  to  push  where  branches  and  foliage  may  be 
deficient,  a  degree  of  skill  may  be  exercised,  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  artist 
who  developes  a  beautiful  statue  from  a  shape¬ 
less  block  of  marble. 

Even  small  plants,  which  otherwise  would  grow 
tall  and  meagre,  may  be  made  to  assume  a  bushy 
and  thick  appearance,  by  pinching  off  the  ends 
of  the  leading  shoots  while  they  are  young.  The 
English  gardeners  have  acquired  a  skill  in  mana¬ 
ging  in  this  way  their  pot  plants  intended  for 
public  exhibition,  that  is  really  astonishing  to 
those  who  first  witness  the  rich  and  symmetrical 
masses  of  flowers  and  foliage  which  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  present  to  view. 

A  great  error  is  often  committed  when  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are  placed  in  open  ground,  by  crowd¬ 
ing  them  too  closely  together,  giving  them  too 
much  the  appearance  of  weeds.  They  are  much 
the  best  when  every  plant  is  allowed  full  room  to 
expand.  When  crowded,  the  flowers  are  fewer 
and  more  imperfect,  and  the  plants  and  foliage 
slender,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  dense 
and  rich  mass  of  well  developed  leaves  and  bloom 
of  a  freely  growing  uncrowded  plant. 


Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Cultivators  of  the  pear  are  often  puzzled  ot 
guess  the  reason  that  frequently  the  same  tree 
bears  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  others  near¬ 
ly  worthless,  a  fact  familiar  to  all  pear  raisers. 
Perhaps  this  difference  is  more  striking  in  the  case 
of  winter  pears,  which  are  sometimes  yellow,  melt¬ 
ing,  and  delicious,  and  at  others,  green,  hard,  dry 
and  tasteless.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  manuring 
and  cultivation  which  they  get,  has  a  large  influence 
in  the  matter,  and  have  ascertained  that  some 
sorts,  to  be  really  fine,  must  have  a  warm  and  rich 
soil;  such  for  example,  as  the  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Chaumontel.  We  are  inclined  to  think  from  some 
little  observation,  that  liquid  manure  will  yet  be 
found  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  some  sorts  of  pears,  and 
for  the  information  of  such  as  may  wish  to  try  it,  we 
here  give  Dr.  Lindley’s  remarks  on  the  best  time  for 
its  application.  11  For  fruit,  the  proper  time  for 
using  liquid  manure,  is  when  the  fruit  is  beginning 


to  swell,  and  has  acquired,  by  means  of  its  own 
green  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  op¬ 
posing  that  of  the  leaves.  At  that  time,  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  freely,  and  continued  from 
time  to  time,  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  But 
at  the  first  sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  be  wholly  withheld.  If  liquid  manure  is 
applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing, 
the  vigor  which  it  communicates  to  them  must  al¬ 
so  be  communicated  to  the  leaves;  but  when 
leaves  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  danger  that  they  may  rob  the  branches  of 
the  sap  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit; 
and  if  that  happens,  the  letter  falls  of.” 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  add,  that  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  like  all  other  kinds  of  watering,  should 
never  pe  poured  on  the  surface  about  the  trees, 
as  this  will  only  harden  the  crust,  without  reaching 
the  roots.  A  few  inches  of  ffie  surface  should 
first  be  removed,  the  liquid  then  applied,  and  the 
earth  replaced,  or  else  a  thick  mulching  given. 
The  practice  of  making  holes  about  the  tree  with 
a  crowbar,  and  pouring  the  liquid  into  these  holes, 
may  succeed  on  porous  soils. 

Experiments  with  the  Curculio. 

The  number  of  remedies  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  extent  of  the  damage  committed  by  these  co¬ 
leopterous  rogues,  as  wTell  as  of  the  difficulty  of 
circumventing  their  attempts.  It  would  be  some¬ 
what  interesting,  and  we  fear  rather  frightful,  to 
estimate  the  aggregate  amount  of  damage  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  in  the  United  States;  probably  it 
would  amount  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars 
annually.  We  therefore  cheerfully  give  to  our 
readers  every  remedy  which  promises  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  for  their  trial.  One  of  the  latest 
we  have  seen,  appears  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Journal,  and  consists  in  placing  a  small  iron  fur¬ 
nace  filled  with  live  coals,  on  a  high  stool,  as  near 
to  the  lowrer  branches  as  safety  will  admit,  and 
then  sprinkling  pulverised  sulphur  lightly  over  the 
coals.  It  is  done  early  on  calm  mornings,  so  that 
the  fumes  of  the  sulplier  pass  up  through  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  The  wrriter  states  that  after  several 
experiments,  he  found  this  invariably  to  bring 
down  the  curculios,  and  to  give  him  good  crops 
among  trees  which  when  neglected  yielded  noth¬ 
ing.  Cultivators  of  fruit  may  easily  ascertain  by 
trial  whether  this  is  more  effectual,  or  more  ea¬ 
sily  performed  than  the  jarring  method. 

A  remedy  for  that  pest  of  the  smooth-skinned 
fruits,  the  curculio,  has  been  suggested.  I  intend- 
ed  to  have  communicated  it  to  you  before  this;  I 
trust,  however,  it  will  be  in  time  to  enable  horti¬ 
culturists  to  try  it  and  test  its  efficacy.  A  friend 
of  mine  mentioned  it  to  me,  stating  that  he  had 
tried  it  last  year  with  perfect  success. 

Wood  ashes ,  thrown  over  the  trees  when  the  dew 
is  on,  or  when  the  leaves  are  wet,  for  a  few  times, 
(three  or  four,  unless  it  should  be  washed  off  by 
a  shower,)  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  attack 
on  the  fruit  by  this  destructive  insect. 

If  the  ashes  could  be  sifted  on  dry,  it  would  be 
best;  if  not,  they  may  be  a  very  little  dampened, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  throw’  them  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  with  the  hand.  A  coarse  bag  filled 
With  the  ashes,  and  hung  on  the  end  of  a  pole, 
would  be  a  good  arrangement  for  sifting,  by  shak-  ' 
ing  it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  This  sprinkling  < 
of  the  ashes  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  i 
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curculio  commences  to  sting  the  fruit— about  the 
time  fruit  sets,  and  the  blossoms  fall.  My  princi¬ 
pal  object  in  desiring  you  to  publish  this  in  your 
valuable  paper,  is  to  induce  as  many  as  will  to  try 
the  experiment  this  year,  and  as  soon  as  satisfied, 
to  communicate  the  result  to  you.  A.  S.  R. 
Hudson ,  April  16,  1853. 

How  to  Save  Plums. — One  of  my  neighbors 
has  been  successful  with  his,  in  this  way ;  he  threw 
into  the  trees  unleached  ashes,  three  mornings  in 
succession,  when  in  the  fullest  bloom.  He  tried 
it  on  a  part  of  his  trees  one  year,  and  saved  them, 
while  the  others  failed  —  the  last  year  on  the 
others,  and  saved  them.  W.  Humeston.  Strongs¬ 
ville,  April  4,  1853. 


Culture the  Fuchsia. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  favorite  with  all  lovers  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  by  all. 
For  while  the  hot-house  and  the  green-house  may 
be  ornamented  with  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
of  it  every  month  in  the  year,  the  cottager  may 
enjoy  its  beauty  in  his  flower  plot  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  keep  it  in  a  dormant  state  in  his  cottage 
during  the  winter,  to  embellish  his  garden  again 
another  year.  There  are  several  ways  to  grow7 
this  flower  in  perfection,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  amateur.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  old 
plants,  are  breaking  out  with  quantities  of  young 
shoots.  These  may  be  taken  off  when  an  inch  or 
so  in  length,  will  strike  readily  if  potted  in  white 
sand,  or  peat  and  sand,  under  a  hand  glass  in  a 
green-house  or  warm  room.  The  glass  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  moisture  wiped  from  its  inside 
daily;  if  there  is  any  hot-bed,  they  will  root  more 
quickly  if  placed  in  it.  When  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots.  The  compost 
may  be  peat,  (or  leaf  mold)  loam  and  old  rotten 
manure  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  sixth 
part  of  white  sand.  In  a  green-house  they  should 


oe  syringed  freely  as  soon  as  the  plants  get  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  as  the  roots  get  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger. 
If  it  is  intended  to  bloom  them  in  the  green-house, 
the  shifting  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
before  July,  if  it  is  wished  to  have  a  large  plant. 
Partial  shading  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage, 
and  thevsupply  of  water  in  hot  weather  must  be 
liberal  at  all  times.  In  June,  or  before,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  is  no  fear  of  a  low  temperature 
at  night,  Fuchsias  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
borders.  A  little  mulching  round  life  stems  will 
materially  benefit  them.  In  the  autumn,  before 
the  frosts  set  in,  re-pot  the  plants,  or  put  them  in 
old  boxes  and  remove  them  to  the  green-house,  or 
a  room  to  which  frost  cannot  get  access,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  through  the  waiter.  Fuchsias  in  pots 
placed  out  of  doors  during  summer  and  autumn, 
where  they  get  the  morning  sun  only  until  9  or  10 
o’clock,  will  be  found  to  bloom  profusely;  and 
their  flowers  will  be  finer  than  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  rays  all  day.  The  old  plants  of  last  year 
may  be  made  very  beautiful  objects,  if  at  this  sea¬ 
son  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  compost  in 
which  they  have  grown,  and  the  lower  branches 
cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  convert  them  in¬ 
to  standards.  The  heads  should  be  cut  in  mode¬ 
rately,  and  they  should  be  immediately  re-potted 
in  the  compost  above  recommended,  in  a  pot  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  that  used  last  year.  Place 
a  strong  stick,  to  which  secure  the  stem  firmly,  as 
the  wood  is  very  brittle.  As  the  young  shoots 
grow,  stop  them  as  soon  as  they  have  six  leaves, 
by  pinching  off  the  end  of  the  shoots;  this  must 
be  repeated  several  times  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  will  produce  a  thick,  bushy  head, 
which,  during  autumn,  will  be  covered  with 
bloom. 

Of  late  years,  the  varieties  of  the  Fuchsias  have 
become  almost  as  numerous  from  increase  by  seed, 
as  Dahlias  and  other  florist’s  flowers.  The  finest, 
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undoubtedly,  are  those  which,  retaining  the  old 
type  of  a  purple  corolla  and  crimson  sepal,  have 
an  improved  form  and  greater  depth  or  brilliancy 
of  color.  Of  this  character,  Corallina.  Elegantis- 
sima,  and  Globosa,  will  be  found  some  of  the  best. 
The  next  best  (and  by  some  more  admired)  varie¬ 
ties  are  those  with  white  sepals,  and  purple,  vio¬ 
let,  or  rosy  corollas;  of  this  class,  Psyche,  Mad. 
Sontag,  Eliza  Milliez  and  Gay  lad,  are  good. 
There  is  a  class  with  crimson  and  scarlet  in  vari¬ 
ous  shades,  in  both  corolla  and  sepal ;  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  size,  both  of  flower  and 
foliage,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  desirable  as 
either  of  the  former.  Still  for  variety,  some  of 
them  can  hardly  be  discarded.  Of  these,  Per¬ 
fection  and  Magnificent  are  fine.  Two  distinct 
species  of  Fuchsias,  from  the  above,  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  been  added  to  our  collections, 
the  Fuchsia  fulgens  and  corymbiflora;  and  which 
are  fine  objects  where  there  is  ample  space.  F. 
Serratifolia,  is  a  fine  winter  plant;  some  persons 
complain  of  a  difficulty  in  its  cultivation,  but  all 
that  it  requires  is  to  give  it  plenty  of  pot  room, 
and  to  take  care  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  red  spider  in 
autumn.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  receive  any  check  from 
being  in  too  cool  a  house;  then  it  will  bloom  free¬ 
ly  from  January  to  April,  or  later,  in  a  warm 
green-house.  B.M.  — *> — 

Kitchen  Garden. 


Sea  Kale. — This  is  a  very  excellent  vegetable, 
and  one  which,  from  its  similitude  to  asparagus, 
is  liked  by  most  persons  to  whom  that  vegetable 
is  agreeable.  If  raised  from  seed,  it  may  be  sown 
in  the  fall  or  in  early  spring.  The  plants  should 
be  transplanted  like. young  cabbages  when  three 
inches  high  ;  and  if  sown  in  the  fall,  they  should 
be  protected  by  a  frame  and  lights,  or  bv  a  little 
straw  thrown  lightly  over  them.  In  spring  they 
should  be  planted  out  a  foot  apart  every  way,  un¬ 
til  October,  when  they  will  be  strong  and  fit  to 
plant  out  permanently.  The  bed  must  be  deeply 
trenched  and  well  made,  as  if  for  asparagus,  with 
coarse  manure  at  bottom,  and  very  rich  earth  at 
top.  It  must  be  well  drained  if  the  subsoil  be  wet. 
The  bed  should  be  marked  off  into  squares  three 
feet  every  way.  and  three  strong  plants  should 
be  planted  eight  inches  apart  at  the  intersection 
of  the  squares,  forming  a  hill.  Keep  the  bed  lroed 
clean,  and  when  the  frost  sets  in  and  the  leaves  of 
the  kale  die  away,  they  should  be  cleared  off  the 
bed,  and  a  thick  cover  of  manure,  leaves,  or  sea- 
weed,  should  be  put  all  over  the  bed,  to  remain 
through  the  winter.  After  the  beds  have  remain¬ 
ed  thus  several  weeks,  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
should  be  examined,  and  when  the  shoots  have 
grown  four  or  six  inches  long,  cutting  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  may  be  commenced. 

At  any  time  the  growth  may  be  induced  earlier 
if  wished,  by  turning  an  old  box  or  a  large  flower 
pot  over  each  hill  of  plants,  and  then  covering  the 
bed  with  hot  manure  from  the  stable  yard,  which 
will  force  them  without  further  trouble.  The 
plants  should  not  be  cut  too  much  the  first  year, 
and  as  the  spring  advances  the  covering  should  be 
taken  off,  (or  dug  in,  if  manure)  and  the  growth 
of  the  leaves  encouraged  by  the  same  treatmeant 
as  for  cabbage,  through  the  summer  months,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  strong  and  yield  well  the 
following  year.  The  bed  will  last  for  years,  being 
dressed  annually  like  an  asparagus  bed.  Salt  may 
be  given  in  so  doing  with  advantage. 


Brussels  Sprouts. — This  is  a  species  of  cabbage, 
of  the  same  kindred  as  the  Savoy,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  after  having  grown  two  or  three 
feet  in  height,  it  throws  out  small  cabbages  resem¬ 
bling  miniature  Savoys,  all  up  the  stem.  They 
grow  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  when  they  are 
fit  for  table.  Every  plant  furnishes  a  number, 
and  those  who  have  eaten  them  in  Europe,  where 
they  are  in  universal  use  for  winter,  know  them  to 
be  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  cabbage  fami¬ 
ly.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May, 
and  be  transplanted  exactly  as  directed  for  Broc¬ 
coli.  In  the  fall  the  large  leaves  of  the  plant 
should  be  broken  down.  to. encourage  the  growth 
of  the  sprouts.  They  should  be  boiled  quickly 
till  tender,  and  very  well  drained:  and  they  will 
be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  table.  .Their 
flavor  is  improved  by  the  early  frosts. 

Rhubarb. — This  is  a  most  wholesome  and  desi¬ 
rable  plant  for  early  spring.  It  precedes  goose¬ 
berries,  and  makes  excellent  pies;  and  like  the 
above  vegetable,  is  of  much  more  general  use 
across  the  Atlantic  than  here.  When  stewed 
alone  in  a  little  water  and  sugar,  and  when  eaten 
cold,  with  bread,  it  is  a  good  dish  for  children. 
To  grow  it  from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  spring, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  apart,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds  by  the  hoe.  When  two 
inches  high ,  thin  them  to  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
and  in  October  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
permanent  bed.  This  should  be  dug  at  least 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  well  manured  with 
coarse,  stable  manure.  Then  plant  the  roots  two 
feet  apart  in  a  row,  with  four  or  five  feet  between 
the  rows.  Cover  the  bed  over  six  inches  deep 
with  leaves  or  litter  in  the  winter.  Every  fall 
the  bed.should  be  dug  over  with  a  fork,  and  covered 
with  litter  and  some  manure,  and  it  will  produce  for 
years.  The  best  way  is  to  purchase  roots,  cut 
them  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  the  crown  separates 
into  heads,  and  plant  them,  because,  from  seed,  it 
will  be  three  years  before  the  rhubarb  can  be  used. 
The  rhubarb  may  be  forced  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  directed  for  sea  kale,  by  covering 
boxes  or  large  flower  pots,  and  heaping  hot  dung 
over  them.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  the  parts 
eaten,  and  when  thus  grown  under  cover  they  are 
nearly  white,  and  the  better  in  flavor.  The  roots 
may  be  grown  in  this  way  also,  without  manure 
for  forcing,  if  taken  up  in  November  and  placed 
in  boxes  of  earth,  and  put  under  the  stage  of  a 
green-house.  By  this  means  the  frost  being  ex¬ 
cluded,  it  will  grow  naturally  and  be  ready  in 
February.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  rhubarb;  that  of  which  the  stalk  is  green 
is* far  preferable  to  that  with  red  stalks,  which  lat¬ 
ter  often  has  too  rank  a  flavor  to  be  agreeable. 

Scotch  Kale ,  or  Borecole.— This  is  a  variety  of 
winter  cabbage,  giving  quantities  of  sprouts  and 
leaves  for  winter  use,  being  improved  in  quality 
when  touched  with  frost.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  be  transplanted  2  feet 
apart,  and  treated  similar  to  summer  cabbages. 
In  the  south,  and  in  warm  positions  in  the  western 
states,  they  will  generally  bear  the  winter.  The 
best  way  is  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  take  them 
up,  and  plant  them  close  together  in  trenches, 
covering  with  earth  up  to  the  lower  leaves,  and 
then  straw  or  litter  over  them.  A  better  way 
still,  is  to  set  them  up  in  the  same  way  on  the 
floor  of  a  light  cellar.  Best  sorts:  Green  Curled 
Scotch,  and  Dwarf  Curled.  B.  M. 
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Destructive  Insects  on  the  Grape* 

I  have  been  much  troubled  for  several  years  by 
a  worm  upon  my  grape  vines,  and  desire  to  know 
if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  them  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  vines.  The  egg  appears  to  be  deposited 
by  a  large  yellow  bug,  striped  with  black,  some¬ 
thing  larger  than  what  is  called  a  tumble-bug, 
but  of  different  color.  It  deposits  its  eggs  upon 
the  underside  of  the  leaf;  they  soon  hatch,  not 
more  than  one-eights  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ar¬ 
range  themselves  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  in  a  place,  where  they  com¬ 
mence  eating,  and  destroy  all  before  them.  They 
increase  in  size  rapidly  until  about  an  inch  in 
lengh,  when  they  disappear.  I  have  destroyed 
hundreds  of  bugs  and  thousands  of  worms  by 
crushing  the  leaf.  They  commence  as  soon  as  the 
leaf  puts  forth  in  the  spring,  and  continue  to  feed 
upon  them  and  the  blossom  until  the  latter  part 
of  sixth  month.  My  vines  have  been  almost 
stripped,  and  I  have  almost  despaired  of  having 
grapes,  although  I  have  been  laboring  with  them 
for  six  years.  Please  inform,  though  your  jour¬ 
nal,  a  remedy  if  there  is  any.  A  Subscriber. 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  8  mo.  18,  1853. 


twenty-two  legs.  The  head  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  are  black;  the  body,  above,  is  light  green, 
paler  before  and  behind,  with  two  tranverse  rows 
of  minute  black  points  across  each  ring ;  and  the 
lower  side  of  the  body  is  yellowish.  After  their 
last  moulting  they  become  almost  entirely  yellow 
and  then  leave  the  vine,  burrow  in  the  ground' 
and  form  for  themselves  small  oval  cells  of  earth, 
which  they  line  with  a  slight  silken  film.  In  about 
a  fortnight  after  going  into  the  ground,  having  in 
the  mean  time  passed  through  the  chrysalis  state, 
they  come  out  of  their  earthen  cells,  take  wing, 
pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood.  The 
young  of  the  second  brood  are  not  transformed  to 
flies  until  the  following  spring,  but  remain  at  rest 
in  their  cocoons  in  the  ground  through  the  win¬ 
ter.” 

The  best  remedies  for  these  larvae,  are,  dusting 
them  with  air-slaked  lime,  washing  or  syringing 
them  with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  common  hard 
soap  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  rain  water,  or  the 
similar  use  of  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  whale  oil 
soap  in  seven  gallons  of  water. 


Transplanter. 


The  insertion  of  the  above  has  been  unintention¬ 
ally  delayed,  but  we  hope  it  may  not  yet  be  too 
late.  ,  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  insects 
mentioned — those  of  a  similar  character  in  habits 
and  destructiveness  are  described  in  Harris’  Trea¬ 
tise  on  New-England  Insects,  from  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  furnish  some  useful  suggestions.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  “  worm”  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  not  the  progeny  of  the  large  beetle,  but  en¬ 
tirely  distinct,  and  that  the  two  only  happened  to 
occur  together  on  the  vine. 

There  is  a  large  beetle  ( Pelidnota  punctata ) 
belonging  to  Lumens’  large  genus  of  Scaraboeus, 
that  often  proves  quite  destructive  to  the  grape. 
It  is  about  an  inch  long,  oblong-oval,  the  wing- 
covers  a  dull  brownish  yellow,  with  three  distant 
black  dots  on  each;  thorax  darker,  slightly 
bronzed,  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side;  body  and 
legs,  a  deep  bronzed  green.  The  leaves  of  the 
grape  are  their  only  food  and  they  are  often  very 
injurious.  Their  larvae  live  in  rotten  wood.  If 
this  is  not  the  beetle  described  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  it  must  be  quite  similar  in  character  and 
habits,  and  the  same  remedy  applies  to  both, 
namely,  picking  off  and  crushing. 

The  other  insect,  nearly  resembling  the  one 
above  described,  is  the  larva  of  the  Selandria  vi- 
tis,  a  saw-fly  or  Hymenopterous  insect.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Harris’  description  :• — 

“  These  flies  rise  from  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
not  all  at  one  time,  but  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  termi¬ 
nal  leaves  of  the  vine.  In  the  month  of  July  the 
false  caterpillars,  hatched  from  these  eggs,  may  be 
seen  on  the  leaves  in  little  swarms,  of  various  ages, 
some  very  small  ,and  others  fully  grown.  They  feed 
in  company,  side  by  side,  beneath  the  leaves,  each 
swarm  or  fraternity  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more 
individuals,  and  they  preserve  their  ranks  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  regularity.  Beginning  at  the 
edge  they  eat  the  whole  of  the  leaf  to  the  stalk, 
and  then  go  to  another,  which  in  like  manner 
they  devour,  and  thus  proceed  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
down  the  branch,  till  they  have  grown  to  their 
full  size.  They  then  average  five  eights  of  an  inch 
in  length,  are  somewhat  slender  and  tapering  be¬ 
hind,  and  thickest  before  the  middle.  They  have 


Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  favorable  no¬ 
tice,  an  invention  of  T.  D.  Stetozon,  of  Middle- 
borough,  Mass.,  called  “  Stetozon’s  Transplanter.” 

The  instruument  re¬ 
presented  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  figure,  consists  of  a 
sort  of  spade,  .with  side 
cutters,  to  be  pressed 
into  the  earth,  near  the 
plant  to  be  raised ;  when 
ma  ie  to.  fit  ti  e  wings, 
(or  side  cutters)  is  forced  down  on  the  side  op¬ 
posite  the  spade,  when  the  plant,  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  earth  unbroken,  may  be  raised,  removed, 
and  planted  in  another  cavity  previously  made  by 
the  same  instrument.  D.  T.  Brown 


To  Protect  Vines  from  Bugs. — Make  boxes 
from  15  to  18  inches' square,  and  6  inches  high, 
without  top  or  bottom  of  course,  and  place  them 
on  the  hills  before  the  plants  are  up,  and  a  striped 
bug  will  never  touch  them.  D.  M/YV.  Sxvanton, 

Vt.  - - 

Culture  of  Melons.* — I  plant  my  Melons  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers  by  digging  a  hole  16  or  18  inches  deep,  and  as 
far  over,  and  till  with  composition  and  good  soil,  and 
they  keep  green  until  the  frost  comes,  rain  or  shine,  and 
bear  five  times  the  quantity,  being  five  times  as  large, 
and  the  melons  are  far  superior  in  flavor,  while  those 
planted  in  the  common  way,  die  by  drouth  or  heavy 
rain,  and  the  melon  is  unripe,  unhealthy  and  wrorthless, 
if  flooded  at  the  roots.  Phineas  Pratt.  Deep  River , 

CL,  1853.  - 

Vegetation. — Notwithstanding  the  inauspicious 
nature  of  the  weather,  which  for  a  time  past  has 
greatly  retarded  the  progressive  development  of 
vegetation,  it  may  at  length  be  considered  but 
little,  if  at  all,  behind  the  period  of  former  years. 
The  cherry,  the  plum,  and  in  warm,  sunny  situa¬ 
tions,  the  peach,  have  each  profusely  put  forth 
their  blossoms,  affording  a  richly  formed  bower 
to  the  joyous  revelling  of  the  chipping  sparrow, 
the  yellow  bird,  and  some  other  of  the  early  vi¬ 
sitors  of  spring. 


the  blade,  fig.  2,  which  's 
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Profits  of  Stall  Feeding. 

I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  jour  paper,  a  statement 
of  the  profits  of  feeding  three  cows,  by  4 4  Vermonter,” 
with  some  plain  common-sense  remarks,  inviting  far¬ 
mers  to  transmit  their  experience  to  the  columns  of  the 
Cultivator,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  He  culled 
three  cows  from  his  dairy  herd,  and  stall  fed  them  at  a 
very  fair  profit,  viz,  $23.  I  am  also  a  Vermonter,  and 
hold  that  we  cannot  be  easily  beaten  in  the  profits  of 
farming  by  other  localities,  whenever  we  put  in  requi¬ 
sition  the  full  resources  which  nature  has  given  us. 

I  culled  one  cow,  from  my  limited  number  of  four, 
dried  her  1st  Sept. ;  fed  with  pumpkins  and  short  grass, 
until  20th  Nov.,  then  with  corn-stalks,  hay  and  corn  in 
the  ear,  ground,  until  the  22d  of  March,  when  I  sold  her 
to  go  to  Brighton  market,  with  the  following  results : 

Value  of  cow  on  1st  Sept., . . .  $15  00 

Grass  $2,  three  cart  load  pumpkins  $2, .  4  00 

Hay  and ’other  coarse  feed  through  the  winter,.  7  00 
Corn,  with  the  expense  of  carrying  3  miles  to 
mill, .  24  00 


Total  cost  of  cow  when  fatted, .  $50  00 

Estimated  to  weigh  1000  lbs. ;  sale  on  foot  at  the 
barn,  $72;  profits  $22. 

Her  blood  was  three-fourths  Native,  one-fourth  Dur¬ 
ham.  She  was  large  and  very  fat,  worth  at  Brighton, 
$7,50  per  100  lbs.,  which  left  $3  for  drift  by  railroad, 
just  a  fair  compensation. 

I  also  stall  fed  123  weathers,  all  of  my  own  raising, 
four  years  old  last  May  and  June;  across  between  the 
full  blood  Spanish  Merino  and  Saxony ;  very  fine  quality 
of  fleece,  a  race  which  all  wool-growers  know  never  attain 
to  a  large  size.  I  was  offered  $2  per  head  for  them 
in  Nov.,  and  my  neighbors  considered  it  a  very  gene¬ 
rous  offer;  it  was  all  they  could  have  brought  at  that 
time.  I  commenced  feeding  them  with  corn  unground, 
on  the  24th  6f  Nov.,  and  followed  it  without  change, 
(except  in  quantity)  until  the  29th  of  March,  when 
they  went  to  Cambridge  market,  with  the  following  re¬ 


sults  : — 

Sale,  123  head  at  $6,60  per  head, .  $811  80 

Value  of  sheep  in  Nov., .  $246  00 

20  tons  English  hay  of  good  quality,.  200  00 
200  bush,  of  corn  at  80c,  (the  mar¬ 
ket  price,) .  160  00 

Cost  of  getting  them  to  market  by 

railroad, . .' .  44  28 

-  650  28 


Profit,  .  $161  52 

Or  a  fraction  over  $1,31  per  head. 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  grower,  to  be  enabled  to 
say,  that  these  sheep,  considering  the  superiority  of 
blood  for  wool-growing  purposes  only,  the  fineness  in 
texture  of  fleece,  and  the  number  raised  and  fatted  in 
one  flock,  were  deemed  by  the  sheep  dealers  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  ever  taken  to  that 
market,  from  any  one  flock  in  Vermont. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding.  My 
sheep  and  cattle  yards  have  open  sheds,  with  a  southern 
or  eastern  exposure.  Cattle  are  stabled  nights  and  most¬ 
ly  in  stormy  days ;  sheep  go  out  and  in  at  their  pleasure ; 
pure,  soft  aqueduct  water  in  each  yard,  with  a  box  of 
St.  Ubes’  salt  constantly  supplied,  which  I  consider 
quite  as  essential  in  winter  as  summer ;  yards  and  sheds 
kept  dry  by  straw  and  other  coarse  litter.  A  large  stable 
connected  with  my  sheep  yard,  enables  me  to  shut  them 
off  when  putting  hay  into  their  racks,  or  grain  into  their 
troughs,  so  that  they  all  go  to  their  feed  together,  and 
share  as  equally  as  possible.  I  commenced  this  flock  of 
weathers,  with  twenty  quarts  of  corn  per  day,  and  from 
time  to  time,  increased  gradually  as  they  would  bear  it, 
without  producing  the  scours,  until  they  would  take  70 
quarts  per  day,  with  as  much  good  hay  as  they  would 


eat  without  waste.  It  will  not  pay  the  cost  and  trouble 
to  grind  any  kind  of  grain  for  sheep,  though  it  always 
should  be  done  for  cattle  or  hogs.  No  whole  grain  passes 
the  stomach  of  a  sheep  undigested.  The  ewes  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  flock  of  weathers,  (tjiose  of  the  same  year  s 
growth,)  were  sold  when  two  years  old,  to  go  to  Wes¬ 
tern  New-York,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  tn  fine  wool. 

Now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  fann  profits  I  will 
further  say,  that  my  flock  of  sheep  numbered,  one  year 
ago,  520,  and  by  reference  to  my  account  of  sales,  I  find 
the  amount  in  wool  and  sheep,  to  be  $1,760.00  from  the 
flock  during  the  year ;  but  1  have  reduced  the  number 
200,  and  added  some  extra  feed;  yet  the  profit'  is  re¬ 
munerative  and  satisfactory. 

I  do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  make  these  statements  in  a  spirit 
of  egotism  or  boasting,  but  1  have  noticed  in  some  of  the 
late  numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  complaints  by  some  of 
your  correspondents,  about  the  meagre  profits  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  expressing  doubts  whether  it  can  be  made  pro¬ 
fitable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  erroneous  view’s, 
however  honestly  entertained,  should  obtain  currency. 
This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  our  young  men  are 
averse  to  the  calling.  True  it  is,  we  cannot  become  mil¬ 
lionaires  or  hundred  thousanders,  by  farming;  nor 
is  there  much  danger  of  becoming  .bankrupts.  I  speak 
from  experience,  and  I  do  say,  that  on  all  good  soils  and 
favorable  localities  for  market, by  industry,  perseverance, 
and  economy,  skill  and  good  judgment,  farming  is  re¬ 
munerative  and  profitable,  and  if  steadily  pursued  for 
a  term  years,  will  result  in  competency  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  J.  W.  Colburne.  Springfield,  I  t.,  April. 


Training  Colts. 

I  have  a  good  two-year  old  colt,  that  I  wish  to  break, 
and  not  being  used  to  breaking  and  training  colts,  I 
should  be  well  pleased,  if  you  would  inform  me  the  best 
way.  Any  information  that  you  may  give,  will  be 
thankfuily  received.  H.  D.  Clark.  Florida,  N.  Y. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  correspondent, 
the  following  judicious  directions,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Valley  Farmer.  The  same  course  must  be  pursued 
for  a  colt  two  years  old  as  for  one  younger,  only  the 
task  will  be  more  difficult.  This  course  is  strictly  train¬ 
ing,  not  breaking. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  postpone  break¬ 
ing.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  commenced  at  the  very  pe¬ 
riod  of  weaning;  it  should,  in  this  manner,  be  com¬ 
menced  and  prosecuted  gradually,  with  gentleness  and 
kindness.  Let  the  young  animal  be  daily  handled,  ca¬ 
ressed,  and  led  about,  and  let  him  occasionally  be  rub¬ 
bed  down,  and  even  at  times  tied  up  for  an  hour  or  so. 
The  man  who  feeds  the  colt,  should  have  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  him  at  this  time,  and  he  should  be  a  respec¬ 
table  person,  characterised  by  equanimity  of  temper  and 
a  kindly  disposition.  Half  the  battle  in  horse  training 
consists  in  this  early  management ;  many  a  horse  is 
spoiled  and  rendered  permanently  intractable  by  early 
harshness  or  improper  treatment,  and  many  a  horse  that 
might  otherwise  have  turned  out  a  vicious,  unmanage¬ 
able  brute,  has  been  moulded  into  a  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  useful  servant  by  the  judicious  treatment  of  those 
who  first  inducted  him  into  the  knowledge  of  his  duty. 

For  the  first  year  such  treatment  will  suffice ;  after  the 
second  winter,  the  operation  of  training  may  commence 
in  good  earnest.  The  horse  must  be  first  bitted,  but  the  - 
bit  at  first  used  must  be  small,  and  of  such  form  as  will 
not  hurt  his  mouth.  The  wrork  of  bitting  may  occupy 
three  or  four  days.  When  the  colt  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  bit,  he  may  then  have  twTo  long  ropes  attached  to 
it,  slightly  fastened  to  his  sides  by  a  loose  girth  over  the 
back,  and  his  feeder  may  thus  drive  him  as  it  wrere, 
round  a  field,  pulling  upon  him  as  he  proceeds.  This 
will  act  as  a  first  lesson  in  draught.  If  intended  as  a 
saddle  horse,  a  filled  bag,  may  be  thrown  across  his  back 
and  secured  there,  and  after  a  while,  when  he  has  be¬ 
come  used  to  this,  a  crotch  may  be  fastened  upon  his 
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back,  the  inferior  extremities  grasping  his  sides,  and  thus 
inuringhim  to  the  legs  of  a  rider. 

Portions  of  harness  may  now,  from  time  to  time,  be 
added,  the  winkers  being  kept  for  the  last.  He  may 
now  be  put  in  a  team,  and  it  is  better  he  should  be  one 
of  three,  having  one  before  him  and  the  shaft  horse  be¬ 
hind  him.  It  is  best  to  begin  draught  on  grass,  where 
the  colt  will  not  be  frightqped  with  tjhe  noise  of  the 
wheels.  He  has  enough  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with¬ 
out  that,  and  the  grand  secret  consists  in  not  hurrying 
or  confusing  him.  Let  everything  proceed  gradually 
and  by  successive  stages,  and  above  all,  let  me  entreat 
that  no  whip  or  harsh  language  may  be  permitted  to  be 
used. 

Breeders  of  horses  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  a  common 
fault,  viz :  of  postponing  the  breaking  of  them  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  comparatively  advanced,  and  then  fancying  that  the 
training  can  at  once  be  affected.  We  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  work  of  training  should  be  a  gradula 
and  progressive  one,  and  that  it  should  rather  consist  of 
a  consecutive  system  of  judicious  management  than  be 
converted  into  a  separate  business,  suddenly  undertaken 
and  summarily  performed.  If  the  colt  has  been  treated 
as  we  recommended,  much  subsequent  trouble  will  be 
saved  his  owner ;  if  it  were  generally  so  treated,  there 
would  be  fewer  instances  of  vice  and  sulkiness  displayed 
by  the  adult  horse. 

All  horses,  especially  such  as  are  required  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  should  be  broken  into  the  saddle  as  wrell 
as  the  harness.  This  is  easily  effected  when  once  the 
animal  has  suffered  himself  to  be  yoked  in  the  team,  as 
already  described.  Let  his  accustomed  feeder  and 
handler  be  the  first  to  mount  him ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  colt  will  suffer  him  to  do  so  without  struggling,  and 
gentleness  alone  is  requisite  to  complete  the  lesson  thus 
auspiciously  begun.  At  the  same  time  that  mildness  is 
absolutely  hecessary,  it  is  not  less  essential  that  the  colt 
be  taught  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  master. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  neither  the  whip  nor  spur 
must  be  employed,  nor  must  he  be  shouted  or  halloed 
at ;  nothing  is  required  but  firmness,  steadiness,  and  pa¬ 
tience — the  three  great  requisites  in  a  successful  horse- 
breaker. 

When  the  colt  has  acquired  the  art  of  drawing  and 
carrying,  it  will  be  time  to  instruct  him  in,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  duty — backing.  This  must  be 
done  cautiously  at  first,  by  the  long  rope,  and  gradually. 
Let  first  a  light  cart,  and  then  a  loaded  one  be  added ; 
let  care  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  mouth  with  the  bit; 
many  a  good  and  valuable  horse  has  been  spoiled  by 
this  bad  management.  Patience  and  gentleness  will 
effect  everything ;  a  contrary  course  of  treatment  will 
generate  vice.  Few,  it  may  said  almost  no  horses,  are 
naturally  vicious.  It  is  cruel  usage  which  has  first  pro¬ 
voked  resistance.  That  resistance  has  been  followed  by 
greater  severity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal  has 
increased.  Open  warfare  has  ensued,  in  which  the  man 
has  seldom  gained  advantage,  and  the  horse  has  been 
frequently  rendered  unserviceable .  Correction  must  be 
used  to  enforce  implicit  obedience  after  the  education 
has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  early  lessons 
should  be  inculcated  with  kindness  alone.  Young  colts 
are  sometimes  very  perverse.  Many  days  will  occasion¬ 
ally  pass  before  they  will  permit  the  bridle  to  be  put  on, 
or  the  saddle  to  be  worn ;  and  one  act  of  harshness  will 
double  or  trible  this  time.  Patience  and  kindness,  how¬ 
ever,  will  always  prevail. 


Hoven  in  Cattle. 

As  I  have  seen  many  remedies  for'the  cure  of  hoven 
or  bloat,  and  have  never  seen  what  I  think  the  best,  I 
would  say  that  I  regard  fat  salt  pork  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  that  can  be  used ;  and  I  -would  state,  that 
after  making  use  of  it  for  twenty  years,  I  never  knew 
an  instance,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  where  it 
failed  to  give  immediate  relief.  The  first  trial  that  I 
made,  was  on  an  ox,  that  had  eaten  nearly  one  bushel 
of  pototoes,  and  fed  on  fresh  clover.  Oil  and  other 
medicines  had  been  given,  and  he  had  been  tapped,  but 
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all  to  no  purpose.  We  gave  him  pork,  and  I  think  he 
was  relieved  in  less  than  15  minutes.  The  next  was  a 
cow,  that  was  near  calving.  She  broke  into  a  field  of 
ripe  corn,  and  eat  what  she  would.  The  owner  was  ab¬ 
sent,  and  his  wife  asked  me  what  to  do.  She  was  down, 
and  wre  could  not  get  her  up.  I  called  for  pork,  and 
gave  her  one  pound  or  more,  and  in  10  minutes  she  was 
up,  walking  about.  Soon  after  I  moved  into  this  town, 
a  man  called  on  me  one  evening,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
of  anything  that  would  relieve  a  creature  that  was 
bloated.  He  said  he  had  a  cow  that  had  eaten  rye  bran, 
and  was  badly  bloated,  was  down,  and  five  men  had 
tried  a  number  of  times,  and  could  not  get  her  up.  I 
told  him  of  pork.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
made  another  trial,  but  could  not  get  her  up.  He  then 
cut  up  1  1-2  lbs.  of  pork  and  gave  her,  and  left  her  for 
the  night — went  out  in  the  morning,  and  found  her  up 
about  the  stable.  I  could  mention  many  other  cases,  but 
these  are  sufficient.  The  method  of  cutting  it,  is  to  cut 
it  in  slices  as  you  would  to  fry — let  one  man  hold  up  the 
head  and  hold  open  the  mouth,  and  another  put  it  in  the 
mouth.  If  it  is  thrown  up,  put  it  back  down  near  the 
roots  of  the  tongue,  and  close  the  mouth.  Some  crea¬ 
tures  will  eat  it  readily.  Ebenezer  Clapp.  Hat¬ 
field ,  Mass.,  March  3,  1853. 

Management  of  Sheep. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  will  dot  down  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sheep,  which  much  experience  has  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  my  own  mind7  You  may  be  aware  that  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Washington  and  Fayette,  have 
been  the  most  extensively  engaged  in  wool  growing  of 
any  equal  extent  in  the  Union.  The  large  and  largest 
farms  have  been  those  most  generally  devoted  to  this 
business,  from  the  fact  that  these  can  be  more  economi¬ 
cally,  and  with  infinitely  less  labor  and  trouble,  grazed 
with  sheep,  than  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  A 
farm  of  one  thousand  acres  can  be  more  easily  managed 
with  the  fleecy  tribe,  than  one  hundred  acres  by  the 
usual  process  of  grain  raising.  Once  down  to  grass,  it 
remains  so  for  many  years ;  and  on  such  farms,  only 
those  fields  are  plowed  up  which  cease- to  yield  good 
crops  of  grass,  and  require  renovation  by  alternation 
with  grain  crops.  They  then  are  prepared  to  yield  the 
heaviest  crops  of  grain.  Our  experience  has  fully  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  a  farm  of  ordinary  or  low  quality  of 
soil,  or  one  exhausted  by  excessive  cultivation  of  grain, 
may  be  brought  by  this  simple  process,  to  the  highest 
condition,  w-hich  may  the  more  readily  appear  from  the 
fact  that  grass,  especially  clover,  and  a  less  degree 
timothy,  supply  the  soil  with  infinitely  more  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  in  their  decay,  than  they  have  ever 
abstracted,  and  also  that  sheep  carry  and  drop  their  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  tops  of  hills,  which  need  it  most.  Our  sheep 
farms  range  from  150  to  1000  and  more  acres,  and  al¬ 
though  the  average  value  may  be  from  35  to  45  dollars 
per  acre,  the  owners  believe  they  derive  more  profit  from 
appropriating  them  to  wool-growing,  than  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grain. 

1st.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  management  of  sheep. 
Care  and  attention,  guided  by  observation  and  common 
sense,  are  the  only  essentials.  He  who  can  properly 
manage  a  farm  in  other  stock,  must  make  a  successful 
wool  grower.  The  careless  shepherd,  whose  sheep  die 
off  with  the  rot  and  other  diseases  in  the  spring,  throws 
all  the  blame  on  ill-luck — or  the  mild  winter  or  the  hard 
winter: — on  the  wet  spring,  the  early  spring  or  the  late 
spring — little  suspecting  or  crediting  that  he  alone  made 
his  own  ill-luck — that  he  had  let  his  stock  get  too  poor 
in  the  fall,  to  enter  on  the  winter — that  one  or  two  weeks 
of  starvation  will  inevitably,  even  with  sheep  in  fair 
condition,  produce  the  hunger-rot,  (the  most  formida¬ 
ble,  but  least  known,  disease  to  which  our  sheep  are  ex¬ 
posed,  and  of  which  the  victims  must  die  in  the  spring,) 
— that  he  has  permitted  them  to  be  mercilessly  exposed 
without  shelter  to  all  the  snows  and  rains  and  wind  and 
cold  of  a  long  winter.  The  fantastical  and  fancy  ama¬ 
teur  sheep  raiser  may  fabricate  a  system  as  intricate  and 
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mysterious  as  the  hieroghyphies  of  Egypt,  "but  common 
sense  will  laugh  it  all  to  scorn. 

2d.  My  plan,  pursued  for  many  years,  has  been,  as 
soon  as  the  grass  failed,  to  put  my  sheep  into  small -en¬ 
closures  or  yards — say  containing  about  one  acre — from 
which  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart  (except  a 
very  few  times)  until  the  grass  is  sufficiently  advanced 
for  their  support,  say  from  April  10th  to  May  1st.  I 
have  even  kept  up  my  wethers  with  advantage  until  ten 
days  before  clipping,  when  pasture  was  scarce.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  mode,  are  that  the  sheep  take  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  dry  feed  when  put  up — their  relish  for  dry 
feed  is  not  destroyed  by  the  insufficient  taste  of  grass  they 
can  pick  up  during  the  winter-— they  eat  their  feed  rea¬ 
dily  aud  lie  down.  Another  benefit  of  this  plan,  even 
greater,  is  in  the  spring.  The  springing  grass  tempts 
them  from  their  hay — they  will  not  eat  it,  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  wander  over  the  fields ;  while  the  grass  itself 
is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  sustain  them,  and  even 
what  they  do  get  does  them  a  serious  injury  in  its  ten¬ 
der  state,  by  producing*  scours,  which  in  the  spring  is 
nearly  the  synoniym  of  death.  Some  may  fancy  this 
course  is  unnatural.  I  say  experience  is  higher  au¬ 
thority  than  fancy.  I  make  another  point  of  economy. 
Pasture,  if  you  please,  your  clover  and  timothy  fields 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  you  may  expect  but 
little  from  them  during  the  whole  summer  ;  and  besides 
they  become  permanently  injured — whereas  if  you  per¬ 
mit  them  to  attain  their  full  strength  until  the  5th  or 
11th  of  May,  you  can  scarce  get  the  better  of  them.  One 
month’s  pasturing  in  the  spring,  after  the  grass  has 
started,  is  worse  than  three  months  later  in  the  season. 
Many  farmer's  object  to  the  keeping  of  sheep,  that  they 
cannot  get  them  through  the  spring  until  grass  comes. 
To  such  I  would  say,  select  and  fence  an  acre  of  ground — 
including  a  spring  or  watering  place — sheltered  by 
woods  or  a  hill  from  the  prevailing  cold  winds — soil  not 
liable  to  become  muddy,  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  carry 
off  the  water— completing  the  whole  with  a  shed  or 
shelter  as  cheap  and  rough  as  you  please — but  in  any 
event  a  shelter  to  protect  your  sheep  and  hay  while  be¬ 
ing  fed.  In  reference  to  ewes  with  lamb,  this  plan 
must  be  somewhat  modified. 

3d.  As  to  washing  sheep,  there  Is  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble.  Many  years  since  my  Scotch  shep¬ 
herd  thought  to  experiment  on  our  fine  wooled  sheep 
with  his  national  custom.  Imprimis,  the  eke  or  grease 
of  wool  is  absolutely  a  soap,  composed  of  an  alkali  and 
oil,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  A  pen  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  a  creek,  from  which  a  platform  three  or 
feet  above  the  water,  extends  one  foot  over  the  edge  of 
the  water.  A  pool  five  feet  deep,  with  a  gentle  current, 
should  be  selected,  three  or  four  sheep  being  thrown 
over  and  made  to  swim  to  the  opposite  hank.  The 
others  will  follow  of  their  own  accord,  (and  a  very  hand¬ 
some  sight  it  is)  mostly  one  at  a  time.  After  being 
permitted  to  stand  15  or  20  minutes,  they  are  again 
forced  in  from  a  like  platform  at  another  suitable  place 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  have  from  six  to  seven  plunges 
according  to  circumstances.  The  great  secret  is,  give 
the  grease  time  to  dissolve,  and  while  waiting,  remove 
the  foul  tagloeks  with  a  pair  of  shears.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  have  a  nice  gravelly  or  sandy  beach,  up 
which  the  water-laden  sheep  may  ascend  with  ease. 
Two  men  and  a  dog,  have,  in  this  way,  often  washed  six 
and  seven  hundred  in  a  day.  Sheep  are  less  exhausted 
than  by  the  old  method,  and  the  wool  is  perfectly  clean, 
if  properly  done. 

4th.  Each,  class  of  sheep  should,  if  possible,  he  kept 
separate,  and  all  not  doing  well,  should  be  put  among 
the  hospital  flock,  and  receive  particular  care. 

5th.  All  sheep  in  any  way  defective,  or  unprofitable 
as  to  wool,  should  he  selected  and  marked  at  shearing 
time. 

6th.  There  is  no  necessity  for  changing  sheep.  Se¬ 
lect  good  and  healthy  bucks,  and  avoid  breeding  in  and 
in,  and  you  may  keep  the  same  stock  for  a  century. 

7th.  I  believe  our  American  Saxon  and  Merino  sheep, 
are  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  exempt  from  disease 
of  any  domesticated  breed  In  the  world — greatly  more 


so  than  our  coarse  wooled  native,  and  are  more  hardy. 
This  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  remember  that  while 
only  a  few  natives  are  usually  found  on  a  farm,  the  fine 
wooled  are  kept  in  large  flocks,  consequently  have 
greatly  restricted  privileges.  G.  E.  II.  Brownsville , 


Points  of  Excellence  in  Cattle, 

Adopted  by  the  New-  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
Guidance  of  the  Judges  at  their  Annual  Fairs. 

The  numbers  affixed  to  the  points  described  form  the 
maximum  that  is  to  be  allowed  for  each ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  animal  under  examination  is  deficient  in 
any  point,  so  will  the  Judges  decrease  the  .number, 
even  should  nothing  he  allowed  for  that  point. 

Points  which  are  characteristic,  and  therefore  com¬ 
mon  to  a  breed,  though  very  valuable  in  themselves, 
are  marked  comparatively  low,  because  they  are  easily 
obtained  and  demand  but  little  skill  or  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder ;  nevertheless,  an  animal  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  characteristics  of  its  own  breed,  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  almost  worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  observed  that  points  of  less  value,  perhaps,  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  which  are  characteristics  of  deficiencies  in  the 
breed, or  at  any  rate  difficult  to  sustain  at  their  maximum 
excellence,  are  marked  numerically  high,  as  they  go  far 
to  complete  or  perfect  the  natural  excellence  of  the  an¬ 
imal. 

Again,  for  the  above  reasons,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
same  points,  in  different  breeds,  have  different  numeri¬ 
cal  values  attached  to  them. 


Points  of  a  Short-horn  Cow — 1853. 
Pedigree — showing  unbroken  descent,  on  both 
sides,  from  known  animals,  derived  from  Eng¬ 
lish  herds,  as  found  in  the  English  or  American 
Herd  Books,  and  without  this,  an  animal  cannot 
compete  In  this  class. 

The  He  AD' — small,  lean  and  bony,' tapering  to  the 

muzzle, . .  . . .  3 

The  Face  somewhat  long,  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 

nose  of  a  light  delicate  color,  . .  2 

Tae  Eye  is  of  great  significance,  and  should  be 
prominent,  bright  and  clear — c‘  prominent,”  from 
an  accumulation  of  “adeps  ”  in  the  hack  part  of 
Its  socket,  which  indicates  a  tendency  to  lay  on 
fat — u  bright,”  as  an  evidence  of  a  good  disposi¬ 
tion' — “clear,”  as  a  guarantee  of  the  animal’s 
health ;  whereas  a  dull,  sluggish  eye  belongs  to 
a  slow  feeder,  and  a  wild,  restless  eye  betrays  an 

unquiet,  fitful  temper,  . . . .  2 

The  Horns — light  in  substance  and  waxy  in  color, 
and  symmetrically  set  on  the  head;  the  Ear 

large,  thin,  and  with  considerable  action .  1 

The  Neck — rather  short  than  long,  tapering  to  the 
head ;  clean  in  the  throat,  and  full  at  its  base, 
thus  covering  and  filling  out  the  points  of  the 

shoulders, . . .  2 

The  Chest— broad  from  point  to  point  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  deep  from  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  to 
the  floor  of  the  sternum,  and  both  round  and  full 
just  hack  of  the  elbows ;  sometimes  designated 
by  the  phrase,  “  thick  through  the  heart.”  These 
are  unquestionably  the  most  important  points  in 
every  animal,  as  constitution  must  depend  on 
their  perfect  development,  and  the  ample  room 
thus  afforded  for  free  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  14 
The  Brisket,  however  deep  or  projecting,  must 
not  he  confounded  with  capacity  of  chest ;  for 
though  a  very  attractive  and  selling  point,  it,  in 
reality,  adds  nothing  to  the  space  within,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  increase  the  girth  without.  It  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  muscular  adipose 
substance,  attached  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sternum,  or  breast -bone,  and  thence  extending 
itself  hack.  This  form,  however,  of  the  brisket 
indicates  a  disposition  to  lay  on  fat  generally 
throughout  the  frame,  and  in  this  point  of  view 

is  valuable, . . .  5 

The  Shoulder,  where  weight,  as  in  the  short¬ 
horn,  is  the  object,  should  be  somewhat  upright 
and  of  good  width  at  the  points,  with  blade-bone 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  POINTS  OF  CATTLE. 

A.  Occipital  Bone — R.  Frontal  Bone — C.  Hern — JD.  Eye — E.  Nose — F.  Lip — n.  Face — m.  Cheek — H.  Dew¬ 
lap — M.  Brisket — N.  Chest — I.  Neck — k.  Shoulder-blade — 5.  Shoulder-points — L.  Crops — Q.  Back — -R.  Loin — 
S.  Hips,  or  Hucks,  or  Hooks — u.  Thurl,  or  Whirl  Bone,  or  Round  Bone— T.  Rump — W.  Plates  of  the  Belly — 
V.  Flank — X.  Cord  of  the  Tail — 0.  Fore-arm — F.  Thigh — h.  Hock — p.  the  Elbow — r.  the  Leg  or  Shank, 
Cannon  Bone — x.  Ear. 


just  sufficiently  curved  to  blend  its  upper  portion 

smoothly  with  the  crops, . . . . .  4 

The  Crops  must  be  full  and  level  with  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  back ;  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  to  breed  light  in  the  short-horn,.  8 
The  Back,  Loin  and  Hips  should  be  broad  and 
wide,  forming  a  straight  and  even  line  from  the 
neck  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  the  hips  or 


hucks  round  and  well  covered, .  8 

The  Rumps  laid  up  high,  with  plenty  of  flesh  on 

their  extremities, . . .  5 

The  Pelvis  should  be  large,  indicated  by  the  width 
of  the  hips  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  breadth 

of  the  twist,  . . . . . . .  2 

The  Twist,  should  be  so  well  filled  out  in  its 
“  seam  ”  as  to  form  nearly  an  even  and  wide 

plain,  between  the  thighs, . ; . .  3 

The  Quartep.s — long,  straight,  and  well  developed 

downwards, .  5 

The  Carcass — round;  the  ribs  nearly  circular,  and 

extending  well  back, .  4 

The  Flanks — deep,  wide,  and  full  in  proportion 

to  condition, . 3 

The  Leg — short,  straight,  and  standing  square  with 

the  body, . 2 

The  Plates  of  the  belly  strong,  and  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  nearly  a  straight  under  line,  . . . 3 

The  Tail — flat  and  broad  at  its  root,  but  fine  in  its 
cord,  and  placed  high  up,  and  on  a  level  with 

rumps, . 2 

The  Carriage  of  an  animal  gives  style  and  beau¬ 
ty  ;  the  walk  should  be  square  and  the  step  quick ; 

the  head  up, .  2 

Quality — On  this  the  thriftiness,  the  feeding  pro¬ 


perties,  and  the  value  of  the  animal  depend;  and 
upon  the  touch  of  this  quality  rests,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  grazier’s  and  the  butcher's  judg¬ 
ment.  Jf  the  “touch  ”  be  good,  some  deficiency 
of  form  may  be  excused ;  but  if  it  he  hard  and 
stiff,  nothing  can  compensate  for  so  unpromising 
a  feature.  In  raising  the  skin  from  the  body, 


between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  should  have  a 
soft,  flexible  and  substantial  feel,  and  when  be¬ 
neath  the  out-spread  hand,  it  should  move  easi¬ 
ly  with  it,  and  under  it,  as  though  resting  on  a 
soft,  elastic,  cellular  substance;  which,  however, 
becomes  firmer  as  the  animal  “ripens.”  A  thin 
papery  skin  is  objectionable,  more  especially  in 


a  cold  climate, .  35 

The  Coat  should  be  thick,  short  and  mossy,  with 
longer  hair  in  winter,  fine,  soft  and  glossy  in 

summer, .  2 

The  Udder — pliable  and  thin  in  its  texture,  reach¬ 
ing  well  forward,  roomy  behind,  and  the  teats 
stand  wide  apart,  and  of  convenient  size, .  3 
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As  regards  the  male  animal,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that 
the  points  desirable  in  the  female  are  generally  so  in 
the  male,  but  must,  of  course,  be  attended  by  that 
masculine  character  which  is  inseparable  from  a  strong 
vigorous  constitution.  Even  a  certain  degree  of 
coarseness  is  admissible,  but  then  it  must  be  so  ex¬ 
clusively  of  a  mansculine  description  as  never  to  be 
discovered  in  the  females  of  his  get. 

In  contra  distinction  to  the  cows,  the  head  of  the  bull 
may  be  shorter,  the  frontal-bone  broader,  and  the 
occipital  flat  and  stronger,  that  it  may  receive  and 
sustain  the  horn — and  this  latter  may  be  excused  if 
a  little  heavy  at  the  base,  so  its  upward  form,  its 
quality  and  color  be  right.  Neither  is  the  looseness 
of  the  skin,  attached  to,  and  depending  from  the  un¬ 
der  jaw,  to  be  deemed  other  than  a  feature  of  the  sex, 
provided  it  is  not  extended  beyond  the  bone,  but 
leaves  the  gullet  and  throat  clean  &  free  from  dewlap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  neck  should  be  full  and  mus¬ 
cular,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  strength,  power  and 
constitution.  The  spine  should  be  strong,  the  bones 
of  the  loin  long  and  broad,  and  the  whole  muscular 
system  wide  and  thoroughly  developed  over  the  en¬ 
tire  frame. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Itoies  far  tti e  Htaiit|. 


Points  of  Excellence  in  Cattle. — So  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  had  been  experienced  in  selecting  Judges  on  Cat¬ 
tle  at  our  State  Fairs,  and  permitting  each  successive 
committee  to  determine  upon  its  own  rules  of  merit, 
that  the  State  Society  determined  to  take  efficient  mea¬ 
sures  to  remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  the  evil ;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  some  months  since,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in  the  state,  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  to  report  such  rules  as  they 
might  deem  best  calculated  for  a  uniform  and  correct 
criteria  in  awarding  the  premiums  of  the  Society  on 
Cattle.  This  committee  held  a  final  meeting  at  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  rooms  in  this  city  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hav¬ 
ing  concluded  their  labors,  they  made  their  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  at  their  meeting  on  the  6th, 
adopted  the  Rules  reported  by  the  commit  We,  and  pass¬ 
ed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Francis  Rotch,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  by  whom  the  very  able  and  carefully 
prepared  report  “  on  the  points  of  excellence  in  cattle,” 
was  drawn  up.  We  give  the  “  Points  of  a  Short-Horn” 
in  this  number,  and  shall  publish  the  rules  in  relation  to 
other  breeds  hereafter.  These  “  Points”  will  be  found 
worthy,  not  only  of  the  perusal,  but  of  the  careful  study 
of  everv  breeder  of  cattle. 


New-York  Agricultural  College. — The  corpo¬ 
ration  of  this  Institution  was  organized  last  week,  by 
the  election  of  John  Delafield,  of  Seneca  co.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  Queens  co.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  of  Seneca 
co.,  Secretary;  and  N.  B.  Kidder,  of  Ontario  co., 
Treasurer.  Measures  are  to  be  taken  immediately  to 
secure  the  requisite  funds,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
college  will  go  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  - 

A  Sound  Suggestion. — A  valued  correspondent  in 
Pennsylvania,  after  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  makes  the  following  suggestion, 
which  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  both  editors  and 
correspondents : — “  If  I  might  venture  the  remark,  I 
would  say,  that  the  strongest  hold  an  agricultural  paper 
can  have  on.  the  body  of  farmers  is,  that  it  should  be 
practical  and  applicable  to  every  day  farm  work;  and, 
while  enlightened  and  progressive,  should  repress  specu¬ 
lation,  unsupported  by  reason  or  experience.  The  strong 
hold  of  ignorance  is  book  farming,  theory,  Ac. ;  but  the 
discretion  of  editors  may  readily  silence  this  battery.” 

United  States  Ag.  College.  —  A  correspondent 
writes  us  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Editors — By  the  “ New-York  Times”  of 
the  13th  inst.,  I  saw  that  a  farmer  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  had  subscribed  $1,000  to  the  Clay  monument 
project.  Now,  I  am  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Democrat, 
but  I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  American  people  to  tes¬ 
tify  their  admiration  of  such  a  man  as  Henry  Clay; 
but  the  next  question  is,  to  know  which  is  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  as  well  as  lasting  monument,  that  can  be 
erected.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  bet¬ 
ter  done  than  by  erecting  a  United  States  Agricultural 
College,  to  which  the  name  of  this  lamented  and  great 
man — who  was  also  a  farmer — should  be  given,  and  the 
young  men  who  would  receive  an  education  in  this  col¬ 
lege,  would  forever  cherish  the  memory  of  the  “Far¬ 
mer  of  Ashland.” 

A  monumental  pile  of  granite  or  marble  is  certainly  a 
fine  sight,  but  when  once  erected,  it  benefits  no  one, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  crumbles  to  the  earth ; 
while,  if  Agricultural  Schools  were  built — instead  of 
monuments — in  which  a  good  education  could  be  se¬ 
cured  at  little  cost  to  those  who  intend  to  be  farmers, 
and  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  allow  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  but  a  poor  education,  it  would  benefit  the  country 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  as  the 
next  generation  of  farmers,  being  better  educated  than 
the  present  one,  would  cultivate  their  lands  properly, 


and  thus  add  to  the  national  wealth.  N.  Northern 
New-York,  21  st  April,  .1853. 

We  like  the  idea,  and  should  rejoice  to  know  that 
some  admirer,  (and  fewr  men  ever  had  more  devoted  ad¬ 
mirers,)  of  Henry  Clay,  had  undertaken  to  carry  the 
project  suggested  above,  into  execution.  It  could  be 
done,  were  a  suitable  and  competent  person  to  undertake 
it.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  man  who  has  the  patri¬ 
otism  and  the  energy  to  carry  such  a  project  into  effect. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  such  a  man,  we  hope  they 
will  call  him  into  action. 


The  Michigan  Discovery. — Since  our  notice  of  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  po¬ 
tato  rot,  by  som§.  person  in  Michigan,  whose  friends 
wished  to  secure  “  an  ample  ’’reward  for  giving  it  to  the 
public,”  we  have  been  favored  with  the  secret,  -which 
amounts  to  just  about  as  much  as  we  supposed.  As  the 
secret  has  been  voluntarily  communicated  to  us,  without 
any  restraint  as  to  the  use  we  should  make  of  it,  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent  :■ — 

“I  suppose,  from  your  article,  that  you  must  have 
seen  Mr.  Roberts’  pamphlet.  If  not,  as  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  without  any  pledge  of  secrecy,  I  may  say  to 
you  that  the  “remedy”  seems  to  consist  simply  in 
leaving  the  seed  potatoes  in  the  hill  through  the  winter, 
covering  the  hills  with  half-rotted  straw,  chaff  or  leaves.” 

That  potatoes  may  be  preserved  in  this  way,  through 
the  winter,  is  well  known  to  every  farmer ;  and  that 
Mr.  Roberts’  potatoes  may  have  escaped  the  rot  is  by 
no  means  improbable.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  their  freedom  from  rot  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  seed  was  preserved  through  the 
winter;  but  rather  that  his  soil  and  culture  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  favorable  to  the  growth,  and.  we  presume  early 
maturity  of  the  plant. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  rot  in  England,  six  or 
seven  years  since,  this  very  experiment  of  keeping  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  was  repeat¬ 
edly  tried — that  is,  potatoes  were  planted  in  October, 
November  and  December,  and  so  covered  as  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  cold,  but  in  every  instance  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  reported,  they,  proved  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease  as  those  planted  in  the  spring. 


Terra  Culture. — The  Rural  New-Yorker  must 
have  greatly  desired  to  find  fault  with  this  journal,  or  it 
would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  out  of  its  way  as  to  have 
dragged  it  into  a  controversy  about  who  set  “  that  ball 
in  motion.”  We  have  not  only  never  disputed  its 
claim,  to  have  given  it  the  first  kick,  but  expressly 
gave  it  the  credit,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  having  first 
“  disclosed  the  disclosures  ”  of  “  Professor  ’’  Comstock. 
True  we  have  known  Mr.  Comstock  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more ;  but  we  have  always  refused  to  receive  his  secret; 
for  however  much  of  a  humbug  it  might  be,  it  did 
not  comport  with  our  ideas  of  right,  to  receive  a  se¬ 
cret,  however  simple,  under  an  understood  pledge 
not  to  reveal  it,  and  then  to  proclaim  -it  to  the  public. 
Neither,  from  all  we  have  heard  from  those  who  have 
listened  to  Mr.  C.,  did  we  suppose  there  was  any  par¬ 
ticular  necessity,  or  that  there  would  be  any  great  “  vir¬ 
tue  ”  in  denouncing  him.  A  large  majority  of  those 
who  attended  his  “  lectures,”  so  far  as  we  knew',  ap¬ 
peared  satisfied  with  what  they  got  for  their  dollar; 
while  no  one  pretended  that  he  was  doing  the  cause  of 
agriculture  an  injury.  We  did  not,  therefore,  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  a  “  virtue”  of  entering  into  a  contest 
upon  the  subject.  We  were  content  to  let  him  follow 
his  own  course,  especially  when  it  seemed  to  awaken  in¬ 
quiry  and  to  increase  attention  to  improvement  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Had  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  finished 
the  sentence  so  abruptly  and  indefinitely  ended  by  an 
“Ac.,”  he  would  have  informed  his  readers  that  we  did 
class  the  important  “  secret,”  with  the  most  common¬ 
place  facts,  some  of  wrhich  were  thereafter  disclosed. 
We  had  not  the  opportunity  which  the  Rural  had  “to 
condemn  the  humbug,”  as  we  did  not  hear  it  “ei.poun- 
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ded,”  and  we  certainly  could  not  denounce  what  w® 
knew  nothing  absolutely  about,  however  well  “  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  utter  fallacy55  from  general  reasons.^  We 
have  never  considered  it  any  part  of  our  legitimate 
business  to  build  fences  for  the  sake  of  getting  “  on  one 
side  or  the  other,55  and  no  “  proclivity  to  dollars  and 
cents  55  has  ever  set  us  astride 55  of  a  fence  of  others5 

making.  - - - 

“Fashion.5' — We  learn  that  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  in 
company  with  Mr.  F.  Morris,  of  Westchester,  pur¬ 
chased  this  celebrated  racer,  at  the  late  sale  of  Mr. 
Gibbons’  blood  horses,  for  $1,550,  with  a  foal  at  her 
foot,  by  “Mariner.55  As  “Fashion55  is  now  16  years 
old,  it  is  the  intention  of  Col.  Morris  to  keep  her  as  a 
breeder,  and  we  understand  he  proposes  to  send  her  to 
the  stable  of  Maj.  Burnett,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
pure  blood  horse  “  Consternation.,5f 


Plowing  and  Manuring. —Our  correspondent, 
“Mooers,”  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  It  is  a 
waste  of  manure  to  cover  it  eight  inches  deep ;  but  to 
plow  the  land  eight  inches  deep,  and  then  thoroughly 
ineoporate  the  manure  with  this  eight  inches  of  soil,  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  As  a  general  rule,  the  finer  the 
soil  is  pulverized,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  manure 
is  intermixed  with  it,  the  better  will  be  the  crop.  If 
the  land  is  in  good  tilth,  the  roots  of  plants  will  be  sure 
to  find  the  manure.  - — 

The  'Miscellany  and  Review,  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  monthly  journal,  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  Risk  &  Ebbert,  at  $2  a 
year.  The  Editor  (Mr.  Ebbert)  objects  -to  the  “  usual 
method,  of  crediting  selections,  as  both  uncertain  and 
embarrassing;’5  biit  why  uncertain' and  embarrassing, 
he  does  not  explain.  Instead  of  the  old  way  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Journal  to  the  article  copied,  he 
attaches  it  to  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Index  on  the 
cover.  Now  we  think  the  manner  he  has  adopted,  de¬ 
cidedly  “  uncertain  and  embarrassing.55  When  the  cover 
or  index  is  lost,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  reader  is 
left  to  the  “  uncertain  5?  supposition,  that  the  article 
copied  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  who  must  fre¬ 
quently  be  “embarrassed  55  by  thus  being  compelled  tc 
father  the  bantlings  begotten  by  others.  The  article  oi 
the  186th  page  of  the  April  number,  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  Country  Gentleman. 

I  - 

Ag.  Addresses. — Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Maryland,  is  to  deliver  the  annual  Ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Ohio, State  Fair,  and  Horace  Greedy, 
Editor  of  the  New-York  Tribune,  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair.  - 

Comstock’s  Terra-Culture. — I  have  read  your  re¬ 
ply  to  Mr.  Talbott,  in  the  April  Cultivator,  in  regard 
to  Comstock's  system  of  Terra- culture,  and  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reply. 

I  heard  Mr.  Comstock  last  March,  at  the  expense  of 
three  days  time,  and  some  $12  in  money,  and  must  say 
that  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  he  is  a  humbug.  Our 
company  was  composed  of  ten  practical  men,  and  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  all  were  satisfied  that  his  theory  is  new 
easily  applied,  and  of  great  value.  He  took  us  on  to  a 
field  of  wheat,  and  gave  us  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  this  plant. 

In  trees,  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  his  ideas  are  very 
valuable ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  must  think  perfectly 
consistent. 

I  send  you  the  certificates  of  Professor  Norton  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  which  I  am  sure  arc  "new  to  you,  or  you 
would  have  spoken  differently. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  his  course,  which  pre¬ 
vents  999  in  1000  hearing  him.  Some  arrangement 
ought  to  he  made  so  that  all  might  learn  who  choose. 
There  are  very  man;/  persons  in  our  State,  who  now 
wish  to  hear  him.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  a  man 
in  your  position,  is  not  justified  in  condemning  such  a 
thing  without  hearing  for  himself.  The  agricultural 
community  place  great  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
and  justly,  therefore,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  use  of  it. 


Before  I  heard  him,  I  was  at  no  small  pains  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  heard  him,  and  I 
found  none  who  did  not  speak  favorably.  Yours  very 
respectfully,  Dayid  Lyman.  Middletown,  Conn., 
May  6,  1853. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  above.  True,  we 
have  not  heard  Mr.  Comstock  lecture ;  but  private  con¬ 
versations  have  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  reveal  any  “  new’5  law  of  nature.  Farther  than 
this,  wre  have  been  assured  by  competent  judges,  who 
have  heard  his  lectures,  that  he  did  not  reveal  anything 
which  was  not  understood  by  those  well  versed  in  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology.  That  there  is  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  lectures,  we  have  never 
supposed ;  but  that  the  hints  he  throws  out,  and  the  facts 
which  he  calls  attention  to,  are  any  “secret,55  or  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  safe  theory  to  guide  the  farmer, 
we  have  never  been  persuaded  of. 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines. — The  Rensse¬ 
laer  County  Agricultural  Society  offer  a  premium  of  $20, 
for  the  best  mowing  machine,  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  best  reaper.  The  trial  is  to  he  held  in  July,  and 
application  must  be  made  by  competitors  by  June  1 5,  to 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush.  /  The  cost,  simplicity, 
durability,  power,  quality  of  work,  facility  of  mana¬ 
ging  and  adaptation  to  uneven  surfaces,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  farmers  are  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of 
reapers  and  mowers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trial  will  be  such  as  to  inform  the  farmer 
which  machine  is  best  adapted  to  its  purpose. 


A  Method  of  mcreasing  the  yield  of  the  milch-cow,  by 
selecting  proper  animals  for  the  dairy;  according  to 
Guenon's  Discovery.  Improved  and  simplified,  as 
classified  and  arranged,  by  John  Nefflin.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1853. 

We  noticed  briefly,  some  weeks  since,  at  the  request 
of  a  correspondent,  the  nature  of  Guenon's  discovery, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the  marks  of  a  good 
milker,  according  to  this  theory,  were  not  infallible,  and 
that  the  system  had  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  minute¬ 
ness  and  assumed  accuracy,  hardly  applicable  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice.  With  these  exceptions  in  view,  this  mode 
of  examining  the  value  of  cows  is  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  and  experiment  of  the  proprietors  of  diaries. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  (an  octavo  pamph¬ 
let  of  54  pages,)  is  a  native  of  Southern  Germany,  and 
having  a  strong  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Guenon's  method,  he  gave  it  a  thorough 
and  practical  examination  for  several  years,  in  his  own 
dairy  and  in  that  of  hfs  neighbors,  and  consequently  he 
became  a  most  thorough  adept  in  the  examination  of 
the  charts  found  to  be  so  remarkably  mapped  out  on 
every  cow’s  milk-bag.  He  has  thns  been  enabled  to 
simplify  and  present  in  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
shape,  the  system  of  Guenon,  and  has  furnished  his 
work  with  a  table  or  chart,  representing  in  78  figures, 
the  various  gradations  of  value  in  cows,  from  the  deep 
milker  of  twenty  quarts  a  day,  down  to  the  worthless 
animal  of  only  two  quarts. 

There  is  a  sort  of  quaint  egotism  occasionally  dis¬ 
played,  not  often  found  in  American  books,  which  ought 
not  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  this  author.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  held  political  offices  for  nearly  thirty  years 
in  Germany,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  “  Elected  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Assembly  of  the  States  in  1831,  I  was 
appointed  on  the  committee  of  agriculture,  and  on  that 
for  the  diminution  of  feudal  taxes  and  tithes.  In  this 
capacity,  and  as  editor  of  the  “Field  and  Garden  Ga¬ 
zette,55  I  joined  the  opposition,  and  continued  with  the 
party,  until  on  the  first  of  October,  1848,  by  a  speech  in 
the  popular  Assembly  at  Heilbronn,  the  text  of  which  I 
had  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  had  changed  to  suit  the 
times,  “  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  to 
the  people  the  things  that  are  the  people’s,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  to  the  king,”  I  had  attracted  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  government,  which  had  become  re -act  ionary  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  contemplated  appointing  me 
for  a  couple  years  to  a  government  situati  n  in  one  of 
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their  prisons ;  but  which,  having  been  early  apprised  of 
their  kind  intentions  towards  me,  I  evaded  by  sudden 
flight.5’ 

He  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  skill  was  tho¬ 
roughly  tested  by  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  So¬ 
ciety,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  “Mere  than 
forty  cows,”  say  the  committee,  were  examined  by  this 
gentleman  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  committee. 
All  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nefflin,  all  the  questions  and 
answers,  were  taken  down  at  the  moment  by  a  phono¬ 
graphic  reporter ;  all  his  statements  were  compared  with 
those  of  the  owners  of  the  cows.  After  a  full  and  par¬ 
ticular  investigation,  carried  on  in  the  most  searching 
manner,  and  sharpened  by  incredulity,  the  committee 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  adhesion,  and  express¬ 
ing  their  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Guenon.  The 
precision  and  aeeuracy  with  which  Mr.  Nefflin  describes 
the  qualities  of  the  animals,  and  the  unhesitating  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  revealed  all  their  properties,  could  not 
but  impress  the  committee  with  an  entire  reliance  on 
his  own  skill,  and  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  views  of 
his  teacher.”  Several  certificates  are  added,  showing 
the  striking  accuracy  with  which  he  described  the  vari¬ 
ous  qualities  of  cows,  entirely  unknown  to  him  except 
by  the  examination  he  gave  them  on  the  spot.  After 
examining  the  excellent  herd  of  J.  Wilkinson,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “that  he  supposed  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  been 
near  twenty  years  in  getting  his  herd  to  such  perfection,” 
to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  “  he  had  not  owned  a 
cow  in  his  dairy  more  than  two  years  and  three  months, 
but  that  he  had  selected  them  on  this  system 

Those  who  wish  to  give  this  system  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination,  will  find  the  work  of  John  Nefflin,  the  best 
and  most  clearly  understood  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared, 
but  they  should  remember  that  the  art  is  not  be  learned 
in  a  moment,  and  that  blunders  made  by  superficial  ex¬ 
aminers  are  not  to  be  received  in  proof  of  its  fallacy. 


Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  By  J.  Thomas, 
M.  D.  Lippincott,  Garmbo  &  Co.,  Phil. — The  narra¬ 
tive  which  comprises  this  interesting  little  volume,  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  classi¬ 
cal  and  oriental  knowledge,  and  who,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  conversational  style,  has  given  us  fresh,  off¬ 
hand  sketches,  written  on  the  spot,  conveying  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  scenes  whieh  passed  under  his  observa¬ 
tion.  The  route  taken  was  in  some  respects  different 
from  the  usual  track  of  tourists,  and  portions  will  be 
quite  new  to  most  American  readers.  We  have  not,  fora 
long  time,  met  with  a  similar  work,  where  amusement 
and  valuable  information  are  more  agreeably  combined. 

The  book  contains  an  engraved,  view  of  Gibraltar  from 
the  west,  which  we  are  assured  is  a  very  accurate  por¬ 
trait  of  this  remarkable  fortress ;  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  blocks  of  stone  at  the  Temple  of  Balbec, 
with  a  man  on  a  ladder's  top  at  their  side,  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  their  enormous  bulk.  The  work  will  be 
found  a  most  agreeable  companion  for  an  occasional  lei¬ 
sure  hour.  It  may  he  had  of  Gray,  Sprague  &  Co., 
Little  &  Co.,  and  Pease  &  Fisk,  in  this  city. 


m  Sale  of  High  Bred  Cattle. — We  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  auction  sale,  advertised  in  Our  columns, 
by  Col.  Sherwood,  which  takes  place  at  Auburn,  the 
8th  of  this  month.  The  public  can  rely  upon  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  stock,  as  the  herd  has  been  carefully  bred 
from  imported  and  superior  animals. 


Hatching  Transported  Eggs. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  says  that  eggs  carried  forty  miles 
by  railroad,  packed  separately  in  paper,  with  the  small 
end  down,  nearly  all  hatched.  Would  not  cotton  bat¬ 
ting,  wool,  or  curled  h’air,  be  suitable  for  packing,  for 
breaking  the  motion  and  jar? 


J'  To  Clean  Wheat  for  Seed. — The  brine  in  which 
hams  have  been  pickled,  is  the  best  that  I  ever  used  for 
this  purpose;  it  being  thick,  in  consequence  of  blood 
and  molasses,  it  will  take  out  every  cat,  &c.  D.  M.  W. 


Agricultural  Societies. 


New-Yorx  State.' — The  Executive  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  for  May,  was  held  on  the  5th.  Present — Lewis  G. 
Morris,  President;  William  Kelly,  George  Geddes,  R. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Joel  W.  Bacon,  T.  C.  Peters,  Vice 
Presidents;  J.  T.  Blanchard,  Charles  Morrell,  Ex. 
Com.;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Treas. ;  E.‘  Corning,  Jr.,  and 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'ys;  E.  P.  Prentiee,  John  Delafield, 
John  A.  King,  Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood  and  Anthony  Van 
Bergen,  Ex-Presidents,  were  also  present.  Minutes  of 
last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  President,  Mr.  Morris,  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  locate  the  grounds  for  the  Fair  at  Saratoga, 
reported,  and  the  report  was  adopted;  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  reconsidered  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the 
committee  directed  to  make  further  examinations,  and 
in  their  discretion  select  grounds  for  the  Fair. 

Grasses. — The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Charlwood  &  Cummins,  Seedsmen,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  containing  a  list  of  prices  of  grasses  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Society  for  trial.  (Persons  desirous  of  ma¬ 
king  trial  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  grasses  which  have 
been  selected,  are  informed  that  the  seed  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  for  fall  sowing,  and  an  early  application 
is  requested.) 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of 
the  annual  fairs  of  the  Society,  C.  S.  Wainwright, 
Esq.,  of  Rhinebeck,  was  appointed  by  the  President,  in 
the  place  of  Shephard  Knapp,  Esq. 

Francis  Rotch,  Esq.,  of  Morris,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  points  of  excellency  in  cattle,  present¬ 
ed  the  report  of  the  committee,  which,  after  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  by  Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr. 
Peters,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Kelly,  was  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mr.  Peters,  unanimously 
adopted,  and  2000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  in  pamph¬ 
let  form. 

Mr.  Kelly  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Prentice,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
from  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Prentice  and  others,  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  he  presented  to  Francis  Rotch,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  points  of  excellence  in  cattle,  for 
the  very  able  'and  carefully  prepared  report  which  he 
has  presented  on  that  difficult  and  important  subject. 

The  list  of  Judges  for  the  annual  Fair  was  taken  up 
and  completed,  and  the  Secretary  directed  to  inform  the 
persons  selected,  and  ascertain  whether  they  will  serve. 

Adjourned  to  1st  Thurday  in  June,  at  11  A.  M.  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Arrangements  for  the  New-York  State  Fair. — 

The  Central  Line  of  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  Albany; 
Watertown  and  Rome  railroad ;  Hudson  River,  Harlem, 

Troy  and  Schenectady,  Troy  and  Saratoga,  Schenectady 
and  Saratoga,  Saratoga  and  Whitehall,  and  the  roads 
north,  will  bring  to  the  Fair,  as  heretofore,  articles  and 
stock  for  exhibition  free,  (requiring  pay  for  stock  and 
articles  when  received  on  board  cars,  and  on  return 
with  certificate  of  exhibition ,  the  amount  paid  in  all 
cases  to  be  refunded.)  It  is  expected  also  that  the  same 
facilities  will  be  furnished  over  the  roads  from  Boston, 
and  several  other  roads  in  this  State. 

As  an  impression  exists  that  stock  and  articles,  and 
visitors  cannot  reach  Saratoga  expeditiously,  from  the 
Central  roads  at  Schenectady,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
the  road  from  Scheneetady  to  Saratoga  is  now  laid  with 
the  heavy  rail,  and  is  in  the  very  best  condition,  and 
that  in  connection  with  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
road,  it  is  run  with  as  much  speed  and  efficiency  as  any 
road  in  the  country;  and  that  the  most  positive  assu¬ 
rances  have  been  given  that  engines  of  the  highest  power 
and  speed,  and  ears  in  abundance,  both  for  stock  and 
visitors,  shall  be  furnished,  and  taken  over  the  road  as 
rapidly  as  over  any  of  the  other  roads. 

From  New-York,  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem 
roads,  cars  will  run  through  to  Saratoga,  with  stock 
and  articles  for  exhibition,  and  visitors  will  be  carried  f/l j- 
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with  great  expedition.  The  Hudson  River  boats  will 
also  afl'ord  every  facility  for  the  transportation  of  arti¬ 
cles  and'passengers. 

From  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Canada,  the  facilities  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  exhibitors  and  visitors  to  reach  Saratoga  without 
delay,  and  will  afford  to  them  facilities  that  have  never 
before  been  enjoyed  for  attending  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
Society. 

The  Show  Grounds  will  be  located  near  the  village, 
and  will  be  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner  for 
the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  Cover¬ 
ing  will  be  provided  for  all  the  stock  exhibited,  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  the  weather ;  and  every  exertion  will  be  made 
to  have  the  preparations  superior  to  any  that  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  made  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

The  keepers  of  public  houses  have  entered  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  that  their  prices  shall  be  only  those  charged 
to  ordinary  visitors ;  and  from  the  large  number  of 
houses,  and  the  range  of  prices  from  75  cents  to  $2  per 
day,  during  the  Fair,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  persons 
securing  accommodations,  both  as  to  price  and  fare,  that 
will  be  satisfactory. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  endeavor,  in  every 
respect  to  have  the  Exhibition  such  as  will,  in  all  its 
characteristics,  sustain  the  well  earned  reputation  of  the 
Farmers,  Breeders  and  Mechanics  of  the  State ;  and  they 
have  assurances,  which  they  cannot  doubt  will  be  re¬ 
alized,  that  they  will  be  most  cordially  sustained  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Trial  of  Implements. 

We  noticed  last  week,  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best 
Reaping  Machine,  and  the  best  Mowing  Machine.  Those 
wishing  to  compete  must  become  members  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  enter  their  machines  before  June  15,  which  may 
be  done  by  addressing  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush, 
Bens.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  will  furnish  all  desired  informa¬ 
tion,  and  give  due  notice  of  the  time  of  trial'.  The  ma¬ 
chines  to  which  premiums  are  awarded,  are  required  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  next  fair  of  the  Society  to  entitle 
them’to  the  premiums.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  Society  to  conduct  the  trial,  consists  of 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  Chairman. 

Richard  J.  Knowlson,  •  I.  T.  Grant, 

Benj.  Starbuck,  .  Martin  Springer. 

The  scale  of  points  by  which  the  machines  are  to  be 
judged,  is  as  follows : 

1 .  Cost  of  machine. 

2.  Simplicity  of  construction. 

3.  Durability. 

4.  Effective  power;  or  power  required  fora  given 
amount  of  work,  including  the  necessary  attendance. 

5.  Rapidity  of  action;  or  amount,  of  work  performed 
in  a  given  time. 

6.  Quality  of  work,  and  the  manner  of  leaving  the 
grass  or  grain. 

7.  Facility  of  management,  including  time  and  room 
required  for  turning. 

8.  Adaptation  to  uneven  surfaces,  and  to  cutting  at 
different  heights. 

Competition  is  open  to  the  world,  and  as  the  points  of 
merit  by  which  the  machines  are  to  be  adjudged  are 
thus  distinctly  laid  down,  the  fanning  public  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  derive  reliable  results  from  this  trial. 
When  the  day  of  trial  is  fixed  upon,  notice  will  be 
given. 


Arabian  Horses  in  Maine. — It  would  seem  from 
communications  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  that  a  full 
blooded  Arabian  Stallion  is  owned  in  Gorham,  in  that 
state.  He  is  the  horse  that  was  presented  by  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  to  Hon.  David  Pingree,  of  Salem.  It  fur¬ 
ther  states,  that  Mr.  Bennet,  of  Salem,  has  three  stud 
horses  of  the  get  of  (<  Imaum,”  strongly  resembling 
their  sire.  M.  L.  Hayes,  of  Farmington,  N.  H.,  has 
also  three  colts  of  the  same  stock _ Granite  Farmer. 


Another  Review  of  the  Geneva  Trial 

OF  HORSE  POWERS,  &c. 

I  hereby  make  my  statement  in  relation  to  the  Geneva  Trial 
of  Machines. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  few'  words  to  say  in  relation  to 
ti  e  report,  and  also  the  course  of  the  committee.  I  would 
here  state,  that  there  was  only.threc  men  that  constituted 
the  examining  committee  on  Threshing  Machines;  they  were 
J.  S.  Gould,  J.  E.  Holmes  and  Gen.  Harmon.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  not  according  to  the  record  as  taken  at 
the  trial,  and  kept  by  Mr.  Gould.  They  make  a  reduction 
of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  the  operation  of  my  machine 
from  the  record  as  they  kept'  it  at  the  time ;  .and "this  was  the 
only  experiment,  excepting  ihe  threshing,  that  had  any  merits 
in  it.  Mr  Gould  told  me,  just  as  I  started  to  leave  Geneva, 
that  in  looking  over  his  minutes,  he  thought  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  as  his  account  gave  me  more  power  than 
in  some  other  experiments,  and  placed  my  machine  ahead  of 
the  others.  I  wrote  to  him  afterward,  and  proposed  to  have 
the  experiment  tried  over  again  at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
which  he  assented  to,  and  I  believe  that  the  notice  of  the 
samrwas  given  to  the  others. 

I  took  my  machine  to  the  Fair  as  agreed,  and  the  others 
were  brought  there  also  When  ih'e  committee  came  to 
make  the  trial,  they  took  an  entire  different  course  from  what 
they  had  done  at  Geneva,  and  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  try  the  Geneva  experiment  over  again,  lo  see  whether  they 
had  made  the  blunder  that  they  report  was  made,  (or  the  one 
that  was  made  by  their  report.)  it  seemed  as  if  they  now 
knew'  whaF  course  was  necessary  (from  the  Geneva  trial)  to 
take  to  make  the  experiinenf  appear  favorable  to  the  Emery 
power:  in  this  they  were  some  disappointed,  as  their  plan 
placed  Badger’s  ahead  ;  but  ibis  they  got  around  by  saying  that 
Emery’s  w'as  made  in  a  superior  manner,  which  they  could 
not  say  of  mine. 

Their  correction  of  the  minutes  as  kept  at  Geneva,  made 
it  into  an  error,  as  was  manifest  to  any  observing  person. 
Taking  h  as- they  reported,  it  would  only  require  a  movement 
of  the  platform  of  If  of  a  mile  per  hour;  the  persons  on  the 
power,  and  others  looking  on,  could  plainly  see  that  they  were 
walking  much  faster  than  that. 

There  is  another  thing  in  relation  to  one  of  the  committee, 
(Mr.  Holmes)  that,  was  not  right  in  appearance,  and  tnat  is, 
he  said  or  stated,  atthe  State  Fair,  that  Emery  was  to  exhibit 
his  machines,  (the  Dick  anti- friction  presses)  at  the  Ohio 
'  State  Fair  the  next  week  ;  this  showed  such  a  combination  of 
interest,  lhat  there  was  some  danger  of  having  his  judgment 
biassed  in  making  up  his  report;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  made 
him  liable  to  suspicion  of  partiality. 

After  the  committee  had  concluded  upon  their  roport,  and 
one  of  fhetn,  Mr.  Gould,  had  left,  as  I  was  informed,  I  called 
upon  the  other  Two.  (not  as  a  committee,)  to  come  and  see  if 
they  had  been  justified  in  making  the  error  (by  correcting  one 
as  they  said)  in  their  report  of  the  Geneva  trial.  One  of 
them  declined,  the  other  promised  to  re-examine,  but  failed 
to  do  so  for  some  cause  or  other.  Thus  much  fpr  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  their  report. 

I  will  now  examine  the  experiments  made  at  Geneva.  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  state  that  the  machines,  under  review — 
lhat  is  mine,  Emery’s  and  Badger’s — were  all  ^tew,  and  had 
not  been  used  before.  Emery’s  had  some  things  about  it  to 
please  the  eye  of  some  lookers  on,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
committee,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  turning  of  a  holt  and 
nut,  all  of  no  practical  use,  and  rarely  if  ever  done  by  any 
threshing  machine  builder.  Emery  obtained  some  .advantage 
over  the  rest,  by  having  a  team  (belonging  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  was  informed,)  employed  for  the  week,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  experimenting  with  his  machine,  and  to 
learn  when  it  was  ready  for  ttse^  and  thereby  smoothing  up 
his  machine  to  his  advantage  in  the  experiments  to  be  made 
with  it.  He  altered  and  repaired  and  experimented  until 
Thursday  afternoon,  when  he  thrashed  his  ICO  sheaves  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee ;  this  took  him  17  minutes,  with 
his  concave  raised  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  consequently  he 
did  not  thresh  his  grain  clean  from  ihe^traw,  as  I  learned  the 
next  day,  by  putting  some  of  his  straw  through  my  machine. 

The  next  morning,  I  obtained  a  team  lo  make  my  experi¬ 
ment  in  threshing.  This  team  had  never  Been  on  such  a 
power  before  ;  when  they  came,  I  put  them  on  to  sec  if  my 
power  would  work,  not  knowing  anything  of  its  operation 
only  from  appearance,  as  if  was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  put  in  operation.  To  try  it,  I  got  some  of  the 
straw  threshed  by  Emery  the  day  before,  and  put  it  through 
my  machine.  I  left  my  concave  close  to  the  cylinder,  seeing 
that  Emery  did  not  thresh  his  clean  with  his  up. 

The  committee  now  determined  to  have  the  grain  weighed 
in  making  the  experiments.  They  allotted  to  me  954  lbs  on 
my  first  trial,  which  took  me  13  45  60th  minutes,  and  gave 
200  lbs.  wheat.  On  my  second  trial,  I  had  748  lbs,  and  was  9 
minutes  in  thrashing,  and  had  13G  lbs.  wheat,  (not  166  as  the 
eommittec  reported  )  This  last  100  sheaves  had  two.  kinds  of 
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wheat,  of  nearly  equal  proportions ;  one  kind  was  weevil  ea¬ 
ten  and  rusty,  and  green,  with  verry  little  wheat  m  it — the 
green  kind  was  quite  small  sheaves ;  yet  I  could  not  thrash 
them  much  more  than  half  as  fast  as  1  could  the  other  kind. 
In  this  last  experiment  my  concave  was  raised  ^  of  an  inch. 
After  the  wheat  on  my  first  trial  had  been  taken  up  and  weigh¬ 
ed  by  the  committee,  I  found  that  they  had'left  considerable 
on  the  ground.  I  should  think  6  or  8  lbs,.,  thereby  diminishing 
my  yield  to  that  extent. 

Etnerv,  on  his  second  trial,  had  allotted  to  him  S10  lbs.,  tak¬ 
ing  10  40-G0th  minutes  in  thrashing,  and  gave  169  lbs.  wheat, 
(including  what  might  have  been  gathered  from  his  first 
thrashing.)— his  concave  about  the  same  as  on  the  first  trial 
of  his  machine.  Badger  had  850  lbs.  allotted  to  him,  which 
took  him  17  4Q-60th  minutes,  and  gave  156  lbs.  wheat. 

In  both  of  my  experiments,  I  labored  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  an  imperfectly  operating  riddle,  it  having  too  stiff  a 
spring  for  a  pitman,  which  caused  it  to  jar  a  great  deal  when 
running  fast;  this  caused  me  to  run  my  cylinder  100  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  slower  than  Emery  did  his,  when  it  shou'd 
have  run  100  faster,  with  the  same  movement  of  the  platform. 
This  caused  the  horses  to  perform  \  less  labor  than  oil  Eme¬ 
ry’s,  in  the  same  time.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  I 
thrashed  my  first  with  less  power,  according  to  the  quantity 
thrashed,  than  Emery  did  his  second,  and  that  with  bis  con¬ 
cave  up;  and  the  last  100  sheaves  there  was  no  chance  for 
him  to  dispute  its  being  thrashed  quicker  than  hi*,  and  also 
better.  If  these  experiments  do  not  prove  the  superiority  of 
my  machine  over  Emery’s  and  all  others,  then  I  wish  the 
committee  would  inform  me  what  would. 

The  experiment  in  which  the  committee  alrS'red  their  ac¬ 
count,  (and  making  an  error  thereby,)  was  in  trying  the  se¬ 
veral  machines  with  six  men  on  them,  weighing  925  los;  the 
machines  in  the  same  position  as  when  thrashing.  Mine 
gave  350  revolutions,  as  I  noted  at  the  time — 356  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  noted  at  the  time,  and  256  as  they  reported.  The  356 
as  noted  by  the  committee,  would  give  about  2,250  revolu 
lions  of  the  cylinder.  Emery’s  gave  upon  the  same  trial, 
240  revolutions  of  band  wheel,  and  about  2,100  of  cylinder. 
My  cylinder  was  15  lbs.  heavier  than  his.  These  experi¬ 
ments  again  showed  a  decided  superiority  of  my  machine. 
The  great  difference  in  the  gearing  between  my  Horse  Pow¬ 
er  and  the  others,  my  band  wheel  turning  three  times  to  either 
of  the  others  twice,  with  the  same  movement  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  permits  me  to  use  a  much  smaller  band  wheel 
and  larger  pulley  on  the  cylinder,  which  enables  me  to  use  a 
much  slacker  band,  causing  less  friction  thereby,  which  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  my  machine. 

The  other  experiment  made  could  form  no  correct  data  to 
judge  of  theTtierits  of  the  several  powers,  as  there  was  so  much 
difference  in  the  movement  of  the  platform  to  each  turn  of 
the  band  wheel;  in  order  to  have  made  an  equality  in  the  ex 
periment,  the  powers  should  not  all  have  been  at  the  same 
elevation  as  they  were,  but  should  have  been  so  elevated 
as  to  have  caused  the  same  perpendicular  descent  of  the 
weight  on  the  several  powers  to  each  turn  of  the  band  wheel; 
this  would  have  elevated  mine  near  six  degrees  higher  than 
Emery’s,  and  about  five  degrees  higher  than  Badger’s;  by 
this,  it  is  plain  that  my  power  would  have  far  exceeded  either 
of  the  others.  As  it  did  exceed  Badger’s,  and  fell  but  little 
behind  Emejy’s,  in  the  experiment,  with  two  men  on  it 
weighing  269  lbsi,  it  gave  356  turns  to  my  hand  wheel  and 
13  lbs.  hold  back  ;  and  gave  292  turns  ot~  Emery’s,  with  27 
lbs.  hold  back. 

At  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  I  had  again  a  new  machine, 
Which  I  was  taking  to  a  man  in  that  county,  to  whom  it  had 
been  contracted  to  before  leaving  home.  Badger  brought 
one,  which  he  said  that  he  had  run  sufficient  to  smooth  it  up, 
and  that  he  meant  to  be  prepared  this  time.  Emery  had  the 
same  one  (as  he  said)  that  he  had  at  Geneva,  which  lie  had 
run  sufficient  after  leaving  Geneva,  to  make  it  run  in  its 
easiest  manner.  Soon  after  setting  my  machine,  the  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  try  them;  they  said  that  they  had  concluded 
to  try  all  of  the  horse  powers  with  the  same  machine;  they 
declined  to  try  them  the  same  as  was  done  at  Geneva,  to 
know  whether  they  had  there  made  an  error  or  not.  They  put 
five  men  on  each  horsepower,  weighing 714  lbs.,  attached  to 
the  same  machine;  mine  save  1,390  revolutions  of  cylinder, 
Emery’s  1,996,  with  his  3S£  inch  band  wheel,  and  1,886  with 
his  42  inch  band  wheel,  and  Badger’s  gave  2,160,  his  band 
wheel  being  36  inches.  Each  turn  of  the  platform  gave  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  cylinder  as  follows mine  192,  Emery’s  172, 
Badger’s  151.  This  shows  that  they  both  had  more  descent 
of  the  platform  than  mine,  and  thereby  applying  to  each  turn 
of  the  cylinder,  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  motion  of  the 
platform,  an  increased  amount  of  power.  My  power  should 
have  been  elevated  about  l£  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Emery,  and  about  3  degrees  higher  than  Badger’s,  to  have 
given  the  same  perpendicular  descent  to  each  turn  of  the 
cylinder;  this  would  have  been  sufficient,  even  with  my  new 
power,  to  have  equalled  either  of  the  others. 

The  platforms  of  Emery’s  and  Badger’s  powers  moved 
more  than  twice  the  distance  in  a  minute,  that  mine  did,  in 


this  last  experiment,  consequently  descended  more  than  twice 
the  perpendicular  height,  thereby  consuming  more  than  twice 
the-amount  of  power  ;  yet  they  did  not  accomplish  only  about 

of  useful  service.  Afier  the  committee  ln>d  got  through 
with' their  experiments,  I  went  to  using  my  machine  in  thresh¬ 
ing  some,  and  in  running  the  portable  grist  mills,  which  use 
caused  it  to  run  much  easier  than  when  the  committee  made 
their  experiment.  I  then  made  some  more  experiments.  I 
first  tried  to  see  what  weight  it  would  take  to  move  it.  ,We 
found  that  two  men  weighing  about  360  lbs.,  would  give  the 
cylinder  about  400  motions  per  miiiute:  by  adding  another 
man  of  I'QP  lbs,  making  250  lbs  ,  it  gave  about  1,100  revo¬ 
lutions  of  cylinder.  We  then  added  another  man  of  133  lbs., 
making  653  lbs— this  gave  about  1,800  revolutions.  This 
showed  a  decided  gain  over  the  experiments  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  exceeding  the  others,  according  to  the  weight  on  the 
power. 

As  a  proof  of  my  faith  in  the  superiority  of  these  machines, 

I  will  let  any  person  have  one  (who  has  a  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty,  and  has  one  of  Emery’s  or  Badger’s.)  of  these  machines 
upon  trial — and  if  upon  a  fair  trial,  lie  does  not  concede  it  su¬ 
perior  to  either  of  the  others,  he  may  keep  it  for  his  trouble. 

GEORGE  WESTINGHOUSK. 

Central  Bridge ,  May  6,  1853. 

These  machines  are  made  by  G.  Westinghousk  A  Co., 
at  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  all 
orders  should  be  addressed. 

They  aLo  make  a  combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  to  be 
used  with  the  two-horse  power;  also  Cleaners  for  the  large 
lever  powers. 

These  machines  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
purchaser  upon  trial,  or  they  can  be  returned  and  the  money 
refunded.  The  prices  for  this  season,  will  be  for 

2  horse. power  and  separator, . $220  00 

2  horse  power  and  riddle, . , .  150  00 

1  horse  power  and  riddle,..., .  130  00 

The  above  prices  include  straps,  and  all  things  necessary 

to  operate  them.  Single,  the  prices  will  be,  without  any  dri¬ 
ving  strap,  for  horse  power, 

2  horse  power, . . . . . .  $110  00 

1  Horse  power,  . . ‘ .  90  00 

Separator. . 110  00 

Thresher  and  riddle, .  40  00 

We  will  deliver  the  two  horse-power  and  thresher  and  • 
riddle,  at  any  point  on  the  railroads  or  canals  fit  this  State, 
for  $S,  or  horse  power  and  Separator  for  $10. 
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And  farm  and  garden  — premiums  for 

SUBSCRIBERS— 626  PRIZES,  AMOUNTING  TO 
$5,385.  While  we  are  anxious  to  have  our  friends  interest 
themselves  in  extending  the  circulation  of  our  periodicals,  we 
do  not  desire  that  they  should  labor  without  compensation. 
We  therefore  have  made  out  the  following  premiums  to  be 
given  to  those  who  will  act  as  our  agents. 

To  the  person  sending  us  the  largest  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  (and  not  less  titan  500,) . .  $50o 

2d  highest,  (and  not  less  than  250,) . 2oo 

3d  highest,  (and  not  less  than  100.) . 100 

4th  highest.,  (and  not  less  than  75,) . 75 

5th  highest,  (and  not  less  than  60,) . 60 

6th  highest,  (and  not  less  than  50,) . . . 50 

5  next  highest,  (not  less  than  40,)  $40  each, .  200 

10  next  highest,  (not  less  than  30,)  $30  each,  .  300 

15  next  highest,  (not  less  than  20,)  $20  each, .  300 

30  next  highest,  (not  less  than  15,)  $15  each, .  450 

60  next  highest,  (not  less  than  10.)  $10  each,  . .  600 

500  next  highest,  (not  less  than  5,) . $2,500 


626  Prizes,  amounting  to . $5,385 

Subscriptions  to..4he  Agricultor  to  be  at  $2  a  year,  and  to 
the  Farm  and  Gardena  t  $1  a  year.  Two  subscribers  to 
the  latter  to  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the  former.  Subscribers 
for  a  shorter  period  to  be  counted  proportionally,  and  the 
money  in  all  cases  to  accompany  the  subscriptions. 

The  names  to  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained, 
with  a  note  staling  that  they  are  sent  for  competition.  The 
lists  to  be  closed  January  1,  1854 


THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  TO  BE  PAID. 

To  all  persons  who  may  be  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a 
Premium,  We  will  pay  a  Commission  of  25  per  cent. 

Specimen  numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  all  desiring  them, 
on  application,  postage  paid,  to  the  undersigned. 

ALLEN  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

11- — It — mlt.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water-si.,  New-York. 


THE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  vols.  1  to  9.  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  $1  per  vol. 
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Important  to  Wool  Growers. 

TI-IE  subscriber  offers  losell  Twenty-five  pure  SPANISH 
MERINO  EWES,  and  Twenty  LAMBS— also  Twen¬ 
ty-five  Limbs  bred  from  Spanish  Ewes  and  a  French  Buck. 
The  above  sheep  were  not  raised  from  slock  that  have  been 
peddled  for  pure  bred  sheep,  but  were  selected  personally,  by 
one  of  the  best  farmers  of  this  county,  from  some  of  the  best 
flocks  in  Vermont.  Any  one  wishii/g  to  commence  a  good 
flock  of  sheep,  will  find  a  rare  opportunity,  as  they  will  be 
sold  at  fair  prices. 

For  any  information  wanted,  address  the  subscriber  at 
Otisco,  Onondaga  Co  ,  N.  V.  N.  H.  NOYES. 

Junel — 21 — w2t — m2t. 

Prouty  &  Mears’  Plow. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  these  celebrated  Plows  can  be 
found liit  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  53  Courtlandt  street,  New  York. 

June  1— mit, _ GEO  H.  BARR  &  CO. 

Bulkley’s  Patent  Dry-Kilns,  for  Grain,  Flour, 
Meal  and  Lumber. 

RIGHTS,  to  use  these  dryers,  for  sale  in  any  town  or 
State  in  the  Union.  These  machines  kiln  dry  by  steam 
heated  when  necessary  to  600  or  700  deg.,  and  combining 
cheapness,  compactness,  safety  and  speed.  They  are  built 
at  less  expense,  occupy  less  room,  take  less  fuel  and  power, 
less  danger  of  fire,  and  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  as 
well  as  capable  of  doing  more  work,  and  in  a  better  manner 
than  any  other  dryer.  May  be  built  portable  or  stationary. 

A  portable  machine  now  in  use  in  this  place,  which  is  8  ft. 
long,  5  ft.  high,  and  l£  ft.  wide,  is  drying  meal  at  the  rate  of 
650  bis.  per  day,  and  cost  to  build,  $130.  Larger  sizes,  and 
stationary  machines  cost  less  in  proportion. 

The  sap  from  inch  lumber  may  be  removed  in  from  24  to 
48  hours,  by  using  the  steam  at  500  deg.  Cost  of  machine'  to 
kiln-dry  2500  ft.  per  day,  $30  to  $40,  including  the  cars  to 
pass  the  lumber  in  and  out  of  the  dryer.  May  be  built  of 
any  size.  On  a  late  trial,  1200  lbs  of  water  were  removed 
from  1000  ft.  of  lumber  in  13  hours.  Steam  seasoning  at  500 
deg  ,  increases  the  strength  of  lumber  two-fifths  to  five-ninths, 
and  it  will  then  take  a  higher  polish.  See  description  in  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  July  3,  1847,  and  March  26,  1S53. 

Address  H.  G.  BULKLEY,  or  Hon.  H.  L.  ELLSWORTH, 

LaFayette,  Indiana. — May  26 — w2t— mlt* 
________ 

Ketch  urn’s  Patent  Mowing  Machine. 

npHE  public  will  take  notice,  that  in  1847,  Letters  Patent 
-L  were  granted  to  William  F.  Ketchum  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters,  and  re-issued  on  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1853,  (for  claims,  a  copy  of  which  is  given 
below.)  That  the  undersigned  are  owners  of  said  Patent 
right  for  the  whole  United  States — except  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  andwill  cause  legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
all  persons  who  shall  make,  sell  or  use,  machines  in  violation 
of  said  Patent.  The  public  will  further  take  notice,  that  no 
privilege  to  use  these  improvements  has  been  granted  to 
any  one,  except  the  right  to  use  them — for  the  purpose  of  cut¬ 
ting  grain  only — in  the  Reaping  Machines  known  as  the  New 
York  Reaper,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Seymour,  Morgan 
&  Co.,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the 
Machines  manufactured  by  E.  B.  Forbush  A  Co.,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  John  Adriance,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  These 
Machines  are  a  direct  and  palpable  infringement  of  our  Pa¬ 
tent,  therefore  any  person  making,  soiling  or  using  said  ma¬ 
chine  in  any  of  the  United  Slates,  except  Wisconsin,  must 
expect  to' be  dealt  with  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

HOWARD  A  CO. 

CLAIMS.— First.  Placing  the  cutlet  bar  and  cutters  lower 
than  the  frame  of  the  Machine,  and  opposite  the  side  of  the 
plane  of  the  wheel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  unobstruc¬ 
ted  space  below  the  frame,  and  also  between  the  wheel  and 
the  cutter,  with  their  supports  to  allow  the  machine  to  pass 
freely  and  without  clogging  over  the  cut  grass  or  grain,  as 
set  forth. 

Second.  Placing  the  cutters  lower  than  the  frame  and  axle, 
and  in  or  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  axle,  on 
wfyich  the  frame  hangs  and  vibrates,  and  parallel  or  nearly 
so,  to  said  axle,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  frame,  on  uneven 
ground,  shall  not  materially  elevate  or  depress  the  cutlers,  as 
set  forth. 

Third  The  endless  chain  of  cutters  in  combination  with 
the  guard  teeth,  as  described. 

Buffalo,  May  22,  1853. — mlt 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — Tor  sale  by 
Feb.  1— ml  y.  B.  Y.  FRENC  H,  Braintree,  Mass. 


Morgan  Horse  General  Gifford. 

THIS  justly  celebrated  Horse  will  be  kept  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  at  Lodi,  Seneca  county,  New-York.  He  received 
the  First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1851,  and  is  regarded  by  experienced  horsemen,  as  the 
best  living  specimen  of  this  distinguished  breed,  is  a  perfect 
model  in  form,  a  sharp  goer,  with  style  and  action  unsurpassed. 
Terms  of  insurance  Twenty  dollars. 

CHAS.  W.  INGERSOLL. 
Lodi,  April,  1853— 17— It— c2t. 


Full  Blooded  English  Draught  Horse, 
SAMSON  2nd, 

TT7TLI,  stand  this  season  at  the  residence  of  the  subscri- 
VV  her,  [known  as  the  8  hot  well  Farm]  between  Aurora 
and  Lavaima,  Cayuga  Co..,  N.  Y. 

Samson  2d  was  sired  by  my  Imported  Draught  Horse, 
“Old  Samson,”  out  of  my  full  blooded  Mure  “Megg.” 
“  Megg”  by  same  horse,  out  of  my  Imported  Mare,  “Mar¬ 
garet.” 

This  valuable  young  Horse  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States,  that  bus  more  than  half  of  the  Original  Samson  Blood. 
He  is  a  good  dark  bay  color,  with  black  legs;  about  16  hands 
high  ;  very  compact,  and  posesses  immense  muscular  power  ; 
is  a  kind  and  free  worker ;  was  six  years  old  last  summer, 
and  weighs  1,555  lbs. 

'Perms,  $8,00  to  ensure  a  Mare  with  foal,  payable  on  the 
first  March  next.  Mares  to  be  regularly  relumed ;  accidents 
at  risk  of  owners.  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Lavatina,  April  28, 1853 — 17 — It — m2t* 


The  Original  B Sack  Hawk. 

THIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  this  season  at  the  stable 
of  the  subscriber,  in  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

To  the  Patrons  of  Black  Hawk. — Tt  is  proposed  by  the 
owner,  that  the  horse  shall  serve  fifty  mares  this  season — and 
those  who  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of  the  horse,  will 
please  send  to  the  agent  their  names,  (by  letter  or  otherwise,) 
as  those  sending  first,  will  he  first  served. 

Good  keeping  will  he  provided  for  mares  from  a  distance — 
and  all  accidents ,  escapes  and  thefts ,  will  be. at  the  rLk  of  the 
owner. 

N.  B — Terms  for  the  use  of  said  horse  will  he,  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  $50,  payable  in  cash  or  satisfactory  notes  on  demand, 
with  interest :  and  all  demands  for  past  services  of  Black 
Haivk  and  Post  Bop  Morgan ,  must  he  immediately  paid  to 
David  Hill,  who  is  alone  authorised  to  settle  the  same. 

DAVID  HILL,  Agent. 
Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt..  May  1,  1853 — 3t. 

To  Flax  Growers. 

TIIF  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  bands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the.  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  lo  attend  it.  Unrolled  flax 
straw  can  he  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  he  sent  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $100. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf 


O 


Suffolk  Figs, 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by  B.  Y.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — mly.  Braintree,  Mass. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

TI-IE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land, being  a  part  of  his  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergetlnes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land ;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  property  will  be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1— tf.  Ferrisburgh,  Addison  eo.,  Vt. 
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LONG  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 
Jerome  &  Ellison, 

(George  F.  Jerome — Jacob  Ellison.) 

BEG  leave,  respectfully  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  opened  an  Agricultural 
Store,  at 

NO.  297  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Where  will  be  found  an  assortment  of  the  most  approved 
Farm  implements,  among  which  are  Manny’s  Convertible 
Reaper  and  Mower ;  Jerome’s  Bell  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
with  Thresher  and  Separator  complete,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn 
Shelters,  Straw  Cutters,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Harrows,  Iron 
Corn  Mills,  &e.,  also,  Guano  and. other  Fertilizers.  We  ask 
the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to 


Manny’s  Patent  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower, 


Of  which  we  have  the  exclusive  right  of  Sale  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  on  Long  Island,  also  an  extended  general 
right  elsewhere. 

This  Machine  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  as  the  best  Reaper  and  Mower;  received  the 
highest  award  at  the  Michigan  and  Vermont  State  Fairs,  as 
the  best  Reaper  and  Mower;  and  the  First  Premium  of  $50, 
as  a  Mower,  and  second  Prize  of  $30  as  a  Reaper,  at  the 
great  trial  at  Geneva,  when  it  was  tested  in  competition  with 
eleven  others,  including  the  Worlds’  Fair  Reapers.  (McCor¬ 
mick's  <fc  Hussey’s,}  and  Ketchum’s Celebrated  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine.  The  trial  was  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Stale  Agricultural  Society,  and  occupied  five  days — ihe  result 
shows  a  complete  triumph  of  this  Machine  over  all  others 
and  wherever  exhibited,  and  its  operation  witnessed,  it  stand, 
first.  More  than  Three  Hundred  of  these  Machines  have 
been  in  operation  the  past  season,  all  of  which  have  given 
entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  just  the  machine  the  Farmer  needs,  as  it  will  cut  grass 
better  than  can  be  done  with  the  scythe,  leaving  it  spread 
evenly  over  the  gromifi,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  be¬ 
ing  turned  into  a  Reaper,  with  but  a  few  minutes  delay  for 
putting  in  the  platform  for  receiving  the  grain. 

This  Machine  will  cut  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day. 
With  two  horses  and  one  person  to  tend  it  when  mowing, 
and  two  persons  when-reaping. 

The  grain  is  left  at  one  side  in  gravels  for  binding,  so  that  a 
whole  field  may  be  cut  without  moving  any  of  the  grain. 

The  cutting  apparatus  is  perfect,  and  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  joint,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  when  moving 
along,  to  cut  from  one  inch  up  to  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

■  The  cutters,  or  knives  have  a  double  edge  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  clog  them. 

The  gearing  is  simple  and  easily  accessible  so  as  to  be  oiled 
and  tightened.  One  great  advantage  it  has  over  other  ma¬ 
chines  is  that  the  cogs  of  the  large  wheel  are  cast  separate 
from  and  bolted  to  it,  so  that  in  case  a  cog  breaks  ths  whole 
wheel  will  not  be  lost,  as  is  the  case  in  Ketchum’s  and  others, 
but  new  cogs  can  be  put  in  without  further  trounle. 

The  whole  Machine  rests  on  Wheels  so  that  ihere  is  no 
drag  to  it,  and  all  sided,rafi  againsl  the  team  is  avoided.  The 
machine  is  every  way  simple,  convenient  and  durable  and  is 
the  only  successful  combination  of  Reaper  and  Mower. 

As  a  Mower  it  is  as  simple  and  perfect  as  though  construct¬ 
ed  expressly  for  mowing,  and  as  a  Reaper  it  is  in  every  way 
simple  and  perfect  as  though  constructed  exclusively  for 
Reaping.  Tbe.se  machines  whenever  exhibited  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  those  who  own  them,  or 
have  witnessed  their  operation.  Testimony  to  their  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  other  machines,  and  over  the  use  of  the  scythe 
and  cradle  is  given  by  thousands  of  practical  farmers.  These 
machines  are  warranted  to  cut  grass  and  grain  better  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  scythe,  and  cradle,  and  salt  and  sedge 
grass  better  than  it  can  be  done  with  a  scythe,  and  to  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  may  be  returned  and 
the  money  will  be  refunded. 

All-  farmers-  wishing  to  purchase  machines  for  the  coming 
season,  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  in  their  orders  as  early 
as  possible  that  the  machines  may  be  ordered,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  manufactured  to  satisty  the  demand.  Our  rule 


will  be  to  fill  orders  as  they  are  received,  that  is  those  who 
first  order  will  receive  their  machines  first. 

0s"  Price  of  the  Mower  and  Reaper  $125,  and  expenses 
of  transportation  from  the  Manufactory. 

Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  Albany,  are  agents  for  the 
above  machines. 

New- York,  April  15,  1853— 16— It— mlt. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouseand  Seedstore. 

No.  197  Water  street,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as-  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  drawlighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds ;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Colton  Gins,  Colton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guapo,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrelte.  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertiliser.  Jan  1,  1853 — m&wtf 


India-Rubber  Gloves  for  Gardening,  . 
OUSE-CLEANING,  driving,  or  any  out-of-door  work 
that  soils  the  hands.  They  are  made  all  lengths,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rists  and  arms  from  exposure,  and  by  wearing,  make 
the  hands  soft  and  white.  Ladies’  Bleaching  Mitts  may 
be  worn  while  sewing  or  sleeping.  Ladies’  Dress  Protec¬ 
tors,  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  dresses  by  perspiration  under 
the  arms. 

For  sale  by  Bowen  &  McNamee,  New-York ;  Norcross 
&  Towne,  Boston;  Wilcox,  Billings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Falconer  A  Haskitl,  Baltimore;  H.  W.  Shiffer,  Charleston; 
Gill  &  Brother,  St.  Louis;  Bart  &  Hickcox,  Cincinnati;  and 
by  all  Rubber  dealers  in  the  Union. 

Sold  at  retail  by  country  merchants  generally. 

April  12—  m3t.* 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS-of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of approvedkinds. 
CORN  S HELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Moil’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES — of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  &  Mears.  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  tc  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1 — tf. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7 — 14 — It— mtf. 


Farm  Dogs. 

FOUR  fine  dog  pups,  from  a  Bull-Terrier  slut,  for  sale. 
Address  by  mail,  A.  B.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Mav  12. 1853 — 19 — It — mlt* 
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Sale  of  Short  Horned  Cattle. 

I  WILL  sell  by  Auction,  at  my  residence,  on  Wednesday, 
8th  June  next,  at  l  o'clock  1\  M.,  about  Thirty  thorough 
bred  Short  horned  Cattle.  About  twenty  of  them  are  Cows 
and  [Ieifers,  the  remainder  young  Bulls.  Nearly  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  produce  of  the  Imported  Bull  “  Yorkshireman  ” 
and  3d  “  Duke  of  Cambridge,”  bred  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bates'  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  and  “  Earl  of  Sea- 
ham”  and  '  Vane  Tempest,”  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq,, 
of  Durham,  England,  and  are  of  his  famous  Princes  family. 

The  upset  prices  of  these  animals  will  be  from  $150  to 
$300,  as  to  age,  A c.,  &c. 

I  will  also  offer  the  above  named  Imported  Bui’,  “Vane 
Tempest,” — his  upset  price  is  $1000. 

Terms — Cash,  or  satisfactory  notes  at  three  months,  paya¬ 
ble  at  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  interest. 

I  wi  l  also  have  for  sale  at  that  time  a  few  South  Down 
Rams  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Catalogues  will  he  ready  about  J5th  March  next,  and  will 
be  found  with 

A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  89  Water  street,  New  York. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Cultivator  office.  Boston. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany. 

L.  F.  Allen.  Esq.,  B  ack  Rock. 

M.  B  Bateman,  Esq  ,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

W.  T.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  with  the 
subscriber.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  Y..  Eel).  24— 9— e.o.m— m. 


Farm  Implements  for  California. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS,  MOWERS.  Thresh- 
ers,  Separators,  Clod  Crushers,  Field  Rollers ,  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  Horse  Poivcrsi  l fc.,  fyc. — all  warranted  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship.  Strong,  compact,  and  reliable,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that  market. 

Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash,  by  THOMAS  D.  BUR- 
RALL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co,  New- York. 

Feb.  10,  1853— 7—1 3t.—m3t. _ 

Forbu sir’s  Patent  Reaper  and  Mower. 

THIS  machine  is  equally  as  well  adapted  for  Mowing  as 
Reaping.  It  corn  bipes  more  advantages  and  conveni¬ 
ence  than  any  other  machine  now  in  market.  Price  for 
Mower,  $110;  for  Mower  and  Reaper  combined,  $12-5.  A 
description  will  be  sent,  with  full  particulars,  by  addressing 
the  Patentee’s  Agents,  LONGETT  &  GRIFFIN G, 

No  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 
April  23,  1S53-— 17— 5t— mlt. _ 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

41  inch  calibre,  $18  per  10CO  feet. 

3£  “  “  $15 

2$  “  “  $12  “ 

Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $12  •« 

IIor3e  Shoe  Hand  Tile,  8  inches  calibre,  for  drains  around 
dwellings,  at  $3  per  100  feet.  Sole  Tile,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet — 9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements — 9  and  6  inch  square 
Bakers’  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany,  Ap.il  14,  1853— 16— 13t— t*6m. 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  21  to2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1  25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  31  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL.  $i  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  21  to  21  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  21  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 

Feb.  1 — ctf. 


Grey  Chittagong 

PURE  blooded  Chittagong  Fowls 

W.  BARNES,  Bristol,  Conn. 

April  6— m3t* 


Fowls. 

and  Eggs  for  sale,  by 


Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 

Corner  of  Carolina  and  Third-streets ,  Buffalo,  NaY. 


PITTS’  PATENT  SEPARATOR - IMPROVED 

DOUBLE.  PINION  HORSE  POWER— PITTS’ 
CORN  AND  COB  MILL,  Ac. 

T  HER  EBY  give  notice,  dial  since'the  extension  of  the  Pa¬ 
ll  tent  right  on  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  have  per¬ 
manently  loeated,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States.  This  Power  is 
warranted  to  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  mhch  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  by  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

It  was  put  on  trial  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1852,  where 
it  received  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society's  first 
premium  ''for  the  best  Horse  Power  for  general  purposes.'1'1 

The  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain- in  proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of  the  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  be  purchased  at  any 
oilier  shop,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  1o  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  held  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  lo  me  by  letters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  I  am  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

April  14 — 16 — lam — eGm 

Imported  Horse  Consternation. 

^TMIIS  thorough  bred  horse  has  been  exhibited  repeatedly 
1  at  the  Fairs  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  every  committee  that  has 
viewed  him,  has  been  pronounced  the  best  thorough  bred 
horse  that  ever  passed  under  their  inspection.  His  pedigree 
will  he  found  complete  in  Derby  A  Miller’s  edition  of  Youatt, 
and  can  he  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  reference  to 
breeder’s  certificates,  the  English  racing  calendar,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Stud  Book  now  in  possession  of  his  owner. 

His  stock  ha3  been  proved  in  Oneida  county,  where  some 
of  his  colls  are  four  and  five  years  old-^-and  any  person  may 
he  satisfied  of  their  great  superiority  by  inquiring  of  almost 
any  farmer,  or  horseman  in  Rome,  Lee,  or  Western. 

He  will  stand  the  coming  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm 
of  the  subscriber,  iwo  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  and  adjoining 
the  village  of  Geddes. 

TERMS — Ten  dollars  the  season,  and  fifteen  dollars  to  in¬ 
sure.  The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  all  cases.  When 
a  mare  is  insured  and  left  at  the  farm,  or  regularly  returned 
to  the  horse  until  the  groom  is  satisfied  that  she  is  in  foal,  a 
receipt  will  be  given,  promising  to  refund  the  money  in  case 
the  mare  was  not  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  at  three  shillings  per  week.  All  mares 
at  the  risk  of  the  owner  in  all  respects.  J.  B.  BURNET. 

Syracuse,  May  1,  1853 — m3t. 

Fowls  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber,  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  in 
procuring  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  the  best  im¬ 
ported  breeds  of  fowls,  has  now  on  hand  choice  specimens  of 
the  White,  Red.  and  Buff  Shanghais.  Brahmapootra,  Royal 
Cochin,  Black  Spanish,  Dorking  and  several  varieties  of  the 
Pheasant  Breeds  of  Fowls.  V.  S.  SMITH, 

April  7,  1853—14 — It — m‘2t.  Buffalo 
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New- York  Agricultural  Warehoused 

PERUVIAN  GUANO— Just  received  per  ship  GrecianT 
first  quality  Peruvian  Guano. 

No.  1  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand ;  also, 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds — the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Nos.  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
May  19— w— 20,  23,  26,  27— m2t. _ 

Harvest  Implements. 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  Machines  of  different  pat¬ 
terns,  and  of  the  best  binds  in  market. 

Scythes,  Snaths,  Cradles,  and  large  Hand  Hakes,  made 
expressly  for  raking  after  the  cart;  also  Horse  Hay  Rakes. 
Pitchforks,  very  superior,  of  elastic  steel. 

Threshing  Machines  and  Fan  Mills,  combined  or  single. 
Horse  Powers  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  such  as  the 
Endless-chain  or  Railway,  Circular,  Cast  Iron,  Ac. 

Ruta  Baga,  Turnep,  Cabbage,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  A  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
May  19 — w— 20,  23,  26;  29— m2t 

Water  Cure. 

WF.  have  just  received  the  annual  report  of  the  New- 
Graefenberg  Watpr  Cure  Establishment,  for  last  year, 
of  all  the  cases  heretofore  treated  at  that  Instil ution^together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  many  cases,  written  by  the  pa¬ 
tients  themselves.  under  their  own  names.  Some  of  these  are 
of  a  most  remarkable  character,  and  come  from  sources  of 
the  highest  respectability.  A  candid  examination  of  this  re¬ 
port  cannot  fail  to  convince  all  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  remakable  success  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  is  one  of  ths  oldest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  To  any  making  application  by  mail,  post-paid,  a 
copy  will  be  sent  gratis.  Address  R.  Holland,  M.  D.,  New* 
Graefenberg,  N.  Y. — Water  Cure  Journal.  June  1 — It* 

Morgan  Breeding  Mare  For  Sale. 

A  GENUINE  Morgan  Mare,  of  the  “Sherman  ”  branch, 
ten  years  old,  rich  brown  color,  of  great  beauty,  3peed 
and  strength,  now  in  foal  by  the  “  Manches  er,  N.  II.  Black 
Hawk,”  a  colt  of  the  Bridgport  Black  Hawk;  foals  in  June. 
Stowe,  Vt  '  May  5,  1S5-3"  J.  B.  WHEELER. 

20— 4 1.— mil-  

Land  For  Sale. 

rjHIE  undersigned  is  authorized  to  sell,  and  now  offers  for 
JL  sale  a  tract  of  land,  between  4.000  and  5,000  acres,  lying 
in  the  town  of  Stowe,  Lamoille  county,  Vt.,  being  the  lands 
and  titles  owned  by  the  late  Hon.  Azarias  Williams,  of  Con¬ 
cord.  The  land  lies  10  miles  from  the  Vermont  Central  rail¬ 
road,  is  heavily  covered  with  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Hard 
Timber  The  timber  never  has  been  cut. 

Also  a  Farm  of  200  acres,  with  comfortable  buildings, 
good  water,  60  acres  ef  intervale,  GO  acres  of  pasture,  the 
residue  in  wood  and  timber,  including  a  good  Maple  orchard. 
With  the  farm,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  will  be  sold 
a  good  set  of  tools,  and  some  choice  stock. 

Terms  for  the  Land.  Farm,  Stock  ' and  Tools,  $10.000. — 
Land,  $6,500.  Farm,  $3,500. 

Address  JOHN  B.  WHEELER,  Stowe,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt. 
20— 4i— mlt. 


Manures. 

FERTILIZERS  of  all  kinds  for  sale  by  the  subscribers. 

IMPROVED  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  Su¬ 
per-phosphate  of  Lime — both  the  above  made  after  the  re¬ 
cipe  of  Prof.  Mapes. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-Dust,  Pot¬ 
ash,  Sparlings'.  Poudrette,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Ac..  Ac. 

GEO.  H.  BARR  A  CO., 

June  1 — mlt.  53  Courtland  street,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  I 

THE  undersigned  being  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  ex¬ 
isting  among  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  in  relation 
to  seeds  as  usually  sold  by  Agricultural  Warehouses,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  so  long  known  to 
the  public  as  a  competent  Seedsman,  and  have  placed  this 
department  of  their  business  under  his  control.  They  have 
also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  Mapes,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  seed  raising,  to  furnish  them  with  an  assortment  of 
the  choicest  seeds.  Their  Foreign  and  California  arrange' 
ment  will  ensure,  in  addition  lo  garden  seeds,  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  Ac.,  Ac. 

GEO.  II.  BARR  A  CO, 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse,  ] 
June  1 — mlt  5 3  Courtland-street,  N.  Y.  > 


North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No.  53  Courtlland  Street,  New  York. 

GEORGE  H.  BARR  a  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  Ac.t 
Ac.,  all  -of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Their  assortment  includes 

PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS — Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and 
without  Thrashers,  Ac. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  the  approved  kinds,  and  some  of 
recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS— Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse. power. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  binds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Churns,  of  all 
the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Forks,  and  a  general  as¬ 
sortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden  tools.  June  1 — mlt. 


Durham  Bull  For  Sale. 

A  THOROUGH  bred  Durham  Bull,  three  years  old  March 
1853.  A  fine  sure  animal,  from  Sam,  Beauty  4th,  by 
Pontiac  (125  A.  II.  B.)  Sire,  Major  (125  A.  H.  B  ) 

JOHN  H.  BAKER. 

South  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  May  19 — wAmlt* 


A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

PLEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  1^ 
miles  from  Lee  station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  21S  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never-failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  Ac.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
J25  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  Ac.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  59  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  l£  miles  .distant:  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  chestnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years.  Price  $10  per  acre  ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel  Whedon,  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  lurther  information,  address 

A.  A  O.  WHEDON. 

March  18 — w2 — mtf.  West  Pawlet,  Vl. 


THE  CULTIVATOR: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

This  standard  Agricultural  Monthly  commences  with 
the  new  year,  its  Third  Series.  It  is  published  in  the  same 
superior  style,  and  will  now  be  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
the  choicest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  articles  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  appear  in  its  pages.  The  price 
hereafter  will  be  as  follows : 

Single  copies,  Fifty  Cents— Eight  copies  $3 — atiy  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  January  No., 
and  the  payments  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  order  for 
the  paper.  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher,  Albany,  N  Y. 


THS  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY, 

By  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Proprietor, 

At  395  Broadway ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  and  JOHN  J.  THOMAS,  Editors. 
JOSEPH  WARREN,  Assistant  Editor. 

Terms. — To  City  Subscribers,  whose  papers  are  delivered 
by  carriers,  $2.50  per  year. 

To  mail  Subscribers,  $2.00  a  year,  if  paid  in  advance — or 
$2.50  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Postmasters  and  all  friends  of  agricultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents  for  The  Cultivator. 
and  The  Country  Gentleman- 
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Diffusion  of  Agricultural  Information. 

?HE  present  condition  of  the  United  States 
presents  certainly  a  picture  nowhere  else 
to  be  found  on  this  huge  globe  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  million  inhabitants.  The  country 
has  now  become  one  broad  territory,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
frigid  to  the  torrid  zone.  On  this  wide,  rich,  and 
new  region, an  immense  tide  of  immigration  is  pour¬ 
ing,  and  spreading  over  its  surface.  New  national 
resources  are  thus  created,  new  demands  are  made 
upon  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  from  the 
older  cities,  and  the  whole  social  and  commercial 
structure  is  springing  up  and  growing  at  such  a 
rate  as  fairly  to  startle  one  from  the  ordinary  track 
of  thought,  as  every  successive  census  exhibits  the 
enormous  growth,  promises  the  round  number 
of  a  100,000,000  people  only  half  a  century  hence. 

There  are  several  thoughts  which  such  a  view 
irresistibly  suggests  to  every  one,  who  feels  any 
interest  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  country  and 
its  people.  A  prominent  one,  and  the  object  of 
our  present  remarks,  is  the  condition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  rural  improvement  which  shall  then  ex¬ 
ist.  It  becomes  an  important  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  this  extraordinary  growth  of  population 
shall  find  comfortable  and  permanent  subsistence, 
when  every  quarter  section  of  land  shall  be  snug¬ 
ly  filled  up.  A  prudent  man,  who  finds  his  fami¬ 
ly  rapidly  increasing,  very  naturally  feels  an  anxi¬ 
ety  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  shall  all  be  fed  : 
and  those  who  take  a  little  wider  view,  will  look 
to  the  sources  of  supply  which  are  to  feed  the 
great  national  family.  According  to  the  recent 
course  of  events,  much  of  the  rich  patrimony 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  family  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  squandered  •  the  great 
national  estate  was  cultivated  in  a  very  wasteful 
and  profitless  manner,  diminishing  the  wealth  of 
the  soil,  instead  of  carefully  maintaining  or  In¬ 
creasing  its  value  by  prudent  management,  by 
saving  manures,  and  economical  rotations. 


There  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  past  that  Is 
fraught  with  instruction.  It  was -not  many  years 
since  the  great  majority  of  all  the  newer  lands  in 
the  country  that  had  been  cultivated  twenty  years, 
were  deteriorating  at  a  fearful  rate,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bad  system  of  maiiagement.  As  the 
soil  became  ruined  in  the  older  states,  the  popu¬ 
lation,  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  passion  or 
fashion  of  Yankee  character,  migrated  to  newer 
and  richer  lands,  which  were  in  their  turn  to  be 
sacrificed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  abandoned. 
It  has  been  found  by  census  returns,  that  while 
the  towns  and  cities  generally  in  the  older  states 
have  rapidly  increased,  indicating  the  sagaci¬ 
ty  and  energy  of  commercial  men,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  most  agricultural  districts  has  been  about 
stationary,  and  in  some  instances  has  actually  di¬ 
minished,  showing  no  improvement  whatever  in 
farm  management. 

A  shrewd  writer  has  made  the  estimate  that  of 
the  twelve  million  of  cultivated  acres  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  eight  millions  In  the  hands  of 
“  skinners,”  whose  object  was  to  get  all  they 
could  from  the  soil,  principal  and  interest,  instead 
of  trying  to  increase  the  interest  by  augmenting 
the  principal , — three  millions  in  the  hands  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  managed  them  so  as  barely  to  hold  their 
own,  and  only  one  million,  or  one-twelfth,  culti¬ 
vated  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  or  increasing  degree 
of  fertility.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
number  is  yearly  becoming  greater,  and  that  the 
skinners  are  rapidly  diminishing.  In  Western 
New-York,  more  especially,  there  is  a  positive  im¬ 
provement;  the  wheat  crop  has  decidedly  in¬ 
creased  in  its  average  product,  to  an  amount,  as 
some  have  estimated,  of  ten  bushels  more  per  acre, 
in  some  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  cause  of  this  in¬ 
crease  is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  result  of  radical 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  farming,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  less  exhausting  succession  of 
crops,  in  improved  varieties  of  grain,  in  deeper 
and  more  thorough  tillage  through  the  assistance 
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:  &f  improved  plows ;  in  a  more  careful  saving  of 
manures,  as  their  increased  price  in  many  towns 
|  and.  large  villages  fully  attests ;  in  the  more  gene- 
j  ral  introduction  of  underdraining,  imperfect  as  it 
I  Is  in  most  cases,  and  in  the  increased  use  of  the 
Wheat-drill. 

These  improvements  have  been  chiefly  effected 
through  the  agency  of  agricultural  periodicals.  If 
there  is  a  single  bad  farmer — one  who  is  retrograd¬ 
ing  or  stationary,  who  is  exhausting  his  land,  or 
making  a  scanty  living  by  shiftless  husbandry, — 
who '  regularly  reads  such  a  paper,  we  have  not 
seen  him.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  know 
a  single  practical  farmer,  who  is  a  constant 
and  interested  reader  of  a  good  farming  periodi¬ 
cal,  who  is  not  much  in  advance  of  his  non-reading 
neighbors.  More  than  this,  we  are  confident  there 
is  not  one  in  twenty,  who  shows  unmistakable 
marks  of  thrift  on  his  premises,  who  does  not  keep 
up  with  the  agricultural  intelligence  of  the  day, 
directly  or  indirectly,  derived  from  reading.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  societies,  it  is  true,  have  done  their  full 
share  •  but  they  owe  their  very  existence,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  constant  stimulus  of  the  press ;  and 
the  useful  facts  which  they  develop  would  reach 
but  very  few,  were  they  not  borne  on  the  wings  of 
these  myriad  messengers  all  through  the  country. 
Vaulable  improvements,  are  made  in  farm  imple¬ 
ments  ;  but  their  progress  in  use  would  be  slow  in¬ 
deed,  but  for  the  thousand-tongued  machine  which 
points  out  their  advantages  and  successful  achiev- 
ments  to  the  retired  farmers  in  every  corner  of 
the  country.  A  vast  amount  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  trial  of 
implements  at  Geneva ;  but  not  one  in  ten,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  the  few  hundreds  of  persons  who  witnessed 
the  trial,  were  non-reading  farmers,  for  why  should 
these  seek  for  more  knowledge?  By  means  of  the 
agricultural  press,  that  information  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  few  hundreds,  but  was  thrown  abroad 
for  a  hundred  thousand  readers. 

There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
yearly  raised  in  the  United  States,  worth  eighty 
million  dollars.  An  improvement  is,  perhaps, 
made  in  cultivation,  or  in  the  variety  sown,  which 
adds  one  bushel  in  twenty,  without  increasing  the 
cost.  The  farmer  who  raises  a  thousand  bushels, 
and  who  makes  the  discovery,  is  benefited  forty 
dollars  annually — equal  to  the  interest  on  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  some  six  hundred  dollars.  He  may  per¬ 
haps  communicate  the  discovery  to  a  few  of  his 
neighbors,  but  the  matter  will  here  end  or  make 
very  slow  progress  through  the  community.  But 
if  an  agricultural  press  speaks  to  every  farmer, 
the  forty  dollar  interest  and  the  six  hundred  prin¬ 
cipal,  immediately  sw-ell  to  the  enormous  some  of 
four  millions  yearly,  the  interest  on  some  sixty  mil¬ 
lions.  Now,  this  is  a  single  item  in  a  great  number ; 
and  although  every  man  cannot  at  the  present 
moment  be  reached,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
circulation  of  these  papers,  yet  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  the  multifarious  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  which 
have  been  already  effected  through  the  agency  of 
the  press,  by  improving  all  the  different  breeds  of 
animals,  modes  of  cultivation,  varieties  of  seeds, 
and  agricultural  implements,  have  already  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  aggregate  to  a  permanent  value  of  many 
times  sixty  millions. 

Can  statesmen  and  patriots,  then,  who  view  with 
solicitude  the  mighty  increase  of  the  nation,  as  the 
great  flood  of  human  beings  is  rolling  westward, 
and  is  gradually  filling  up  the  almost  interminable 


wilds  of  the  west, — can  they  render  a  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  the  encouragement, — the  strong,  con¬ 
stant,  efficient  encouragement,  of  the  diffusion  of 
agricultural  knowledge?  The  benefits  thus  con¬ 
ferred  are  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  which  they  shall  add  to  the  value 
of  national  property,  by  the  highly  improved  and 
profitable  farms  of  its  prosperous  people,  instead 
of  worn-out  and  exhausted  estates  scarcely  afford¬ 
ing  food  for  a  starving  population  •  a  higher  influ¬ 
ence, — beyond  the  power  of  figures  to  estimate, — 
is  the  social  and  moral  effect,  inevitably  resulting 
from  the  cultivation  of  comfortable  and  attractive 
homes.  What  an  eminent  blessing  then — worthy 
of  the  preserving  efforts  of  every  patriotic  citizen — 
would  be  the  substitution  of  the  literature  of  ru¬ 
ral  improvement,  for  the  present  almost  universal 
spread  of  newspapers,  bristling  with  angry  poli¬ 
tics;  the  one  promoting  peace  and  the  pleasures 
of  country  life ;  the  other  the  spirit  of  feud  and 
contention,  and  a  thirst  for  political  office — a  wide 
difference  indeed  in  the  influences  to  be  exerted 
in  impressing  the  developing  character  of  a  great 
nation,  rapidly  approaching  in  number  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  for  multitude. 


Value  of  Guano. 


Several  of  our  correspondents  having  lately  in¬ 
quired  relative  to  the  value  of  guano,  we  give  an 
abstract  of  a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  re¬ 
ported  some  time  since  in  the  New-England  Far¬ 
mer,  by  Dr.  Keene  of  North  Providence,  R.  I. 
They  are  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  care 
used  in  arriving  at  the  precise  results,  instead 
of  the  more  common  mode  of  vague  guessing. 

Exp.  1.  Rye  was  sown  broadcast  in  autumn,  at 
the  rate  of  8  bushels  per  acre,  for  spring  soiling. 
Early  in  spring,  a  compost  consisting  of  one  part 
guano  mixed  with  three  parts  of  dry  loam,  was 
spread  on  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  320  lbs.  per 
acre,  costing  seven  dollars.  The  growth  on  this 
portion  soon  became  the  greenest,  tallest,  and 
thickest,  and  continued  so.  About  the  first  of 
summer,  a  square  rod  of  green  food  cut  from  the 
unmanured  part,  weighed  60  lbs ;  from  the  gua¬ 
noed.  105  lbs.  When  matured,  the  unmanured 
bundles  weighed  35  lbs.  per  rod ;  the  guanoed, 
44  lbs.  The  grain  from  the  former  weighed  10  lbs. ; 
from  the  latter  16  lbs.,  being  a  gain  of  6  lbs.  per 
rod  or  16  bushels  per  acre,  which,  at  80  cents  per 
bushel,  gives  $12.80,  and  the  increase  of  straw  at 
$7  per  ton,  gives  $1.50,  or  a  return  of  $14.30  for 
seven  dollars  worth  of  guano. 

Exp.  2.  Grass — old  meadow — the  guano  compost 
applied  early  in  spring  at  the  rate  of  320  lbs-  guano 
per  acre,  or  $7 ;  another  portion  top-dressed  with 
compost  well  mixed  of  equal  parts  of  cow-dung 
and  peat,  sixteen  loads  per  acre,  costing  $24.  The 
guanoed  portion  soon  surpassed  the  other  in  tall¬ 
ness  and  thickness — and  when  weighed,  the  gua¬ 
noed  part  yielded  62  lbs.  hay,  nearly  dry,  and  the 
other  42  lbs. — a  balance  of  20  lbs  per  rod  or  about 
a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  of  partly  dry  hay,  in 
favor  of  the  guanoed  portion  at  $7,  over  that  treat¬ 
ed  with  barn  compost  at  $24. 

Exp.  3.  Grass — guanoed  as  before  mentioned— 
another  portion  left  untouched.  The  guanoed 
yielded  60 lbs.  per  rod,  the  unguanoed  32  lbs. 

Exp.  4.  Grass — low,  reclaimed  meadow,  ma¬ 
nured  three  years  before  with  30  loads  barn  com¬ 
post  per  acre.  A  guanoed  rod  (320  lbs  )  yielded 
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115  lbs.  of  green,  dewey  grass,  and  an  adjoining 
unguanoed  rod,  62  lbs. 

Exp.  5.  Corn,  sown  in  drills,  bushels  per 
acre — one  portion  with  barn  compost  dropped  in 
the  drills,  six  loads  (value  $9)  per  acre;  the  other 
guano  compost,  320  lbs.  per  acre  (value  $7) — the 
latter  brought  the  plants  up  first,  and  maintained 
a  decided  superiority.  A  rod  of  the  guanoed  part 
cut  and  weighed  green,  weighed  450  lbs. ;  a  rod  of 
the  other  365  lbs. — gain  for  guano,  85  lbs.  per  rod. 

-  We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  a  hundred  pounds 
of  guano  may  generally  be  reckoned  as  worth  one 
load  of  good  stable  manure, — in  the  above  expe¬ 
riments  it  exceeded  this,  after  allowing  for  half  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  barn  compost.  The  most  striking  su¬ 
periority  was  in  the  application  to  grass,  where 
the  guano,  no  doubt,  penetrated  among  the  roots 
more  readily  than  the  fertilizing  parts  of  the 
barn  manure.  Guano  is  often  badly  applied,  and 
produces  no  valuable  results,  and  spurious  or 
worthless  articles  are  sometimes  sold  under  this 
name. 

In  all  experiments  to  test  the  comparative  value 
of  manures,  the  most  clear  and  intelligible  results 
are  obtained,  by  measuring  them  out  so  as  to  give 
an  equal  cost  of  each,  on  equal  portions  of  land — 
if  for  instance,  400  lbs.  of  guano  cost  $10,  then  ten 
loads  of  barn  manure  at  one  dollar  per  load,  should 
be  applied  by  way  of  a  comparison  of  the  results, 
which  are  thus  placed  in  a  distinct  form  before  the 
experimenter.  In  such  trials,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  concentrated  manures,  such  as  guano, 
have  a  decided  advantage  in  the  diminished  cost 
of  spreading,  which  must  be  accurately  taken  into 
the  account  when  comparing  with  more  bulky  fer¬ 
tilizers.  — — * 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  by  your  paper  of 
yesterday,  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  out  against  both  you  and  me,  on  account 
of  my  chapter  on  “Practical  Farming.-” 

I  did  suppose  until  recently,  that  chemists 
could  ascertain  by  analysis,  whether  soils  did  or 
did  not  contain  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain ;  but  I 
now  think  very  differently.  I  will  state  one  fact 
which  influenced  this  change  of  opinion. 

About  three  years  since,  a  number  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  county,  were  having  their  soils  an¬ 
alysed,  and  I  thought  I  would  do  the  same.  I  se¬ 
lected  my  sample  of  soil  from  a  forty  acre  field, 
from  which  I  had  taken  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  two 
years  in  succession,  it  having  been  highly  manur¬ 
ed  with  barn-yard  manure,  the  fall  previous  to  the 
first  crop.  Both  corn  crops  were  good— the  first 
the  largest.  I  thought  the  whole  field  almost  too 
rich  for  wheat,  after  fallow,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
the  analysis  would  make  the  field  stand  A.  No.  1. 
But  I  was  surprised,  when  I  received  the  analy¬ 
ses,  to  find  that  it  was  deficient  in  many  things, 
and  almost  destitute  of  other  necessary  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  fertile  soil.  The  chemist,  however,  sent 
me  a  prescription,  which  I  was  to  apply,  and 
which  he  said  “  would  remedy  the  difficulty  it 
was  laboring  under.” 

Now  I  knew  it  was  not  laboring  under  any  dif- 
ficulty.  I  tilled  the  field  well,  sowed  it  to  wheat, 
and  it  produced  one  of  the  best  crops  in  all  this 
wheat-growing  district.  I  sold  about  800  bushels 
of  it  to  G.  Markel  &  Co.,  of  Waterloo,  and  Gen. 
Markel  told  many  men,  farmers  and  others,  that 
he  had  not  ground  so  good  wheat  in  many  years, 


and  that  he  never  saw  a  better  quality  of  flour 
than  was  made  from  it.  Neither  Gen.  M.  nor 
any  one  else  but  myself,  knew  anything  of  the 
analysis  of  my  soil,  but  he  attributed  the  large 
crop  and  fine  quality  of  the  wheat,  to  the  fact 
that  the  field uvas  under-drained. 

Every  farmer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
barn-yard  manure  furnishes  all  the  elements  of 
nutrition  that  are  needful  fofc  any  grass  or  grain 
that  is  grown  in  the  northern  latitudes,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  southern  also.  It  is  true  that  if  you  ma¬ 
nure  highly  with  barn-yard  manure  for  a  number 
of  successive  years,  that  the  straw  will  grow  soft 
and  weak,  and  the  grain  shrink;  but  this  may  be 
remedied  by  the  application  of  lime,  at  the  rate 
40  to  80  or  100  bushels  per  acre.  This  will  give 
a  more  elastic  straw,  and  a  brighter  and  plump 
seed.  But  to  apply  only  three  to  six  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  as  recommended  by  some  chemists, 
would  be  like  giving  a  horse  or  an  ox  a  gill  of  corn 
for  a  feed — its  effect  could  not  be  perceived.  The 
The  application  of  a  barrel  of  salt  per  acre,  to 
lands  thus  highly  manured  for  years,  will  produce 
a  similar  effect,  rendering  the  grain  plump,  and 
the  straw  bright  and  elastic. 

Dr.  Houghton  may  possibly  think  we  were 
hoaxed,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  analysed  our 
soils  was  not  a  chemist ;  but  I  know  that  he  stands 
high  as  a  chemist,  and  an  agricultural  chemist 
too,  in  the  eastern  cities,  and  if  I  am  not  mista¬ 
ken,  he  also  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry. 

If  these  chemists  will  come  among  the  farmers 
of  Western  New -York  >  and  show  us  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  their  prescriptions,  that  they 
can  raise  better  crops  than  we  do,  I  doubt  not 
they  would  find  plenty  of  employment;  but  until 
they  can  do  this,  or  at  least  distinguish  between  a 
highly  fertile  and  nearly  barren  soil,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  observation,  than  upon  the  results  of 
their  analyses. 

I  have  from  my  youth  advocated  “book  farm¬ 
ing;”  but  books  and  papers  have  now  become, 
like  chemists,  too  plenty.  Much  is  inserted  in 
them,  which  is  absurd  to  a  common-sense  farmer. 
Yours  truly.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva , 
May  18.  — -*»- — 

Treatment  of  Peat  Swamps. 


Messrs.  Editors — Isa  clear  peat  muck  soil  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  “  Osier  Willow”? 

Would  it  after  draining,  produce  clover,  timo¬ 
thy,  and  other  grasses  well? 

In  draining  such  a  piece,  say  40  acres,  where  a 
good  outlet  can  be  made,  would  I  not  be  most 
successful  by  cutting  the  drain  around  the  whole, 
(having  proper  descent  of  course  to  the  outlet,) 
thereby  preventing  the  constant  feeding  from 
springs  in  the  surrounding  upland?  There  are 
two  or  three  places,  where  from  holes  two  feet  in 
diameter,  boils  up  water  from  beneath  the  ground. 
The  depth  of  these  places  has  n«t  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  A  common-length  rail  will  not  reach 
bottom.  Some  say  this  soil  is  worthless  without 
a  mixture  of  sand.  It  has  never  been  thoroughly 
tested,  being  too  wet  to  receive  a  plow,  except  in 
very  dry  seasons.  This  muck  is  black,  extending 
to  great  depth.  I  do  not  wish  to  expend  money  in 
its  improvement,  without  some  assurance  of  being 
repaid.  Any  information,  therefore ,  which  you 
or  your  experienced  contributors  may  have  on  the 
above  points,  would  be  thankfully  received  through 
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the  tl  Country  Gentleman.”  A  Subscriber. 
New- Fairfield,  Conn. 

In  reclaiming  a  peat  swamp,  and  bringing  it  in¬ 
to  profitable  cultivation,  the  first  and  chief  requi¬ 
site  is  to  have  it  well  drained — or  at  least  so  as  to 
reduce  the  water  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  muck.  If  the  water  flows 
down  from  the  surrounding  upland,  an  open  ditch 
will  cut  otf  such  a#runs  over  the  surface,  or  an 
underdrain  will  intercept  that  which  runs  only  a 
foot  or  two  beneath,  on  the  surface  of  a  harder 
subsoil.  But  if  the  subsoil  be  gravel  or  loose 
sand,  allowing  the  underground  streams  to  run  at 
all  depths,  and  in  various  directions,  the  side-hill 
drain  will  be  of  but  little  use,  and  the  water  must 
be  wholly  drawn  from  the  swamp  itself. 

After  the  swamp  is  drained,  pare  and  burn  the 
sods  at  such  a  time  that  the  peat  below  will  not 
take  fire — spread  the  ashes— if  practicable,  put  on 
a  good  dressing  of  compost,  having  at  least  one- 
half  loam,  and  sow  with  red-top  and  clover — tim¬ 
othy  or  herds  grass  will  do,  if  the  other  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  peat  ashes  will  answer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  in  improving  the  soil,  but  should 
the  paring  be  deemed  too  expensive,  let  the  whole 
at  a  dry  time,  be  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  then 
cart  on  two  or  three  inches  of  loam,  and  sow  the 
grass  seed.  The  peat  will  grow  good  corn  and 
broom-corn,  and  doubtless  the  Osier  Willow,  after 
a  thorough  draining,  with  no  other  preparation 
than  clearing  the  rubbish,  and  subjecting  it  to  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation.  But  as  such  a  porous  soil  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  frosts,  an  early  ripening  varie¬ 
ty  of  corn  must  be  planted  late,  so  as  to  escape 
late  spring  and  early  autumn  frosts. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plowing  can  be 
done  to  great  advantage  on  a  soft  swamp,  while 
it  yet  remains  frozen  hard ,  except  when  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  is  thawed  -in  early  spring. 

The  most  thorough  and  perfect  t  reatment  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cheapest,  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  meadows  in  the  country  consist  of  re¬ 
claimed  swamps,  yielding  three  or  four  tons  of 
good  hay  per  acre.  The  formation  of  a  strong 
turf  gradually  fits  the  soil  for  other  crops,  and 
ultimately  good  wheat  crops  have  been  obtained 
on  such  lands.  — •• — 

Large  Root  Crops. 


tracting  the  increased  attention  of  farmers,  and  it 
well  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  received.  '  — 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  read  the  several  arti. 
tides  which  have  appeared  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man ,  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn.  I  differ  with  my 
friend  of  the  north,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  plow¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  mode  of  manuring  for  this  crop. 
Instead  of  plowing  in  the  spring,  I  would  plow  late 
in  the  fall,  and  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  eleven  inches, 
laying  the  furrows  at  an  angle  of  at  least  forty-five 
degrees.  This  will  expose  a  large  quantity  of  the 
subsoil  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  may  even 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  as  they 
are  not  tlirowin over  flat.  I  consider  the  action  of 
tire  frost  indispensible  to.  the  improvement  of  stiff  ' 
clays,  as  they  will  thus  become  disintegrated,  and 
mingle  freely  with  the  top  soil,  and  thus  improve 
it  very  much.  We  use  altogher  the  left-handed 
plow’’,  and  to  enable  us  to  plow  to  the  depth  men¬ 
tioned.  the  lowTer  part  of  the  beam  and  the  lowrer 
part  of  the  share  ought  to  be  at  least  18|  inches 
apart,  with  a  w'heel  that  will  keep  it  exactly  at  the 
depth  desired.  By  adding  a  little  width  to  the 
mold-board,  and  letting  it  extend  out  with  a  curve 
so  as  to  just  scrape  along  the  edge  of  the  furrow, 
it  will  fill  the  cavity  between  the  the  furrows,  and 
make  the  field  look  like  a  bed  in  the  garden,  and 
this  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  plowman. 

As  to  manure,  I  would  not  turn  it  dowm,  with 
an  eight-inch  furrow  laid  flat  over  it.  In  some 
lands  I  should  think  such  a  course  quite  wrong. 
After  the  plowing  is  done  in  the  fall.  I  would  haul 
out  the  manure  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or 
spring,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  •  and, 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  tho¬ 
roughly  mix  the  manure  with  the  top  soil  with  a 
double  shovel  plow,  a  two-horse  cultivator  or  a 
gang-plow.  It  is  well  knowm  to  all  men  of  expe¬ 
rience,  that  everything  put  on  the  land,  such  as 
manure,  lime,  guano,  bone-dust,  and  everything 
else  that  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  downward  ten¬ 
dency,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  buried  eight 
inches  deep.  But  some  will  say  the  corn  will  find 
it.  That  may  be  •  but  how  much  of  it  will  the  next 
crop  of  wheat,  and  the  grass  sowfn  with  it,  find? 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  hauling  out  manure,  and 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rains  of  summer, 
as  I  am  to  burying  it  too  deep  in  the  earth.  Far¬ 
ther,  I  have  no  objection  to  plowing  it  under  four 
to  five  inches  for  wheat. 

The  only  proper  time  for  deep  plowing  is  in  the 
fall,  or  just  before  frost  sets  in.  It  is  the  only 
time  it  can  be  done  to  the  depth  required,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  about  eleven  inches.  To  turn 
up  a  heavy  subsoil,  at  any  time  from  March  to 
November,  wrould  be  wrong. 

•I  differ  with  my  friend  about  hilling  corn,  in  or¬ 
der  to  throw  out  props.  This  I  W'ould  prevent  if 
I  could.  I  would  rather  have  it  propping  up 
about  the  ear  than  at  the  ground.  Another  tiling. 

I  think  it  wrong  to  plow  among  corn  when  it  is 
near  tasseling.  It  is  too  late.  Plowing  at  this 
time  tears  the  roots,  and  injures  thegrowih  of  the 
corn.  I  consider  plowing  corn,  at  anytime,  of  no 
use.  The  double  shovel,  or  cultivator,  is  all  suffi¬ 
cient.  After  the  corn  is  two  feet  high,  the  roots  I  I 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  plowing.  ^ 

¥m.  Todd. 

Utica  Mills,  Md.:  May  15,  1853.  M 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Litchfield  Co.  (Con.)  Agricultural  Society, 
the  following  premiums  were  awarded  for  the  best 
acre  of  root  crops : — 

Ruta  Baga. 

1.  To  John  T.  Andrew,  West  Cornwall, .  1,272  bu. 

2.  To  T.  S.  Gold,  Ag.  School,  Cornwall, ....  1,184 

Carrots. 

1.  To  Abraham  Beecher,  Bethlehem, .  1,416 

2.  To  Albert  Wadhams,  Goshen, .  1,344 

Crop  of  N.  Hart,  Jr.,  Cornwall, .  936 

Turneps. 

1.  To  John  T.  Andrew,  West  Cornwall, .  2,102 

2.  Zo  A.  Beecher,  Bethlehem, . .  924 

Crop  of  II.  M.  Hart,  Cornwall, .  688 

Crop  of  J.  M.  Wadhams,  Goshen, .  660 

The  turnep  crop  of  J.  T.  Andrew,  (2,102 bush- 
els  per  acre)  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  ever 
reported  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  other 
crops  are  very  large.  We  would  thank  the  above 
named  gentlemen  to  furnish  us  with  their  mode  of 
culture,  for  publication.  In  England ,  root  culture 
is  much  practiced  and  highly  approved  by  the  best 
agriculturists.  In  this  country  the  subject  is  at- 
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Seed  for  Large  Crops  of  Oats. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  hold  that  we  practical  and 
reading  farmers,  whenever  we  discover  in  your 
correspondents,  what  we  deem  to  be  an  error, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  we  should  inquire  in¬ 
to  it,  and  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  what 
we  cannot  approve  until  further  explained,  or  we 
become  better  enlightened  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  May  No.  of  the  Cultivator  now  before  me, 
in  a  description  of  crops  in  Caledonia  county  Vt., 
your  correspondent  says:  “many  of  the  farmers 
are  in  favor  of  heavy  seeding  with  oats,  where  the 
land  is  rich  and  well  prepared.  Five  and  six 
bushels  are  commonly  sown  on  an  acre.  Large 
crops  are  raised  in  this  county  ;  the  average  yield 
per  acre  is  about  sixty  bushels.  The  best  farmers 
get  from  75  to  100  bushels.” 

The  yield  here  spoken  of  indicates  .a  strong 
soil  and  a  high  cultivation;  but  why  this  large, 
and  with  us,  uncommon  seeding?  There  must  be 
some  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  kind  of  seed 
used,  or  the  result  would  be  a  much  less  crop  by 
such  an  abundant  over  seeding.  My  location  is 
upon  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  on  Connecticut 
river,  a  soil  not  surpassed  iu  the  world  for  corn, 
oats  and  grass.  Caledonia  is  also  a  river  county, 
though  about  one  degree  further  north.  I  proba¬ 
bly  prepare  my  lands  for  a  crop,  as  well  as  most 
farmers  in  Vermont,  and  was  formerly  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  sowing  three  and  three  and  a  half-bushels  to 
the  acre,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  two 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  better  than  any  larger  quan¬ 
tity,  especially  whenever  I  am  desirous  of  seeding 
down  to  grass  with  the  oat  crop,  which  with  me 
is  pretty  generally  the  case ;  and  I  never  fail  of  a 
good  catch  of  the  grass,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  oats, 
or  what  we  call  here  a  heavy  yield,  from  60  to 80 
bushels  per  acre. 

My  experience  is  this.  Whenever  I  have  seed¬ 
ed  with  three  bushels  or  over  to  the  acre,  in  a  soil 
of  high  tilth,  the  stalks  grow  thick  and  close, 
and  not  having  sufficient  space  to  expand,  they 
do  not  attain  strength  enough  to  hold  themselves 
up,  hut  fall  down  upon  the  ground,  as  the  heads 
begin  to  fill,  smothering  the  young  and  tender 
grass,  the  straw  rusting;  and  not  unfrequently 
another  short,  green  crop  of  oats  will  be  found 
springing  up  through  the  first  growl  h  of  straw, 
and  a  partial  if  not  a  general  blight  of  the  whole 
crop.  But  with  a  seeding  of  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  straw  expands,  becomes  strong  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  holds  itself  up  until  the  heads  mature, 
and  are  of  great  length,  well  filled,  the  kernel 
plump  and  heavy,  and  whenever  the  straw  does 
fall,  it  is  but  partial,  not  flat,  and  the  grass  seed¬ 
ing  is  saved.  I  know  there  is  much  in  the  sea¬ 
sons;  a  wet  time,  heavy  showers  and  wind,  or  a 
severe  and  protracted  drouth,  all  effect  this  crop; 
but  the  seeding  with  five  or  six  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  our  river  soil,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself 
to  destroy  all  hopes  of  getting  the  first  bushel  of 
merchantable  oats  in  return. 

It  is  very  probable  that  upon  the  elevated  lands 
in  Caledbnia  county,  the  soil  and  the  climate  be¬ 
ing  colder  than  here,  lying  full  one  degree  north, 
that  a  heavier  seeding  is  required;  the  growth  is 
less  rapid  and  the  crop  does  not  mature  so  early ; 
yet  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  opininion  that 
this  seeding  with  five  or  six  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  any  locality,  or  upon  any  soils  in  Vermont  at 
least,  is  an  extreme  that  might  as  well  he  avoided. 
J.  W.  Colburn.  Springfield ,  Vermont ,  May  3. 


Nitrogen  in  Plants. 

The  source  of  nitrogen  in' plants,  has  long  been 
a  theme  of  discussion  among  scientific  men,  and 
has  a  most  interesting  connection  with  agricult  ure. 
The  atmosphere  is  four-fifths  nitrogen,  and  we 
know  that  the  leaves  of  plants  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  some  gases  from  it,  (carbonic  acid,  for 
example,)  decomposing  them,  and  using  apart  or 
the  whole  in  the  vegetable  economy;  and  in  this 
way  we  might  suppose  that  nitrogen  would  also  be 
assimilated. 

Priestly,  and  others,  quite  early  in  the  history  of 
organic  chemistry,  advanced  this  as  the  source, 
and  many  to  the  present  day  have  believed  that  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  might  be  derived  in  this 
way. 

This  gas  forms  a  part  of  many  very  energetic 
compounds,  yet  in  its  pure  state  it  is  decidedly 
negative  in  its  properties,  its  affinities  feeble,  and 
it  is  not  prone  to  form  direct  combinations.  This 
was  noticed,  and  hence  doubts  arose  as  to  its  be¬ 
ing  able  to  directly  aid  the  plant  in  its  growth. 
De  Saussure  proved  that  ammonia  existed  in  the 
atmosphere,'  and  suggested  that  as  the  source  from 
which  nitrogen  was  obtained.  It  was  afterwards 
found  in  rain  water. 

Experiments  soon  proved  that  its  compounds 
were  decomposed  by  plants,  and  were  valuable 
fertilizers.  Hence  the  use  of  guano  and  other  ma¬ 
nures,  which  either  contain  it,  or  yield  it  by  de¬ 
cay,  has  become  general  and  extensive.  Some 
have  also  supposed  that  the  nitrates  would  yield 
to  vegetation  the  nitrogen  of  their  nitric  acid. 

Concerning  these  opinions,  the  chemical  world 
has  long  been  agitated,  and  agriculture  has  felt 
this  agitation.  Each  theory  has  been  defended  by 
men  of  profound  learning  and  great  celebrity, 
without  either  being  able  to  prove,  by  satifactory 
experiments,  his  theory,  until  very  recently  the 
experiments  of  a  young  French  chemist,  M.  Ville, 
have  decided  the  question.  I  have  seen  no  men¬ 
tion  of  it  in  our  agricultural  papers,  so  I  will  give 
the  leading  features  of  the  experiments  and  their 
results,  from  a  published  communication  of  Leon 
Toucaud,  in  October  last,  only  translating  the 
parts  of  most  general  interest. 

The  apparatus  consisted  essentially  of  a  large  bell 
glass,  with  an  attached  aspirateur,  also  of  large 
dimensions.  Within  the  bell  glass,  in  pots,  some 
seeds  were  planted  in  white  sand,  to  which  had 
been  added  a  quantity  of  the  ashes  derived  from 
the  same  species.  The  pots  were  supplied  with 
distilled  water.  Each  day  the  aspirateur  caused 
a  known  volume  of  air  to  enter  the  bell ;  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  also  supplied,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  plant.  Simultaneous 
with  the  operation  of  this  apparatus,  another  expe¬ 
riment  was  conducted  to  determine  the  amount  of 
ammonia  in  the  same  quantity  of  air  that  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  plant  in  the  bell,  while  it  was  under¬ 
going  the  successive  phases  of  its  growth.  In  some 
of  the  experiments,  small  but  known  quantities  of 
ammonia  were  introduced  in  solution  in  the  water; 
but  in  all  the  experiments  noted,  at  the  conclusion 
the  plants  were  analysed  and  found  to  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  existed  in  the  form  of  ammo¬ 
nia  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water  which  had  been 
added,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  the  original 
seeds.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  experiments  in 
1849  and  ’50.  In  1851  the  experiment  was  changed. 
All  the  air  admitted  to  the  plant  was  deprived  of 
its  ammonia,  by  first  passing  it  through  sulphuric 
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acid,  and  afterwards  through  a  solution  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
plants  grew,  and  were  found  to  contain  much  more 
nitrogen  than  was  contained  in  the  original  seeds, 
which  excess  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  air. 
In  1852  these  results  were  confirmed  by  further 
experiments.  The  plants  fructified  completely, 
and  their  nitrogen,  when  matured,  was  more  than 
in  the  seeds  planted. 

“  The  conclusion  then  is,  with  all  the  certainty 
that  belongs  to  an  experimental  science,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  plants  and  serves 
in  their  nutrition,  and  that  the  cereals  are  not  an 
exception  in  this  respect.” 

Although  this  settles  the  question  of  science, 
it  does  not  show  that  ammoniacal  manures  are  not 
valuable.  Practical  agriculture  has  too  long  de¬ 
cided  that  they  are;  hence,  though  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  air,  other  sources  appear  to  be  the 
most  favorable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  plants,  and  guano  and  other  nitrogenous 
manures  will  perhaps  be  used  with  success  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  our  fields,  while  the  soil  is 
tilled,  and  man  derives  from  ithis  support.  Yours 
truly,  ¥m.  H.  Brewer.  Ovid, Seneca  Co.,N.Y. 

Making  and  Saving  Manure. 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained,  in  preserving 
horse  stable  manure  in  good  condition,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  to  prevent  its  heating,  which  causes  great  In¬ 
jury  and  waste.  The  plan  suggested  by  B.  B.  K., 
in  the  May  No.  of  the  Cultivator,  which  is  to  spread 
it  over  the  farm-yard,  as  well  as  that  of  Composter 
in  the  Feb.  No.,  which  is  to  throw  it  into  a  yard, 
and  to  cause  his  hogs  to  mix  and  turn  it  over,  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  that  of  throwing  it  in 
a  pile  out  side  the  barn,  to  rot  and  waste  by  rains, 
and  also  evaporate  by  the  wind  and  rays  of  the 
sun.  Yet  by  neither  of  these  plans  is  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  evaporation  obviated. 

All  stable  manure  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  under  cover.  Sheds  for  manure,  contiguous 
to  stables,  can  be  built  at  small  expense,  into 
which  the  daily  clearings  of  the  stable  should  be 
thrown.  I  have  a  stable  for  sheep  attached  to  my 
horse  barn,  26  by  18  feet,  without  a  floor,  into 
which  I  throw  my  horse  manure,  and  spread  it 
over  the  stable.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  sheep  use 
this  stable  at  pleasure.  In  bad  weather  they  are 
fed  there  in  racks  around  the  walls.  The  sheep 
keep  the  manure  trampled  down  hard,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  degree  of  heating.  The  litter  from 
the  racks  keeps  the  stable  in  good  condition  for 
sheep. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  my  horse  manure  trea¬ 
ted  in  this  manner,  is  worth  double  what  it  was 
when  thrown  in  a  pile  out  side  of  the  barn,  and 
left  to  heat,  wash,  evaporate  and  waste,  until  its 
remains  were  given  to  the  earth. 

In  autumn  I  usually  take  up  my  stable  floors, 
and  deposit  a  layer  of  coal  dust  about  six  inches 
deep  under  them,  which  by  spring  becomes  tho¬ 
roughly  saturated  with  urine.  In  this  way  I 
make  two  or  three  loads  of  manure  every  winter, 
equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  that  thrown  from  the 
stables. 

I  apply  all  my  stable  manure  to  the  soil  in  the 
spring,  plowing  or  harrowing  it  immediately  after 
getting  it  to  the  field.  I  would  never  draw  it  to 
the  field  until  every  thing  was  ready  to  mix  it  with 
soil.  Manure  is  often  injured  and  wasted  by 


permitting  it  to  remain  in  small  heaps  on  the  field 
several  weeks  before  it  is  used.  Samuel  F  West. 
Columbia ,  Ci.,  May  3,  1853. 

Investments  in  Weeds. 

It  is  some  sfx  thousand  years  since  weeds 
became  a  serious  and  positive  evil;  yet  if  we 
should  judge  from  the  undisputed  empire  "which 
they  appear  to  have  obtained  on  some  men’s 
domains,  we  should  very  naturally  suppose  that 
this  long  period'  had  not  been  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  fact.  Elders,  thistles,  mulleins,  johnswort, 
red  root,  chess,  cockle,  fox-tail,  pig- weed,  mus¬ 
tard,  ox-eye,  &c  ,  consume  as  much  of  the  strengh 
of  the  soil  on  some  single  farms,  as  would  furnish 
grain  for  the  family’s  yearly  supply.  We  have 
heard  of  many  bad  investments  of  capital,  from 
the  South  Sea  scheme,  a  century  or  more 
ago,  down  to  the  multicaulis  speculation  of  a  later 
day,  and  railroads  whose  only  dividends  were  the 
old  iron  originally  used  in  making  them.  But 
South- Sea  bubbles,  multicaulis  humbugs,  and 
grass-covered  railroads  have  not  consumed  a  tithe 
of  the  money  lost  every  year  by  the  mighty  legions 
of  foul  materials  in  the  shape  of  weeds,  which  are 
secretly  and  openly  devouring  the  strength  of  the 
soil  in  all  quarters  of  this  round  globe,  wherever 
cultivation  has  turned  up  the  soil  to  the  sun. 

We  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  new  on  the 
subject  of  an  evil  that  existed  even  ‘ 1  before  anti¬ 
quity  appears  to  have  begun  ff  but  perhaps  we 
may  make  a  few  suggestions  of  some  use,  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  weeds  are  approaching 
the  height  of  their  vigor,  and  to  which  the  wetness 
of  the  season  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has 
imparted  unusual  strength. 

“How  shall  we  destroy  them?”  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  question,  but  there  is  no  “royal  road” 
to  their  eradication;  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
vigilance  and  labor.  There  are,  however,  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  attack — some  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive,  and  others  comparatively  expeditious  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  It  is  our  present  object  to  point  out 
some  of  these. 

When  weeds  are  newly  introduced,  and  when 
only  a  few  scattered  plants  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  may  be  easily  and  thoroughly  root¬ 
ed  out  by  the  hand  or  hoe.  But  when  they  have 
multiplied  from  a  few  to  millions — when  the  num¬ 
bers  become  swollen  like  the  little  rill  to  the  mighty 
river,  such  a  retail  attempt  would  be  as  futile  as 
trying  to  dip  out  the  waters  of  Niagara  with  a 
quart  cup.  In  such  instances,  we  are  to  look  for 
some  means  of  making  a  wholesale  sweep  of  them. 
These  means  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  weed 
against  which  the  war  is  declared. 

Red-root ,  often  called  pigeon  weed  from  the  sup¬ 
position  that  migrating  pigeons  have  dropped  the 
seeds  in  their  flight,  has  of  late  years  nearly  ruined 
innumerable  wheat  fields.  When  the  numbers 
are  few,  they  are  very  readily  destroyed,  by  pul¬ 
ling  them  up  early  in  the  season.  Some  careful 
farmers,  by  a  few  day’s  annual  labor,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  their  fields  nearly  clear  of  them. 
But  they  often  increase  two  or  three  hundredfold 
annually;  so  that  one  plant  will  produce,  say  two 
hundred  the  second  year,  forty  thousand  the  third, 
eight  millions  the  fourth,  sixteen  hundred  millions 
the  fifth,  and  so  on  in  this  interesting  ratio.  The 
hard  and  stony  seed  will  remain  inert  for  years  in 
the  soil,  and  as  each  subsequent  plowing  brings  it 
up  to  the  surface,  will  produce  successive  crops. 
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After  it  has  once  obtained  large  possession  of  a 
field,  it  is  folly  to  think  of  weeding  by  hand.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  discontinue  the  culture  of  wheat, 
and  resort  for  several  years  to  autumnal  and 
spring  plowing,  in  connection  with  annual  crops, 
and  hoed  ones,  as  frequently  introduced  in  the 
rotation  as  practicable. 

The  Canada  Thistle,  unlike  the  red-root,  in¬ 
creases  mainly  by  the  extension  of  its  roots,  and 
hence  the  great  object  in  effecting  its  destruction, 
is  to  cut  off  all  supplies  through  the  leaves,  and 
reduce  it  by  it  by  famine.  If  the  growth  of  the 
foliage  can  be  completely  prevented  for  a  few 
months,  every  portion  of  the  roots  will  necessarily 
perish  and  decay.  On  heavy  and  compact  soils, 
clear  of  stones  and  stumps,  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  may  be  effected  in  tire  most  complete  man¬ 
ner  in  a  single  season,  by  turning  the  thistles  un¬ 
der  about  once  a  month  by  deep  plowing.  Any 
other  way  of  smothering,  such  as  cutting  every 
plant  twice  a  week  just  below  the  surface,  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  thick  coat  of  tan,  sawdust,  or  with 
slabs,  will  accomplish  the  purpose;  but  plowing  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  wholesale  mode.  On  stony 
or  gravelly  soils,  it  will  generally  be  found  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  must  be  combined  with  constant  hoeing 
or  other  efficacious  remedies,  previous  to  which 
seeding  with  grass,  sowed  very  thickly,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  turf,  will  be  of  great  service.  Mow¬ 
ing  just  at  the  period  of  blossoming,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  plant  at  that  time  has  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  root,  has  been  repeatedly  recommend¬ 
ed,  but  unfortunately  is  but  a  partial  remedy, 
as  there  are  great  numbers  of  roots  and  new  plants, 
forming  at  all  stages  of  growth  up  to  this  time, 
and  which,  had  the  plants  been  cut  or  smothered 
while  yet  small,  could  have  made  no  progress. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  with  the  modes  of 
destroying  other  weeds,  because  all  of  them  may 
be  included  under  the  same  two  heads,  represented 
by  the  red  root  and  Canada  fhistle — one,  increas¬ 
ing  by  seed,  the  other  by  extension  of  root.  Those 
which  prevail  most  in  pastures  and  meadows,  are 
commonly  best  exterminated  by  a  rotation  of  such 
crops  as  do  not  favor  their  increase ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  others  are  checked  or  smothered 
by  a  heavy  seeding  with  grass.  With  some,  as 
chess,  cockle,  8tc.,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to 
sow  clean  seed.  Chess  is  remarkably  insidious  in 
the  numberless  ways  in  which  its  seeds  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil,  besides  its  rapid  increase  under 
favorable  circumstances,  which  has  in  some  in¬ 
stances  been  five  thousand  fold  in  a  single  season, 
making  five  thousand  plants  the  second  season, 
twenty-five  million  the  third,  over  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  million  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  provided  every 
facility  is  given  to  its  growth.  Wild  mustard,  like 
red  root,  increases  by  seed,  which  if  buried  deep, 
will  remain  dormant  a  long  period,  ready  to  spring 
into  life  when  the  soil  is  turned  up;  but  being  an 
annual,  instead  of  a  biennial  like  red-root,  annual 
sown  crops  are  not  favorable  to  its  destruction,  but 
it  is  best  effected  by  hoed  crops,  or  by  frequent 
plowings  and  harro wings. 

The  scythe,  the  hoe,  the  plow,  and  the  cultiva- 
tor,  if  kept  in  motion,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
great  exterminators  of  weeds,  but  there  are  certain 
crops  that  often  prove  powerful  auxiliaries.  Dense 
grass  is  unfriendly  to  nearly  all  weeds;  buckwheat 
often  exerts  a  cleansing  effect  on  perennial  rooted 
creepers,  by  its  smothering  influence,  besides  the 
mellowing  tendency  of  its  deep  roots;  but  we  have 
never  seen  anything  equal  to  corn  sown  in  thick 


drills,  in  reducing  both  annual  and  perennial 
weeds,  as  well  as  the  tenaoious  grasses.  SdWn  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre  in  furrows  three 
feet  asunder,  and  then  covered  with  the  harrow; 
dressed  with  the  one-, horse  cultivator  when  a  foot 
high,  with  no  hoeing,  it  has  left  the  land  in  au¬ 
tumn  as  clean  as  a  newly  plowed  field,  which  with¬ 
out  its  effectual  shade  would  have  presented  an 
unbroken  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  as  thick  as  they 
could  grow.  — *s> — 

To  Clean  Chess  out  of  Seed  Wheat. 


We  commend  the  following  to  every  wheat- 
grower  who  believes  that  wheat  will  turn  to  chess. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  writer  (and  many  others 
have  done  the  same  thing,)  has  eradicated  chess 
from  his  farm,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  popular  belief  that  “  chess  is  only  degenerated 
wheat.”  We  have  given  great  attention  to  this 
matter  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  wheat  to  chess;  and  the  result  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  has  convinced  ns  that  no  such  in¬ 
stance  af  transmutation  ever  did  occur.  We  have 
often  alluded  to  it,  because  we  believe  the  point 
one  of  great  practical  importance',  for  so  long  as 
a  man  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
he  will  not  take  the  pains  necessary  to  extirpate 
chess  from  his  grounds. 

Messrs,  Editors — I  have  thought  of  sending 
you  something  like  the  following,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  over,  but  always  put  it  off.  To 
clean  all  the  chess  out,  take  the  riddles  out  of  the 
fanning  mill,  leaving  the  screen  in — take  off  the 
rod  that  shakes  the  riddles  and  screen;  pour  the 
wheat  slowly  into  the  hopper  with  a  basket  or  a 
half-bushel ;  turn  the  mill  a  little  quicker  than  for 
ordinary  cleaning,  and  every  grain  of  chess  will 
be  blown  out.  unless  where  three  chess  seeds  stick 
together,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
top  seeds. 

If  every  farmer  will  clean  his  seed  wheat  in 
this  way,  I  will  warrant  that  -wheat  will  never 
turn  to  chess  after  the  land  is  once  clear  of  it  ; 
but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  get  the  farmer  to  try 
it.  It  is  too  simple  to  be  believed.  I  have  seen 
some  men  who  stand  high  as  agriculturists,  whom 
I  could  not  make  believe  it,  until  I  went  to  their 
barns  and  showed  them  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
that  effectually.  This  fact  itself  is  worth  much 
to  wheat  farmers,  if  they  will  only  try  it.  Two 
men  will  clean  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  hour. 
If  the  wheat  is  light,  say  weighing  from  50  to  55 
lbs.  per  bushel,  considerable  wheat  will  blow  away 
with  the  chess;  but  with  such  wheat  as  we  raise 
here,  weighing  from  60  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel, 
little  if  any  of  the  -wheat  will  be  blown  out.  In 
some  cases  it  is  better  to  raise  the  hind  end  of  the 
fanning  mill  about  two  inches  from  the  floor;  more 
wind  can  be  given,  and  not  blow  awray  the  wheat. 
Every  man  that  tries  this  will  find  it  answers,  and 
every  reader  of  your  paper  should  tell  his  neigh¬ 
bor  that  don’t  read. 

I  have  not  raised  a  wine-glassful  of  chess  in  more 
than  twenty  years.  Before  that  I  had  lots  of  it, 
and  was  sure  wheat  turned  chess. 

A  very  extensive  wheat  raiser  has  agreed  to 
come  this  fall,  and  make  a  part  of  one  of  my 
fields  grow  chess  without  sowing  it,  for  which  I 
have  agreed  to  give  him  the  remainder  of  my  crop. 
He  may  destroy  the  wheat,  but  chess  he  cannot 
make  it.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva ,  May 
30,  1853. 
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Scenery  and  Agriculture  of  Albany  County. 


The  annexed  notes  of  a  tonr  through  this  coun¬ 
ty,  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  several  towns,  by  the  re¬ 
cently  organised  County  Ag.  Society; 

A  tour  through  all  the  towns  in  Albany  county 
has  disclosed  two  prominent  facts,  which  were  un¬ 
known  before  to  us,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  is,  that  the  scenery  of  the  county  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  of  so 
varied  a  character,  that  one  cannot  weary  of  it. 
There  are  the  rich  meadows  along  the  banks  of 
the  Normanskill,  little  isolated  hills  jutting  up  in 
solitary  beauty,  and  then  again  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  mountain  range,  stretching  away  for 
miles,  in  bold,  mural  declivities,  and  supporting  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  a  mass  of 
verdure  unrivaled  in  any  portion  of  our  land. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  Helderbergs,  as  you  wind 
your  way  near  their  base,  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  view  from  their  summit.  The  Catskill 
mountains  form  a  splendid  back-ground  to  the 
landscape  in  one  direction,  while  the  undulating 
country  between,  spotted  here  and  there  with 
groves,  farm  houses,  and  cultivated  fields,  made, 
in  the  light  of  a^clear  May  day,  a  most  lovely  pic¬ 
ture.  The  country  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  can  be  seen  reaching  away  into  the  blue  dis¬ 
tance,  and  on  every  side  there  is  something  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  aftaken  admiration. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  our  purpose  to  speak  of 
the  scenery,  as  of  the  agricultural  aspect  of  the 
county,  and  here  we  notice  the  second  fact  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  that  Albany  county  af¬ 
fords  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  state, 
and  that  a  measure  of  care  will  develop  its  resour¬ 
ces  to  a  degree  quite  unprecedented  in  its  agri¬ 
cultural  history.  For  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  Albany,  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  soil  is 
of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  and  with  underdraining 
might  all  be  made  productive.  The  low  places 
where  the  water  stands  and  ruins  the  crops,  could 
by  draining,  be  changed  into  warm,  strong  soil. 
As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the  soil  changes 
to  a  rich  loam,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale,  of  which  the 
mountains  are  composed,  and  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
many  curiosities  which  are  to  be  seen  at  every 
step,  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  glance  at.  But 
we  doubt  whether  a  more  fertile  soil  than  that 
which  lies  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  as  yon  rise  towards  the  Helderbergs.  can 
be  found  in  the  state.  The  land  up  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  hills  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  there  is  less  waste  territory  than  in  most 
counties.  In  some  sections,  ledges  of  rock  crop 
out  or  lie  very  near  the  surface,  which  makes  the 
soil  rather  shallow,  but  yet  of  sufficient  depth  to 
afford  good  pasturage.  Some  of  the  finest  farms 
we  have  ever  seen,  whether  situation  and  general 
appearance,  or  richness  and  variety  of  soil  be  con¬ 
sidered,  may  be  found  in  Bethlehem,  New-Scot- 
and  Coeymans,  while  Watervliet  and  Guilder* 
land  are  in  no  respect  inferior.  The  towns  of 
Westerlo,  Rensselaerville,  Berne  and  Knox,  fur¬ 
nish  many  excellent  grazing  and  grass  growing 
farms  5  and  in  most  instances,  the  land  which  is 
called  u  too  cold  and  sour”  for  tillage,  might  be 
made  the  best  land  by  draining  and  cultivation. 


In  the  first  named  towns  we  were  informed  that 
farms  were  valued  at  from  $60  to  $85  per  acre, 
and  in  some  instances  could  easily  find  purchas¬ 
ers  at  higher  prices.  In  the  last  named,  land  is 
held  considerably  lower,  owing  to  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  market,  and  local  causes  ■  but  very 
many  farms,  for  general  purposes,  are  fully  equal 
to  any  in  the  county. 

The  finest  stone  for  building  purposes  and  walls, 
abounds  in  the  county,  and  can  be  procured  at  a 
slight  expense.  Upon  some  farms,  stone  walls 
were  the  only  fences  to  he  seen,  and  we  could  not 
but  admire  the  solid,  substantial  appearance  which 
they  present.  In  many  cases  these  fiat  stones 
might  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  drains  instead 
of  tiles. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  quite  a  number 
of  farmers  are  beginning  to  underdrain  their  land, 
and  in  all  cases  the  results  have  been  such  as  to 
induce  them  to  continue  the  work  as  fast  as  other 
farm  labor  will  permit.  In  some  instances,  the 
increase  of  crops  in  the  first  two  years  has  more 
than  paid  the  entire  expense  of  laying  the  tile, 
while  the  soil  is  claimed  to  be  doubled  in  intrinsic 
value.  Mr.  ^avid  Calaean,  of  New  Scotland, 
the  enterprising  vice  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  for  that  town,  is  improving  his  excellent 
farm  by  underdraining,  and  we  also  saw  here  the 
most  approved  agricultural  implements,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  not  in  very  general  use  in  most 
parts  of  the  county.  Other  individual  instances 
of  spirit  and  success  might  be  mentioned,  but  in  a 
hasty  tour  we  did  not  take  notes  sufficiently  in 
detail  to  make  such  narration  interesting. 

The  appearance  of  thrift  which  pravails  in  the 
county  surprised  us.  We  saw  very  few  neglected 
farms,  decrepid  fences  and  dilapidated  buildings. 
On  the  contrary,  the  farm  houses  are  generally 
neat  and  commodious,  and  frequently  tasteful, 
the  barns  and  outbuildings  are  capacious,  and  give 
indubitable  evidence  that  the  farms  produce  the 
wherewithal  to  fill  them .  Wherever  a  new  dwell¬ 
ing  has  been  erected  ,it  is  invariably  in  a  style  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  prevails  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  and  considerable  taste  is  manifested  in 
the  disposal  of  trees  and  shrubbery  around  the 
best  residences.  Such  improvments  are  pleasing 
indications  of  the  competence,  and  also  of  a  degree 
of  refinement.  There  is  something  contagious 
about  taste,  and  we  expect  to  see  a  constant  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year. 

Though  we  were  pleased  to  learn  that  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  in  the  county  are  becoming  owners 
of  their  soil,  and  are  money  lenders  instead  of 
money  borrowers,  there  are  comparatively  few 
farms  which  are  cultivated  with  that  care  and 
skill  which  are  necessary  to  the  highest  profit, 
and  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
lack  of  ambition  and  emulation  among  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  and  the  want  of  imfbrmation  on 
subjects  of  agricultural  reform  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  the  hold-backs  to  progress.  But  evidences  of 
increasing  spirit  and  a  true  farmer's  pride  are  not 
altogether  lacking,  and  we  trust  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  which  has  just  been  formed,  will  do 
much  to  awaken  the  attention  and  direct  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  farmers  to  higher  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  over-estimate  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  in  saying  that  Albany  county  can  grow 
as  large  crops,  and  furnish  as  marked  examples 
of  superior  culture  as  any  county  in  the  state,  if 
the  resolution  to  develop  her  resources  be  at  once 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect.  That  such  a  de- 
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termination  exists,  the  annals  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  state  of  New- York  will  shortly  show. 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched  our  impressions 
of  Albany  county,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
correct  the  somewhat  prevalent  notion  that  it  is 
inferior  in  soil  to  its  sister  counties,  and  also  en¬ 
courage  the  farmers  to  greater  activity  in  making 
the  agriculture  of  the  eounty  what  it  should  be. 

Couch  Grass. 


This  weed,  known  also  as  the  quack,  quitch, 
and  twitch  grass,  { Triticum  repens,)  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  one  of  our  worst  weeds,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  its  eradication,  as  usu¬ 
ally  treated.  It  often  happens,  when  the  ground  is 
occupied  with  hoed  crops,  and  the  season  is  wet, 
that  hoeing  and  cultivating  instead  of  destroying, 
cuts  and  tears  the  roots  into  thousands  of  pieces, 
every  one  of  which  forms  a  new  plant,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  more  troublesome  even  than  the 
Canada  Thistle.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  eradi¬ 
cation  is  to  plow  the  ground  during  the  dryesfc 
part  of  the  season,  and  then  rake  out  the  roots 
with  a  spring-tooth  horse  rake ;  they  are  deposited 
in  piles,  and  when  decayed,  form  a  good  manure. 
A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Mark 
Lane  Express ,  states  that  the  couth  grass  draws 
largely  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  no  good  crop  can  ever  be  grown  where  it 
flourishes, — and  for  this  same  reason  it  constitutes, 
when  decayed,  an  excellent,  manure-  adding, 
“  we  do  not  know  a  better  manure  for  turneps 
than  decomposed  couch,  if  Saturated  with  a  little 
tank  liquor ;  and  we  have  seen  very  fair  turneps 
grown  with  decomposed  couch  alone.  In  the 
state  first  mentioned,  we  have  tried  it  with  success 
against  town  dung,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  it  were 
collected  and  carefully  put  by,  it  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  auxiliary  to  the  waste  manures  of  the  farm ; 
hut  it  would  be  the  second  year  before  it  would 
be  safe  to  apply  a  plant  whose  vital  powers  are  so 
extensive  and  tenacious.”  No  analysis  has  been 
yet  made  of  this  plant,  but  the  subject,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  ,  is  about  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Prof.  Way. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Cultivator.,  E.  Marks, 
of  Onondaga  count}’-,  describes  a  very  successful 
experiment,  by  which  several  acres  occupied  with 
a  “  perfect  mat  ”  of  this  grass  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  season  by  successive  plowing — that  is, 
on  the  smothering  system,  known  to  be  so  effect¬ 
ual  with  the  Canada  Thistle.  In  the  spring,  he 
plowed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards  gave  the  ground  a  thorough  harrowing. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  began  to  appear  above  the 
surface,  he  plowed  and  harrowed  again.  The 
operation  was  repeated  several  times,  each  succes¬ 
sive  plowing  being  deeper  than  the  preceding,  un¬ 
til  a  depth  of  ten  inches  was  attained.  Not  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  weed  was  afterwards  seen.  The  whole 
field  where  this  experiment  was  performed,  con¬ 
tained  48  acres  ;  it  was  sown  to  wheat  and  yielded 
an  average  rate  of  32  bushels  per  aere ;  but  the 
heaviest  portion  was  that  where  the  couch  grass 
grew,  and  which  had  been  subjected  to  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  plowings.  — — 

The  mor<2  we  satisfy  the  demands  of  conscience, 
the  stronger  they  become.  Love  and  religion  are 
here  like  the  sun.  By  mere  daylight  and  torch¬ 
light,  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  pure  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  a  single  particle;  but  let  in  a  sunbeam, 
and  how  much  dust  and  motes  are  hovering  about. 


Sheep  Shearing  Festival. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Sheep  Shearing  of 
A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  which  is  given  ir. 
another  page  of  this  paper,  though  in  itself  very 
important,  is  not  the  whole,  or  the  most  generally 
attractive  part  of  a  farmer’s  festival.  We  are  well 
aware  that  very  many  are  ready  to  say  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  lrankee  shrewdness  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  such  gatherings;  and  we  admit  the 
fact;  but  after  all,  results  farther  reaching  than 
individual  profit,  grow  ultimately  out  of  them. 
The  public  are  reliably  informed  of  the  exact  yield 
of  wool  from  a  flock  of  pure  bred  sheep,  and  thus 
have  the  means  of  knowing  the  real  profit  to  be 
derived  from  them.  The  tendency  of  all  accurate 
experiments  is  to  promote  care  in  the  management 
of  business,  and  to  stimulate  exertion.  And  no 
occupation  is  so  much  in  need  of  an  impulse  in 
this  direction  as  farming,  and  nothing  will  be  so  ef¬ 
fectual  in  this  respect  as  actual  example.  Private 
success  always  prepares  the  way  for  more  extend¬ 
ed  trial,  and  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual  to 
promote  his  own  interest,  have  very  frequently 
resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of  measures  cal¬ 
culated  to  benefit  the  entire  public. 

Another  reason  why  these  occasions  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good,  is  that  farmers  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  them,  and  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
body  of  men  having  common  interests  and  aims, 
common  experience  and  trials,  and  also  common 
pleasures  and  rewards.  The  lords  of  the  soil  are 
disposed  to  foster  a  kind  of  isolated  spirit,  and  to 
feel  that  every  man  lives  for  himself,  instead  of 
claiming  to  be,  as  they  might  be,  a  body  confede¬ 
rate,  acting  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  should  be  the  maxim  of  every  agri¬ 
culturist  to  make  farming  the  most  profitable  and 
honorable  employment,  and  his  farm  the  best  one 
in  the  land.  This  spirit  is  fostered  by  the  meeting  of 
farmers  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  views,  and  a  comparison  of  success. 
This  more  remote  effect  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  everything  which  tends  to  unite  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  to  strengthen  bonds  of  union  and  create 
new  ones,  should  receive  the  countenance  of  our 
farmers.  Those  who  attend  such  festivities  from 
mere  curiosity,  often  carry  away  an  impression 
which  will  be  lasting  as  time.  We  therefore  fully 
agree  with  the  sentiment  that  the  Sheep  Shearing 
Festival  is  founded  in  correct  notions,  and  may  be 
made  useful  in  promoting  the  wool  growing  inte¬ 
rests. 

Hyde’s  Hotel,  the  place  of  holding  this  Festi¬ 
val,  has  no  farther  attraction  in  point  of  location, 
than  that  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  lovely  valleys 
which  abound  in  Vermont,  where  green  pastures 
and  still  waters,  in  pleasing  combination  with  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  peaceful  residences,  and  church 
spires,  make  up  all  the  landscape.  It  affords  the 
comforts  of  a  quiet,  secluded,  country  home,  with 
the  luxury  of  an  excellent  table,  and  the  greater 
one  of  pure  air.  Mr.  Hyde  was  born  a  hotel 
keeper,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any  will  of 
his  own,  has  a  peculiarly  happy  manner  of  pleas¬ 
ing  every  one  in  his  own  way. 

The  shearing  took  place  in  a  building  near  the 
hotel,  and  the  monotonous  click  of  the  shears  was 
often  relieved  by  a  band  of  music  in  attendance, 
and  also  by  the  singing  of  the  ‘ 1  Ampbions,” — a 
quartette  company  who  have  some  celebrity  as 
vocalists.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  shearing 
was  completed  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
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of  Thursday,  June  2,  after  which  the  audience  as¬ 
sembled  around  the  veranda  of  the  hotel,  upon 
which  the  speakers  and  the  singers  were  seated. 
The  veranda,  and  the  rooms  within  hearing,  were 
crowded  with  ladies,  who  received  very  unqualifi¬ 
ed  compliments  from  the  speakers.  Ebgar  A. 
Ormsbee,  Esq.,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  announced 
that  a  song  had  been  written  for  the  occasion  by 
the  celebrated  Vermont  poet,  John  G.  Saxe, 
which  he  would  deacon  to  the  audience,  verse  by 
verse,  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way.  and  then  the 
Amphions,  assisted  by  Prof.  Wood  and  family  of 
Albany,  would  sing  it.  The  song  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  full  of  beautiful  allusions 
and  humor,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  failed  to 
receive  the  copy  of  it  which  was  promised  us,  and 
which  would  add  as  much  to  this  description,  as  it 
did  to  the  exercises.  In  the  absence  of  it  we  are 
compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  recollection,  and 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  speakers. 

After  the  singing  of  the  first  verse,  Mr.  Samuel 
Greely  of  Boston,  Mass.,  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  has  retained  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
youth  in  the  maturity  of  age,  made  some  happy 
remarks,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  beautiful  sce¬ 
nery  of  Vermont,  the  intelligence  and  prosperity 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  opulence  of  her  native  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  importance  of  developing  them. 
The  value  of  mental  and  moral  culture  was  made 
the  subject  of  remark  to  the  young.  Everything 
Mr.  Greeley  said  was  listened  to  with  marked  at¬ 
tention,  and  he  sat  down  amid  hearty  cheers. 

Judge  Keese  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  next  spoke 
of  the  early  history  of  the  state,  and  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  agriculture,  in 
the  facilities  for  transacting-  business,  and  for  ac¬ 
quiring  education,  and  ended  with  an  appropriate 
sentiment. 

A  verse  of  the  song  whieh  paid  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  “Green 
Mountain  Girls,”  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Pixley 
of  the  Amphions,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  beauties  of  female  cha¬ 
racter,  while  his  humorous  language  freed  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  excessively  sentimental. 

Solon  Burroughs.  Esq_,  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  choice  compliment  given  to  the 
Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  horses.  Every  state  has 
a  right  to  be  vain  of  something,  and  Vermont  was 
so  of  her  horses.  They  were  known  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  every  Vermont  boy  and  girl, 
youth  and  maiden,  man  and  woman,  knew  all 
about  their  merits.  The  speaker  introduced  some 
capital  strokes  of  wit  in  his  allusion  to  the  enthu- 
siam  which  prevails  in  the  state  with  regard  to 
the  “  fast  horses.” 

T.  C.  Peters,  Editor  of  the  Wool  Grower,  made 
an  amusing  speech,  in  which  praise  and  caricature 
were  mingled.  He  acknowledged  the  excellence  of 
Vermont  horses  and  sheep;  but  he  stigmatized 
certain  individuals  who  hailed  from  the  State  as 
“  sharpers.”  He  said  people  out  west  were  afraid 
to  trust  them,  and  advised  the  leaving  off  the  use 
of  “  Cornwall  finish  ”and  the  practice  of  honesty. 
Mr.  Peters  spoke  in  so  good  natured  a  spirit,  that 
no  one  could  take  offence,  and  closed  by  giving 
farmers  and  their  sons  and  daughters  very  sound 
advice. 

“  The  Golden  Fleece,”  was  the  theme  of  one  of 
Mr.  Saxe’s  verses,  the  mythology  of  which  was 
aptly  explained  by  Edgar  A  Ormsbee,  Esq.,  who 
made  a  practical  and  impressive  application  of  the 
idea  it  symbolises.  Jason  was  obliged  to  turn  his 


attention  to  breaking  cattle  and  plowing  the  land, 
before  he  could  recover  the  lost  treasure  and  win 
himself  renown. 

The  two  other  verses  of  the  song,  were  replied 
to  by  a  member  of  the  Amphions,  and  by  Prof. 
Wood  of  Albany,  but  for  want  of  the  song  itself, 
we  are  unable  to  report  their  remarks.  The  song 
was  well  sung,  and  received  with  hearty  cheers  by 
the  audience.  Immediately  after,  th6  following 
toasts  were  read  by  Solon  Burroughs,  Esq. 

Vermont — The  first  daughter  of  the  old  thirteen ;  she 
will  never  disgrace  the  family. 

Old  Addison — Noted  for  her  improvement  of  stock, 
may  her  wealth  keep  pace  with  her  enterprise, 

Rutland  County — May  her  agriculture  advance  with 
her  increasing  advantages. 

Rutland  and  Addison — Divided  in  name  only,  they 
are  united  in  interest.  May  they  become  as  famous  for 
farms  as  they  are  distinguished  for  natural  beauty. 

The  Improvers  of  Stock — Like  inventors  of  machine¬ 
ry,  at  first  hooted  at,  they  are  always  applauded  after¬ 
wards. 

The  Sheep  Shearing  Festival — Founded  in  correct 
notions,  may  it  become  an  established  holiday. 

A.  L.  Bingham — Though  absorbed  in  wool,  any¬ 
thing  but  wooley.  He  cannot  be  counterfeited  by 
ce  Cornwall  Finish.” 

John  A.  Taintor,  Solomon  W.  Jewett  and  George 
Campbell ,  Importers  of  French  Merinos — Posterity 
will  award  them  the  title  of  benefactors  of  their  race. 

“  Our  Native  Hitls,■ — Every  where  to  be  honored, 
but  first  and  foremost  the  “  Hill”  of  Blaek  Hawks. 

“  Our  Host’ '—Like  old  wine,  age  improves  his  flavor 
and  mellows  his  temper.  His  guests  never  want  “  Heid- 
sick.”  (Hyde-sick.) 

The  Albany  Cultivator  and  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man — The  first,  with  its  points  worn  brighter  by  age, 
stirs  deeply  the  soil  and  the  mind — the  second,  its  able 
coadjutor,  is  ever  welcome  at  our  farms  and  firesides. 

This  last  sentiment  was  briefly  responded  to  by 
Joseph  Warren,  who  thought  the  entire  Agricul¬ 
tural  Press  should  have  received  the  compliment. 
Agricultural  Journals  have  kept  pace  with  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  day,  and  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  the  farmer.  The  stability 
of  farming  interests  demands  a  like  character  in 
the  publications  which  advocate  and  influence 
them. 

Mr.  Bingham  then  announced  that  the  farmers 
interested  in  the  rearing  of  sheep,  would,  at  the 
State  Fair,  organize  a  “  Vermont  Sheep  Shearing 
Club,”  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  testing  the 
relative  merits  of  all  the  different  breeds-;  and  the 
audience,  who  had  given  patient  attention  for  more 
than  two  hours,  dispersed  to  see  the  display  of 
horses,  and  to  their  homes,  all  seeming  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  pioneer  farmer’s  festival. 

Co3t  of  Ruta  Bagas. 

Farmers  too  often  become  disheartened  at  the 
cost  of  raising  roots,  by  counting  the  cost  of  the 
crop  per  acre ,  and  not  the  cost  per  bushel.  When 
the  land  has  been  previously  well  cleared  of  weeds 
by  proper  tillage,  and  rendered  highly  fertile  by 
manuring,  there  is  no  crop  that,  can  be  so  cheaply 
raised  as  the  ruta  baga.  Judge  Buel  estimated  the 
average  cost  at  five  cents  per  bushel ;  and  in  no  case 
of  good  management,  and  especially  with  a  time¬ 
ly  destruction  of  the  weeds,  need  it  exceed  this 
amount.  We  observe  a  corroborating  experiment 
detailed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Genesee  Far-' 
mer,  bya  Connecticut  correspondent.  The  land — 
one-fourth  of  an  acre — was  an  old  meadow,  bro¬ 
ken  up  for  potatoes  the  preceding  year.  It  was 
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well  manured,  and  plowed  deeply  f  manured  again 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  plowed  one-half  as  deep  as 
before.  It  was  again  plowed  twice,  and  repeated¬ 
ly  harrowed.  Our  readers  will  recollect  we  have 
often  and  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  tho¬ 
rough  pulverization  and  mixing  the  ingredients  of 
the  soil,  and  the  large  crop  here  obtained  proves 
its  value.  After  these  bar  rowings,  furrows  were 
drawn  two  feet  apart,  and  four  loads,  {equal  to 
16  per  acre,)  of  rich  compost  drilled  into  them. 
The  soil  was  replaced  with  a  plow.  Over  these 
furrows  the  seed  was  planted.  The  plants  were 
properly  thinned,  well  hoed,  and  harvested  in  an- 
turan.  The  product  was  over  300  bushels,  or 
more  than  1,200  per  acre  5  and  after  counting  all 
expenses,  including  removal  of  stones,  four  plow- 
ings,  four  harrowings,  cost  of  manure,  planting 
by  hand,  hoeing,  harvesting,  and  rent  of  land,  the 
cost  per  bushel  was  hut  Jive  cents. 

Caterpillars  in  August. 

In  the  Cultivator,  a  year  or  two  since,  was  an 
account  of  the  ravages  of  a  caterpillar  or  worm 
among  the  trees  ef  Cayuga  county,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  by  David  Thomas, 
We  have  noticed  the  regular  periodical  appearance 
of  what  we  presume  to  be  the  same  species  during 
several  years  past.  They  are  of  a  dirty  ash  color, 
and,:  when  full  grows,  about  an  inch  long.  Like 
the  common  orchard  caterpillar  of  spring  they 
weave  a  web  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  they 
sally  forth  and  devour  its  leaves.  They  seem  to 
prefer  the  black  ash,  (Fraxinms  sambucifolia)  to 
all  other  trees,  next  hickory,  black  walnut,  and 
all  the  fruit  trees  in  common  cultivation,  seem  to 
be  highly  relished.  They  generally  eat  the  pa¬ 
renchyma  and  leave  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  espe¬ 
cially  of  apple  and  cherry  trees. 

In  the  years  1850  and  ’51,  they  were  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  certain  localities  in  Western  New-York. 
At  the  head  of  Honeoye  lake,  in  Ontario  eount3r, 
is  a  swamp  of  more  than  an  hundred  acres,  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees  which  are  mostly  black  ash.  These 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  during  the 
month  of  August  of  those  years  -  ash  trees  first, 
and  then  the  remaining,  until  all  were  naked.  On 
visiting  this  swamp  during  the  height  of  their  ra¬ 
vages,  a  confused  crackling  noise  was  heard  among 
the  branches,  caused  by  the  falling  caterpillars  and 
the  millions  of  their  moving  jaws  among  the  leaves. 

In  1850,  a  similar  swamp  near  Ezekiel  Birds¬ 
eye’s,  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  county,  shared  the 
same  fate.-  After  the  leaves  of  this  swamp  were 
destroyed,  they  went  into  an  adjoining  cornfield 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  more  than  two  acres  of  corn, 
reducing  the  crop  at  least  one  half.  Had  not  the 
ears  of  corn  been  partly  formed  when  they  entered 
the  field,  the  damage  would  have  been  much  great¬ 
er,  -or  rather  the  entire  crop  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  it  was,  the  ears  were  shivelled  and 
fodder  gone.  On  the  same  farm  they  crawled  to 
a  hickory  tree,  situated  in  a  field  about  forty  rods 
from  any  other  tree.,  which  they  divested  of  its 
leaves. 

The  last  season  they  were  less  abundant  than  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  at  least  increase.  Your  truly,  S. 
B.  Buckley.  West  Dresden ,  N.  Y. 


The  idea  of  producing  good  crops  without  manure  or 
tillage,  is  equalled  by  the  man  who  expects  to  draw  milk 
from  the  cow  that  has  not  first  been  fed,  or  to  raise  su¬ 
perior  calves  without  care  and  good  feeding. 


Patent  Bee  Hives. 

Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  inform  us,  which,  among  the  many  patent  bee¬ 
hives,  is  the  best  adapted  for  producing  honey.  T.  B. 
Vermont. 

We  have  made  some  observations,  and  conversed  with 
different  bee -raisers,  all  of  whom,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  bad  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  substantially, 
as  those  contained  in  the  following  statement  of  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  copied  from  a  former  volume  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society: 

“Ihave  seen,  examined,  and  used  several  different 
plans  of  Patent  Hives,  of  which  there  are  probably  30 
invented,  and  used,  more  or  less.  I  have-  found  all 
whieh  I  have  seen  unsatisfactory,  not  carrying  out  in 
full  the  benefits  claimed  for  them. 

* ‘  The  bee  works  and  lives,  I  believe,  solely  by  in¬ 
stinct.  I  do  not  consider  it  an  inventive,  or  very  in¬ 
genious  insect.  To  succeed  well,  its  accommodations 
should  be  of  the  simplest  and  securest  form.  There¬ 
fore,  instead  of  adopting  the  complicated  plans  of  many 
of  the  patent  hives,  I  have  made  and  used  a  simple  box, 
containing  a  cube  of  one  foot  square  inside— made  of 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  sound  pine  plank,  well  jointed 
and  planed  on  all  sides,  and  closely  put  together  per¬ 
fectly  tight  at  the  joints  with  white  lead  ground  in  oil, 
and  the  inside  of  the  hive  at  the  bottom  champered  off 
to  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick,  w  ith  a  door  for  the  bees 
in  front  of  4  inches  long  by  three -eights  of  an  inch  high. 
I  do  this  that  there  may  he  a  thin  surface  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  shelf  on  vrhich  they  rest,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  a  harbor  for  the  bee  moth.  (I  have  never  seen  a 
patent  hive  which  would  exclude  the  bee  moth,  nor  any 
one  so  well  as  this,  having  never  been  troubled  with 
that  scourge  since  I  used  this  tight  hive.)  On  the  top 
of  the  hive,  an  inch  or  two  from  the  front,  is  made  a 
passage  for  the  bees  of  an  inch  wide  and  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  to  admit  the  bees  into  an  upper  hive  for 
surplus  honey,  (which  passage  is  covered  when  no  ves¬ 
sel  for  that  purpose  is  on  the  top.)  For  obtaining  the 
honey  I  use  a  common  10  or  12  quart  water^pail,  in¬ 
verted,  with  the  hail  turned  over,  in  which  the  bees  de¬ 
posit  their  surplus.  The  pail  will  hold  25  to  30  pounds 
of  hone}7.  This  is  simple,  cheap,  and  expeditious ;  the 
pail  costing  only  20  to  25  cents,  is  taken  off  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  bail  re-placed,  and  the  honey  ready  for  trans¬ 
portation,  or  market,  and  always  in  place.  If  there  is 
time  for  more  honey  to  be  made,  (my  bees  made  2  pails 
full  in  succession  this  year)  another  pail  can  be  put  on 
at  once. 

“  Such,  gentlemen,  in  short,  is  my  method,  I  have 
kept  bees  about  20  years.  ^  I  succeed  better  in  this  plan 
than  with  any  other,  it  being  cheap,  simple,  convenient 
and  expeditious.” 


Manure  for  Roses. 


Thomas  Rivers,  in  his  last  Rose  catalogue,  says 
that  for  a  neat  surface  dressing  for  Autumnal 
Roses,  to  be  applied  late  in  spring,  wood  ashes  and 
guano  have  proved  most  excellent  fertilizers,  in  the- 
proportion  of  half  a  peck  of  guano  to  a  bushel  of 
ashes,  applying  two  quarts  of  the  mixture  to  each 
tree,  in  a  circle  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  round 
the  stem,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  undisturbed 
upon  the  surface.  The  ashes  retain  the  moisture 
from  the  dew  and  showers,  and  the  effect,  in  giving 
a  vigorous  growth,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  the 
flowers  in  the  autumn,  has  been  very  apparent. 
In  our  dryer  climate,  an  occasional  copious  water¬ 
ing  or  a  thin  grass  mulching,  placed  over  this 
compound  ,  would  doubtless  be  of  decided  benefit, 
and  during  dry  periods  would  in  fact  be  indispen- 
sible. 


Our  Country  Churches. 


N  a  village,  the  first  object 
that  attracts  attention  is  the 
church,  ana  trom  it  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  of  the  place  is 
formed.  There  is,  to  a  good 
degree,  a  just  pride  felt  in  the 
village  church.  It  is,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  allowed  to  he  the  expression  of  ideas 
of  taste*,  and  the  type  of  an  affection  which  should 
be  the  deepest  and  holiest  in  our  natures.  It  is 
a  public  recognition  of  the  great  truth,  “  there  is 
a  God,”  a  public  promise  to  worship  Him  and 
keep  his  commandments,  a  publie  testimonial  of 
love  for  the  Great  Supreme,  and  a  public  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  world  to  unite  in  worship  and  praise. 
The  law  of  taste  requires  that  the  outward  form 
of  the  church  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  embo¬ 
dy  these  ideas.  That  there  is  a  language  in  the  con¬ 
tour  of  a  building,  is  as  true  as  that  there  is  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  form  and  features  of  the  human 
face  ■  and  an  artist’s  power  can  speak  the  meaning 
into  blocks  of  stone,  and  make  them  convey  the 
thoughts  of  the  reverential  mind,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  devotional  heart.  The  pleasant  countenance 
of  one  person  assures  the  stranger  of  a  kind  heart 
and  a  sympathetic  nature ;  while  the  cold  and  for¬ 
bidding  look  of  another,  sends  a  chill  through  the 
veins.  We  often  say  that  virtue  and  benevolence 
are  written  in  the  features  of  one  man,  and  that 
vice  and  avarice  lurk  in  the  wrinkles  of  another’s 
face.  The  same  habit  of  observation  directed  to 
the  expression  of  buildings,  would  enable  one' to 
distinguish  at  once  their  characteristics,  and  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  appropriateness. 


But  no.  very  great  practice  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  churches  in  the  country  do  not  im¬ 
press  the  mind  with  the  ideas  we  have  mentioned. 
There  is  too  frequently  no  element  of  beauty  in 
them.  Hastily  constructed  in  no  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  cheaply  finished  as  conscience  would 
allow,  with  no  tasteful  surroundings,  they  stand 
in  open  space,  seemingly  deserted,  while  their 
frail,  tottering  spires  point  mournfully  to  the  sky. 
We  are  persuaded  that  ignorance  of  any  better 
mode  of  building,  rather  than  intentional  neglect, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  deplorable  condition  of 
our  eountry  churches.  They  have  been  imitated 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  rude  models  which  our 
early  church  edifices  furnished,  and  rural  taste 
has  never  come  in 'to  suggest  her  always  beautiful 
decorations,  nor  has  American  architecture  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  designs  true  to  the  idea  of  a  House 
of  Worship.  We  ask  for  nothing  classic,  nothing 
elaborate,  nothing  lavishly  expensive,  hut  we  wish 
to  see  edifices  appropriate,  simple  and.  beautiful. 
Some  deviation  from  right  lines  and  clumsy 
steeples,  some  adaptation  to  the  location,  and 
above  all,  some  trees  and  shrubbery  to  give  a  ru¬ 
ral  effect  are  particularly  desirable.  Why  not 
have  a  lawn  well  kept,  surround  the  ehureh,  the 
shade  of  our  forest  trees  overhang  it,  and  vines 
and  ivy  embower  it?  Every  hour  spent  in  deco¬ 
rating  the  grounds  about  the  church  will  deepen 
the  affection  for  it,  while  if  its  forbidding  appear¬ 
ance  be  onee  changed  into  one  winning  and  plea¬ 
sant.  the  lessons  which  fall  from  its  pulpit  would 
touch  many  hearts  now  insensible  to  the  beauties 
and  truths  of  goodness  and  piety. 

We  present  a  cut  which  may  suggest  some  idea 
of  the  harmonious  and  truthful  expression  which 
may  be  given  to  a  country  church,  but  even  this 
would  look  bare  without  the  trees.  It  is  to  he 
regretted  that  we  have  not  more  designs  of  the 
right  order.  A  promising  field  lies  open  to  the 
architect  in  this  direction. 
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Manufacture  of  Cheese. 


Che  fail!. 


Management  of  Cream. 


6.  II.  T.  inquires  how  to  manage  cream,  so  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  butter  can  be  obtained. 

From  my  short  experience,  I  draw  my  conclusions. 
The  cream  should  be  taken  from  the  milk  immediately 
after  the  milk  changes  or  sours,  and  before  the  milk 
thickens  or  curdles.  If  it  is  taken  off  while  the  milk 
is  sweet,  the  cream  should  stand  until  it  sours  a  little, 
before  it  is  churned;  and  while  standing  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  required  temperature. 

The  process  of  churning  should  be  very  steady,  and 
should  require  about  one  hour  of  time,  to  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  butter. 

I  do  not  think  there  could  be  much  gain  in  cooling  the 
milk  before  taking  it  to  the  milk  room.  Our  custom  is 
in  warm  weather,  to  open  the  door  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  warm  air  may  pass 
out,  and  the  cool  air  in.  The  room  should  be  kept  clos¬ 
ed  during  the  day.  I  think  a  damp  room  or  cellar  is 
actually  detrimental  to  the  raising  of  cream ;  because 
the  quantity  of  cream  is  less,  and  lighter  colored,  sof¬ 
ter  and  thinner,  so  much  so  that  it  easily  runs  through 
the  skimmer  while  skimming. 

The  cause  of  cream  becoming  hard  and  scaly,  is  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  blowing  upon  it,  or  a  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  room.  H.  T.  Richmond. 
Butternutts ,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Turneps  and  Milk. 

Having  seen  in  the  April  Ho.  of  the  Cultivator,  a 
recipe  headed  “  Turneps  and  Milk,”  for  removing  from 
milk  the  unpleasant  flavor  produced  by  feeding  turneps 
to  milch  cows,  I  thought  I  would  give  through  the  co- 
lums  of  your  paper  to  those  interested  in  this  matter, 
my  experience  on  this  subject.  Our  dairy  consists  of  15 
cows,  mostly  native,  varying  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
each  one  yields,  from  32  quarts  to  12  quarts  per  diem. 
During  the  past  winter  they  have  been  kept  mostly  in 
the  stables,  turned  out  but  once  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  for  fresh  air  and  water.  Their  diet  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  good  sweet  meadow  and  clover  hay,  and  tur¬ 
neps,  nearly  one  bushel  per  diem  to  each  cow.  Now  I 
am  coming  to  the  point.  To  prevent  the  turneps  from 
imparting  their  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  milk,  the  cows 
were  fed  with  them  morning  and  evening,  immediately 
after  each  milking,  for  this  reason — that  between  the 
hour  of  feeding,  and  the  following  milking,  sufficient 
time  elapsed  for  the  turneps  to  be  digested,  and  to  have 
passed  by  means  of  the  blood  through  the  system,  and 
carried  off  from  the  body  by  perspiration  and  their  drop¬ 
pings.  In  this  manner  our  dairy  has  been  kept,  and 
notwithstanding  the  milk  has  passed  a  number  of  as  de¬ 
licate  palates  as  you  can  And  in  the  country,  I  never 
heard  of  a  trace  of  turneps  being  discovered. 

Another  simple  method  of  removing  the  flavor  of  tur¬ 
neps,  where  farmers  have  the  necessary  means  and  con¬ 
veniences,  is  to  put  the  turneps  into  a  large  box,  with 
chopped  hay,  straw,  or  corn  fodder,  together  with  the 
meal  or  bran,  and  steam  the  whole  together  until  they 
are  soft,  and  until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  water.  By  this  process,  all  the  strong  unpleasant 
flavor  is  removed,  and  a  palatable  one  imparted. 

Besides  this,  I  have  found  by  experimenting  in  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows  warm  and  cold  food  through  the  winter, 
at  least  40  per  cent  difference  in  favor  of  the  warm 
steamed  food.  W.  F.  Sands.  Romulus ,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  6,  1853.  - - 


We  find  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of 
England,  “  a  detailed  account  of  the  making  of  Che¬ 
shire  Cheese,  by  Henry  White,”  for  which  a  prize  of 
$250  was  awarded  by  the  society,  which  we  propose  to 
transfer  to  our  pages,  believing  that  we  cannot  do  our 
cheese-makers  a  better  service,  long  as  it  is,  than  to 
copy  it  entire. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
Englishmen,  which  particular  county  or  district  is  the 
most  famous  for  the  making  of  cheese.  I  think,  if 
quantity  is  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  quality, 
the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  Cheshire,  as  there  can¬ 
not  be  less,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  than  12,000 
tons  made  in  that  county  annually ;  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  milk,  from 
which  cheese  is  made,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts — 
cream,  curd,  and  whey — into  which,  by  repose,  it  spon¬ 
taneously  separates ;  but  the  process  of  separating  the 
whey  from  the  other  bodies,  may,  as  in  cheese-making, 
be  accelerated  by  infusing  a  small  quantity  of  a  simple 
acid  extracted  from  cured  and  dried  maw-skins,  which 
have  been  previously  dissolved  in  warm  water.  This 
infusion  is  commonly  called  “steep,”  but  more  properly 
rennet. 

The  art  of  cheese-making  consists  in  the  complete  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  whey  and  in  the  proper  compacting  and 
curing  of  the  curd.  The  richness  of  the  cheese  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  proportion  of  cream  which  the  milk  contains. 
The  cheese  of  Cheshire  is  professedly  made  from  new 
milk,  or  milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been  taken.  It 
is,  however,  well  known,  that  in  many  dairies,  in  the 
morning  before  cheese-making,  a  small  quantity  of 
cream  is  skimmed  off  the  previous  evening's  milk  ;  this 
cream  is  either  churned  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  whey- 
cream,  by  which  there  is  obtained  a  better  quality  and 
greater  quantity  of  (so  called)  whey-butter.  It  may 
appear  singular  to  some,  that  any  portion  of  cream 
should  be  found  in  whey,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the 
means  used  in  Cheshire  for  extracting  it  are  very  simple. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
mode  employed  in  Cheshire  in  the  making  of  cheese,  I 
would  remark  that  this  Essay  is  founded  upon  my  own 
observations,  made  during  a  fifteen  years’  residence  in, 
and  intimate  connection  with,  that  county ;  which  latter 
is  still  existing.  I  have  long  felt  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  cheese-making,  with  a  desire  to  see  it  con¬ 
ducted  upon  more  scientific  principles,  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that,  were  such  the  case,  both  the  pocket  of  the 
producer  and  the  stomach  of  the  consumer  would  often 
be  more  agreeably  filled;  but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
supposed  from  this  remark,  that  I  profess  myself  con¬ 
versant  with  these  principles ;  my  information  being 
more  of  a  practical  nature,  and  as  such.  I  offer  it  to  the 
Society.  * 

Number  of  Cows  kept,  and  Produce. — The  number 
of  cows  kept  for  the  purpose  of  a  cheese  dairy  is  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  8  or  10,  or  more  than  70  or  80;  and  is 
of  course  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  farms — these 
average  about  90  or  100  statute  acres,  upon  each  of 
which  about  15  or  18  cows  are  kept.  From  18  cows,  a 
cheese  of  from  36  lbs.  to  54  lbs.  weight  is  made  daily 
during  four  or  five  months  of  the  summer.  The  annual 
produce  of  cheese  per  cow  depends  both  upou  the  quality 
of  the  animal  (with  the  mode  of  keeping  her)  and  of 
the  land,  or  rather  the  herbage.  I  have  known  many 
farmers  sustain  great  loss  by  not  feeding  their  cattle 
sufficiently  well  in  winter.  With  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  about  3  cwt.  of  cheese  (or  336  lbs.)  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  average  amount  made  per  annum  upon 
land  let  for  30s.  a  statute  acre ;  but  in  a  few  instances 
5  cwt.  (560  lbs.)  per  cow,  and  even  more,  is  sometimes 
made.  This  can  only  be  from  a  small  and  choice  stock. 

The  Season. — It  is  the  practice  amongst  farmers  in 
this  county,  to  arrange  so  as  to  have  most  of  their  cows 
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calving  in  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  and  so  soon 
as  the  calves  are  fed  or  diposed  of,  the  cheese -making 
commences,  and  continues  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  January  and  February  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained 
is  often  so  small  that  the  farmer  prefers  selling  it  in 
the  neighboring  towns  or  making  it  into  butter.  There 
are  however  instances,  in  large  dailies  (of  70  or  80 
cows) ,  of  cheese  being  made  throughout  the  year. 

Milking. — The  operation  commences  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  five  or  six  in  the  evening.  In 
this  county  it  is  the  practice  for  most  of  the  servants, 
both  men  and  maids,  to  assist,  and  for  the  cows  to  be 
milked  in  the  cow-houses  (called  here  “shippons”) 
all  the  year  round.  When,  as  is  usual,  there  is  one 
milker  for  every  six  or  seven  cows,  the  milking  seldom 
exceeds  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  milk  of  new-calved  cows  is  not  mixed  with  the 
other  until  about  four  or  five  days  after  calving. 

Offices  and  Utensils. — As  the  evening's  milk  is  sel¬ 
dom  made  into  cheese  until  the  following  morning,  and 
sometimes  in  small  dairies  (where  four  ‘ (  meals  ”  are 
used)  not  until  the  second  morning,  a  cool  “milk- 
house  ”  is  necessary ;  on  which  account  it  usually  occu¬ 
pies  that  side  of  the  farm-house  least  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  utensils  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  are  usu¬ 
ally  portable  shallow  earthenware  vessels  called  “  pan- 
mugs,”  and  in  some  dairies  leaden  or  zinc  coolers.  Most 
of  the  milk-rooms  have  lattice  or  wire  windows  for  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  floors  are  laid  in  a  sloping 
form  for  the  free  escape  of  the  cold  water  with  which 
they  are  daily  swilled  throughout  the  summer  months. 
If  precautions  of  this  nature  be  not'  attended  to,  there 
is  a  risk  of  the  evening's  milk  becoming  sour;  in  which 
case,  whatever  quantity  of  new  milk  be  added  to  it  in 
the  morning,  the  cheese  will  be  sour  also.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  temperature  of  as  near  50°  Fahrenheit 
as  could  be  maintained,  would  be  best  for  a  milk -house 
throughout  the  year.  The  dairy  is  generally  situate 
near  the  milk-house,  and  fitted  up  with  two  set-pans 
or  boilers — a  large  one  for  scalding  the  whey,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  heating  water.  The  “  cheese -presses  ” 
and  “ screw”  are  kept  within  this  room,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cheese-making  is  here  carried  on.  Some  farm¬ 
houses  are  not  provided  with  a  dairy,  and  the  cheese 
is  then  made  in  the  kitchen — this  is  commonly  the 
case  on  small  farms.  The  “  salting  and  drying  house  ” 
(often  one  and  the  same  room),  if  conveniently  situa¬ 
ted,  adjoins  the  dairy.  The  cheese  is  placed  here  on 
stone  or  wooden  benches,  salted  externally,  and  is  af¬ 
terwards  left  so  as  to  dry  gradually  before  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cheese-room.  By  some  dairy-maids,  this 
external  salting  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  room  is  then 
of  course  only  used  for  drying.  These  offices  are  all 
on  the  ground-floor.  In  some  eases  the  cheese  room 
is  over  the  dairy,  in  others  over  the  kitchen,  or  some 
other  room  wherein  a  fire  is  usually  kept,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  over  the  cowhouses  or  stables. 
Light  and  air  are  invariably  excluded,  either  by  a  cur¬ 
tain  or  shutters.  The  floor  is  either  of  plaster  (gyp¬ 
sum)  or  boards,  but  more  commonly  the  latter;  some 
of  the  larger  cheese-rooms  are  warmed  by  stoves,  or 
hotair,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  by  fire-places 
in  the  room  itself.  The  small  cheese-rooms  are  seldom 
supplied  with  artificial  heat,  except  what  is  gained  from 
the  rooms  below.  Some  cheese-rooms  are  occasionally 
found  to  be  in  the  summer  time  too  warm,  in  which 
case  the  cheese  has  to  be  removed  for  a  time  to  a 
cooler  part  of  the  house.  This  is  more  generally  ne¬ 
cessary  where  the  building  is  slated,  and  exposed  to  the 
noon-day  sun ;  but  is  seldom  or  never  experienced  where 
the  roof  is  of  thatch.  The  size  of  these  offices  is  of 
course  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  farm ;  where  30 
cows  are  kept  I  find  them  nearly  as  follows : — 

Yds.  Yds.  Square  Yds. 

Milk*-house, .  6  by  3  or  about  18 

Dairy, . 6  by  5  tc  30 

Salting  and  drying-house, .  4  by  5  “  20 

Cheese-room  over  dairy  and  dry¬ 
ing-house,  . .  10  by  5  (or  8  by  6)  50 

The  utensils,  excepting  those  I  have  described,  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 


Process  of  Cheese-making. — As  the  first  process — 
namely,  that  of  extracting  the  whey  and  salting — occu¬ 
pies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  five  to  seven 
hours,  it  is  found  most  convenient  to  commence  it  in 
the  morning.  This  being  the  case,  the  evening's  milk 
has  to  be  kept  all  night  in  the  milk-house.  In  the 
morning,  the  cream  having  been  skirr.med  off,  a  portion 
of  the  milk  is  warmed.  This  is  done  in  a  circular  flat- 
bottomed  brass  or  tin  pan,  floated  in  the  boiler,  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  which  has  been  previously  heated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  the  size  of  this  pan  is  about  20  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  8  inches  deep.  The  quantity  to  be  warmed  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather;  for  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  the  season  (say  March,  April  and 
May)  it  is  not  unusual  to  heat  as  much  as  half  the 
evening’s  milk  to  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit, 
and  this  heat  is  rarely  exceeded,  excepting  by  those 
dairymaids  who  wish  to  save  themselves  trouble  in  the 
after  process.  The  “  cheese-tub,”  which  is  similar  to 
a  brewing-tub,  having  been  placed  in  readiness  in  the 
dairy,  the  cold  milk  is  now  put  in  and  the  warm  added. 
Supposing  the  temperature  of  the  cold  milk  to  be  about 
50^,  and  the  warm  100°,  and  they  were  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  the  heat  after  mixing  would  be  75°,  or  some¬ 
thing  less;  but  in  warm  weather  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
it  reaches  70°.  I  have  known  instances  of  good  cheese 
being  made  in  summer  without  warming  any  portion  of 
the  evening's  milk ;  indeed  such  now  is  becoming  the 
general  practice.  In  very  warm  weather  some  dairy¬ 
maids  think  it  necessary  to  reduce  even  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  morning  s  milk.  The  cream,  which  is 
diluted  either  in  about  double  its  quantity  of  warm 
or  new  milk,  or  by  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
boiler  in  the  same  way  as  the  milk,  is  next  put  in.  I 
have  before  stated  that  it  is  customary  to  retain  a 
small  part  of  the  cream  for  butter;  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  considered  best  to  skim  it  off  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cream  before  diluting,  as  by  that  means 
the  froth  and  bubbles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  cheese,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  taken 
off.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  fixed  air , 
if  it  gets  mixed  in  the  curd,  has  been  found  to  be 
detrimental.  Since  warming  of  fluids  has  a  tendency 
to  dispel  this  fixed  air,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  conside¬ 
ration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  warm  the 
whole  of  the  evening's  milk  lo  the  required  tempera¬ 
ture,  rather  than  heating  a  part  of  it  so  high  as  1G0°. 
The  process  adopted  with  the  evening's  milk,  as  above 
described,  is  generally  finished  previous  to  the  time  of 
milking  in  the  morning;  but  if  not,  the  dairy-maid 
stops  and  completes  it  before  the  new  milk  is  brought 
in  from  the  cows.  This  new  or  morning’s  milk  is  then 
added  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve  placed  upon  the 
“  cheese-ladder  ”  over  the  cheese-tub.  When  the 
whole  is  thus  collected,  some  few  bubbles  are  invaria¬ 
bly  found  floating  on  the  surface ;  these  are  skimmed 
off  and  passed  through  the  sieve  to  break  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  now  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  heat  of  the  milk  preparatory  to  coagulation, 
as  the  milk,  if  at  a  proper  temperature,  should  now  be 
ready  to  “  set  together,”  that  is,  to  receive  the  rennet. 
This  heat  is  rarely  tested  by  any  other  thermometer 
than  that  of  the  dairymaid's  hand;  some  may,  and  I 
have  do  doubt  do,  determine  it  pretty  correctly,  but 
cannot  always. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  weather  it  is 
difficult  even  for  an  experienced  dairymaid  to  know  at 
all  times,  what  proportion  of  the  evening’s  milk  should 
be  warmed;  she  is  therefore  cautious  not  to  warm  too 
much,  until  the  morning's  milk  is  added  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  heat  ascertained.  If  it  be  deemed  too  cool, 
a  little  of  the  evening’s  milk  which  has  been  reserved 
is  then  warmed,  so  as  to  produce  the  heat  required; 
but  when  none  has  been  reserved,  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  taken  from  the  tub  after  the  admixture  of  the  two 
milkings  is  warmed  for  that  purpose.  Little  is  known 
amongst  the  farmers  or  dairy-maids  as  to  the  precise 
heat  which  is  best.  I  have  seldom  heard  the  subject 
named,  except  by  a  vague  comparison,  that  such  and 
and  such  dairies  were  made  colder  or  warmer  than 
others.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  farmers  whos 
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wives  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own, 
and  who,  I  believe,  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  cheese 
in  the  Manchester  market ;  chiefly  from  the  tendency 
of  the  cheese  to  green  mould.  I  know  little  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  these  parties  adopt,  but  I  understand  they 
make  their  cheese  “cold”— that  is,  set  the  milk  to¬ 
gether  at  a  low  temperature ;  and  I  am  also  inclined 
to  think  they  use  less  salt  than  others.  I  have  not 
solicited  the  privilege  of  prying  into  the  mysteries  pur¬ 
sued  in  these  dairies,  nor  could  I  expect  to  have  been 
so  indulged,  if  I  had,  especially  if  they  supposed  it  was 
for  publication.  It  is  said  these  parties  get  a  greater 
price  for  their  cheese  than  many  of  their  neighbors, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  they  make  quite  as  great  a  quantity 
per  cow.  But  the  real  price  obtained,  and  the  precise 
quantity  made  in  any  particular  dairy,  is  seldom  known 
beyond  the  farmer's  own  family  and  the  factor. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  I  have  tasted  some  of 
these  cheeses,  and  find  them  generally  very  good,  fair 
toasters,  and  without  coloring;  but  in  some  I  have  de¬ 
tected  a  slight  sourness;  from  this  cause,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  from  too  little  salt  being  used,  the  cheese 
will  not  keep  long  before  decomposition  takes  place. 
To  the  farmer  this  would  only  be  of  consequence  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  able  to  sell  the  article  at  the 
time  he  wished.  In  the  dairies  where  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  observations,  the  lowest  heat  of  setting 
the  milk  together  was  77°.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
those  who  make  a  so-called  cold-cheese  do  not  adopt 
much  lower  temperatures,  even  in  summer,  than  74°  or 
75°;  since  a  much  longer  time  would  be  occupied  in 
gathering  and  compacting  the  curd,  and  considerable 
risk  incurred  of  having  what  is  termed  a  sour  cheese. 

The  evening's  milk  in  the  tub  being  at  or  about  75°, 
as  before  stated,  and  the  milk  which  is  brought  from 
the  cows  90°  or  95°,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is 
then  found_to  be  somewhere  between  80°  and  85° ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  heat  at  which  milk  ought  to 
be  and  is  commonly  coagulated  ranges  between  those 
two  temperatures.* 

When  coloring  is  used,  which  is  not  so  extensively 
the  case  as  formerly,  it  is  put  into  the  milk  immediately 
before  the  rennet.  The  nature  of  the  article  used  for 
this  purpose,  I  propose  to  investigate  under  a  distinct 
head  in  the  Appendix.  The  quantity  of  coloring  is  in 
some  degree  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  milk ;  if  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cream  of  the  evening's  milk 
has  been  taken  out  for  making  butter,  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  coloring  matter  will  be  required  to  give  the 
cheese  that  appearance  which  is  found  necessary  to 
please  the  eye  of  the  consumer,  and  particularly  of  those 
residing  in  London  or  at  a  distance.  Annatto  (or  rather 
a  coloring  matter  which  goes  by  that  name )  is  the  arti¬ 
cle  used;  1  lb.  of  it  for  each  ton  of  cheese  is  a  mode¬ 
rate  calculation ;  this  would  be  after  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  75  lbs.  The  present  retail  price  of  the  “best 
real  Spanish  annato  ”  is  4s.  per  lb.  The  coloring  is 
prepared  and  applied  in  different  ways,  but  the  most 
common  is  to  take  a  piece  of  the  requisite  size,  to  fold 
it  in  a  small  bit  of  linen,  and  put  it  in  half  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  warm  water  the  previous  night.  By 
this  means  it  gets  sufficiently  dissolved.  When  the  in¬ 
fusion  is  poured  into  the  milk,  the  linen  bag  containing 
it  is  clipped  in,  and  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers  until  the 
coloring  is  all  discharged.  The  dregs,  if  any,  remain 
in  the  bag. 

The  rennet ,  or  steep  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  next 
added.  I  have  already  stated  in  the  introduction,  that 
this  is  an  infusion  made  from  the  preserved  stomach  or 
maw  of  sucking  calves,  thence  called  maw-skins  or  bag- 
shins.  A  recipe  for  preserving  the  skins  will  be  found 

*  Since  writing-  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  farmer  in 
Eddisbury  Hundred,  who  says  he  used  the  thermometer  du¬ 
ring  the  year  1841,  for  the  first  time,  and  that  the  heatheuni- 
formily  adopted  was  84°.  I  also  found  a  thermometer  at  an¬ 
other  dairy  near  this,  but  it  was  not  in  use.  I  was  allowed 
to  test  the  heat  of  the  milk  with  it.  and  found  it  78°;  this  was  in 
June.  The  precise  heat  at  which  milk  oughl  to  be  coagu¬ 
lated  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  cheese  making,  and 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  series  of  careful  and  judicious 
experiments  made  by  seientific  and  practical  parlies. 
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in  the  Appendix.  To  define  the  quantity  of  rennet 
sufficient  for  coagulating  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  maw-skins  vary  so  much  in 
quality.  When  the  farmer  is  laying  in  a  stock  for  the 
year,  he  generally  calculates  upon  a  dozen  of  skins  to  a 
ton  of  cheese.  In  using  them,  it  is  the  practice  often 
to  cut  two  skins  at  once.  Three  square  inches  taken 
from  the  bottom  (or  strongest  part)  of  one,  and  one  or 
two  inches  from  the  top  (or  weakest  part)  of  the  other, 
is  generally  found  sufficient  for  sixty  gallons  of  milk. 
These  two  pieces  of  skin  are  put  into  a  cup  containing 
about  half  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  some  part  of  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  used.  The  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  maw-skin  is  passed  through  the  sieve  in  to  the  milk, 
but  the  skin  itself  is  generally,  though  not  always,  kept 
out.  The  rennet  cup  is  well  scalded  before  being  used 
again.  I  have  been  told  that  some  farmers  make  a 
sufficiently  large  quantity  of  rennet  to  last  several 
weeks,  and  find  it  to  answer  better  than  making  a  small 
quantity  daily.  The  question  is,  will  it  keep  siccet  ? 

The  coloring  and  rennet  having  been  put  in,  the  milk 
is  well  stirred  and  left  to  coagulate.  It  is  usual  to  in¬ 
vert  the  skimming  dish  on  the  surface  of  the  milk — a 
practice  of  doubtful  propriety’,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
curd  immediately  under  it  does  not  attain  the  same  ad¬ 
hesiveness  as  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
what  is  commonly  called  slip  curd.  The  tub  is  now 
covered  up,  either  with  a  wooden  lid,  or  with  cloths  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  “cheese  ladder;”  these  assist  in  preser¬ 
ving  the  heat  of  the  milk,  and  protect  it  from  dust  and 
dirt. 

The  coagulation  (or  “  coming  ”)  is  generally  effected 
in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  far  as  my  own 
observations  extend,  I  am  led  to  think  that  an  average 
of  these  two  is  sufficiently  long,  if  the  proper  means  are 
used  in  effecting  the  formation  of  the  curd ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that,  ccctcris  paribus,  the  warmer  the  milk 
is  at  the  time  of  setting  together,  or  the  stronger  the 
rennet,  the  sooner  will  the  coagulation  take  place,  but 
the  curd  will  in  consequence  be  tougher,  and  less  in 
quantity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cooler  the  milk,  or  the 
weaker  the  rennet,  the  longer  will  the  curd  be  in  form¬ 
ing,  and  the  more  tender  its  quality,  but  its  quantity 
will  be  greater.  Bjr  attention  to  these  results  the  cheese- 
maker  may  soon  decide  when  too  much  or  too  little  ren¬ 
net  has  been  put  in  the  milk,  and  correct  the  quantity 
the  next  time.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  too 
much  rennet  has  a  tendency  to  impart  an  unpleasant 
flavor,  or  bitterness,  to  the  cheese. 

It  may  generally  be  expected  that  the  heat  of  the 
curd  when  formed  will  be  four  or  five  degrees  less  than 
the  milk  was  when  set  together;  and  it  is  desirable, 
particularly  in  cool  weather,  that  this  difference  should 
not  be  greater,  otherwise  the  subsequent  labor  will  be 
more  difficult.  To  determine  exactly  when  the  curd  is 
in  a  fit  state  for  what  is  called  “  breaking,”  requires 
some  practical  knowledge ;  with  attention  this  is  soon 
acquired.  The  point  is  generally  determined  by  gently 
pressing  the  surface  of  the  milk  with  the  back  of  the 
hand,  or  by  lifting  up  the  skimming  dish,  beneath 
which  the  curd  and  whey  will  distinctly  appear  if  the 
coagulation  is  complete.  Another  criterion  is  the  color 
of  the  whey,  which  should  be  of  a  pale  green, 
a*  [To  be  continued.] 


Profitable  Cow. — I  give  below  the  product  of  my 
cow  for  six  months  and  a  half,  commencing  the  first  day 
of  April,  1852.  The  account  was  most  accurately  kept. 
The  amount  of  butter  made,  301  lbs.,  at  17c,.  $51  17 

Milk  used  by  family, . . . . .  7  00 

Calf, . .  2  00 

$60  17 

Cost  of  keeping  in  pasture, .  5  00 

$55  17 

The  cow  is  five  years  old,  a  cross  of  the  native  and 
Durham.  She  has  the  appearance  of  doing  better  thi3 
year  than  last.  C.  C.  B.  Oswego,  May  9,  1853. 
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July. 


farteltitril  Dmrtment. 


Mulching. 


This  process/ although  known  and  practiced  for 
many  years  by  a  few  cultivators,  has  become  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  only  at  a  very  late  period..  It 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  hot  and  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  and  operates  chiefly  in  preserving  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  surface,  and  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds.  The  moisture  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  rains  and  dews  is  quickly  dissipated 
under  a  hot  sun;  and  if  this  surface  is  allowed  to 
become  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  living 
grass  and  weeds,  these  pump  out  of  the  soil  and 
throw  off  into  the  air  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
moisture  than  is  evaporated  by  a  bare  surface 
of  earth  only.  But  if  this  surface  is  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  old  straw,  hay  or  leaves,  the 
moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of 
weeds  prevented.  As  a  general  rule,  we  have 
found  it  most  advantageous  to  leave  the  surface 
bare  and  keep  the  soil  well  mellowed  till  near  mid¬ 
summer,  and  then  to  apply  the  mulching.  For  a 
covering  of  litter,  while  it  promotes  the  humidity, 
also  prevents  the  heating  of  the  soil,  and  in  this 
way  may  retard  early  growth  if  applied  too  soon. 
There  are  exceptions,  however;  one  in  the  case  of 
large,  deeply-rooted  trees  not  affected  by  nor  need¬ 
ing  mulching,  and  the  other  where  small  plants, 
which  are  removed  .in  summer,  need  the  careful 
and  constant  retention  of  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 
¥e  have  succeeded^,  with  scarcely  one  failure  in 
fifty,  in  transplanting  the  strawberry  in  the  drouth 
and  heat  of  summer,  by  simply  giving  the  surface 
a  mulching  of  two  inches  of  barn  manure,  and  on 
which  the  watering  was  poured  when  necessary. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  better  prevents  the 
ill  effects  of  baking  by  surface  watering,  than  a 
covering  of  this  sort  of  a  moderate  depth.  Mulch¬ 
ing  will,  however,  promote  moisture  in  the  soil, 
even  when  neither  artificial  nor  natural  watering 
is  given,  simply  by  arresting  such  as  rises  upwards 
through  the  earth.  In  one  instance  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  effect  was  furnished  during  a  very 
long  season  of  drouth,  which  injured  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  a  row  of  newly  transplanted  apple 
trees.  Their  leaves  had  already  begun  to  turn 
yellow,  and  growth  had  ceased,  but  on  coating  the 
ground  about  them  with  a  crop  of  mown  weeds, 
a  change  was  soon  effected,  and  in  three  weeks 
the  leaves  had  returned  to  their  deep  green  hue, 
and  in  some  instances  growth  had  recommenced. 
But  on  no  kind  of  tree  is  mulching  more  necessary 
than  on  newly  transplanted  cherry  trees.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  are  lost  every  season,  after  they  have 
commenced  growing,  by  the  drying  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer,  and  the  evil  is  sometimes  increased  by 
superficial  watering.  A  deep  mulching  will  gene¬ 
rally  prove  a  complete  remedy  if  seasonably  ap¬ 
plied. 

Some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject  were 
stated,  and  valuable  suggestions  made  at  one  of 
the  conversational  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  S.  Walker  remarked 
that  he  had  used  tan,  sawdust,  litter,  leaves,  &c., 
but  he  believed  short,  newly  mown  grass  one  of 
the  best  things, — he  had  mulched  a  great  deal 
with  it,  and  found  it  laid  close  to  the  soil.  He 


also  recommended  the  succulent  weeds  of  the  gar- 
den  or  roadside.  He  found  tan  and  sawdust  to  be 
useful  merely  by  retaining  the  moisture.  D. 
Haggerston  had  found  sedge  from  salt  marshes 
best,  particularly  if  cut  short :  a  good  watering 
upon  it.  made  it  lay  close  to  the  ground.  He  found 
it  excellent  for  strawberries.  He  had  also  found 
tree  leaves  excellent,  if  they  had  partly  decayed, 
so  as  not  likely  to  be  blown  away.  Old  hot-bed 
materials  made  of  leaves  and  manure  had  proved 
particularly  fine.  Several  spoke  of  the  ill  effects  of 
too  deep  a  mulching,  but  we  think  the  more  com¬ 
mon  error  is  in  spreading  the  covering  of  the  soil 
too  thinly. 

Mulching  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap  practice,  and 
the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  our  readers  may 
prove  by  varying  experiments  the  best  mode  of 
performance.  — — 

Thinning  out  Vegetables. 


It  was  Cobbett,  we  think,  that  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  the  ill  effects  of  thick  planting,  that  one 
cucumber  plant  in  a  hill  would  bear  more  fruit  than 
two,  two  more  than  four  and  so  on,  and  if  there 
were  fifty  plants  in. a  hill,  the  whole  of  them  put 
together  would  bear  no  cucumbers  at  all!  The 
truth  is,  there  is  a  much  greater  loss  in  allowing 
vegetables  to  stand  thickly  together,  than  most 
are  at  all  aware  of.  To  insure  a  crop,  plenty  of 
seed  is  sown,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  at  the 
proper  time;  but  when  thinning  day  arrives,  it 
requires  rather  more  nerve  to  commit  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  merciless  havoc  of  tearing  out 
nine-tenths  of  the  beautifully  growing  young 
plants,  than  most  persons  possess.  A  crop  of 
beets  has  just  commenced  forming  handsome 
bulbs,  precisely  one  inch  asunder  in  the  row ; 
certainly  something  of  the  boldness  of  the  surgeon 
it  needs  to  lay  nine-tenths  of  these  withering  in 
the  sun — cucumbers  are  just  beginning  to  throw 
out  their  runners  and  to  show  their  yellow  blos¬ 
soms,  and  it  seems  to  some  a  hard  matter  to  tear 
out  three-fourths  of  the  dozen  now  growing  in  the 
hill.  It  must  however  be  done — all  the  surplus 
plants  in  a  bed  of  beets  or  turneps,  or  in  a  hill  of 
cucumbers,  squashes  or  melons,  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  so  many  positive,  downright  weeds ,  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  rest  and  yielding  but  little 
or  nothing  themselves.  If  our  crops  are  to  be 
crowded  and  stunted,  we  would  quite  as  willingly 
have  it  done  with  pig- weeds  and  fox-tail,  as  to 
have  them  smothered  and  the  soil  exhausted  by 
weeds  of  their  own  species. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
ruta  baga  was  first  introduced,  we  could  invaria¬ 
bly  distinguish  the  crops  of  the  novice,  by  the 
thickly  growing,  half-developed  bulbs.  “  O!  but 
they  had  thinned  them  to  a  very  great  extent — 
they  had  cut  out  three-fourths,  and  reduced  them 
from  one  inch  to  four  inches  in  distance,”  whereas 
none  should  ever  stand  nearer  than  a  foot  to  each 
other,  if  the  soil  possesses  any  thing  like  a  fair 
degree  of  fertility ;  but  this  looked  too  much  like 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  could  not  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  The  finest  specimens  of  garden 
products,  which  we  see  exhibited  at  horticultural 
shows,  are  those  which  have  been  well  thinned 
and  allowed  every  opportunity  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  freely;  and  the  same  is  true  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  where  a  full,  rich,  and  luxuriant 
growth  and  bloom,  are  obtained  through  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle. 
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Insect  Repellers — Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

Our  readers  have  no  doubt  often  heard  of  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  repelling  insects  from  trees,  the 
application  being  made  by  plugging,”  and  the 
sulphur  being  diffused  through  the  sap,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  leaves  offensive  to  insect  depredators. 
The  use  of  quicksilver  has  been  similarly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  question  appears  never  to  have 
been  asked  whether  either  of  these  substances  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  being  carried  by 
the  sap  through  the  tree,  and  it  has  been  taken 
for  granted  by  many  that  if  so  diffused,  these  sub¬ 
stances  would  certainly  repel  insects.  No  doubt 
the  operation  of  boring  and  pounding  in  plugs 
would  sometimes  tend  to  drive  away  such  intrud¬ 
ers,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 
At  a  late  conversational  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Wight  stated, 
that  three  years  ago  he  bored  a  hole  into  an  ap¬ 
ple  tree,  poured  in  quicksilver,  and  plugged  the 
hole  tight.  One  year  after,  he  opened  the  hole 
and  found  the  quicksilver  (as  a  matter  of  course) 
in  the  same  state  and  in  the  same  quantity  as  when 
put  in ;  it  had  not  undergone  the  least  change  what¬ 
ever.  In  an  other  tree  he  bored  a  similar  hole,  and 
inserted  roll  brimstone;  a  year  afterwards  it  was 
opened  with  the  same  result  as  the  other  experiment 
— not  the  least  change  had  taken  place — the  sulphur 
remained  as  when  put  in.  The  truth  is,  no  other 
result  could  have  taken  place 


Destroying  Black  Ants. 

u  My  yard  and  flower  garden  are  much  infested 
with  black  ants,  to  the  destruction  of  some  roots 
and  some  shrubbery.  I  am  unable  to  drive  them 
away  by  any  method  I  can  devise  or  learn  of 
others.  If  you  can  direct  me.  you  will  confer  a 
favor.  S.  M.  B.  Hannibal ,  NT.  Y.,  May,  1853.” 

Not  having  been  much  troubled  with  black  ants, 
we  can  only  recommend  the  trial  of  the  following: 
With  a  smooth  crowbar,  pierce  the  ground  with 
several  holes  where  the  ants  are  most  abundant ; 
into  these  they  will  fall  and  be  unable  to  get  out. 
In  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
form  smooth  holes,  except  immediately  after  a 
heavy  rain,  or  artificial  flooding — on  clayey  soils 
it  will  be  very  easy.  A  few  quarts  of  hot  water, 
poured  into  the  holes,  will  make  short  work  with 
the  prisoners.  Cheap  tin  vessels,  six  inches  in 
height,  and  the  size  of  eave- trough  conduc¬ 
tors,  or  perhaps  wide-mouthed  vials,  set  into 
holes  thus  made,  could  be  more  perfect  traps,  and 
some  inviting  substance,  as  molasses  or  sugar, 
would  doubtless  assist  in  decoying  them .  The 
European  horticultural  journals  state  that  the 
tomato  plant  is  very  offensive  to  them,  and  that 
if  the  surplus  plants  which  grow  in  most  gardens 
are  pulled  up  and  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  places  in¬ 
fested,  the  ants  will  soon  retreat.  Whether  all 
the  different  species  would  be  similarly  influ¬ 
enced,  is  another  question. 

Cayuga  Horticultural  Society. 


President— H.  T.  Dickson. 

Yice- Presidents — P.  R.  Freeoff,  George  E. 
Barber,  John  Morse,  Oliver  W.  Wheeler. 

Cor.  Sec. — Horace  T.  Cook. 

Rec.  Sec. — S.  S.  Graves. 

Treasurer — John  S.  Clary. 


Clean  Cultivation  of  Trees. 


The  importance  of  a  deep,  mellow  soil  for  young 
trees,  kept  clean  by  constant  cultivation,  is  well 
understood  by  skilful  fruit-raisers,  and  should 
be  fully  appreciated  by  all,  and  acted  upon  at  the 
present  season  of  rapid  growth. 

Some  years  sipce,  T.  G.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth, 
N.  Y.,  well  known  as  a  v6ry  successful  culturist, 
informed  us  that  his  young  standard  trees',  which 
stood  among  his  smaller  trees  in  his  nursery, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  continual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  where  the  young  nursery  trees  made  hut 
little  draught  on  the  soil,  made  twice  the  growth 
of  those  in  a  field  of  beets,  which  were  kept  hoed 
well  through  the  early  part  of  the  season  only, 
and  which,  precisely  like  a  large  growth  of  weeds, 
drew  freely  on  the  soil.  A  similar  statement  is 
made  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  of  an  experiment  in 
sowing  carrots  between  the  rows  of  young  apple 
trees.  The  rows  of  trees  were  3^  feet  apart,  and 
a  single  row  of  carrots  was  sowed  between  them. 
Although  they  were  all  kept  clean  during  the 
summer,  yet  other  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
treatment,  without  carrots,  made  twice  the 
growth. 

The  owners  of  orchards,  in  their  great  anxiety 
to  get  something  in  the  shape  of  annual  crops  from 
the  land,  often  lose  ten  times  as  much  in  the  value 
of  fruit.  A  certain  farmer  (rather  uncertain, 
however,  in  this  instance,)  would  not  sacrifice  five 
dollars  worth  of  pasturage  by  plowing  up  and 
leaving  hare  the  ground  of  his' orchard,  although 
it  already  atforded  him  fifty  dollars  per  acre  in 
crops,  and  would  have  paid  him  over  one  hundred 
per  acre  in  better  fruit  and  more  of  it,  if  he  had 
only  kept  it  mellow  by  plowing  and  liarrowing. 
The  finest  market  peach  orchard  we  ever  saw,  in 
full  bearing  with  very  large  and  delicious  fruit, 
was  kept  as  mellow  as  an  ash-heap  the  season 
through,  and  no  crop  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
soil,  which  the  proprietor  found  by  far  the  best 
and  most  economical  mode  of  management  . 


The  Narrowed  Gardens  in  Cities 

A  great  deal  of  skill  may  generally  be  exercised 
in  making  the  best  use  of  such  materials  as  hap¬ 
pen  to  he  placed  in  our  hands.  Spending  a  few 
days  with  a  friend  in  one  of  bur  large  cities,  we 
were  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  vegetable 
growth  which  had  been  introduced  into  a  space  of 
25  by  30  feet  of  ground.  It -was  entered  from 
under  the  back  porch,  which  was  ten  feet  square; 
the  space  between  the  eaves  of  this  porch  and  its 
floor,  on  one  side,  was  covered  with  the  scarlet 
trumpet  honeysuckle  on  a  simple  trellis ;  from  the 
front  roof,  projected  a  trellis- work  drooping  roof, 
five  feet  wide,  on  which  a  Catawba  grape-vine  was 
handsomely  trained, — the  whole  presenting  much 
of  the  character  of  a  country  arbor.  The  ground 
was  surrounded  by  a  flower  border,  and  this  was 
separated  from  an  inner  flower  border,  by  a  walk 
passing  round  the  whole.  In  these  two  borders 
we  counted  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  different 
species  or  varieties  of  ornamental  plants,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  in  bloom,  and  a  part  of  them 
were  so  trained  as  to  cover  the  garden  walls  with 
verdure.  The  hack  offices  were  covered  with  one 
or  two  fruit  trees  by  fan  training,  and  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  Boursalt  rose  spread  over  a  surface  of  ten  feet 
in  width  and  twelve  in  height,  and  on  which  we 
estimated  the  number  of  about  800  roses  in  bloom 
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at  the  time.  The  roof  of  the  back  buildings  was 
surmounted  by  grape  trellises,  twenty  feet  above 
ground,  on  which  vines  were  trained,  forming  a 
a  handsome  sky  outline  for  the  back  view. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


hurt  them.  They  are  grown  from  the  roots  like 
potatoes.  Light,  good  soil  suits  them  best,  but 
they  will  produce  a  fair  crop  in  any  soil.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
kept  in  sand.  They  are  best  boiled  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable  with  white  sauce. 


Endive ,  or  Chicory — This,  for  salad,  takes  the 
same  place  in  winter  that  lettuce  occupies  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  when  well  grown  is  equally  valuable. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties;  the  one  is 
curled  and  narrower  in  the  leaf,  and  in  flavor  is 
bitter,  unless  it  is  well  blanched,  but  it  forms  a 
large  head,  as  fine  as  well  grown  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
The  other  sort  is  the  “  Esearole”  of  the  French, 
and  is  sweet  in  flavor,  with  a  wider  and  flatter 
leaf,  which  comes  earlier  in  the  season  but  does  not 
usually  form  so  close  a  head,  although  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  in  flavor.  Both  should  be  grown  in  quantity, 
the  latter  for  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  the 
Curled  for  keeping  in  a  cellar,  laid  in  close  together 
by  the  root  as  we  recommended  for  celery.  Sow 
twice,  early  in  July  and  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  broad  leaf,  (which  is  the  Escarole,)  for  the 
first  crop,  and  the  Curled  Green,  (which  is  the 
most  hardy,)  and  some  White  Curled  for  the  se¬ 
cond  crop.  Let  the  ground  be  as  rich  and  light 
as  possible.  The  finest  lettuce  and  endive  may  be 
seen  growing  in  the  swampy  ground  near  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  to  a  size  which  will  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  that  suits  such  crops 
best.  Sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  Thin  out  to 
nine  inches  apart  Cor  early  , crops,  and  a  foot  for 
the  Green  Curled.  When  the  leaves  are  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  long,  the  blanching  may  be 
commenced.  This  is  by  many  carelessly  done  with 
plants  intended  for  immediate  use, by  simply  throw¬ 
ing  a  thin  board  on  the  top  of  the  row  of  plants. 
But  this  is  such  unworkmanlike,  slovenly  garden¬ 
ing,  as  we  cannot  commend.  The  proper  way  is 
to  draw  the  leaves  of  each  plant  together  with  one 
hand,  and  tie  a  piece  of  bast-mat,  or  cotton-twist 
round  them;  then  draw  a  little  earth  up  to  the 
root.  The  top  of  the  leaves,  in  this  operation, 
should  be  brought  close  together  with  the  tie,  so 
as  to  exclude  wet ;  but  in  the  middle  the  leaves 
should  not  be  pressed  too  close. .  They  will  blanch 
in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  weather;  a 
few,  therefore,  should  be  tied  at.  intervals  as 
wanted.  The  way  to  have  it  in  perfection  in  win¬ 
ter  is  to  grow  it  in  frames  with  glass  lights,  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  expense  of  them.  But  even  four 
boards  nailed  together  with' board  shutters  to  lay 
across  in  severe  weather,  will  prove  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  plants  may  be  first  grown  fine 
in  the  open  ground,  and  be  transplanted  into 
the  frames  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  each,  at 
the  approach  of  winter;  and  any  decayed  side 
leaves  being  removed  at  the  time  of  transplanting, 
they  may  be  placed  close  together,  the  object  being 
to  preserve  them  rather  than  encourage  further 
growth. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke . — This,  in  reality1-,  is  no 
artichoke  at  all.  It  is  a  species  of  sunflower. 
The  roots  have  some  resemblance  to  the  potato, 
but  their  texture  and  flavor  are  very  different,  and 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  sea  kale  and  aspa- 
gus,  although  inferior  to  those  valuable  vegetables. 
They  grow  very  tall,  frequently  ten  feet  or  more, 
and  should  therefore  be  planted  where  their  shade 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  other  crops;  and  they 
will  endure  any  situation,  in  any  out-of-the-way 
corner,  as  the  shade  of  trees  does  not  perceptibly 


Salsify. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Oyster,  from  its  flavor  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  fish.  It  is  a  root  vegetable,  resem¬ 
bling  a  parsnep.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  a  foot 
apart  in  April  or  May.  Thin  them  out  to  six 
inches,  and  cultivate  like  other  root  crops  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  is  hardy  and  will  stand  the 
winter.  Some  people  use  the  tops  in  spring  for 
early  greens.  It  maybe  stored  in  sand  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  winter  use.  B.  M. 


Remedy  for  the  Cherry  Slug 

Having  so  often  received  instruction  from  the 
perusal  of  contributions  by  practical  farmers,  dis¬ 
pensed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  your  valua¬ 
ble  paper,  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  little  of  my 
own  experience. 

The  cherry  slug  or  snail,  makes  sad  havoc  on 
our  cherry  trees  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  found  lime  effectual  in  destroying  them. 
Last  summer  I  tried  dry  dust,  taken  from  the 
ground  near  the  tree;  with  a  shovel  make  it  fine, 
or  you  may  scrape  it  from  the  highway,  when  it 
is  dry  and  dusty.  Apply  profusely,  that  none  of 
the  slugs  escape  a  good  covering,  and  my  word  for 
it,  they  will  be  minus.equally  as  well  as  if  you  had 
used  lime.  Renew  the  application  as  often  as  ne¬ 
cessary.  A.  S.  Moss.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Preparing  Soil  for  Grapes. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  who  has  some 
thirty  acres  of  vineyard  for  marketing  the  fruit, 
has  given  much  attention  to  high  culture,  and  as 
a  consequence  his  grapes  have  attained  a  high  re¬ 
putation  in  the  New-York  market  for  their  excel¬ 
lence. 

According  to  a  statement  in  “  The  Plow,”  he 
usually  applies'  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  bone 
dust  per  acre,  and  uses  largely  a  compost  made  of 
swamp  muck,  leaf  mold,  rich  loam,  sods,  weeds, 
leaves,  and  grape-cuttings,  with  stable  manure, 
liquid  manure,  or  yard-drainings,  and  potash. 

He  finds  that  grapes  will  grow  well  upon  any 
soil,  except  heavy  brick  clay;  and  this  need  not 
be  excepted  if  well  drained,  and  cobble  stones  de¬ 
posited  beneath  each  vine,  as  looseners.  He  has 
applied  large  quantities  of  clay  to  his  lighter  soils; 
in  one  instance,  five  hundred  loads  to  the  acre, 
but  this  he  found  too  much.  Realty  all  his  land 
has  been  trenched  three  or  four  feet  deep,  but  a 
much  cheaper  mode  of  trenching  has  been  lately 
adopted.  It  consists  of  first  running  a  trench- 
plow  (the  double  Michigan  would  be  just  the  thing) 
about  fourteen  inches  deep,  followed  with  the  lar¬ 
gest  size  sub-soiler,  about  as  much  deeper. 

Grafting  Wax. — I  use  for  grafting  composition 
2  parts  rosin,  1  part  tallow,  and  1  part  beeswax  ; 
put  on  with  a  brush,  at  any  temperature  that  will 
not  burn  the  brush.  This  I  have  used  for  many 
years,  for  all  kinds  of  grafting,  and  for  covering 
wounds  made  by  pruning,  and  consider  it  cheaper 
and  easier  applied  than  an)r  other,  and  safer.  A 
small  iron  kettle,  is  best  to  keep  it  in.  The  brush 
may  be  made  of  hair,  if  bristles  are  not  at  hand. 
L.  J.  II.  Throopsville ,  March  28,  1858. 
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The  above  is  a  representation  of  a  Garden  and  Fire  Engine,  manufactured  by  Cowing  &  Co.,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  From  the  brief  experience  we  have  had  with  one  of  these  machines,  we  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  value.  It  is  not  less  useful  for  washing  the  outsides  of  houses,  than  for  watering  gar¬ 
dens,  and  it  must  prove  of  great  importance  in  case  of  tires,  as  a  steady  stream  of  water  can  easily 
be  forced  on  any  part  of  a  two-story  building.  Every  country  place  should  have  one. 


Remedy  for  Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees. 


For  a  few  years  past  I  have  been  experimenting 
on  plum  trees.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
Yellow  Gage,  taken  from  Mr.  LaselPs  nursery,  in 
Schoharie,  among  which  the  black  knot  prevailed 
pretty  largely.  Having  removed  them  fifty  miles 
to  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  and  transplanting  them 
there-,  the  knots  still  affected  them .  The  only  pre- 
scription  made,  was  mixing  in  the  earth  for  a  few 
inches,  and  a  foot  or  two  around  the  tree,  'pul¬ 
verized  bla^jesmith’s  cinders. 

Since  that  time,  some  two  or  three  years  past, 
the  ground  has  been  annually  dug  about  the  roots, 
rather  freely  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  now 
they  are  free  from  the  knots,  and  they  had  very 
few  last  year.  They  bore  well  year  before  last- 
last  year  but  little,  and  now  they  are  full  of  bios* 
soms  with  a  fine  prospect  of  fruit.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  treatment — think  that  the  iron  being 
absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  exerts  atonic 
power  on  it,  so  as  to  purify  its  vitiated  fluids,  stim¬ 
ulating  its  vital  power  to  a  more  healthful  action ; 


so  that  not  only  the  knots  are  prevented,  but  a 
renovation  of  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  tree 
is  produced.  Ferris  Jacobs,  M.D.  Delhi,  May 
18,1853.  — 

Cure  for  Rose  Bugs. 

Among  the  many  remedies  given,  only  one  that 
we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  proved  effectual,  name¬ 
ly,  destroying  by  first  shaking  them  down  on  a 
spread  sheet.  In  some  localities  where  they  are 
abundant  on  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  this  may 
prove  totally  impracticable,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
they  may  be  greatly  thinned  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty’-.  The  best  mode  we  have  seen  described  for 
effecting  their  destruction,  or  that  which  promises 
the  best  success,  is  the  following,  given  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Boston  Cultivator:  In  the  center 
of  the  garden  a  few  bunches  of  the  damask  rose 
are  planted,  which  the  rose-bug  prefers  to  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  on  which  they  mostly  congregate. 
When  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  go  to  these  bushes.- 
with  a  broad  pan  of  hot  water,-  and  shake  or  jar 
the  insects  into  it.  By  pursuing  this  practice, 
they  soon  disappear. 
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Points  of  Excellence  in  Cattle. 

Adopted,  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society ,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Judges  at  their  Annual  Fairs. 

North  Devons. 

Purity  of  blood,  as  traced  back  satisfactorily  to  impor¬ 
tations  of  both,  dam  and  sire,  from  known  English 
breeders,  or  as  found  in  the  lately  established  Herd 
Boak,  for  North  Devons,  and  without  this,  an  animal 
cannot  compete  in  this  class. 

The  Head  should  be  small,  lean  and  bony,  the  fore¬ 
head  wide,  flat,  or  from  a  fullness  of  the  frontal  bone 
over  the  eyes,  somewhat  dishing ;  vthe  face  straight ; 
the  muzzle  fine ;  the  nostrils  open ;  the  lips  thin  ancl 

rfither  flat, .  4 

The  Nose  of  a  light,  delicate  orange  color, .  4 

The  Eye  should  be  bright,  prominent,  and  clear, 
but  mild  and  gentle  in  its  expression,  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  that  spirited,  but  tractable  disposition  so 
necessary  to  cattle  that  must  bear  the  yoke;  a 
beautiful  orange-colored  ring  should  invariably 

surround  the  eye, .  4 

The  Ear — thin;  of  a  rich  orange-color  within,  of 
medium  size,  with  a  quick  and  ready  move¬ 
ment,  expressive  of  attention, .  2 

The  Horns — light, -tapering,  of  a  waxy  color  to¬ 
ward  the  extremity,  and  gaily  as  well  as  symme¬ 
trically  placed  on  the  head;  the  occipital  bone 
narrow,  thus  bringing  the  base  of  the  horns  near¬ 
er  together, .  2 

The  Neck  of  medium  length,  somewhat  light  in 
substance,  very  clean,  and  well  set  up  on  the 

shoulder,  .  2 

The  Chest — deep,  and  round,  carrying  its  full¬ 
ness  well  back  of  the  elbows,  thus  affording,  by 
the  aid  of  a  springing  rib',  abundant  internal  room 
for  the  action  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  that  too  without  an  extreme 
width  forward,  and  between  the  points  of  the 
shoulders,  which  might  interfere  with  the  action 

of  the  animal, .  14 

The  Brisket — It  being  assumed  that  it  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  chest,  must 
not  overload  the  breast,  but  be  sufficiently  deve¬ 
loped  to  guarantee  a  feeding  property,  attended 

with  a  full  proportion  of  fatty  secretion, .  4 

The  Shoulder  is,  in  this  breed,  a  very  beautiful 
and  important  point,  and  should  in  a  degree  ap¬ 
proximate  in  form  to  that  of  the  horse.  It  should 
take  a  more  sloping  position  than  is  found  in 
most  other  breeds,  with  it?  points  less  projecting, 
and  angular,  and  the  blade  bone  more  curved, 
thus  blending  with  and  forming  a  fine  wither, 
rising  a  little  above  the  level  line  of  the  back,.  4 
The  Crops  full  and  even,  forming  a  true  line  with 
the  somewhat  rising  shoulder,  and  level  back, 

without  either  drop  or  hollow,  . . . .  3 

Back,  loin 'and  hips,  broad  and  wide,  running  on  a 

level  with  the  setting  on  of  the  tail, .  9 

The  Bumps— flying  broad  apart,  high,  and  well 

covered, . 5 

Tmp  Pelvis — wide, .  2 

The  Twist — full  and  broad, .  3 

The  Quarters  long  and  thoroughly  filled  up  be¬ 
tween  the  hooks  or  hip  bones,  and  the  rumps ; 
with  a  good  muscular  development  down  the 

the  thigh  to  the  hocks,  .  6 

The  Flank — moderately  deep,  full  and  mellow  in 

proportion  to  condition, .  3 

The  Legs  not  too  short,  and  standing  as  square  and 
straight  behind,  as  may  be  compatible  with  acti¬ 
vity.  The  bone  quite  small  below  the  hock  and 
knee;  the  sinews  large  and  clean,  with  the  fore¬ 
arm  well  developed, . . .  5 


The  Carcass  round  and  straight;  its  posterior 
ribs  almost  circular,  extending  well  back,  and 
springing  nearly  horizontally  from  the  vertebra, 
giving  in  fact  much  greater  capacity  than  would 

at  first  appear, .  2 

The  Tail  at  its  junction  level  with  the  back,  long, 
very  slender  in  its  cord,  and  finishing  with  a  tas¬ 
sel  of  white  hair, .  1 

The  Color,  in  its  shades  and  degrees ,  is  more  or 
less  governed  by  fashion ;  but  in  the  Devon  is 
always  red.  Formerly  the  rich  blood-red  was  the 
favorite  color,  and  the  test  of  purity ;  and  now  a 
somewhat  lighter  color  is  in  vogue,  approaching 
rather  nearer  to  that  of  the  South  Devon,  which 
is  a  larger,  coarser,  stronger  animal.  In  all  cases 
the  color  grows  lighter  round  the  muzzle,  while 
a  dai-k  mahogany  color,  verging  almost  to  a 
black,  and  growing  yet  darker  about  the  head, 
always  was  a  very  questionable  color  for  a  true 
North  Devon ,  more  especially  when  accompani¬ 
ed  by  a  dark  nose, .  1 

The  Hair  should  be  short,  thick,  and  fine;  and  if 
showing  on  its  surface  a  fine  curl,  or  ripple,  it 
looks  richer  in  color,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  a 

hardier  and  more  thrifty  animal, .  1 

The  Udder  should  be  such  as  will  afford  the  best 

promise  of  capacity  and  product, .  1 

Carriage — The  Devons  having,  from  their  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  yoke,  another  destiny  besides  that  of 
the  butcher's  block,  it  is  all  important  that  the 
animal's  carriage  should  indicate  as  much ;  but  to 
obtain  this,  something  of  the  heavy,  inert, 
squarely  moulded  frame  of  the  merely  beef¬ 
ing  animal,  must  be  relinquished  for  a  lighter  and 

more  active  frame, .  3 

Quality — On  this  the  thriftiness,  the  feeding  pro¬ 
perties,  and  the  value  of  the  animal  depends; 
and  upon  the  touch  of  this  quality  rests,  in  a 
good  measure,  the  grazier's  and  the  butcher's 
judgment.  If  the  “  touch”  be  good,  some  defi¬ 
ciency  of  form  may  be  excused;  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  stiff,  nothing  can  compensate  for  so  unprom¬ 
ising  a  feature.  In  raising  the  skin  from  the 
body,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  should 
have  a  soft,  flexible,  and  substantial  feel,  and 
when  beneath  the  out-stretched  hand,  it  should 
move  easily  with  it,  and  under  it,  as  though 
resting  on  a  soft,  elastic,  cellular  substance; 
which,  however,  becomes  firmer  as  the  animal 
“  ripens.”  A  thin,  papery  skin  is  objectionable, 
more  especially  in  a  cold  climate, .  15 

100 

Points  of  the  Devon  Bull. 

As  regards  the  male  animal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  points  desirable  in  the  female  are ‘ge¬ 
nerally  so  in  the  male,  but  must,  of  course,  be  atten¬ 
ded  by  that  masculine  Character  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  Even  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  coarseness  is  admissible,  but  then  it 
must  be  so  exclusively  of  a  masculine  description,  as 
never  to  be  discovered  in  the  females  of  his  get. 

In  contra -distinction  to  the  cow,  the  head  of  the  bull, 
may  be  shorter,  the  frontal -bone  broader,  and  the  oc¬ 
cipital  flat  and  stronger,  that  it  may  receive  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  horn — and  this  latter  may  be  excused  if  a 
little  heavy  at  the  base,  so  its  upward  fcrm,  its  qua¬ 
lity  and  color  be  right.  Neither  is  the  looseness  of 
the  skin,  attached  to,  and  depending  from  the  under 
jaw,  to  be  deemed  other  than  a  feature  of  the  sex, 
provided  it  is  not  extended  beyond  the  bone,  but 
leaves  the  gullet  and  throat  clean  and  free  from  dew¬ 
lap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  neck  should  be  full  and  mus¬ 
cular ,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  strength,  power,  and 
constitution.  The  spine  should  be  strong,  the  bone3 
of  the  loin  long  and  broad,  and  the  whole  muscular 
system  wide  and  thoroughly  developed  over  the  en¬ 
tire  frame. 
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f<  Ten  Thousand,”  a  French  Merino  Sheep,  owned  by  S.  TV.  Jewett  and  H.  S.  Morse,  of  Vermont. 


This  wonderful  Earn  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold  him;  he  is  only  a  yearling,  and  weighs  224  lbs.,  with 
a  thick  coat  of  wool,  as  you  see,  standing  all  over  him.  He  has  fairly  drawn  the  wool  over  his  own  eyes.  Is 
owned  by  S.  TV.  Jewett  and  H.  S.  Morse,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  the  city  of  New-York.  S.  W.  J 


Training  Steers. 

A  subscriber  inquires  what  is  the  best  way  to  break 
steers?  To  this  interrogatory,  we  say,  in  the  first  place, 
wre  do  not  like  the  term,  unless,  as  is  often  the  ease,  in 
bringing  animals  to  the  yoke,  he  wishes  to  break  their 
necks.  In  that  case,  we  would  recommend  to  have 
them  grow  as  wild  as  possible,  until  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  and  powerful 
effort,  try  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke  in  the  most 
wild,  harem  sc-arem  manner  possible.  In  this  way,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  will  soon  be  broke  final¬ 
ly  and  effectually. 

Freak  steers ,  is  an  old  and  very  common  phrase,  we 
are  aware  ;  but  as  time-honored  as  it  is,  and  as  often  as 
our  friends  and  fathers  have  used  it,  and  as  kindly  as 
they  have  transmitted  it  down  to  us,  we  do  not  like  it. 
Breaking  boys  !  What  an  expression  that  would  be  in  an 
age  of  refinement,  when  the  fact  in  the  case  assured  us, 
that  the  wholesome  process  gone  through  with,  simply 
meant  to  educate  them.  To  teach  them  to  forsake  what 
is  wrong,  and  practice  what  is  right  for  its  own  pure 
sake.  So  we  consider  the  process  which  accustoms  the 
animal  to  enter  the  stall,  and  the  steer  to  submit  to 
the  yoke  and  practice  the  operations  peculiar  to  oxen, 
a  system  of  education  and  nothing  else. 

Then  we  would  say  of  animals  as  well  as  men,  if  you 
would  thoroughly  and  easily  educate  them,  commence 
while  they  are  young.  In  both  cases,  if  this  matter  is 
delayed,  both  animals,  the  biped  and  the  quadruped, 
grow  wild  and  less  approachable,  bad  habits  are  apt  to 
insihuate  themselves,  indolence  becomes  characteristic, 
insubordination  takes  deep  root. 

So  then,  we  suppose,  and  our  experience  goes  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  theory,  that  the  earlier  steers  are  trained  to 
the  yoke  and  the  habits  they  are  to  exercise  when  grown 
to  oxen,  the  more  useful,  valuable  animals  they  will 
become.  We  have  seen  steers  accustomed  to  the  yoke, 
learned  to  draw  light  burthens  on  small  sleds,  and  on 
the  ground— indeed  to  perform  all  the  feats  that  old  and 
wrell  educated  dignified  oxen  are  expected  to  perform, 
the  winter  before  they  were  a  year  old.  It  looks  like 
small  business,  we  know,  to  be  teaching  so  young  ani¬ 
mals  to  haw  and  gee,  to  back,  turn  round  and  go  for¬ 
ward  at  your  pleasure.  But  it  is  light,  easy  labor,  to 
learn  them  these  things  then — a  great  saving  of  manual 


labor  from  what  it  is  ever  after.  They  are  more  tractable, 
.and  submit  to  teaching  without  the  fear  which  comes  of 
age;  and  then,  they  acquire  habits  of  gentleness,  which 
will  ever  after  operate  to  their  benefit.  These  first 
teachings  are  never  forgotten.  If  initiated  in  these 
things  in  calf-hood,  they  will  remember  them  in  steer 
and  ox-hood,  will  always  be  better  and  more  valuable 
animals,  frequently  of  larger  size  than  if  left  to  run 
wild  until  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  This  is  shown, 
from  the  fact  that  the  more  domestic  and  docile  an  ani¬ 
mal  is,  the  less  food  it  will  consume  to  acquire  a  given 
amount  of  weight.  Who  ever  saw  a  wild,  bellowing 
animal,  the  fear  of  all  who  approached  it,  and  afraid  of 
coming  into  near  approach  of  civilized  man  or  beast  un¬ 
less  it  were  in  token  of  warfare,  well  clad  with  flesh— 
of  fine  and  silky  hair? 

When  we  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  steers,  it  was 
our  first  practice  to  learn  them  to  lead  by  a  rope,  fas¬ 
tened  loosely  around  their  horns.  Having  them  thus 
equipped  with  the  rope  in  one  hand,  and  a  light  switch 
in  the  other,  we  indoctrinated  them  in  the  act  of  going 
and  stopping — hawing  and  geeing  when  we  pleased,  and 
what  was  more,  of  teaching  them  by  kindness,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  much  to  hope  from  us,  for 
we  always  gave  them  a  good  lock  of  sweet  hay  when 
the  lessons  of  the  day  wTere  over.  After  one  or  two  les¬ 
sons  of  one  or  two  hours  each,  in  this  way,  we  yoked 
them,  and  with  the  rope  still  on  the  horns  of  the  near 
steer,  learned  them  to  act  together — accustoming  them 
to  the  chain  and  neap  as  circumstances  dictated.  A  few 
lessons,  which  must  be  a  mere  pastime  for  boys  to  give, 
inculcated  in  this  w^ay,  will  settle  the  matter  with  them 
forever.  They  will  come  to  you  more  readily  when  you 
visit  their  pasture  through  the  grazing  season,  and  the 
next  winter  they  will  come  to  the  yoke,  almost  without 
labor  or  any  of  the  risks  to  your  own  life  and  limbs,  or 
danger  to  themselves,  which  would  be  consequent  on  a 
wild  stout  pair. 

The  habit  of  learning  all  horned  animals  to  lead, 
while  young,  we  consider  one  cf  great  importance  to  the 
farmer,  for  if  once  learned  they  will  never  forget  it. 
It  renders  them  much  more  docile,  and  often  in  the  hurry 
of  a  busy  season,  it  may  save  the  strength  and  labor  of 
one  or  two  men,  running  and  foaming  to  remove  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  while  a  single  boy  may  lead 
them  leisurely  and  easily  along.  Yours  truly,  TV.  B. 
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West  Highland  Bull. 

The  Kyloe  or  West  Highland  breed  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  aboriginal  stocks  of  Great  Britain.  Its  habitat  is  the 
western  shore  of  Scotland,  and  the  Hebridian  Islands.  It  is  a  hardy  breed,  better  adapted  to  rough  fare  and  ex¬ 
posure  than  any  other  known ;  it  is  also  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  flesh — in 
the  latter  particular,  excelling  all  other  breeds.  It  would  be  a  highly  usesul  breed  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 


Docking  Lambs. 

In  cutting  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  you  will  find  three  ar¬ 
teries,  two  upon  the  upper  side,  close  to  the  bone  of  the 
tail,  and  one  near  the  center  of  the  tail,  on  the  under 
side ;  this  one  is  much  the  largest,  and  the  one  out  of 
which  most  of  the  blood  flows  when  cut  asunder. 

It  is  perfectly  safe,  as  to  loss  of  blood,  if  you  tie  up 
the  large  artery  before  cutting  the  tail.  First  slit  down 
the  skin  lengthwise,  about  an  ineh.  The  artery,  if  in 
a  lamb,  will  be  seen  about  the  size  of  a  common  knit¬ 
ting  needle.  Draw  a  thread  of  waxed  linen  or  silk  un¬ 
der  the  artery,  with  the  common  straight  needle,  or  one 
a  little  crooked  at  the  point,  is  better.  Tie  up  tight 
before  you  cut  off  the  tail ;  which  you  will  sever  just  be¬ 
low  the  knot.  This  is  all  done  very  easily,  and  with 
but  very  little  loss  of  blood.  You  may  sprinkle  a  little 
dust  or  pulverized  alumn  on  to  the  wound  to  advantage. 

Gravel — Lambs,  in  the  winter,  are  very  subject  to 
the  gravel.  On  my  second  trip  to  Rambouillet.  France, 
I  learned  from  the  chief  Bergier  how  to  cure  it,  if  taken 
in  season.  It  is  a  simple  surgical  operation,  which  I 
will  freely  communicate,  if  applied  to.  S.  W.  Jewett. 


To  Stop  a  Runaway  Horse. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who  has 
seen  a  mode  adopted  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
gives  the  following  plan :  “  Around  the  horse’s  neck, 
near  the  neck  strap,  is  placed  a  cord  in  a  running  knot. 
To  this  slip  noose  is  attached  a  pair  of  reins — on  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  horses  generally  of  silk  cord,  about  the  size  of 
a  pipe-stem — which  always  lie  thrown  over  the  dash¬ 
board,  ready  to  be  seized  at  once.  When  a  horse  starts 
and  becomes  unruly,  the  gentleman  takes  up  this  cord 
and  tightens  the  horse’s  throat  so  that  he  cannot  breath. 
The  most  furious  horse  stops  almost  instantly,  but  he 
will  not  fall  or  kick.  I  have  seen  many  such  reins  upon 
high  spirited  horses,  even  in  common  city  dhroskies.” 

Charcoal  and  Salt  for  Sheep. 

A  contributor  to  the  North-western  Cultivator  writes — 
“  It  is  generally  conceded  that  wet  pastures  are  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  health  of  sheep.  I  have  kept  a  flock  for 
four  years  in  a  pasture  of  this  description — for  the  first 
two  years  with  unfavorable  results.  My  sheep  were 
unhealthy  and  many  of  them  died.  I  ascribed  it  to  the 


wetness  of  my  pasture.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
an  old  farmer,  I  gave  the  sheep  charcoal  mixed  with 
salt.  The  beneficial  ejects  of  the  mixture  were  soon 
apparent.  My  sheep  presented  a  more  healthful  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  have  continued  the  treatment,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  continued  to  thrive.  I  suppose  the  medici¬ 
nal  qualities  of  this  mixture  consist  in  the  disinfecting 
property  of  the  charcoal.”  And  in  the  invaluable  tonic 
and  alterative  properties  of  the  salt  we  may  add ;  for,  like 
many  other  remedial  agents,  this  article  when  given  in 
small  doses,  augments  the  digestive  functions.  In  lar¬ 
ger  doses  it  is  cathartic. — American  Veterinary  Jour. 


Management  of  Poultry. 

The  following  closely  condensed  hints,  copied  from  an 
English  paper,  contain  as  many  valuable  suggestions  of 
a  practical  character,  as  could  be  possibly  crowded  in 
the  same  space,  and  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  read  a  long  treatise : — 

Poultry  House. — “  The  floor  should  be  cleaned  at 
any  rate  once  a  week.  It  should  be  sprinkled  with  saw¬ 
dust,  ashes,  peat,  or — best  of  all — peat  charcoal.  The 
nests  should  be  lined  with  moss,  heath,  or  short  straw; 
neither  long  straw  nor  hay  should  be  used — the  darkest 
nests  are  preferred  by  the  hens.”  A  Poultry  Yard 
should  contain:  1,  A  grass  plot;  2,  fine  gravel;  3, 
slaked  lime,  or  other  calcareous  matter;  4,  ashes  kept 
dry  by  being  placed  under  cover ;  5,  pure  water.  Eggs : 
Hens  of  the  best  varieties  will  lay  in  a  season  from  160 
to  210  each,  or,  on  an  average,  185,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  even  lid.  per  score,  will  realize  9s.  lOd.  per  hen. 
Breed:  Evidently  the  best  are  the  Dorking,  and  “  fowls 
which  have  black  legs  are  the  best  for  roasting,  while 
those  with  white  legs  are  the  best  for  boiling.”  For 
laying,  the  Dutch  everyday  layers  or  the  Spanish  are 
excellent.  Sitting:  Having  observed  that  the.earliest 
chicks  in  the  neighborhood  were  every  year  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  person,  we  were  induced  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  We  found  that  the  eggs  were  not  taken 
from  the  nest,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  about  13  she 
commenced  to  sit.  Fowls  indeed,  in  their  native  haunts, 
never  lay  more  eggs  in  a  season  than  they  can  hatch. 
Those  who  keep  Dutch  every  day  layers,  or  the  Spanish 
hen,  should  keep  three  or  four  Dorking  hens  to  do 
the  hatching  business.  Remember  that  no  success  can 
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be  expected  from  poultry  keeping — 1st,  If  their  houses 
be  damp,  cold,  unclean,  or  badly  ventilated;  2nd,  if 
the  food  they  eat  does  not  closely  approximate  to  that 
which  they  obtain  in  a  state  of  nature,  via :  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food;  3d,  if  the  water  they 
drink  be  stagnant,  the  drainage  of  the  manure  heaps, 
&c. ;  4th,  if  the  strongest  and  handsomest  be  not  bred 
from. 

Diseases  and  Remedies  of  Poultry. — Provide  if 
you  can  a  separate  place  for  /the  sick. 

Chipping. — This  singular  and  fatal  disease  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  often  proceeds  from  exposure  to  wet  or 
cold.  Remove  the  chickens  to  a  warm  and  comfortable 
place ;  if  they  appear  very  ill  put  them  into  wool  or 
flannel;  add  to  half  a  pint  of  thick  gruel  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  linseed  oil,  give  half  a  tea-spoonful  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Flux. — Is  generally  produced  by  too  much  soft  food; 
change  of  diet  therefore  is  the  best  remedy,  while  rice, 
a  little  hemp  seed,  and  whole  wheat,  are  excellent. 

Gapes. — Give  every  other  day  from  five  to  ten  drops 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  barley  meal. 

The  Pip. — W ash  the  mouth  twice  a  day,  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water, 
a  more  simple  remedy  is  to  rub  some  common  salt  on 
the  sore  place. 

The  Roup  (the  Gargle  in  Geese.) — This  is  one  fatal 
result  of  ill-feeding  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Medi¬ 
cine  can  do  little ,  give  one  grain  of  antimonial  pow¬ 
der  twice  a  day  in  a  little  mixed  food. 

Vermin. — Keep  them  clean ;  provide  and  keep  dry 
dust  for  them  to  bask  in ;  and  also  fresh  fine  gravel  for 
the  sake  of  the  small  pebbles  which  they  need  for  their 
gizzards. 


iontestir  CtoMiim. 


Currant  Wine. 


The  following  directions  for  making  Currant  Wine, 
were  furnished  for  the  Cultivator  in  1837,  by  a  Tennes¬ 
see  correspondent,  who  said — ec  We  are  now  using  some 
wine,  made  according  to  this  recipe,  and  find  it  decidedly 
superior  to  any  foreign  wine  for  the  table.  The  import¬ 
ed  wines  are  all  too  strong.” 

e<  Gather  your  currants  when  fully  ripe;  break  them 
well  in  a  tub ;  press  them  through  a  sifter ;  then  strain 
them  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  measure  the  juice. 
Add  twro  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  juice ;  put  three 
pounds  of  New-Orleans  sugar;  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is 
quite  dissolved.  In  straining  the  juice  of  the  currant, 
use  a  hair  sieve,  and  not  one  of  wire ;  then  use  a  close 
tow  linen-bag,  and  afterwards  a  flannel  one,  to  pass  the 
juice  through.  The<juice  must  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  over  night.  Observe  that  the  cask  be  sweet  and 
clean,  and  such  as  has  never  been  used  for  beer  or  cider, 
and  if  new,  let  it  be  well  seasoned.  Do  not  fill  your 
cask  too  full,  otherwise  it  works  out  at  the  bung,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  wine — rather  make  a  proportion¬ 
ate  quantity  over  and  above,  that  after  drawing  off 
some  of  the  wine,  you  may  have  enough  to  fill  up 
the  cask.  Lay  the  bung  lightly  on  the  hole  to  prevent 
flies,  &c.,  from  creeping  in.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the 
bung  hole  may  be  stopped  up,  leaving  only  the  vent 
hole  open  till  it  has  done  working,  which  is  generally 
the  middle  or  last  of  October.  It  may  then  be  racked 
off  if  you  please,  but  I  think  it  best  to  leave  it  on  the 
lees  till  spring,  and  if  not  wanted  for  present  use,  it 
maybe  left  on  the  lees  for  two  years  without  damage. 

“  When  you  draw  off  the  wine,  bore  a  hole  an  inch  at 
least  from  the  tap  hole,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  it, 
that  it  may  run  off  clear  of  the  lees.  Some  put  in  spirit, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  advisable.  Do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  put  more  than  one-third  juice,  for 
that  would  render  the  wine  hard  and  unpleasant,  nor  too 


much  sugar,  as  that  would  deprive  it  of  its  pure  vinous 
taste.  It  improves  by  age.” 

The  annexed  recipe,  was  sent  us  last  year,  by  a  friend 
in  Utica,  accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  the- wine  made  by 
it,  two  years  old,  fully  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  tasted. 

Currant  Wine. — Strain  the  currants,  which  should 
be  perfectly  ripe.  To  each  quart  of  juice,  put  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  twenty -four 
hours  without  stirring.  Skim  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  to 
ferment  slowly.  Let  it  remain  three  or  four  days ;  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  has  ceased  fermenting,  add  one 
quart  of  French  brandy  to  every  fifteen  gallons  of  the 
liquor,  and  close  the  cask  ti^ht.  Bottle  when  clear ; 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  six  months,  and  improve  by  age. 


Green  Ointment. 


Messrs,.  Editors — I  send  you  a  recipe  for  making  a 
salve,  which  has  in  some  cases  proved  very  useful.  J. 

P. 

Recipe. — White  pine  turpentine,  or  white  rosin  of 
any  kind — beeswax — mutton  tallow — fresh  butter,  or 
hogs  lard — verdigris— olive  oil— oil  of  amber — oil  of 
spike — of  each  one  ounce. 

Directions  for  making. — Melt  the  beeswax,  tallow, 
rosin  and  lard;  then  take  the  vessel  from  the  coals,  and 
put  in  the  oils,  and  just  before  congelation  commences 
put  in  the  verdigris,  and  stir  the  whole  with  some  con¬ 
venient  paddle,  till  perfectly  congealed.  The  verdigris 
must  be  perfectly  pulverised  before  using. 

This  salve  has,  under  the  divine  blessing,  performed 
great  and  wonderful  cures  on  old  ulcers,  and  in  other 
cases  where  morbid  matter  required  to  be  drawn  through 
the  skin,  both  on  man  and  beast. 

To  Make  Pure  White  Soap. 

Take  soda  in  crystals,  and  put  it  into  a  barrel  with  a 
layer  above  of  quick-lime,  and  pour  warm  water  upon 
it,  suffering  the  liquor  to  leach  out  in  the  same  manner 
that  ashes  are  leached  out  in  the  woods  for  making  crude 
potash.  This  liquor  should  be  filtered  through  straw, 
so  as  to  have  it  pure  and  clear.  Its  specific  gravity 
should  be  1.040  in  the  hydrometer.  To  every  gallon  of 
this  lye,  11  lbs.  of  melted  suet  or  white  tallow  should 
be  added,  and  it  should  be  kept  boiling  gently  in  a  clean 
kettle  for  four  hours.  It  should  then  be  completely  sa¬ 
ponified,  which  can  easily  be  tested  by  immersing  a  flat 
knife  in  it.  When  completely  saponified,  it  will  shake 
on  the  spatula.  The  fire  should  then  be  drawn  from  the 
furnace,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
thrown  in.  This  is  to  cool  the  soap  and  separate  it  from 
the  water.  It  can  then  be  run  off  into  frames,  and 
when  cool  cut  it  into  proper  cakes.  This  is  good  soap, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  making  into  toilet  and  other 
soaps.- — Scientific  American. 


Preservation  of  Eggs. — In  your  last  number,  I 
noticed  an  advertisement  of  a  recipe  to  keep  eggs  fresh  a 
year,  and  the  charge  is  only  one  dollar.  Now,  I  will  give 
you  a  recipe,  by  which  I  have  preserved  eggs  fresh  since 
last  August,  and  the  recipe  that  I  took  it  from,  said 
that  they  could  be  kept  fresh  three  years,  but  I  have 
never  tried  it  so  long,  viz :  one  pint  of  lime  unslacked, 
and  one  pint  of  salt,  to  a  pail  of  water.  If  you  con¬ 
sider  this  worth  an  insertion  in  your  columns,  please  do 
o.  A  Subscriber.  Blossvale,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1853. 


To  Preserve  Eggs  for  one  Year. — One  pint 
quick  lime,  one  pint  salt,  to  three  gallons  water ;  no  care 
is  needed  in  putting  in  the  eggs,  as  they  will  be  right 
end  up,  and  will  settle  just  below  the  surface  if  propor¬ 
tioned  right.  J.  M.  W.  Ogdensburgh. 


He  who  encourages  young  men  in  the  pursust  of  ag¬ 
riculture  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  morals  of  society 
a  hundred  years  hence. 
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Sheep  Shearing  Festival. — The  shearing  of  the 
flock  of  Pure  Merino  Sheep  of  Alonzo  L.  Bingham, 
took  place  as  was  advertised,  at  the  Hotel  of  James  K. 
Hyde,  Sudbury,  Vt.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  1  and  2.  The  days  were  remarkably  fine,  and  a 
large  number  of  farmers  from  the  Western  States  and 
New- York,  as  well  as  those  of  Vermont,  were  present. 
The  shearing  of  the  sheep  was  superintended  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  disinterested  gentlemen,  under  whose  in¬ 
spection  every  sheep  was  weighed  after  being  shorn,  and 
also  its  fleece.  The  utmost  fairness  was  used,  and  an 
accurate  account  kept  of  the  whole.  We  present  below 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  kindly  furnished 
us  at  the  time  for  publication : 

Report  of  Committee — The  undersigned  having  been 
invited  to  conduct  the  public  shearing  of  a  flock  of  pure 
French  Merinos,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham  of 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  certify  that  of  the  Eighty  Ewes  shorn, 
fifteen  have  been  imported  the  present  year,  and  from 
the  effects  of  their  voyage,  sheared  less  than  others  of 
the  same  weight  of  carcass;  ficen.fi/wereIambsdropped 
in  February  and  March,  and  twenty  in  May  and  June, 
1852 ;  twenty-four  were  two  year  old  Ewes,  shorn  last 
season;  and  one  a  three  year  old  Ewe  with  her  lamb, 
that  gave  the  heaviest  fleece  in  the  flock,  viz :  33 
pounds.  The  lightest  fleece  shorn  was  eleven  pounds 
four  ounces.  The  total  weight  of  carcass  of  the  eighty 
sheep,  after  shearing,  was  8,240!  pounds,  making 
an  average  weight  of  103  pounds.  The  total  weight  of 
wool  sheared  from  the  eighty  sheep,  was  1,344! 
pounds,  making  an  average  weight  of  fleece  of  16f 
pounds. 

Geo.  B.  Clark,  Lconardsville,  N.  1. 

Jesse  Hines,  Brandon,  Vt. 

John  Lewis,  Poultney,  Vt. 

D.  H.  Patch  en,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Caleb  M.  Dyer,  Enfield,  N.  II. 

John  Gregory,  Northfield,  Vt. 

C.  D.  Sweet,  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

•  Committee. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  wool  is  unwashed,  and 
that  its  usual  shrinkage  in  cleansing  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  is  fifty-six  per  cent.  One  two-year  old  buck 
sheared  30  lbs.  8  oz.  of  wool;  weight  of  carcass  216  lbs. 

Some  fine  Hereford  cattle,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham,  were  shown  on  the  occasion,  and  the  exhibition  of 
Vermont  horses,  mostly  descendants  of  Black  Hawk, 
was  very  fine.  Among  others  we  noticed  a  splendid 
chestnut  stallion,  owned  by  I.  F.  Benson,  Esq.,  of 
Whiting,  Vt.,  five  years  old,  weighing  1,168  pounds, 
and  possessing  fine  action;  and  also  a  two-year  old 
chestnut  stallion  owned  by  Marshall  S.  Doty,  Esq.,  of 
Salisbury,  Vt.,  weighing  840  pounds,  a  very  perfect  an¬ 
imal.  Both  of  these  were  sired  by  Black  Hawk,  and  in 
form  and  action  strongly  resemble  their  sire. 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  at  length  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  entertainment  with  which  “  the  shearing  ”  was  en¬ 
livened,  or  the  literary  one  with  which  it  closed.  We 
will  allude  more  particularly  to  these  another  week. 
As  a  whole,  the  affair  passed  off  to  general  satisfaction, 
and  will  not  be  without  a  beneficial  influence.  It  is  the 
design  of  the  wool  growers  and  sheep  breeders  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  form  themselves  into  a  “  Sheep  Shearing  Club,” 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  testing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep. 


0=  Mr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  our  well-known  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  has  been  studying  agricultural  chemistry 
for  the  past  three  years,  in  New-Haven,  Conn.,  sailed 
for  Europe  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  company  with  M.  C. 
Weld  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  goes  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  studies  under  the  ablest  pro¬ 
fessors  of  chemistry  in  the  German  universities.  We 
anticipate  for  him,  from  his  thorough  devotion  to  .this 
branch  of  science,  and  his  sound  and  discriminating 
sense,  a  brilliant  career  of  usefulness  to  his  countrymen, 


when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  preparatory  course  of 
studies.  Mr.  Weld  is  also  engaged  in  the  same 
course  of  study,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  an  able  co-work¬ 
er  in  the  field  of  agricultural  science — a  field  now  almost 
barren  of  really  able  and  educated  men. 


Foreign  Correspondence. — Bev.  J.  A.  Nash,  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  author  of  “  The  Progressive  Farmer,” 
and  who  -was  recently  appointed  Instructor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Amherst  College,  sailed  for  England  in  the  pack¬ 
et  ship  Northampton,  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Nash  will 
spend  the  summer  in  examining  into  the  systems  of  ag¬ 
riculture  pursued  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
for  the  purpose  of  better  qualifying  himself  for  the  new 
appointment  conferred  upon  him  by  the  trustees  of  the 
college.;  and  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  statist  hat 
the  readers  of  The  Country  Gentleman  may  expect 
to  hear  from  him  weekly  during  his  absence.  We  anti¬ 
cipate  a  series  of  letters  which  will  prove  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  to  our  readers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  following  testimonial  to  Prof.  J.  A. 
Nash,  was  adopted. 

Whereas ,  The  Bev.  John  A.  Nash,  Professor  of 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  and  a  member  of  this  Board,  is  about  to  visit 
England  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  information  relating  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  Agriculture,  this  Board  takes  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  high  personal  character  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  of  Prof.  Nash,  and  to  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself ;  and  cordially 
commend  him  to  the  kind  regards  of  the  scientific  and 
practical  agriculturists,  and  of  all  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  countries  which  he  is  about  to  visit. 

Ovid  Academy.  —We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  in¬ 
stitution,  which  was  re-organized  last  autumn,  under  a 
corps  of  teachers  of  high  character,  and  with  a  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Agricultural  Instruction,  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  by  which  the 
Agricultural  Department  will  be  sustained  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  in  order  to  fairly  test  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  demand  for  instruction  in  the  science  of  ag¬ 
riculture  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  this  branch  of  education  in  connection  with  the  usual 
academical  studies.  The  trustees  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  William  II.  Brewer, 
a  graduate  of  the  late  Prof.  Norton's  Scientific  School 
at  Yale  College,  as  teacher  and  lecturer  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  <fec.  Mr.  B.  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
is  qualified,  by  his  knowledge  and  practical  good  sense, 
for  a  correct  and  efficient  instructor ;  and  we  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  the  attendance  in  his  department,  and 
the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  has  been  of  the  most 
encouraging  character.  Thorough  instruction,  such  as 
we  are  confident  he  will  impart,  will  do  much  to  dispel 
the  quackery  now  so  rife  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
science,  and  we  hope  this  effort  to  impart  it,  will  meet 
with  sueh  success  as  to  induce  other  academies  to  add 
this  to  their  other  studies. 


The  Michigan  Farmer. — This  paper  is  hereafter 
to  be  edited  by  B.  F.  Johnston,  formerly  of  this  city. 
Mr.  J.  has  much  experience,  both  as  a  farmer  and  a 
printer,  and  we  doubt  not  that  after  he  “gets  his  hand 
in,”  he  will  make  a  capital  editor,  and  we  bespeak  for 
him  the  good  offices  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  in  Michigan. 

“  Consternation.” — We  learn  that  E.  W.  Cahill, 
Esq.,  of  Dalton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  of  Col.  Burnett,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  Conster¬ 
nation's  best  stallion  colts,  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
stock  of  horses  in  that  section  of  Ohio.  The  colt  was 
out  of  a  Messenger  mare,  and  is  represented  to  be  in 
many  respects  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  will  be  three 
years  old  in  September,  and  promises  to  be  fast,  large 
and  handsome.  The  price  paid  was  about  $500. 
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“Memorials  op  John  Pitkin  Norton,”  is  the  title 
of  a  handsome  volume  issued  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Professor  Norton,  for  private  distribution,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  copy.  It  has  for  a  frontispiece,  a 
correct  and  life-like  portrait  of  Prof.  Norton,  and  em¬ 
braces  the  funeral  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death, 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Farmington,  Conn., 
the  biographical  sketch  published  in  The  New -Eng¬ 
lander,  and  the  obituary  notice  published  in  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  and  some  other  papers — the  whole  forming  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  early 
death  was  alike  deeply  deplored  by  personal  friends  and 
the  public.  The  more  we  learn  of  him — of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  character — of  his  amiable,  modest  and  unassuming 
deportment — of  his  thorough  devotion  to  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  the  more  deeply  do  we  lament  that  one 
thus  lovely  and  gifted,  and  so  highly  favored  by  abene- 
ficent  Providence  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
should  have  been  taken  from  us  at  a  time  when  his 
public  labors,  extensive  and  influential  as  they  had  al¬ 
ready  proved,  were  daily  becoming  more  important  and 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  science.  We 
hope  an  edition  of  this  volume,  or  a  memoir  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  will, 
ere  long,  be  given  to  the  public. 


Liming  and  Analyses. — A  scientific  correspondent 
writes,  in  relation  to  this  subject : — “No  doubt  the 
analyses  of  soils  are  useful  or  satisfactory,  though  I 
think  they  have  been  much  over-rated.  If  I  recol¬ 
lect  right,  in  Dana's.  Muck  Manual,  he  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  liming  land,  because  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to 
apply  specific  manures.  Every  one  to  his  fancy ;  but 
South  Eastern  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  a  compa¬ 
ratively  barren  district  without  lime ;  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  plaster  loses  much  of  its  effect,  unless  the  land  be 
limed.  Still  I  object  not  to.  chemical  analysis,  if  we 
expect  not  too  much  from  it.” 


OCT"  The  Working  Farmer  demands  an  apology 
from  us  for  “  having  given  publicity  to  an  analysis  of 
the  super -phosphate  of  lime  under  false  colors,”  having 
asserted,  as  he  says,  that  it  was  made  by  “  Professor 
Johnson”  of  Yale  College.  Will  “  Professor”  Mafes 
have  the  kindness  to  point  cut  the  page  in  The  Counirxy 
Gentleman  or  The  Cultivator,  where  we  have  favored 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  with  the  title 
of  Professor  in  Yale  College?  We  certainly  think  Mr. 
J.  more  worthy  of  the  title  than  many  to  whom  that 
euphonious  sobriquet  is  attached,  inasmuch  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  devoted  students  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  that  our  country  has  produced.  Far¬ 
ther,  after  pursuing  a  course  of  study  with  Prof.  Non- 
ton,  at  the  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,  he  did  honora¬ 
bly  hold  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  which  gives  him  full  claim  to  the  title. 
But  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  virtues  is  modesty;  and  when 
he  saw  the  title  of  “  Professor,”  attached  to  his  name 
in  an  advertisement  in  our  columns,  he  requested  that, 
as  its  use  might  mislead  the  public,  it  should  be  removed. 
He  also  wrote  to  Longett  &  Griffing  of  New- York,  stating 
that  he  “  was  not,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  Professor 
in  Yale  College,”  who  forwarded  his  statement  to  us. 
We  did  not,  however,  consider  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  allude  to  it.  There  will  be  sufficient  time 
to  defend  Mr.  Johnson,  when  his  analyses  are  shown  to 
bo  incorrect  by  better  authority,  and  his  statements 
disproved. 

Having  never  “  favored  Yale  College  with  a  Profes¬ 
sor  not  known  to  its  faculty,”  wtc  suppose  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  our  “agricultural  iabors”  till  some 
more  serious,  or  at  least  truthful  charge  is  brought 
against  us.  In  the  meantime,  we  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  “  Prof.  J.  J.  Mafes,  L.L.D.” 
to  an  article  on  the  53d  page  of  the  May  No.  of  the 
Penn.  Farm  Journal,  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is 
more  worthy  his  serious  consideration  than  the  inno¬ 
cent,  though  erroneous  attachment  of  “Prof.”  to  the 
name  of  our  correspondent.  By  the  way,  while  on  the 
subject  of  titles,  will  Professor  Mapes  be  pleased  to  in¬ 


form  us  in  what  Institution  he  has  had  the  honor  to  he 
a  “  Professor,”  and  what  Institution  did  itself  the 
honor  to  confer  upon  the  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer 
the  degree  of  L.L.D.  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt 
that  he  came  legitimately  enough  by  his  prefix  and 
suffix ;  we  only  wish  to  know  what  college  deserves  the 
credit  of  thus  distinguishing  the  gentleman. 


New  Steam  Dryer. — Attention  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Indiana,  in  this 
paper.  The  invention,  if  it  equals  the  promise  it 
affords,  is  an  important  one,  and  will  prove  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  especially  to  the  corn-growers  of  the  west,  as  by  it 
the  meal  may,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  be 
so  prepared  as  to  secure  its  safe  shipment  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Mr.  B.  has  sent  us  six  beautiful  samples 
of  meal  and  hominy,  which  were  all  made  at  one  grind¬ 
ing,  and  kiln-dried  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per 
hour.  The  cost  of  the  operation,  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  is 
about  two  cents  per  bushel. 


Wheat  and  Straw.- — Boussingault  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  the  ordinary  proportion  in  weight  between  the 
grain  and  straw,  as  quoted  from  different  observers,  and 
it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  country,  where  straw 
is  becoming  a  valuable  product,  and  where  a  crop  of 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  will  in  the  same  ave¬ 
rage  rates,  give  about  two  tons  of  straw. 

Thaer, . grain.  1000 .  straw,  2000 

Podewils,  . . . .  «  '  1000 .  “  2857 


1000. 

1000. 

1000. 

1000. 


“  2292 

“  3030 

“  2584 

“  2272 


Berger 
Block, . . . 

Dierexen, 

Schwertz, 

Every  farmer  is  aware  that  the  character  of  the  sea¬ 
son  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  relative  proportion  of 
of  each,  some  years  yielding  large,  well  filled,  heavy 
grain,  on  a  small  amount  of  straw,  and  others  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  straw,  with  small  light  heads  of  grain.  Bous¬ 
singault  mentions  an  instance  of  crops  grown  in  two  con¬ 
secutive  years,  differing  most  strikingly  in  this  respect, 
the  first  (1840-1)  the  season  was  very  wet;  the  second, 
(1841-2)  was  remarkable  for  extreme  drouth,  both  pre¬ 
senting  extraordiary  extremes.  In  these  two  years,  the 
weight  of  the  grain  to  the  straw  was, 

1840- 1,  1000  grain  to  4162  straw. 

1841- 2,  1000  “  to  1116  « 


Connecticut  Valley  Farmer  and  Mechanic.— 
We  have  received  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  a  monthly  journal  with 
this  title,  established  at  Springfield,  (Mass.)  by  S. 
Bowles  &  Son,  and  edited  by  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Esq., 
a  gentleman,  we  infer  from  the  Nos.  before  us,  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  We  have  not  seen  a  new  paper 
for  a  long  time,  that  pleased  us  as  well  as  this.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  another  page  for  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
“  Flax  Culture  and  Manufacture,”  copied  from  this 
paper. 

The  Southern  Agriculturist  was  commenced  at 
Laurensville,  S.  C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  under  the  editorial  management  of  our  old  friend 
Col.  A.  G.  Summer,  and  his  brother  Wm.  Summer,  one 
of  the  best  horticulturists  of  that  State.  It  is  ably  and 
judiciously  edited,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  the  large 
support  it  so  richly  deserves.  11.  M.  Stokes  publisher — 
monthly  at  $1  a  year. 

The  Kentucky  Cultivator  is  published  monthly, 
at  Covington,  by  John  Atkinson,  at  $1.  With  the 
No.  for  June,  it  entered  upon  its  second  year. 

The  Iowa  Farmer  and  Horticulturist  has  made 
its  appearance  at  Burlington.  It  is  a  dollar  monthly, 
and  is  edited  by  J.  W.  Grimes  and  J.  F.  Tallant. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  large  circulation,  and  if  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  and  cannot  fail  of  accomplishing  much  for  the 
benefit  of  this  new  and  flourishing  agricultural  State. 
If  it  shall  accomplish  its  mission  as  successfully  as  has 
the  Prarie  Farmer  at  Chicago,  its  editors  and  proprie¬ 
tors  will  richly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  country¬ 
men.  [In  relation  to  the  error  which  it  points  out  in 
the  17th  No.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  it  is  proper  to 
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say  that  it  occurred  in  the  “  News  Items,”  and  was  cut 
from  a  New-York  paper,  and  not  seen  by  us  until  this 
notice  called  our  attention  to  it.  The  sentence  should, 
probably,  have  read — “  Carbonic  acid  gas  of  sufficient 
strength  to  extinguish  a  lamp  placed  on  the  floor,  was 

discovered.”]  — - 

OCT*  The  report  from  Washington  now  is,  that  D.  J. 
Browne  of  New-York,  is  appointed  Agricultural  Clerk 
in  the  Patent  Office,  instead  of  W.  S.  King,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  stated.  Mr.  B.  is  the  author  or  compiler  of  seve¬ 
ral  works,  and  has  for  years  past  given  much  attention 
to  agriculture,  having  been,  we  believe,  for  some  years, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Col.  Sherwood’s  Cattle  Sale. — The  sale  of  Col. 
Sherwood’s  Improved  Durhams,  took  place,  agreeably 
to  advertisement,  at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Auburn, 
on  the  8th  of  June — Col.  J.  M.  Miller  of  New-York, 
officiating  as  auctioneer,  who  performed  his  functions  in 
his  usual  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen  from  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  Union,  who,  as  is  evinced  by  the  results  of  the  sale, 
came  to  purchase.  The  prices,  it  will /be  seen,  range 
higher  than  at  any  previous  sale  ever  held  in  the  State. 
The  sales  were  as  follows : 

Cows  and  Heifers. 


1.  Pansey  3d,  7  years,  J.  G.  Brasee,  Lancaster,  O.,. . .  .$450 

2.  Pansey  4th,  3  years,  P.  Lo;illard,  Westchester  Co  ,  525 

3.  Phantom,  6  years,  J.  J.  West,  Illinois, . .  .  210 

4.  Phantom  2d,  3  years,  A.  Clemens,  Philadelphia,. . .  300 

5.  Phantom  3d,  calf,  S.  Bush,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,...  150 

6.  Ozema,  5  years,  J.  G.  Brasee,. .  240 

7.  Ozema  2d,  calf,  J.  W.  Titus,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  165 

8.  La  Polka,  5  years,  do  do  215 

9.  La  Polka  2d,  calf,  do  do  170 

10.  Poppey,  7  years,  do  do  215 

J  11.  Poppey  2d,  3  years,  S.  Bush, . < . .  205 

12.  Nightshade,  7  years,  A.  Clemens, .  260 

13.  Pet,  6  years.  J.  W.  Titus .  310 

14.  Pet  2d,  3 years,  Win.  Kelley,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  . .  400 

15.  Pet  3d,  calf,  John  Fosler,  Canada  West, .  300 

16.  Nymph,  9  years,  W.  S.  Ward,  Westchester, .  220 

17.  Topsey,  1  year,  J.  G.  Brasee, .  160 

18.  Sarah,  2  years,  H.  Fellows,  Sennett,  N.  Y., .  125 

Bulls. 

1.  Vane  Tempest,  imported,  3  years,  J.  P.  Robinson, 

Wisconsin, . . . 1 ,070 

2.  LaFayelle,  1  year,  J  P.  Robinson,  Wisconsin,. ...  310 

3.  Gen.  Putnam,  2  years,  J.  J.  West,  Illinois . ; .  300 

4.  Powhattan,  calf,  H.  Baily,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,.. .  310 

5.  Novelty,  calf.  J.  P.  Robinson, .  215 

6.  Petrarch,  calf,  J.  G.  Brasee, . 400 

7.  Pope,  calf,  J.  P.  Robinson, .  230 

8.  Dragon,  2  years,  A.  Beach,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,. .  130 

9.  Dandy,  1  year,  J.  P.  Bobinson, .  170 

10.  Irishman,  calf,  A.  Beach,  New-Jersey, . . . .  135 

11.  Locofoeo,  calf,  do  do  . . .  SO 

Total. 

8  cows,  average  $265  each, . . .  2,120 

10  heifers  and  calves,  average  $261 . .  2,610 

11  bulls  and  bull  calves,  average  $305.45, .  3,350 


Guano  and  Poudrette. — In  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  “Manure  Trade  of  New-York,”  in  the  last 
Agricultor ,  the  following  estimates  of  the  sales  of  these 
two  articles,  is  given.  Of  guano,  it  says — “We  have 
ascertained  from  Theodore  W .  Riley,  agent  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  government  for  this  city,  that  the  sales  of  guano 
in  the  year  1852  were,  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  2,671 
tons;  to  go  to  Dehvare,  680  tons;  to  New-Jersey, 
112  tons;  to  Long  Island,  3,134  tons:  to  Connec¬ 
ticut,  119  tons;  to  Boston,  151  tons;  to  New-York 
city  buyers,  mostly  to  the  retail  dealers,  1,720  tons 
— making  8,587  tons  to  Northern  farmers.  The 
sales  to  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  New-Jersey,  will 
be  much  increased  this  year.  The  sales  both  from  here 
and  Baltimore,  to  he  used  south  of  Delaware,  are  much 
greater  than  for  use  at  the  North.  Long  Island  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ahead  of  all  Northern  sections  in  the  use  of 
this  great  fertilizer.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  set 
down  to  New-York  buyers  goes  to  the  island.” 


After  describing  the  establishment  of  the  Lodi  Com¬ 
pany  Poudrette  Manufactory ,  it  says — “  The  poudrette 
is  put  up  in  barrels,  averaging  four  bushels  each,  which 
are  sold  at  $1.50  each,  in  New-York.  The  sales  at  the 
office,  74  Cortland-street,  last  year,  amounted  to  7,127 
whole  and  50  half  barrels.  At  the  factory,  12,000  bush¬ 
els  in  bulk,  principally  to  Jersey  farmers,  in  Essex  co., 
at  25  cents  a  bushel.  This  will  make  a  total  of  10,157 
barrels,  which  includes  considerably  more  than  half  of 
all  the  ta-feu  made  by  the  million  of  people  in  and 
around  this  city,  which  ever  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
soil'  from  whence  it  came.  The  sales  of  1853  will  be 
considerably  increased,  as  the  facilities  of  manufacture 
have  been  very  much  increased  this  year,  till  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  capable  of  using  all  the  material  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  much  the  largest  portion  goes  into  the  sew¬ 
ers,  or  is  dumped  off  the  docks  into  the  river. 


Terra-Culture. — I  am  an  old  farmer,  and  commend 
you  for  your  efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  our  country.  I  think  you  deserve  some  credit  also 
for  your  notice  and  remarks  about  modern  terra-culture, 
which  has  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  of  the  State,  and  for  aught  I  know  is  still  rising 
in  the  world.  Having  had  the  benefit  of  one  or  two 
lectures  on  this  subject,  I  feel  constrained  to  say  my 
practice  upon  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  increased  profit 
and  enlarged  growth  I  was  led  to  expect  from  it.  In¬ 
deed,  the  way  my  crops  turned  out  shaUow  last  year, 
was  a  pretty  good  caution  to  agricultors  in  general,  and 
terra-eulturists  in  particular.  But  I  may  get  a  benefit 
for  my  two  lectures  after  all,  for  by  them,  together  with 
my  late  practice,  I  shall  be  induced  to  go  rather  deeper 
into  the  art  and  mystery  of  terra- culture,  than  I  have 
heretofore  done.  II.  L.  D.  Moreau ,  N.  Y. 


Red  Cedar  for  Hedges. — In  your  paper  of  May 
12th,  I  noticed  an  article  from  the  “Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  rocommending  the  Recl'Cedar  for  farm  hedges. 
The  fact  that  the  cedar  is  perfectly  hardy,  adapts  itself 
readily  to  any  soil,  and  is  very  long  lived,  as  well  as 
highly  ornamental,  strongly  favors  its  use  as  a  hedge. 
But  I  have  observed  in  planting  the  cedar  or  other  ever¬ 
greens,  in  places  where  cattle  have  access,  a  propensity 
the  cattle  seem  to  have,  for  attacking  the  trees  with 
their  horns,  plunging  into,  and  tearing  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy,  in  a  very  short  time,  fine  vigo¬ 
rous  trees  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  I  wish 
to  inquire  through  your  paper,  if  others  have  noticed 
this  difficulty,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  it  may  most  easily 
be  overcome.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  matter,  replv?  Frank  Linden.  Near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  May  18,  1853. 


Notes. — I  too  have  used  grafting  wax  made  with  oil 
for  two  years  past,  and  wondered  why  I  lost  a  greater 
number  of  grafts  than  heretofore,  when  using  a  diffe¬ 
rent  compound.  From  what  has  of  late  been  said  thro’ 
your  columns  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  oil,  as  stated  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  is  injurious. 

In  regard  to  the  Yam  Potato,  I  would  endorse  all 
that  is  said  of  them  by  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.  I  have 
raised  them  for  three  years  past,  and  find  them  more 
hardy  and  productive  than  any  potato  I  have  yet  found, 
and  arc  of  good  quality  for  the  table.  The  last  year’s 
crop  was  the  best  I  have  yet  raised. 

I  have  kept  the  Dorking  fowls  for  several  years,  and 
find  them  excellent  in  every  respect.  My  stock  was 
obtained  from  the  importations  of  the  well  known  F. 
Roteh,  Esq.,  of  Morris,  N.  Y.,  which  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  purity  and  excellence.  D.  D.  Devoe. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J. — We  give  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in  this  county : — 
“  There  is  a  deep  interest  felt  in  improved  agriculture 
in  this  county,  (Burlington,)  and  if  every  farmer  had 
the  Cultivator  in  his  family,  for  himself,  his  sons  and 
workmen,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  great,  amount 
1  of  information  there  contained,  we  should  soon  be  in 
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advance  of  all  others  not  embracing  this  means  of  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  had  excellent  exhibitions  at  Mt. 
Holly,  but  heretofore  our  members  and  the  distribution 
of  premiums  have  been  restricted  to  this  county ;  at 
the  last  quarterly  meeting,  that  restriction  was  removed 
from  the  constitution  of  the  society.  By  this  change, 
persons  from  any  county  in  our  State  or  Union,  by  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  society,  may  contribute  to  our  annual 
fairs,  and  compete  for  the  various  premiums ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  bring  forth  the  finest  productions,  and 
Burlington  county  has  determined  not  to  be  beaten.” 


Yield  of  Corn.— -Being  absent  when  your  paper  first 
arrived,  it  was  not  until  to-day,  that  I  observed  the 
omission  to  mention  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  in  the  second  article  of  No.  18  of  the  Country 
Gentleman.  It  is  from  55  to  60  bushels  shelled,  on 
fields  of  8  to  10  acres;  and  in  one  instance,  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  less  than  65  bushels,  where  the  ground  was  tho¬ 
roughly  underdrained.  0.  Lansing ,  May  7,  1853. 


Corn  for  Fodder. — In  perusing  one  of  your  late 
numbers,  I  saw  an  article  on  this  subject.  Now  the 
q  uestion  naturally  arises  which  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
to  sow  for  this  purpose.  I  have  raised  several  crops  with 
good  success,  from  our  eight-rowed  yellow;  but  having 
spent  some  three  years  among  the  corn  growers  of  Ohio, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Ohio  corn  would  he  just  the 
thing  for  us  to  sow  for  fodder.  About  the  first  of  June, 
1852,  I  plowed  about  one -fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
I  then  procured  half  a  bushel  of  Ohio  corn,  and  sowed 
it  on  half  of  the  above  named  ground,  and  sowed  the 
balance  to  the  same  quantity  of  our  eight-rowed  yellow. 
And  now  the  contrast.  The  yellow  grew  well ;  but  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Ohio,  it  was  small .  In  the  ground  where 
the  Ohio  was  sowed,  stood  a  row  of  Plum  trees — the 
highest  one  was  between  11  and  12  feet;  and  by  the 
15th  of  September,  not  a  particle  of  them  could  he  seen. 
The  com  was  cut  and  fed  to  my  cows,  and  kept  green 
until  severe  frost.  Is  not  the  Ohio  corn  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  to  sow  for  fodder?  T.  S.  M.  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  F. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Stones  for  Drains — In  some  of  my  fields  are  wet 
spots  of  an  acre  or  two,  which  I  am  anxious  to  drain, 
bilt  there  is  no  tile  in  this  region  “'of  country,  and  as 
timber  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  in  that  way,  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  go  at  it.  The  land  is  undulating,  affording 
a  pretty  good  fall  to  carry  the  water  off,  and  there  .is 
plenty  of  stone  at  hand.  Now  how  would  it  do  to  make 
“ blind  ditches  ”  of  stone ;  what  depth  and  width  should 
the  ditches  be ;  what  the  best  mode  of  cutting  them,  and 
how'  near  together;  how  deep  the  filling  of  stone  in  the 
ditches,  and  what  size  should  the  stone  be  used?  G. 
Bardstoivn,  Ky. 

Tiles  form  the  most  perfect  drains  in  all  kinds  of  soils, 
but  in  all  others,  except  those  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  quick-sands,  stone  may  be  substituted.  Tile  drains 
are  the  most  easily  constructed,  but  as  stone  cost  noth¬ 
ing  in  most,  cases,  they  compensate  in  part  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  labor  in  making  them. 

The  mode  of  construction  must  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  They  are  most  easily  and  safely  made  in 
clayey  land,  which  is  so  adhesive  that  little  difficulty 
ever  occurs  by  the  earth  falling  in  among  the  stones. 
On  such  soils,  the  stones  may  he  filled  in  so  as  to  reach 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface.  But  on  sandy  soils, 
possessing  little  tenacity,  and  where  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  earth  “  caving  in  ”  among  the  stones,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  of  earth  should  be  placed  above,  and 
every  precaution  used  to  prevent  the  disaster  just  spoken 
of ;  such  as  a  layer  of  very  small  or  fiat  stones  on  the 
top,  or  a  layer  of  clean  gravel ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
we  have  formed  a  covering  of  slabs  (of  some  durable 
wood)  placed  on  the  stones,  barely  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  earth  in  its  place,  before  the  coating  of  straw  or  in¬ 
verted  turf  is  applied. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  off  is  quite  small, 


a  promiscuous  filling  in  of  small  stones,  will  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  drainage ;  but  when  it  is  large,  a  special  channel 
must  be  made  for  the  current.  This  is  accomplished-  by 
depositing  a  row  of  stones  on  each  side  of  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  leave  a  channel  in  the  center  some  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  height.  This  is  covered 
with  broad  or  flat  stones,  and  the  rest  then  filled  in  pro¬ 
miscuously.  If  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  of  soft  sand, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a  harder  foundation  in  the 
first  place,  of  flat  stones,  or  of  durable  slabs  or  boards1 — 
the  same  care  will  he  needed  if  the  descent  is  rapid,  so 
as  to  endanger  it  by  washing  the  bottom  earth. 

The  depth  of  the  ditching  should  not  be  less  than  two 
and  a  half  feet ;  three  feet  would  be  better ;  and  where 
the  whole  surface  needs  draining,  they  should  not  be 
more  remote  from  each  other  than  thirty  feet,  unless  the 
soil  is  gravelly ;  in  which  case  forty  feet  will  answer.  A 
width  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  at  the  bottom  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  admit  of  laying  the  stone  channels  properly. 
If  the  stone  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  they  will  he  better  than  larger,  affording 
more  numerous  interstices,  and  lessening  the  danger  of 
becoming  choked.  No  stones  larger  than  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  should  ever  he  put  in  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  - — - — 

Time  to  Sow  Plaster. — I  see  that  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  asks  the  best  time  to  sow  plaster  on  mea¬ 
dows  or  pasture,  and  wheat.  I  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted  by  the  use  of  plaster  for  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
and  on  different  kinds  of  soil,  in  different  towns  and 
counties.  I  have  found  it  most  effectual  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils — sandy  loam  nearly  as  good — less  on  clay 
soils.  The  best  time  of  using,  after  long  experience,  is, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  middle  of  May — best  sowed 
every  spring,  one  bushel  per  acre,  or  two  bushels  once 
in  two  years,  to  save  labor.  For  wheat,  roll  the  seed 
before  sowing.  Plaster  corn  when  first  up.  Drop  it  in 
the  hill  with  potatoes,  and  when  beginning  to  set.  A. 
K.  Barrett.  Magnolia,  Rock  co.,  Wis. 


Guano  and  Bone-dust. — Tn  answer  to  L.  H.,  who 
inquires  for  information  relative  to  the  application  of 
these  manures,  we  would  refer  him  to  page  52,  2d  co¬ 
lumn,  and  page  131,  3d  column,  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  page  87  current  volume  of  the  Cultivator. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  are  thought  by 
chemists  to  be  worth  about  one  two-horse  load  of  stable 
manure,  provided  the  guano  is  applied  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  ;  that  is,  one  load  of  stable  mnnure  is  about  equal 
in  value,  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  in  guano.  Experience, 
in  most  cases,  gives  nearly  the  same  results,  and  our 
correspondent  can  infer  from  this  which  will  be  the 
cheapest.  Bone  dust  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
thus  converted  to  a  super-phosphate,  is  nearly  or  about 
as  powerful  as  guano,  better  for  some  crops  and  not  so 
good  for  others,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 
Undissolved  dust  will  vary  in  effect  with  its  fineness,  but 
it  is  not  so  powerful  by  several  times,  as  the  super-phos¬ 
phate.  — 

G.  S.  M‘C.,  Brockviile ,  C.  W. — For  Devon  Cattle, 
see  advertisement  of  the  Messrs.  Wainwright,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  recent  numbers  of  this  paper.  We  know 
of  no  new  Oxfordshire  or  Improved  Cotswold  Sheep  for 

sale  in  this  vicinity.  - - — 

What  is  the  best  work  on  flowers,  plants  and  shrubs — 
their  propagation,  management,  &c.  D.  D.  D. 

The  “Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,”  by  Mrs. 
Loudon,  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing. 


The  Water  Bam. — I  saw  in  your  last  paper,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  concerning  the  Hydraulic  Bam? 
I  have  had  one  in  operation  two  years  next  July,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied.  We  bring  the  water  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  rods,  and  elevate  it  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  with  thirteen  feet  fall.  It  discharges 
a  gallon  in  three  minutes.  The  drive  pipe  is  forty  feet 
long,  one  and  a  half  inch  bore — the  small  pipe  half 
inch.  The  Ram  is  No.  5,  and  the  cost  about  $15.  The 
most  expense  is  the  pipe.  It  goes  from  fall  until  spring 
without  stopping  once,  and  all  that  ever  steps  it  is  when 


leaves  get  into  the  spring  and  turn  off  the  water ;  hut 
this  you  will  perceive  is  no  fault  of  the  machine ;  the 
spring  is  in  the  woods.  The  whole  cost  of  ours  was  two 
hundred  dollars.  Henry  S.  Burt.  Norway ,  N.  ¥• 


Dorkings. — Observing  in  the  last  number  of  your 
valuable  journal,  an  inquiry  for  pure  bred  Dorking 
fowls,  I  will  say  they  can  be  procured  of  Dr.  Eben 
Wight,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  also  of  Prof.  Jona¬ 
than  Ramsey,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  who  has  some 
pearl  white,  recently  imported,  and  fine  bred  birds. 
F.  I.  Hartford ,  May  18,  1853.' 


Information  Wanted. 


Strawberry  Beds  Destroyed. — I  have  a  large 
strawberry  bed  in  my  garden,  that  has,  during  the  two 
past  years,  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  a 
small  worm  of  the  slug  species.  Its  first  appearance, 
(about  the  first  week  in  July.)  is  upon  the  leaves,  upon 
which  it  remains  until  the  whole  life  is  eaten  out;  and 
in  August  last,  my  whole  bed  looked  as  though  fire  had 
passed  over  it.  The  worm  is  of  a  brownish  color,  and 
has  not  the  glutinous  appearance  appertaining  to  the 
cherry  tree  slug.  I  have  seen  many  beds  in  this  vicini¬ 
ty  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Snuff,  ashes,  soap-wa¬ 
ter,  &c.,  have  been  used  to  no  purpose. 

If  you,  through  your  valuable  journal,  can  inform  us 
of  a  remedy,  either  to  be  applied  now,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  worm,  you  will  confer 
great  obligation  upon  many,  together  with  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  Shepherd  Watson.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Application  op  Manure! — There  is  one  question 
which  I  would  like  to  have  answered — Which  is  the  best 
way  of  applying  manure?  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  on  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  find  it  out  yet. 
Scarcely  any  two  farmers  practice  the  same  method. 
Are  their  various  modes  all  equally  good?  H.  L.  D. 

Snap  Dragon. — I  would  be  under  many  obligations 
to  you  or  to  any  subscribers  of  the  C.  Gr.,  if  you  or  they 
would  give  us  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  a 
very  troublesome  weed,  called  by  some.  Snap  Dragon, 
Jacob's  ladder,  and  various  other  names.  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  Schaghticoke,  May  27,  1853. 

Day  and  Martin’s  Blacking.’ — Can  you  or  any 
of  your  subscribers  give  the  receipt  for  Day  &  Martin's 
liquid  blacking?  It  has  been  published  within  a  few 
years,  in  one  of  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day,  but 
I  forget  which.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers  beside  D.  F.  Long  Island, 
May  23,  1853. 

Whale  Oil  Soap. — May  I  inquire  through  your 
paper  of  what  materials  whale  oil  soap  is  composed,  and 
how  manufactured.  D.  D.  D.  Him,  May  14,  1853. 


Hiist  of  States  Fairs  for  1853. 

Vermont, . Montpelier,..,.  Sept’ber,  13,  14,  15. 

Kentucky . Lexington, .  “  13,  14,  15,  1C,  17 

New’-York,.  ..  .Saratoga, .  “  20,  21,  22,23. 

Ohio,. . Dayton,  .......  “  20,  21,22,  23. 

Pennsylvania, ..  Pittsburgh, .  “  27,28,29,30. 

Michigan,  .....Detroit, .  “  28,  29,  30. 

Wisconsin, . Watertown,...  October,  4.  5,  G,  7. 

Indiana,.. _ Lafayette, _  “  11,  12,  14. 

Virginia., . Richmond,....  Nov’ber,  1,  2,  3. 


American  Institute. — At  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Association,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  present  year : — 

President — James  Tallmadce. 

Vice  Presidents — Robert  Lovett,  Robert  L.  Pell,  D. 
M.  Reese. 

Cor.  Sec'y  and  Agent — Adoniram  Chandler. 

Recording  Sec'y — Henry  Meigs. 

Treasurer — Edward  T.  Backhouse. 

Putnam  County  Ag.  Society. — We  have  received 
the  List  of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  this  Society  at 
its  next  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Carmel,  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  Oct.  T.  B.  Arden,  Philipstown,  Prest. — 
G.  M.  Belden,  Camel,  Secretary. 


WOOL  MARKET. 

New-  York,  June  17  — A  few  hundred  bales  of  the  new  clip 
of  wool,  mostly  from  neighboring  districts  in  New- Jersey  and 
this  State,  have  arrived,  and  of  these  a  few'  parcels  have  been 
sold.  We  note  an  easier  feeling  in  the  market,  and  prices  have 
given  away  about  5c  per  pound  since  the  new'  clip  has  been 
coming  forw  ard.  The  sales  are  very  light  of  either  new’  or 
old  clip,  as  manufacturers  are  mostly  looking  unto  the  inte¬ 
rior  market  for  their  supplies.  By  going  to  the  w'ool  grower 
they  have  to  give  higher  prices  than  by  waiting  till  wool 
comes  forward  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  The  sales  have  been 
about  30,000  lbs.  domestic  fleece,  at  45aG0c.  The  parcels  of 
New  wool  brought  47a53c;  the  latter  for  half-blooded  Meri¬ 
no.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for,  and  supply  of  pulled  wool. 
We  notice  one  large  sale  on  Wednesday  of  40.000  lbs:  on 
p.  t.,  and  about  60,000  lbs  in  lots  during  the  w'eek,  at  55c  for 
extra  country  pulled,  50c  for  super,  and  45c  for  No.  1. 

Syracuse,  June  16. — The  prices  now' offered  for  wool  are 
full  ten  cents  higher  per  pound  than  !a.st  year.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Common  grades  35  to  40  cents.  £  and  full  blood,  45 
to  50  cents. 

Sale  of  Wool. — We  learn  that  Messrs  J.  M.  Ashbrook 
and  James  T.  Church,  of  Pleasant  Towmsliip,  recently  dip¬ 
ped  1,42-5  sheep,  yielding  some  4,275  lbs.  They  sell  1,100 
fleece  at  55c  per  lb.,  and  the  balance  for  50c.  Wool  is  now 
rating  at  high  figures,  and  no  fears  are  entertained,  wre  believe, 
of  a  decline  in  the  price. — Lancaster  (O.)  Cazette. 

Atkins7  £e!f«Raking  Reaper. 
cpi-IIS  machine  is  now'  offered  to  the  public  and  warranted 
jL  to  be  a  good  self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  good  mower,  but  not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in 
grass  (though  it  soon  will  he)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal 
to  a  machine"  made  mainly  or  wholly  to  mow'. 

The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel  and  very  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  every  furmer  w'lio 
has  seen  it  in  the  harvest  field,  says  it  performs  the  raking 
better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 

Price  of  machines  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  he 
paid  on  giving  the  order,  $50  upon  successful  trial,  and  $50 
in  note  payable  1st  December. 

The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and  warranted. 

[Cr“  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paid  ap¬ 
plications.  J.  S  WRIGHT. 

“  Prairie  Farmer  ”  Warehouse  Chicago. 

June.  1S53  —  25— w12t. _ _ 

Harvest  Implements. 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  Machines  of  different  pat¬ 
terns,  and  of  the  best  kinds  in  market. 

Scythes,  Snaths,  Cradles,  and  large  Hand  Rakes,  made 
expressly  for  raking  after  the  cart;  also  Horse  Hay  Rakes. 
Pitchforks,  very  superior,  of  elasiic  steel. 

Threshing  Machines  and  Fan  Mills,  combined  or  single. 
Horse  Powers  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  such  as  the 
Endless-chain  or  Railway,  Circular,  Cast  Iron,  &c. 

Rota  Baga,  Turnep,  Cabbage,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds.  R  L.  ALLEN, 

189  &  191  Water-st.,  New'- York. 
May  19— w— 20,  23,  26;  29— m2t 

Bulkley’s  Patent  Dry-Kilns,  for  Grain,  Flour, 
Meal  and  Lumber, 

RIGHTS,  to  use  these  dryers,  for  sale  in  any  town  or 
Stale  in  the  Union.  The*e  machines  kiln-dry  by  steam 
heated  when  necessary  to  600  or  700  deg.,  and  combining 
cheapness,  compactness,  safety  and  speed.  They  are  built 
at  less  expense,  occupy  less  room,  take  less  fuel  and  power, 
less  danger  of  fire,  and  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  as 
w’ell  as  capable  of  doing  more  wrork,  and  in  a  better  manner 
than  any  other  dryer.  May  he  built  portable  or  stationary. 

A  portable  machine  now'  in  use  in  this  place,  which  is  8  ft. 
long," 5  ft.  high,  and  l£  ft.  wide,  is  drying  meal  at  the  rate  of 
650  his.  per  day,  and  cost  to  build,  $130.  Larger  sizes,  and 
stationary  machines  cost  less  in  proportion. 

The  sap  from  inch  lumber  may  be  removed  in  fiom  24  to 
48  hours,  by  using  the  steam  at  500  deg.  Cost  of  machine  to 
kiln-dry  2500  ft.  per  day.  $30  to  $40.  including  the  cars  to 
pass  the  lumber  in  and  out  of  the  dryer.  May  be  built  of 
any  size.  On  a  late  trial,  1200  lbs  of. water  were  removed 
from  1000  ft.  of  lumber  in  13  hours.  Steam  seasoning  at  500 
deg  ,  increases  the  strength  of  lumber  two-fifths to  five-ninths, 
and  it  will  then  take  a  higher  polish  See  description  ill  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  July  3.  1847.  and  March  26.  1853. 

Address  H.  G.  BULKLEY,  or  Hon.  H  L.  ELLS  WORTH, 
LaFayette,  Indiana. — May  26 — w2t— mlt* 


o 


Suffolk  Figs, 

F  pure  blood,  lor  sate  oy  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — ml)'.  Braintree,  Mass. 


1853, 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal— A  New  Volume.— Now  is 
the  time  to  subscribe. — Published  monthly,  in  a  beautiful 
quarto.  Illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  with  familiar 
instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  Journal  of 
Health,  designed  to  be  a  complete  Family  Guide  in  all  dis¬ 
eases. 

Terms — Only  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  Address, 
post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall, No.  131  Nas- 
sau-street,  New- York. 

“The  Water-Cure  Journal  bolds  a  high  rank  in  the  science 
of  health;  always  ready,  straightforward  and  plain-spoken, 
it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature  without  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  technicalities  of  science;  hut  in  a  form  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparkling  element  of  which  it 
t  reats .  ’  ’ — New -York  Tribun  e . — 22 — w3 1 — ni  It . 


The  Illustrated  American  Pimrenological  Journal. 
Devoted  to  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Mechanism,  Education, 
Agriculture,  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  General  Intelligence, 
profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings.  Every  family,  and 
especially  all  young  men  and  women,  should  have  a  copy. 
Published  monthly  at  One  Dollar  a  year.  All  letters  should 
be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  Fowlers  and  Wells, 
Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

Young  men  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities  of 
life,  and  anxious  to  start  right,  and  understand  their  course, 
will  find  this  Journal  a  friend  and  monitor,  to  encourage 
them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The  various  occupations 
will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology, 
so  that  every  one  may  know  in  what  pursuit  he  would  he 
most  likely  to  succeed. — Publishers.— 22— 3t— mli. 


Suffolk  Pigs. 

FOR  SALE.  20  pairs  of  full  blood  Suffolk  Pigs,  by 

C.  J.  HOLDEN. 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1853.— m4t 

Gifford  Morgan  Colts, 

I  HAVE  two  Stallion  Colts,  both  by  Old  Gifford  Morgan, 
viz  :  One  a  year  old  the  ISth  of  July  next,  a  dapple  ches- 
nut  color — dam  by  the  Gent.  Hi  bard — grand  dam  by  Bull- 
rush.  The  second  three  years  old  30th  of  April — color  ma¬ 
hogany  bay— dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  from  a  Mes¬ 
senger  mare.  He  is  a  brother  to  Morgan  Chief,  owned  by 
Ackley  &  Gilbert  of  East  Hamilton,  IS'.  Y.  Both  very  per¬ 
fect  colts.  I  will  sell  either  of  them.  C.  BLODGETT. 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  May  27. — 22 — It — mlt. 

Devon  Bull  Med  Hover  for  sale. 

RED  ROVER  is  a  full  blooded  North  Devon  Bull,  bred  by 
Geo.  Paiterson  of  Maryland  ;  was  sired  by  his  superior  im¬ 
ported  bull  Eclipse.  His  dam  was  “Venus,”  an  imported 
cow  of  Geo  Patterson’s,  sired  by  Lord  Leicester’s  bull  An- 
cbisis.  Red  Rover  was  calved  June  2Sth,  1844,  and  has  taken 
the  following  premiums : 

The  1st  premium  at  Poughkeepsie,  as  the  best  bull  calf. 
The  1st  “  at  the  American  Institute  the  same  year. 

The  1st  “  as  the  best  1  yr.  old,  2  yr.  old,  3  yr.  old. 

The  1st  “  at  the  N.  Y.  State  fair  in  1847. 

The  1st  “  at  the  Hartford  Co  show  in  1848. 

THOMAS  GOULD, 

July  1 — m3t.  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Lop-Eared  Babbits. 


I  HAVE  now  about 
ready  for  delivery,  a 
few  pairs'  of  fine  English 
Fancy  Lop-eared  Babbits , 
from  stock  imported  by 
me  directly  from  Loudon 
and  Dublin.  Gentlemen, 
or  amnieurs,  desirous  of 


purely  bred,  can  address 
June.  1853— w3t— m3t. 


obtaining  fine young  stock 
GEO.  P.  BURNHAM, 

Box  22,  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

THE  most  approved  brands,  also  Bone  Dust,  Guano,  Pot¬ 
ash  Scrapings,  Poudrette  and  Plaster.  For  sale  by 
LQNGETT  &  GRIPPING. 
April  21— 16— 6t  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-York, 


Books  for  the  Country, 

Sent  Free  of  Postage. 

CM.  SAXTON,  AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISH  - 
•  ER,  152  FULTON-STREET,  New-York,  publishes 
the  following  VALUABLE  WORKS  :— 

1.  The  Complele  Farmer  and  Rural  Eeonimist  and 
New  American,  Gardener — by  T.  J.  Fessenden, 


2  vols.  in  1,  about  700  pages,  cloth  gilt, . $1  25 

2.  Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry — a  new  edition, 

1  vol  12mo.,  clotlv  gilt, .  1  25 

3.  Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,..  1  25 

4.  Johnston’s  Practical  Agriculture — 1  vol.  cloth,...  75 

do.  do.  do.  do.  paper,....  -.50 

5.  Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener — cloth..  . .  75 

6.  Home’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  'Grape 

Vine  on  open  walls.  50  cents.  Paper, .  40 

7.  Sheep  Husbandry — By  H.  S.  Randall, .  125 

8.  Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm — complete, .  4  00 

9.  Brown’s  American  Poultry  Yard — tenth  edition,. .  1  00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  Mail  editio»s  . .  75 

10.  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book — 1  vol.  $1.  Paper,.  75 

11.  Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals — 1  v.  75c. 

paper, . 50 

12. - Chemis'ry  Made. Easy  for  Farmers — paper,.  --  25 

13.  Browne’s  American  Field  Book  of  Manures, .  1  00 

14.  Dana’s  Prize  Essay  on  Manures, . .  25 

15.  Miner’s  American  Bee-Keeper’s  Manual,. . . .  1  00 

16.  Brown’s  American  Bird  Fancier, .  25 

17.  The  American  Architect — the  cheapest  and  best 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  world,  2  vols.  in 

1,  hound, . . .  6  00 

18.  Youalt  and  Martin’s  Treatise  on  Cattle— with  100 
illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens,  Esq.,  1  25 

19.  Youatt  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of  Sheep — 

with  illustrations, . 75 

20.  Youalt  on  the  Pig, . 00 

21.  Richardson  on  the  Hog, .  25 

22  Youatt  on  the  Horse, .  1  25 

23.  Richardson  on  the  Horse, .  25 

24.  Richardson  on  the  Cow, .  25 

25.  The  American  Rose  Culturist, . 25 

26.  Allen’s  Rural  Architecture, .  1  25 

27.  Allen’s  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape. .  1  00 

28.  Townley  on  the  Honey  Bee,. . .  50 

29.  The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee — by  Richardson,. . .  25 

30.  The  Bee-Keeper’s  Chart — by  Phelps,. .  25 

31.  Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor, . . . .  1  00 

32.  The  Shepherd’s  Own  Book — by  Youatt,  Skinner 

and  Randal, . . . .  2  00 

33.  Gunn’s  Domestic  Medicine. — 156th  edition, .  3  00 

34.  Lindley’s  Guide  to  the  Orchard. .  1  25 

35.  Thomas's  American  Fruit. Culturist, . . .  1  25 

36.  Saxton’s  Rural  Hand  Books,  2  vols., .  2  £0 

37.  The  American  Florist’s  Guide. . .  75 

38.  Fessenden’s  Complele  Farmer,  . .  75 

39.  Fessenden’s  American  Gardener, .  75 

40.  Richardson’s  Pests  of  the  Farm,  .  -25 

41.  Elements  of  Agriculture — edited  by  Skinner,. ....  25 

42.  Nash’s  Progressive  Farmer, .  i .  50 

43.  Blake’s  Farmer  at  Home, .  1  25 

44.  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener, .  25 

45.  American  Kitchen  Gardener, .  25 

46.  Domestic  Fowls, .  25 

47.  History  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Linen  and  Wool, .  2  50 

48.  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-Keeper, .  .  50 

49.  Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping — in  press .  1  00 

50.  Parks  and  Garden— by  Smith  and  Allen— in  press,  1  25 

C  M.  SAXTON, 

July  1— clt  152  Fulton  sti'eet,  New  York. 


Merino  Sheep  For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  would  again  call  the  attention  of  wool 
growers  to  his  superior  flock  of  Merino  Sheep,  which  he 
still  continues  to  breed  with  care,  and  without  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense  where  an  improvement  can  be  made. 

I  have  now  on  hand  a  lot  of  pure  Spanish  Merino  ewes 
A  few  bucks  and  ewes,  a  cross  of  Spanish  and  French  Me¬ 
rino;  and  a  lot  of  bucks  and  ewes,  one  and  two  years  old, 
bred  from  an  Atwood  buck  and  the  above  mentioned  ewes. 

The  above  mentioned  sheep  will  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms. 

I  have  also  on  hand  a  lot  ewes,  one  and  two  years  old, 
which  are  grade  Merino,  produced  by  careful  crossing  with 
the  best  Merino  bucks  for  the  last  14  years.  These  sheep 
will  be  sold  cheap. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  coming  from  the  West,  I  would 
say,  there  is  a  daily  stage  leaves  Amsterdam  for  this  place  at 
2  o’clock,  or  on  the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  train  from  the 
West.  A.  II.  AVERY. 

Galway,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1853. — w&.mll*. 
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Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 
inch  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 


$15 

“  “  $1*2 


Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $12  . 

Horse  Shoe  Hand  Tile,  8  inches  calibre,  for  drains  around 
dwellings,  at  $8  per  100  feet.  Sole  Tile,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet — 9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements — 9  and  6  inch  square 
Bakers5  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany,  Ap.il  14,  1853— 16— I3t— c6m. 

Important  to  VtTool  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  offers  to  sell  Twenty-five  pure  SPANISH 
MERINO  EWES,  and  Twenty  LAMBS — also  Twen¬ 
ty-five  lambs  bred  from  Spanish  Ewes  and  a  French  Buck. 
The  above  sheep  were  not  raised  from  stock  that  have  been 
peddled  for  pure  bred  sheep,  but  were  selected  personally,  by 
one  of  the  best  farmers  of  this  county,  from  some  of  the  best 
flocks  in  Vermont.  Any  one  wishing  to  commence  a  good 
flock  of  sheep,  will  find  a  rare  opportunity,  as  they  will  be 
sold  at  fair  prices. 

For  any  information  wanted,  address  the  subscriber  at 
Otisco,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  TI.  NOYES. 

June  1— 21— w2t— m2t. _ 

Just  Published, 

QTOCKHARDT’S  CHEMICAL  FIELD  LECTURES— 
0  For  Agriculturists.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  E. 
Tesehmacher. 

Opinion  of  Samuel  L.  Dana,  M  D.  L.L.  D. 

The  great  and  sinking  feature  of  this  little  book  is,  that 
written  by  an  eminently  practical  teacher  for  a  class  of  far¬ 
mers  whose  good  opinion  of  the  value  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture  was  to  be  won,  their  experience  has  been  placed  above 
scientific  conjecture,  and  their  practical  knowledge  has  been 
made  ihe  point  of  scientific  illustration.  Hence  the  work  is 
more  simple  and  intelligible  than  any  other  chemico-agricul- 
tural  work  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical  consideration  and  money 
value  of  manures,  its  views  of  vegetable  physiology  are' at 
once  comprehensive,  transparent  as  water,  and  illuminated  by 
style  so  bewitchingly  simple  and  concise,  lhat  the  reader,  fa¬ 
miliar,  though  he  may  lie  with  the  subject,  feels  that  he  is  car¬ 
ried  onward  under  ihe  guidance  of  a  masier  spirit,  and  as  he 
passes  the  old  land-marks,  sees  them  shining  with  a  new 
light. 

The  book  lias  yet  to  be  written  whose  chapters  on  artifical 
manures  shall  equal  Stoekhardl’s  Field  Lectures'  on  bone  and 
guano,  and  certain!}'  no  work  has  yet  appeared,  which  has 
shed  a  clearer  or  milder  light  on  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  science  and  agriculture. 

In  truth,  the  great  recommendation  of  this  work  is,  that  it 
is  adapted  equally  to  a  class  of  readers  who  have  yet  to  learn 
their  ABC  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  to  that  other  class 
who*e  diffusive  reading,  here  finds  itself  compressed  not  less 
neatly  than  usefully.  With  regard  truly  yours, 

John  Bartlett.  S.  L.  DANA. 

Just  issued,  the  Sixth  Thousand  of  Stoekhardt’s  Principles 
of  Chemistry. 

For  Sale — a  few  sets  of  Apparatus  in  a  portable  form, 
prepared  in  Germany,  and  designed  for  the  smdent,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  JOHN  BARTLETT, 
March  24— 1*2— It — e.o.m3t.  Cambridge. 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2|  to2|-  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 

PI. ASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3}  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL.  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2}  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  X.ONGETT  A  GRIPPING. 

Feb.  1 — ctf. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouseand  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street,  near  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the. United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds ;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed  ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrelte,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers..  Jan  1,  1853 — mAwtf 

To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  Jias  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horsepower 
or  otherwise,"  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machiiffe  complete,  is  $400. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,.  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf. 

India-Rubber  Gloves  for  Gardening, 
OUSE-CLEANING,  driving,  or  any  out-of-door  work 
that  soils  the  hands.  They  are  made  all  lengths,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rists  and  arms  from  exposure,  and  by  wearing,  make 
the  hands  soft  and  white.  Ladies’  Bleaching  Mitts  may 
be  worn  while  sewing  or  sleeping.  Ladies’  Dress  Protec- 
tofs,  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  dresses  by  perspiration  under 
the  arms. 

For  sale  by  Bowen  &  McNamee,  New-York ;  Noreross 
A  Towne,  Boston;  Wilcox,  Billings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ; 
Falconer  A  Haskiil,  Baltimore;  H.  W.  Shiffer,  Charleston ; 
Gill  A  Brother,  St.  Louis;  Bail  &  Hickcox,  Cincinnati;  and 
by  ali  Rubber  dealers  in  the  Union. 

Sold  at  retail  by  country  merchants  generally. 

April  12 — m3t.*  _  , _ 

Grey  CMttagong  Fowls. 

PURE  blooded  Chittagong  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale,  by 
‘  W.  BARNES,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Aptil  6— m3t* 
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Books  for  Farmers. 

npiIE  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural 
X  Affairs,  embracing  all  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Adapted  to  the  United  States  by  Goveneur  Emerson.  One 
large  vol..  with  plates— $4.09. 

The  Progressive  Farmer — A  Scientific  Treatise  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  Ac.,  applied  to  Practical  Agriculture,  by 
J.  A.  Nash — 50  cents. 

The  American  Farm  Book,  or  Compend  of  American 
Agriculture,  by  R.  L,  Allen — $1.00. 

The  American  Muck  Book,  trealing  of  all  the  principal 
fertilizers  and  manures  in  common  use,  with  specific  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  preparation,  preservation  and  application  to  the 
soil  and  to  crops,  by  D.  J.  Browne — $1  00. 

The  Farmer’s  Dictionary— A  vocabulary  of  the  technical 
terms  recently  introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
and  also  a  compendium  of  Practical  Agriculture,  by  D.  P. 
Gardner,  M.  D.-$l  50. 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture — 50  cents. 

The  Farmer’s  Manual — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Value  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  Esq  . — 50  cents. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry — $1.25. 

For  Sale  at  the  office  of  the  Cultivator,  395  Broadway. 
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A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

PLEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  1G  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  l£ 
miles  from  Lee  station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  218  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  &c.  The 
location  is  health}”,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  Oil  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  Ac.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  1£  miles  distant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  oilier  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  cheslnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years.  Price  ©10  per  acre ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Aksel  Whedon.  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  turther  information,  address 

A.  &  O.  WHEDON. 

March  18 — w2 — mtf.  West  Pavdet,  Vt. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Carolina  and  Third-streets ,  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


PITTS’  PATENT  SEPARATOR - IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER— PITTS’ 
CORN  AND  COB  MILL,  Ac. 

I  HEREBY  give  notice,  that  since  the  extension  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  right  oil  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  have  per¬ 
manently  located,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States.  This  Power  is 
warranted  to  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  much  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  by  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

It  was  put  on  trial  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1S52,  where 
it  received  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  first 
premium  “/or  the  best  Horse  Poioerfor  general  purposes.” 

Tiie  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain  in' proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of  the  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  lie  purchased  at  any 
other  shop,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  to  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  held  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  lam  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
April  14—16 — lam — cGm 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chaihom-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  ihe  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  foi  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7 — 14 — It — mtf. 

r|MIE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
A  Society,  vols.  1  to  9,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  ©1  per  vol. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 

CORN  MILLS— both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS — of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of approvedkinds. 

CORN  SI-TELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 

VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 

GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS-of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 

BRICK  MACHINES — of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 

WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  Sc  blears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  Sc  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  Slate  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York-  Nov.  1 — tf. 


Imported  Horse  Consternation. 

THIS  thorough  bred  horse  has  been  exhibited  repeatedly 
at  the  Fairs  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  every  committee  that  lias 
viewed  him,  lias  been  pronounced  the  best  thorough  bred 
horse  lhat  ever  passed  under  their  inspection.  His  pedigree 
will  be  found  complete  in  Derby  &  Miller’s  edition  ofYouatt, 
and  can  be  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  reference  to 
breeder’s  certificates,  the  English  racing  calendar,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Stud  Book  now  in  possession  of  his  owner. 

His  stock  has  been  proved  in  Oneida  county,  where  some 
ol  his  colts  are  four  and  five  years  old — and  any  person  may 
he  satisfied  of  their  great  superiority  by  inquiring  of  almost 
any  farmer,  or  horseman  in  Rome,  Lee,  or  Western. 

He  will  stand  the  coming  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm 
of  the. subscriber,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  and  adjoining 
the  village  of  Geddes. 

TERMS — Ten  dollars  the  season,  and  fifteen  dollars  to  in¬ 
sure.  The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  all  cases.  When 
a  mare  is  insured  and  left  at  the  farm,  or  regularly  returned 
to  the  horse  until  the  groom  is  satisfied  that  she  is  in  foal,  a 
receipt  will  be  given,  promising  to  refund  the  money  in  case 
the  mare  was  not  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  at  three  shillings  per  week.  All  mares 
at  the  risk  of  the  owner  in  all  respects.  J.  B.  BURNET. 
Syracuse,  May  1,  1853— m3t. 


Full  Blooded  English  Draught  Horse, 
SAMSON  2nd, 

WILL  stand  this  season  at  the  residence  of  the  subscri¬ 
ber,  [known  as  the  Shotwell  Farm]  between  Aurora 
and  Lavanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Samson  2d  was  sired  by  my  Imported  Draught  Horse, 
“Old  Samson,”  out  of  my  full  blooded  Mare  “Megg.” 
“  Megg  ”  by  same  horse,  out  of  my  Imported  Mare,  “  Mar¬ 
garet.” 

This  valuable  young  Horse  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States,  that  has  more  than  half  of  the  Original  Samson  Blood. 
He  is  a  good  dark  hay  color,  with  black  legs;  about  1G  hands 
high  ;  very  compact,  and  posesses  immense  muscular  power ; 
is  a  kind  and  free  worker ;  was  six  years  old  last  summer, 
and  weighs  1.555  lbs. 

Terms,  $S,00  to  ensure  a  Mare  with  foal,  payable  on  the 
first  March  next.  Mares  to  be  regularly  returned  ;  accidents 
at  risk  of  owners.  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Lavanna,  April  28,  1S53  — 17— It— m2t* 

The  Original  Black  Hawk. 

'T'VHIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  this  season  at  the  stable 
JL  of  the  subscriber,  in  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

To  the  Patrons  of  Black  Hawk. — It  is  proposed  by  the 
owner,  that  the  horse  shall  serve  fifty  mares  this  season — and 
those  who  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of  the  horse,  will 
please  send  to  the  agent  their  names,  (by  letter  or  otherwise,) 
as  those  sending  first,  will  be  first  served- 

Good  keeping  will  be  provided  for  mares  from  a  distance — 
and  all  accidents ,  escapes  and  thefts ,  will  be  at  the  ri-k  of  the 
owner. 

N.  B — Terms  for  the  use  of  said  horse  will  he,  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  ©50,  payable  in  cash  or  satisfactory  notes  on  demand, 
witli  interest ;  and  all  demands  for  past  services  of  Black 
Hawk  and  Post  Boy  Morgan ,  must  be  immediately  paid  to 
David  Hill,  who  is  alone  authorised  to  settle  the  same. 

DAVID  HILL,  Agent. 
Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  May  1,  1853 — 3t. 
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Agricultural  Botany. 

A  N  enumeration  and  description  of  the  useful  Plants  and 
x\.  Weeds  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists,  by  Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D. 
This  volume  contains  328  closely  printed  pages,  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  glossary  of  Botanical  terms,  and  an  index  of  common 
names,  it  describes  the  plants  yielding  food -for  man  and 
and  animals:  yielding  condiments  and  drinks;  medicinal 
plants;  plants  employed  in  the  arts  and  rural  economy;  per¬ 
nicious  and  troublesome  plants ,  and  mere  weeds — nearly  500 
in  all.  A  bound  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage, 
to  any  one  remitting  one  dollar  to  E  C.  DARLINGTON, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  July  1 — It  * 

Horse  Powers, 

EW.  BADGER  A  Co..  Manufacturers  of  Badger’s  Patent 
e  Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines  A  Separators,  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Cross  Cut  Saws,  &c.,  Fly  Greek,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y. 

List  of  Prices,  1853. 

Two  horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  Bands,  &  c... .  S145 
One  horse  do  do  do  do,  . .  120 

Circular  Saw  Mill,  . 35 

CrossCut  do  . 25 

Thresher, . . . • .  25 

Separator, . 10 

All  articles  warranted.  For  further  particulars  address  E. 
W.  Badger  &  Co.,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

July  1 — wit — mlt.* 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 

New- York  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

I  PERUVIAN  GUANO — Just  received  per  ship  Grecian, 
first  quality  Peruvian  Guano. 

No.  1  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand ;  also, 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds — the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Nos.  189  Sc  191  Water-'st.,  New-York. 
May  19— w— 20.  23,  26,  27— m2t. 


The  Country  Gentleman  has  successfully  comple¬ 
ted  the  first  six  months  of  its  history,  and  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  We  are  assured  that  it  has  made  many 
friends,  and  have  received  many  kind  words  of  encou¬ 
ragement  from  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  As 
the  entire  numbers  for  a  year  make  a  volume  too  bulky 
for  convenient  reference,  we  have  concluded  to  issue  it 
in  two  volumes  a  year.  The  first  volume  was  completed 
with  the  last  week  in  J une,  and  was  accompanied  with 
a  Title  Page  and  Index. 

The  Second  Volume  commences  with  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  we  solicit  for  it  the  earnest  efforts  of  our 
friends.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  six  months, 
and  those  commencing  with  July  will  have  a  perfect 
volume,  with  title  page  and  index,  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  We  ask  particular  attention  to  the  following • 
Terms. — Payable  in  advance . 

One  copy,  one  year, .  $2  00 

Three  copies,  one  year, . .  •  5  00 

One  copy,  six  months, .  1  00 

Six  copies,  six  months, .  5  00 

THE  COUNTRYGENTLEMAN. 

A  Journal  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  Fireside. 

THE  Country  Gentleman  has  a  four-fold  purpose — 1. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  Farmer,  by  furnishing 
him  the  most  approved  method  of  cultivating  all  his  crops 
and  of  keeping  his  farm  in  a  continually  improving  condition, 
together  with  the  best  mode  of  breeding  and  rearing  all 
the  Domestic  Animals.  The  Farm  Department  is  intended 
to  he  a  reliable  record  of  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  world',  and  to  contain  suggestions  for 
Farm  management  and  economy. — 2.  To  be  a  complete 
manual  for  the  Gardener  and  Fruit  Grower,  and  to  give 
safe  and  specific  directions  for  the  culture  of  Garden 
Vegetables,  and  also  information  with  regard  to  the 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Plants,  suited  to  the 
various  sections  of  ihe  country. — 3.  To  supply  the  Fireside 
with  a  variety  of  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  of  a 
high  order,  and  yet  suited  to  the  capacity  of  every  reader, 
to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  Home  Improvement  and  a  love  for  Home  Virtues. — 
4.  To  present  a  careful,  concise  and  impartial  Record  of 
the  T^mes,  containing  all  the  important  events  of  the  day 
and  signs  of  the  times,  and  thus  to  lay  before,  country  resi¬ 
dents  a  brief  and  connected  history  of  all  the  leading  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Social,  Educational  and  Political  World.  In 
connection  with  this  department,  a  weekly  synopsis  of  the 
Produce  Market,  compiled  expressly  for  the  paper  by  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business,  will  be  given, 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  every  Farmer  who  has  produce 
to  sell. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  make  the  paper 
attractive  and  elegant  in  its  typography  and.  illustrations, 
choice  and  select  in  its  contents — to  make  it  indispensable  to 
the  Farmer,  and  desirable  to  everyone  who  has- a  rod  of 
ground  cultivate,  or  a  home  to  beautify — and  by  devoting 
its  columns  to  Improvement  in  Agriculture,  Elevation- 
in  Character,  and  Refinement  in  Taste,  to  render 
the  Country  Gentleman  the  standard  in  its  sphere. 

TERMS  — The  Country  Gentleman  is  printed  in  quarto 
form,  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  each  number  consisting 
of  sixteen  pages,  and  forming  two  annual  volumes  suitable 
for  binding,  of  416  pages  each,  at  Two  Dollars  per  year 
when  paid  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Those  wishing  to  subscribe,  will  please  forward  Two 
Dollars  to  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Publisher ,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 
Specimens  sent  to  all  post-paid  applications. 

THE  CULTIVATOR: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

Agriculture),  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

THE  PRICE  REDUCED  IV  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  January  No,- 
and  the  payment*  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  order  for 
the  paper.  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher ,  Albany,  N  Y. 
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Rotation  and  Good  Management. 

T  is  surprising  how  much  more  some  men  will 
V#  accomplish  by  dint  of  good  management  and 
vl  shrewd  thinking,  than  others  will  by  hard  and 
A.  laborious  toil.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  ‘  ‘back 
woods’7  farmer,  in  whose  fields  the  stumps  and 
his  crops  held  each  a  sort  of  doubtful  jurisdiction, 
and  who  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  contending  with  these  stubborn  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  original  forest-oaks.  His  boys  com¬ 
plained  much  of  the  annoyances  they  met  with  in 
plowing  and  harrowing — -the  old-fashioned  “drag” 
especially  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  its  constant 
overturning  while  plunging  among  the  stumps; 
once  in  each  ten  yards  of  traveling,  on  an  average, 
they  were  obliged  to  stop  and  place  it  “  right  side 
up.”  “  Boys!”  said  the  father  one  day,  when  his 
patience  had  become  exhausted,  “  take  that  har¬ 
row  over  to  Hammer  well,  the  blackswith,  and  tell 
him  to  make  the  teeth  all  twice  their  present 
length  and  shape  at  both  ends,  and  we  shall  see 
what  we  can  do!”  It  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  harrow  came  back  with  its  teeth  as  surely 
pointing  both  directions  as  those  of  a  revolving 
horse-rake.  “Now,  boys,  we  will  try  the  new 
harrow,”  and  it  was  accordingly  set  in  motion. 
“  Why,  father,”  soon  exclaimed  one  of  the  sons, 
“  it  has  upset  again,  just  as  bad  as  before!”  “Never 
mind,  go  right  on  without  stopping,  it  will  work 
either  side  up.”  The  difficulty  was  conquered ; 
and  the  harrowing  was  speedily  accomplished, 
and  without  the  innumerable  delays  of  {  righting 
the  ship.” 

We  have  seen  some  very  industrious  and  worthy 
farmers  whose  labors  we  could  not  help  compar¬ 
ing  with  this  continued  toil  with  the  harrow ;  and 
others  again,  whose  skilful  management  was  fully 
equal  to  the  double-acting,  double-toothed  pulver¬ 
izer.  And  in  nothing  was  this  difference  more 
visibly  exemplified  than  in  the  arrangement  and 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

There  are  other  very  important  requisites  fci 


good  farming,  but  they  are  all  accomplished  with 
an  increase  of  expenditure  and  labor.  Manuring, 
for  example,  is  a  most  powerful  means  for  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  both  manures  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  are  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
applied.  Underdraining  has  wrought  wonderful 
result^,  but  the  cost  is  always  a  large  item,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  some  degree  of  deep 
plowing  and  subsoiling.  But  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  rotation,  no  additional  expenditure  dr  labor 
is  necessary;  it  costs  no  more  to  cultivate  crops 
which  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  judiciously, 
than  to  cultivate  those  arranged  in  the  worst  man¬ 
ner  possible.  The  former  may  bring  triple  the 
successful  results  of  the  latter — not  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  five  hundred  extra  days  in  drawing  ma¬ 
nure,  or  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  ditching; 
but  simply  by  making  a  proper  use  of  one’s  brains. 

It  most  fortunately  happens  that  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  originality,  shrwedness,  or  profound  wisdom, 
is  needed  to  render  available  all  the  advantages  of 
a  well  devised  rotation.  The  full  experience  of 
others  is  furnished  directly  to  our  hands,  in  the 
excellent  practical  publications  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  subject  ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  make  use  of  the  materials  right  before  us.  It 
seems  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
so  small  a  number  seize  the  golden  prize  thus 
completely  placed  within  their  reach — that  there 
are  so  few,  even  of  those  reckoned  good  farmers, 
who  pursue  anything  like  a  systematic  succession, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  a  rotation  that  shall  accom- 
its  peculiarly  beneficial  results,  namely,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  riches  of  the  soil,  destruction  of  weeds, 
destruction  of  insects,  and  the  most  advantageous 
consumption  by  each  successive  crop  of  all  the 
means  for  its  growth  within  reach.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  neglect,  we  see  land  overcropped 
with  wheat,  the  soil  worn  out  for  this  particular 
grain,  and  those  troublesome  weeds,  chess  and 
red-root,  taking  its  place.  We  see  pastures,  left 
unplowed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  become  filled 
with  “buttercups”  and  oxeye  daisy.  A  dispro- 
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portion  of  spring  crops  facilitates  the  spread  of 
wild  mustard,  and  among  insscts,  grubs  and  wire 
worms  increase  according  to  the  cultivation  that 
favors  their  labors.  It  appears  to  be  but  little  un¬ 
derstood  how  great  is  the  assistance,  to  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  afforded  by  a  good  rotation.  The  best 
example  of  this  sort  we  ever  witnessed,  where 
every  field  of  the  symmetrically  laid -out  farm 
except  a  wet  meadow,  was  brought  under  a  regu¬ 
lar,  unvarying  system,  scarcely  a  weed  was  ever 
to  be  seen ;  and  we  ascertained  that  not  onerthird 
of  the  labor  usually  expended,  was  required  for 
the  hand-dressing  of  hoed  crops.  The  alternation 
was  such  that  the  whole  operated  like  the  two- 
faced  harrow — the  culture  of  each  successive  crop 
constantly  tended  to  the  destruction  of  some 
weed  injurious  to  another,  and  thus  all  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  their  respective  turns;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  fertility  of  the  land  was  increased, 
and  each  crop  fed  with  its  own  proper  nutriment 
as  its  turn  came  round. 


Grain  Crops  in  New-Hampshire. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New-Hampshire 
State  Agricultural  Society,  as  published  in  the  Granite 
Farmer,  shows  very  conclusively  that  large  crops  may 
be  raised  in  that  State,  provided  the  great  essential  re¬ 
quisite,  good  cultivation,  is  given.  Among  the  state¬ 
ments,  we  observe  that  of  James  Wilson,  of  Frances- 
town,  who  raised  thirty -nine  bushels  and  twenty-seven 
quarts  of  spring  wheat  on  an  acre  and  thirty-two  rods, 
or  thirty-three  bushels  and  seven  quarts  per  acre.  The 
land  was  plowed  in  1850,  ten  inches  deep — the  next 
year  25  loads  of  fresh  manure  were  plowed  in,  and  corn 
planted,  using  15  loads  yard  compost  in  the  hills.  In 
the  spring  of  1852,  the  ground  was  plowed  twice  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  two  bushels  of  Black  Sea  wheat  sown. 
The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre : — 

Plowing  twice. . . .  $3  00 

Three  Hammings, . . .  75 

One-fourth  of  40  loads  of  manure,  $1  per  load,  10  00 

Two  bushels  of  seed, .  2  50 

Interest  on  land, .  3  00 


$19  25 

Credit  by  33  bush.  7  qts.  wheat  at  $1,25,  •  •  41  50 


Nett  profit, ••••  . . .  $22  25 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  success  must  be  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  40  loads  of  manure,  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  plowings  and  harro wings. 

Several  other  crops  of  spring  wheat  varied  from  20  to 
27  bushels  per  acre. 

Indian  Corn. — Six  experiments  were  reported,  the 
product  varying  from  54  to  101  bushels  per  acre.  We 
observe  a  leading  feature  in  nearly  all  these  experiments, 
the  large  quantity  of  manure  used.  The  crop  of  James 
A.  Cook,  or  Cornish,  yielded  96  bushels  per  acre;  it 
was  manured  first  with  50  cart  loads  (size  of  cart  not 
Btated)  per  acre,  plowed  six  inches  deep;  then  with  50 
loads  of  compost,  plowed  under  three  inches  deep;  the 
corn  planted  in  drills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
six  inches  in  the  drill,  and  with  20  “  loads ”  (f  “  hog- 
manure  and  compost ”  in  the  drill.  Soil  sandy  loam — 
suffered  by  drouth  and  worms — harrowing  “  equal  to 
twenty  times  over.”  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
from  one-fourth  to  one -third  more  may  be  raised  by 
planting  in  this  manner  in  drills,  over  planting  in  hills ; 
but  we  very  much  question  the  economy  of  so  copious 
an  application  of  manure  at  one  time,  under  ordinary 
management  and  at  ordinary  depth  of  culture.  If 
thoroughly  intermixed  and  covered  with  the  soil,  the 
whole  would  doubtless  be  absorbed  and  retained ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  thorough  admixture  increases  with  the 
quantity  applied  at  one  time,  and  although  the  crop  may 
be  very  large,  there  may  be  more  waste  by  evaporation 
of  volatile  parts  than  with  a  more  moderate  quantity. 

- - - 


Recent  experiments  indicate  that  the  loss  of  manure 
from  imperfect  pulverization  and  mixture,  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  often  amounting  -to 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  applied. 

Emerson  Furber's  crop  of  corn — 41  bushels  on  65 
rods,  or  101  per  acre — was  raised  on  a  piece  of  ground, 
enriched  by  occupation  as  a  cow-yard,  and  afterwards 
by  four  cords  of  manure  plowed  ten  inches  deep,  and 
well  mixed  with  a  cultivator.  The  cprn  was  planted  in 
hills,  and  the  ground  stirred  “  often.”  No  complaint  of 
drouth  and  vTorins  is  made,  as  in  the  previous  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  crop  would  doubtless  have  been  larger 
had  it  been  planted  in  drills.  Ths  experiment  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  witnesses. 

John  Brown  raised  31  bushels  on  half  an  acre,  or  62 
per  acre,  in  a  district  of  country  where  the  weather 
proved  very  unfavorable.  His  rule  is  to  plant  potatoes 
on  sod,  plow  under  15  cartloads  of  manure  in  autumn, 
(50  bushels  per  load,)  and  twenty-five  the  next  spring, 
and  then  plant  the  corn  in  rows  3  ft.  by  2,  thinning  to 
4  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  avoiding  hilling.  lie  states  that 
for  fifteen  years,  his  crop  has  been  from  75  to  136  bush¬ 
els  shelled  corn  per  acre,  the  average  over  85.  He 
thinks  40  loads  of  manure  more  economical  than  20,  the 
latter  usually  producing  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  the 
former  about  80,  the  cost  of  cultivating  being  in  both 
cases  the  same.  It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 
what  quantity  best  promotes  that  degree  of  growth  which 
shall  afford  the  best  remuneration  for  the  outlay — vary¬ 
ing  of  course  with  the  previous  fertility  of  the  land. 
J.  Brown  thinks  he  has  greatly  improved  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  his  crops  of  corn,  and  kept  up  its  early 
ripening,  by  selecting  the  seed  in  the  field. 


Salting  Hay. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  within  my  own  sphere 
of  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  business  of  salting 
hay,  where  it  is  done  at  all,  is  done  in  a  rather  slovenly 
and  injudicious  method.  The  common  practice  seems 
to  be,  to  unload  a  whole  wagon  full  of  hay  at  once,  with¬ 
out  the  sprinkling  on  of  any  salt,  and  then  to  throw  on 
in.handfulls,  a  peek  or  so,  when  the  unloading  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  will  necessarily  make  some  of  the  hay 
excessively  salt,  while,  apart  will  receive  no  benefit  from 
it  all.  Some  assert,  in  defence  of  this  slovenly  and 
wholesale  mode  of  salting  hay,  that  the  salt  will  rise 
through  the  whole  load,  from  what  was  put  on  before 
each  load  ;  and  some  again  speak  of  the  salt  being  sure 
to  soak  down  from  above.  Neither  supposition  has  any 
plausibility  to  support  it.  I  am  satisfied,  both  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  better  way 
of  applying  salt  is  to. sprinkle  a  little,  say  from  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful,  upon  each  forkful  as  it  is 
unloaded.  Any  boy  could  attend  to  this.  Even  little 
girls  have  sometimes  turned  out  and  done  this,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurry  of  hay  harvest.  But  where  neither 
little  boys  nor  girls  can  be  had  to  attend  to  the  regular 
sprinkling  of  salt  upon  every  forkful  of  hay,  I  think 
it  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  take  a  man 
from  his  work  in  the  field  to  attend  to  it. 

When  salt  is  thus  evenly  sprinkled  over  your  hay  as 
it  is,  mowed  away  in  the  barn,  you  need  give  yourself  no 
concern, about  salting  those  creatures  that  partake  of  it 
during  the  winter.  They  will  get  a  little  every  day, 
every  meal,  with  their  hay.  This  certainly  seems  more 
natural  and  healthy  than  getting  a  whole  lot  at  once, 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so.  The  quantity  w'hich  I  aim 
to  have  used,  is  as  near  as  may  be  to  a  peck  to  each  ton 
of  hay.  Observer. 


Useful  Embroidery. — The  New-Hampshire  State 
Ag.  Society  has  offered  $22  in  six  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  Patching  and  Darning,  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  next  autunm.  We  should  look  upon 
these  specimens  with  far  more  interest  than  all  the 
worsted  dogs,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and  “  parrots  with 
twin  cherries  in  their  beaks,”  containing  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  stiffness,  and  seen  for  the  thousandth 
time.  A  part  of  the  premiums  are  for  girls  under  14. 
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Fancy  Lop-eared  Rabbits ,  imported  and  bred  by  George  P.  Burnham,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fancy  Rabbits. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  a  late  number  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  I  noticed  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject 
of  “  Lop-eared  Rabbits .”  As  I  have  a  few  fine 
samples  of  this  much  admired  stock.  I  send  you  a 
drawing  (taken  from  life)  of  one  of  my  favorite 
does,  now  with  her  young  beside  her. 

My  fancy  rabbits  I  imported  from  Dublin,  from 
London,  and  from  Liverpool.  I  have  had  five 
different  lots  from  England  and  Ireland,  and 
they  prove  very  fine  specimens.  My  rabbi  try  is 
constructed  so  as  to  accommodate  forty  breeders, 
each  in  separate  hutches,  which  are  arranged  in 
tiers,  or  ranges  of  boxes,  one  above  another,  five 
in  number  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  hutches  are 
each  about  3  feet  long,  15  inches  high,  and  28 
inches  deep.  At  one  end  is  an  apartment,  divided 
off  for  sleeping,  and  for  the  doe’s  convenience. 
The  front  is  wired,  the  floors  slant  to  the  rear  for 
drainage,  and  there  is  a  flap-door  behind  each 
hutch  or  cage,  which  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the  boxes  daily. 

I  feed  them  upon  oats,  rufca  bagas,  clover  hay, 
beets,  turneps  and  carrots;  and,  in  the  summer, 
upon  other  seasonable  vegetables,  with  brewers’ 
grains,  corn  meal,  etc.  In  one  end  of  my  rabbit 
house,  I  have  a  portion  of  it  divided  off  from  the 
main  hutches,  (or  breeding  room,)  into  two  apart- 
-  ments,  for  the  young  rabbits,  after  being  taken 
from  the  does.  From  these  two  apartments,  there 
are  small  doors  opening  out  at  the  southwesterly 
side  of  the  rabbitry,  upon  a  clover  lawn,  where, 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  pleasant  day,  the  young 
ones  are  permitted  to  sp«rt  and  enjoy  exercise. 


The  old  rabbits  are  kept  up,  altogether,  in  the 
hutches,  where  they  thrive  well  with  judicious 
feeding  and  care. 

These  rabbits  are  both  for  the  table  and  as 
“pets.”  They  reach  a  great  size,  and  often 
weighing  12  or  13  lbs.  each,  and  more;  while  the 
beauty  of  their  forms,  the[r  varied  colors,  and 
their  long  pendant  ears,  make  them  a  pleasing  no¬ 
velty  among  those  who  have  a  taste  for  similar 
favorites  on  the  farm  or  rural  retreat. 

The  demand  for  purely  bred  fancy  rabbits  has 
been  altogether  beyond  the  supply  in  this  country, 
for  the  past  year  or  two.  I  shall  have  a  few  pairs 
to  dispose  of  by  and  bye,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  of  your  readers  who  may  come  in  sea¬ 
son,  with  such  as  I  may  have,  at  four  to  six 
months  of  age,  bred  from  the  imported  animals. 
Yours  truly,  Geo.  P.  Burnham.  Boston ,  Mass. 


Practical  Farmers— Farming  on  Long  Island. 

The  first  and  most  important  question  which 
arises  in  taking  this  subject  in  view,  is,  “  who  is 
the  practical  farmer?”  This  is  probably  the  most 
disputed  question  in  agriculture.  But  in  my 
mind  it  is  easily  answered.  It  is  he  who  under¬ 
stands  the  art  and  science  of  farming ,  and  can 
base  his  plans  on  no  false  theory,  but  on  the  sci¬ 
entific  baseof  husbandry,  and  then  see  them  carri¬ 
ed  out  in  a  manner  which  shall  prove  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  practice,  or  if  you  please/'  “  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.” 

But  let  us  notice  the  practical  farmer  of  the 
present  day,  or  more  properly,  he  who  calls  him¬ 
self  the  practical  farmer.  He  can  boast  of  an  an¬ 
cestry  of  practical  farmers,  who  have  impove- 
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rished  his  farm  so  that  he  can  scarcely  make  a 
living  on  it ;  but  how,  is  a  question,  which  if  you 
put  to  him,  he  cannot  answer.  He  lives,  or  half 
lives,  and  so  do  his  family — but  how,  he  cannot 
tell  you.  He  has  no  system  of  accounts,  and  if  he 
had  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  could  not  reckon  them  up. 

My  intention  is  far  from  ridiculing  these  farm¬ 
ers;  but  it  is  to  awaken  them  to  the  necessity 
of  improvement,  and  it  this  be  impossible  in  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  dehy  it  to  their  children. 

Last  spring,  when  I  first  took  possession  of  this 
farm,  one  of  the  first  practical  jobs  which  I  ac¬ 
complished,  was  (with  spade  in  hand)  to  examine 
the  subsoil,  which  I  found  to  contain  no  substance 
poisonous  to  vegetation,  and  to  my  delight,  for 
our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  it  appeared  to  contain 
more  clay  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  surface  soil. 

_  I  plowed  a  lot  which  I  designed  for  oats,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  This  lot  was  the  poorest 
piece  of  land  on  the  farm,  and  had  never  before 
been  plowed  more  than  three  inches  deep.  The 
oats  were  then  sowed,  and  the  only  manure  ap¬ 
plied  was  100  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  sown 
broadcast. 

My  neighbors  all  said  I  was  ruining  my  land  by 
letting  the  goodness  out,  and  showered  upon  me 
many  other  interesting  criticisms  of  the  same  kind. 
I  tried  to  reason  and  explain  to  them,  that  I  had 
done  nothing  but  what  common  sense  taught  •  but 
to  convince  them  was  of  no  use,  for — 

“  He  lliat’s  convinced  against  his  will. 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.” 

I  therefore  let  the  matter  rest,  hoping  to  show 
them  the  benefit  of  the  course  I  pursued  in  harvest 
time. 

I  would  add  that  these  oats,  at  present,  look 
better  than  those  sowed  by  my  neighbors  three 
weeks  previous  to  them,  on  a  much  richer  soil. 

On  the  Long  Island  farms,  the  top  of  a  side  hill 
is  usually  called  a  gravelly  knoll,  as  the  soil,  if 
there  ever  was  any  on  it,  has  long  since  washed 
off,  making  it  not  only  useless  for  cultivation,  but 
decidedly  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  The  knolls  are 
scarcely  ever  cultivated,  and  never  manured. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  description,  as 
I  wish  to  mention  the  treatment  I  pursued  on  one 
of  them  previous  to  planting  it  with  Indian  corn. 
In  a  lot  of  five  acres,  one-tenth  of  it  was  taken  up 
by  one  of  these  knolls.  I  first  spread  it  over 
broadcast  with  23  loads  of  pond  mud,  which  was 
last  winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  I 
then  spread,  in  the  same  way,  several  loads  of  pig 
manure;  these  having  been  plowed  in,  and  well 
harrowed,  I  planted  my  corn  with  dung  in  the 
hill,  as  I  did  also  the  remainder  of  the  lot. 

The  corn,  at  this  date,  on  the  side  hill,  looks  as 
promising  as  that  in  the  valley  of  the  lot,  which  is 
a  rich  loam.  I  will  not  mention  the  many  dis¬ 
couragements  I  met  with  while  pursuing  this 
course,  supposing,  as  they  were  disagreeable  to 
me,  they  would  also  be  to  the  reader. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  state  where  the  land 
is  more  subject  to  drouth  than  on  this  island,  and 
probably  no  region  where  deep  plowing  is  so  little 
attended  to.  On  sandy  and  friable  soils,  deep 
plowing  may  often  be  injurious,  but  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  When  the  rain  runs 
off*  the  hills  without  penetrating  the  soil,  and  thus 
causing  drouth,  the  best  remedy  is  to  plow  deep. 

I  have  already  written  more  than  was  at  first 
my  intention,  and  will  therefore  cut  short,  promis¬ 
ing  after  harvest  to  give  the  results  of  the  crops  I 


have  spoken  of,  be  they  good  or  bad,  and  at  some 
future  time  will  relate  the  course  I  have  pursued 
with  other  crops.  Your  ob’t  serv’t,  George  T. 
Hammond.  Hill-side  Farm ,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Smokey  Chimneys. 

We  would  prefer  almost  any  situation  to  con¬ 
finement  in  a  smokey  room.  Many  a  family  we 
have  known  to  be  reared  in  kitchens  that  received 
smoke  enough,  every  month,  to  cure  a  heap  of 
bacon.  These  same  families  would  seem  to  be  so 
thoroughly  cured  by  smoke,  as  to  defy  the  chole¬ 
ra  or  any  contagious  disease. 

One  imagines  that  his  house  is  located  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  hill  or  wood  lot.  Another 
complains  that  his  dwelling  stands  in  a  valley 
where  the  winds  move  in  a  fixed  current  down  his 
chimney,  and  no  scientific  application  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

As  you  pass  through  many  a  village  or  country 
town,  you  find  the  chimney  tops  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  paraphernalia  that  human  wisdom 
may  invent.  The  first  impression  is,  that  you  are 
passing  a  sentinel  upon  the  walls.  In  our  cold 
latitude,  where  chimneys  are  indispensible,  no¬ 
thing,  at  so  little  cost,  sets  off  the  upper  story 
and  good  appearance  of  a  dwelling  like  a  well- 
proportion  chimney  top. 

Sometimes,  where  there  are  two  flues  in  the 
same  chimney,  the  smoke  will  ascend  the  one  and 
descend  the  other  into  another  apartment  of  the 
house.  To  remedy  this,  take  out  the  division  wall 
between  the  flues,  from  the  top  downwards  about 
four  or  five  feet.  This  will  check  the  cold  draught, 
or  descent  in  the  opposite  flue. 

Smoke  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  being  rarified  by 
heat,  becomes  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
rises  to  its  proper  elasticity,  unless  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  stronger  current  turns  it  from  its  natural 
course. 

All  bodies,  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  ascend  in  a  perpendicular  line.  The  same 
may  be  applied  to  those  substances  that  are  more 
weighty  than  the  atmosphere;  they  tall  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line,  unless  forced  out  of  their  natural 
course.  Smoke,  near  the  fire,  is  the  most  elastic, 
and  rises  faster  than  when  at  some  distance  above 
it.  This  is  one  principal  pdnt  why  the  draught 
to  open  chimneys,  for  burning  wood  or  coals,  is  so 
slight:  the  sooner  the  smoke  cools,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  the  slower  it  ascends. 

The  flue,  at  some  distance  above  the  fire,  may 
be  too  small,  and  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  just 
opposite  the  mantel,  immediately  over  the  fire, 
may  be  too  large,  or  the  throat  may  not  be  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  fire  to  receive  the  smoke,  all  of 
which  will  prevent  the  free  and  upward  tendency 
through  the  chimney,  to  the  outside  atmosphere. 

The  throat  of  the  chimney,  in  all  cases,  should 
be  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  above  it-,  where  the  throat  is  of  immode¬ 
rate  size,  however  perfect  in  every  other  respect 
the  fire-place  maybe  constructed,  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  warm  air  in  the  room  rapidly  escaping 
through  it.  The  same  applies  to  cast-iron  fire¬ 
places,  or  open  stoves,  for  burning  wood  or  coal. 
The  draught  can  be  carried  backward,  but  Jo  re¬ 
ceive  the  smoke,  the  flue  must  commence  perpen¬ 
dicularly  above  the  fire,  and  the  throat  not  more 
than  one-half,  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  flue  above,  because,  as  before  stated,  the  more 
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heated  the  smoke  -the  more  rapid  it  rises,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  less  aperture  -to  pass  off,*  hut  as  it  be¬ 
comes  chilled  as  it  leaves  the  fire,  -of  -course  it 
is  lqss  elastic  and  requires  a  larger  flue,  that  it  may 
not  choke  up  and  set  back  into  the  room,  as  we 
too  frequently -see  it.  Respectfully,  -S.W.  Jew¬ 
ett,  Middle-bury ,  FI. 

Toll-House. 


No  building  is  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous' po¬ 
sition -than  a  toll-gate  house and  as  a  general 
remark,  none  is  more  destitute  of  architectural 
taste. j  for  if  there  is  in  the  whole  country,  on  our 
numerous  turnpikes  and  plank  roads,  a  single 
really  handsome  erection  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it.  Many 
of  the  roads,  it  is  true,  pay  very  scanty  dividends, 
and  although  the  stockholders  may  be  rich,  the 
company  Is  poor-  and  we  must  admit  the  same 
excuse  that  is  rendered  for  the  erection  of  the 
slap-and-turf  shanty-— no  better  can  be  afforded. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case; 
some -of  these  corporations  are  making  money  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  deserve  to  be  represented  by  a  decent 
looking  structure'. 


(Fig.  1.) 


The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  plain  and 
simple,  but  architectural  cottage  for  a  toll-gate. 
The  open  porch  is  the  place  for  receiving  payment 
from  travelers.  A  few  trees  planted  about  this 
cottage,  it  is  very  evident'  would  impart  to  the 
whole,  a  neat  and  beautiful  appearance.  This 
house  may  he  built  of  cobble  or  block  stone  for 
about  $400,  and  might  easily  be  converted  into  a 
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the  wing.  It  would  then  contain  a  living  room  12 
by  15  feet ;  a  bed-room  11  by  12  feet ;  a  kitchen  10 
by  12,  with  a  small  store  room  partitioned  off  from 
it;  and  another  bed- room  8  by  14. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  road  is  very  profit¬ 


able,  a  substantial  cottage  -of  more  costand  preten¬ 
sions  might  be  erected,  a  hint  for  which  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  accompany  ing  view  (fig.  8)  represent, 
ilig  the  entrance  lodge -of  the  Derby  Arboretun,  in 
England,  and  which  would  also  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  half  -a  dozen  good  ornamental  trees. 

Kigia.  Culture  and  Heavy  Crops. 

The  following  account  (copied  from  the  Mark 
Lane  Express.)  of  the  enormous  amount  which 
may  fee  obtained  from  land  when  under  deep, 
thorough ,  and  constant  cultivation,  and  very  high 
manuring,  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  such  management.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  profits  here  attained  (over  $500  per  acre 
for  mangel  wurtzel,  besides  two  other  crops  the 
same  year,)  are  accomplished  by  spade  cultivation 
and  hand  labor ;  let  trench- plowing,  subsoiling,  and 
horse  drilling  and  horse  cultivation,  take  their 
place,  and  the  difference  between  cheap  labor  and 
good  markets,  as  in  the  instance  given, and  higher 
labor  and  lower  markets  in  this  country,,  would 
certainly  be  fully  made  up.  We  are  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  small  extent  of  root  culture  among 
our  farmers,  when  we  see  the  great  want  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  their  culture  and  management.  Where,  for 
instance,  shall  we  find  such  an  implement  in  use 
as  Garrett’s  horse  hoe,  which  will  dress  out  at  one 
passing,  ten  rows  of  roots,  shaving  all  the  weeds 
within  an  inch  of  the  pi  ants,  and  managed  and 
guided  by  a  single  hand?— 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  your  journal, 
I  beg  to  inform  the  “  Devonshire  Farmer”  that 
Mr.  Charles  Bagley,  of  Fulham,  a  market  garden¬ 
er  of  the  first  magnitude,  within  the  last  five  years 
has  grown,  and  weighed  publicly,  when  topped, 
tailed,  and  well  cleaned,  upwards  of  80  tons  of 
mangel  wurtzel  per  acre,  and  sold  it  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  cow-keepers  at  27s.  per  ton.  I  understand 
he  grew  about' seven  acres  of  the  said  mangel.  He 
lays  100  tons  of  manure  per  acre  per  year;  and 
he  plants  upon  the  land  that  is  for  mangels,  after 
Michaelmas,  cabbages,  in  rows  one  foot  asunder, 
being  43,560  cabbages  upon  an  acre  Early  in  the 
spring,  every  other  row  of  cabbages,  containing 
21,780  upon  an  acre,  is  taken  away,  and  they  are 
sold  in  bunches  as  greens,  and  a  row  of  mangel 
wurzel  is  planted  in  the  place,  by  the  side  of  21,- 
780  cabbages  upon  an  acre,  being  then  a  row  of 
cabbages  and  a  row  of  mangel  adjoining  the  cab¬ 
bages.  The  cabbages  stand  until  they  are  fit  for 
market ;  they  are  then  taken  away  to  make  room 
for  the  mangel,  being  one  root  of  mangel  in  two 
square  feet,  alias  24  inches  by  12  inches,  or  288 
square  inches  for  each  mangel  wurtzel.  Of  course 
a  market  gardener  of  such  great  discernment 
would  not  let  a  plant  be  wanting  to  make  up  a  full 
crop;  at  that  rate  and  management  there  is  not  a 
foot  of  ground  lost,  very  unlike  the  crops  of  many 
farmers. 

This*  market  gardener  occupies  about  80  acres 
of  land,  a  great  part  of  it  his  own  property.  .  I 
have  known  him  in  what  they  call  the  gathering 
season,  pay  £100  a  week  for  labor;  and  I  have 
seen,  not  in  the  busiest  time,  50  men  laborers  leave 
the  gardens  to  go  to  dinner,  and  also  with  them 
25  women,  making  together  75  people,  employed 
upon  80  acres  >  and  I  have  seen  them  return  again 
after  dinner .  I  have  known  this  persevering  mar¬ 
ket  gardens;-  nave  two  crops  in  a  year,  besides  a 
crop  of  mangel.  The  first  early  row  of  cabbages 
being  taken  away,  a  row  of  lettuce  is  planted 
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where  they  stood,  and  the  mangel  wnrzel  is  plan¬ 
ted  after  the  last  row  of  cabbages  is  taken  away, 
getting  three  crops  in  one  year.  There  being 
21,780  plants  of  mangel  in  an  acre,  to  produce  80 
tons  per  acre,  the  plants  ought  to  average  8:}  lbs. 
each,  which  amounts  to  a  little  over  80  tons  per 
acre. 

A  noble-minded,  high-spirited,  keen-sighted 
farmer,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bagley’s  produced  last 
year,  in  a  midland  county,  yellow  globe  mangel, 
many  roots  of  which  weighed  16,  17,  18,  19  and 
20  lbs.,  each  plant  or  root;  and  I  saw  the  said 
roots  exhibited  in  London  last  Christmas.  Mr. 
Charles  Bagley’s  80  tons  per  acre  were  the  long 
red  mangel.  A  great  deal  of  useful  information 
may  be  gleaned  by  the  farmers  from  the  market 
gardeners  near  London,  in  producing  green  crops, 
filling  up  vacancies,  &c.,  &c. 

Roots  being  the  mainstay,  of  good  husbandry, 
it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  them  that  the  Norfolk 
farmer  has  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  world, 
and  Lincoln  Heath  and  the  Wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  same ;  all  of  which  has  struck  thousands  with 
admiration  and  amazement,  to  see  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  fine  meat  produced  where 
only  rabbits  and  vermin  existed  before;  many 
howling  wildernesses  brought  into  cultivation,  now 
producing  fine  crops  of  corn,  turneps,  and  clover. 
Mr.  Coke,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  used  to  say 
the  more  meat  a  plowed  farmer  sent  to  Smithfield, 
the  morn  corn  per  acre  he  would  be  enabled  to  sell 
at  Mark  Lane.  — -e* — 

Box  for  Sanding  Buildings- 

I  will  try  to  describe  an  apparatus  for  sanding 
buildings,  &c.,  which  I  made  and  used,  mvself, 
with  effect. 

This  is  an  end  view.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  made  of  one-half  inch 
board,  12  inches  long,  8  inches 
wide,  6  inches  across  the  head, 
and  one-eightli  of  an  inch  at  the 
mouth,  a  and  b  are  the  places 
for  the  hands  when  using.  At 
6  is  a  wooden  handle — c  is  a 
light  support  in  the  middle  to 
keep  the  sides  from  spreading — 
d  is  a  roller,  2  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  8  inches  long,  with 
iron  gudgeons,  and  fastened 
with  iron  straps  to  the  machine,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sand  fallsbetween  the  roller  and  the  build¬ 
ing  on  which  it  rolls,  and  thus  presses  the  sand 
into  the  paint.  The  machine  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  45  or  50  degrees,  and  runs  up  on  the^  roller, 
being  pressed  hard  to  the  building.  It  will  fill  the 
paint  with  sand,  leave  a  smooth  surface,  and  give 
an  appearance  of  grained  stone.  It  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  on  buildings,  that  are  ceiled  or 
hoarded  up  smooth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more 
lasting  than  common  paint.  I  forgot  to  say  the 
sand  is  put  in  at  the  upper  end,  which  slides  out 
and  in,  for  that  purpose.  A.  S.  Moss.  Fredo- 
nia ,  N.  Y. 


HUri-  Profitable  Crop  of  Hops. 

Messrs.  Editors — According  to  your  request, 
I  send  you  the  un-published  manuscript  of  my 
account,  of  five  acres  of  hops,  one  acre  of  which 
produced  2,886  lbs.,  the  largest  amount  per 
acre  on  record.  You  will  see,  by  referring  to 
the  State  Transactions, ,  1851,  Madison  county, 
that  I  received  the  1st  premium  on  my  farm— the 
manner  of  cultivation— also  a  statement  of  my 
hop  crops,  &.c. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  give  items  of  expense, 
depreciation  of  hop-poles  and  buildings,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  he  taken  into  account.  If 
the  enclosed  will  be  of  any  service  to  you  and  the 
public,  you  can  publish  them. 

I  would  refer  you  more  particularly  to  the 
Transactions  for  my  farm  operations.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  keeping  farm  accounts ,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
arming.  H.  P.  Potter.  East  Hamilton,  Madi¬ 
son  Co  .r  N.  Y. 

Lot.  No.  8— Hops— Five  Acres. 


Dk. 

To  109  londs  manure  and  drawing,  4s.,  ............  $54  50 

134J  days  work,  to  Sept.  1st,  6s, . . .  100  88 

42  “  tending  box,  6s., . 31  50 

15  u  drying" hops,  12s., .  22  50 

14  “  pressing  hops,  6s., .  10  50 

270  bush,  coal,-  7c., . 18  90 

Hop  sacking  and  twine, .  24  32 

Cost  of  engaging  and  collecting  hop  pickers,. . .  13  IS 

Paid  for  picking  hops, . . 132  36 

Help  in  house, . . . 9  00 

Provisions, . . . 48  65 

Interest  on  land,  $65  per  acre, . 22  75 

Depreciation  on  hop  poles,  10  per  cent,  . .  30  00 

u  mi  hnn-hr>n.=f»  If)  npr  SO  DO 


Insurance, . . . . . . .  2  75 


Whole  expense, . . .  .  $55179 

Cost  per  acre,  $110  36. 

Profit  of  five  acres . .  1,050  41 

$1,002  20 

Cr 

1851.. Sept.  20.  By  7,801  lbs.  sold,  20c., .  1,560  20 

Hop  roots  sold  in  April, . .  42  00 


$1,602  20 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Soil 

The  interesting  Address  of  W.  Clift,  before 
the  Windham  County  Agricultural  Society,  (Ct.) 
for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  author,  contains  the  following  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  enriching  and  deep¬ 
ening  the  soil.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  very 
nearly  correct,  that  the  amount  of  a  crop  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  good 
soil  which  the  farmer  turns  up  with  his  plow;  so 
that  he  who  plows  a  foot  deep  and  consequently 
turns  up  1600  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  an  acre, 
may  expect  about  as  much  in  product  as  the  man 
who  plows  only  half  a  fopt  deep,  and  who  has  to 
go  over  two  acres  to  get  the  1600  cubic  yards  of 
mellow  soil. 

The  author  of  the  address  before  us,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
proceeds  as  follows  r — 

We  come  to  speak,  then,  upon  the  economy  of 
this  education,  to  the  farmers  as  a  class.  Some 
of  my  hearers  possibly  do  not  find  farming  a  very 
profitable  business.  Some  perhaps  hardly  make 
the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  and  others  do  not  save 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
by  their  hard  toil. 

This  kind  of  education  which  is  within  the  reach 
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of  every  one  who  hears  me,  would  help  you  in  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  would  lead  you 
to  economise  in  the  quantity  of  soil  you  cultivate . 
You  now  spread  your  labor  and  your  manure  over 
too  much  surface.  The  average  produce  of  corn 
per  acre  in  the  state  is  not  over  forty  bushels. 
The  experiments  of  educated  farmers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  in  other  IS’ ew- England  states,  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  a  hundred  bushels  and  more  can 
just  as  well  be  grown  upon  the  same  acre.  Pre¬ 
miums  upon  tins  crop,  in  almost  all  the  counties 
of  Massachusetts,  have  been  awarded,  varying 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  It  takes  more  labor  and 
more  manure,  but  a  bushel  of  corn  is  produced, 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper,  by  tho¬ 
rough  culture  than  by  the  common  process.  So 
of  all  other  crops.  They  can  be  grown  much 
oheaper  on  a  little  land  than  on  a  greater  surface. 
The  educated  farmer  would  see  this  and  practice 
upon  it.  Almost  every  farmer  could  sell  half  of 
his  land  and  get  rich  faster  on  the  remaining  half. 

He  would  also  economise,  by  a  thorough  me¬ 
chanical  preparation  of  the  soil.  Most  men  own 
a  second  farm,  beneath  their  present  surface  which 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plow.  Indeed, 
the  shallow  surface  plowing,  has  only  served  to 
harden  and  consolidate  the  subsoil.  There  are 
more  or  less  of  the  elements  of  crops  in  this  sub¬ 
soil  originally,  and  some  of  the  salts  of  the  ma¬ 
nures,  with  which  the  surface  has  been  dressed 
for  ages,  have  found  their  way  down  into  this 
“terra  incognita.”  The  roots  of  crops  cannot 
penetrate  thither,  to  get  hold  of  this  aliment,  and 
it  remains  worthless,  like  undiscovered  gold  in  the 
mine.  There  is  more  wealth  of  this  kind  in  the 
subsoil  of  our  farms,  than  in  all  the  gold  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  educated  farmer  will  put  his  sub-soil  plow 
into  this  mine  of  wealth,  and  give  the  roots  of 
plants  a  chance  to  draw  up  its  treasures,  and 
wave  them  in  the  golden  harvests.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  ot  this  mechanical  disturbing  of  the  soil,  will 
not  only  give  new  pasture  ground  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  will  put  the  soil  itself,  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  to  foster  vegetation.  The  soil  is  loosened, 
and  the  air  circulates  freely,  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  has  been  disturbed.  The  air  circulates 
there,  charged  with  more  or  less  of  moisture,  and 
moisture  is  also  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction 
from  the  earth  beneath,  so  that  the  evils  of  a 
summer  drouth  are  in  a  great  measure  guarded 
against.  So  also  the  excessive  rains  of  spring, 
and  the  summer  showers,  do  not  flood  the  crops 
and  destroy  them.  A  more  abundant  harvest  is 
secured,  and  larger  returns  to  the  farmer’s  pocket. 
The  educated  farmer,  will  increase  the  depth 
of  his  acres,  just  as  he  reduces  their  breadth  and 
grow  rich  by  the  operation. 

The  New-York  Jgricultor  says  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  Dutchess  county,  serious  ravages 
are  being  committed  upon  the  forest  trees  by  a 
bug.  The  inserts  strip  the  tree  of  all  its  foliage, 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  limbs.  They 
appear  to  move  in  straight  lines,  as  they  can  be 
tracked  through  a  grove.  They  eat  through  a 
narrow  strip,  leaving  the  trees  on  each  side  un¬ 
touched.  Their  noise  resembles  the  buzzing  of  a 
swarm  of  bees. 


Apples  for  Milch  Cows.- 


We  have  long  been  satisfied  that  one  of  the  best 
and  most  profitable  crops  which  any  land  owner 
could  raise,  is  sweet  apples  for  milch  cows.  Late 
in  autumn  all  cows  shrink  very  much  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  they  afford,  more  especially  as  soon  as 
the  sharp  night  frosts  destroy  the  succulence  of  the 
pastures.  It  is  at  this  period  that  moderate  feed¬ 
ings  of  sweet  apples,  say  six  quarts  given  morning 
and  evening,  have  restored  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
increased  its  richness  5  and  a  great  advantage  has 
resulted  where  a  supply  could,  be  had  for  feeding 
through  winter.  An  unfavorable  opinion  of  ap¬ 
ples,  as  a  food  for  cows,  has  sometimes  arisen  from 
the  furious  over-feeding  of  half-starved  animals, 
which  have  accidentally  broken  into  orchards,  and 
brought  on  disease,  fever,  and  consequent  drying 
of  the  milk  by  immoderate  gorging, — a  reason  for 
renouncing  such  food,  would  as  well  apply  to  the 
exclusion  of  .oats  from  horses  and  cold  water  from 
men,  because  they  are  sometimes  injured  by  an 
excess. 

Amid  the  profusion  of  tree-planting  of  late 
years,  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  few  orchards  set 
out  for  feeding  domestic  animals,  by  a  selection  of 
some  particular  varieties  especially  adapted  to  this 
very  purpose.  Wc  want  a  different  sort  from 
those  ordinarily  selected  for  table  use,  which  are 
admired  for  their  pleasant  and  delicate  flavor; 
while  a  stock-feeding  apple  should  be  in  the  first 
place  a  free  grower  and  most  abundant  bearer; 
next,  of  firm  and  rather  dry  texture,  and  of  rich 
but  not  delicate  flavor.  If  dry  and  firm,  they  are 
more  easily  gathered  without  bruising,  more  easily 
kept  from  freezing,  and  contain  more  substantial 
uutriment  than  light,  juicy,  tender  sorts.  And 
as  a  general  ritle,  such  apples  are  the  best  keep¬ 
ers, — take,  for  example,  the  firm  and  dry  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Roxbury  Russets,  and  the  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  already  proved 
a  good  sort  for  spring  feeding,  and  would  be  still 
better  if  perfectly  sweet.  The  present  is  likely  to 
be  one  of.  the  most  abundant  fruit  seasons  ever 
known ;  and  we  believe  -  that  a  more  acceptable 
service  could  not  be  rendered  by  pomologists  to 
the  enlightened  agricultural  public,  than  a  tho¬ 
rough  examination  among  the  innumerable  native 
apples,  fora  pre-eminently  productive  sort,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  stock-feeding.  Would  it  not  be  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  a  state  agricultural  society, 
to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  the  best,  second,  and 
third  new  variety  that  should  be  presented  for 
this  purpose,  the  decision  to  be  founded  on  a  bushel 
placed  before  the  awarding  committee,  accom¬ 
panied  with  statementSj-'properly  authenticat¬ 
ed,  of  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree,  treatment,  pre¬ 
sent  crop,  and  former  character  for  bearing  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  something  of  this  kind  attempt¬ 
ed,  instead  of  perpetually  repeating  the  same  old 
premiums  on  what  has  been  well  known  for  a 
quarter  or  half  a  century ,  all  through  the  land. 

It  is  the  cheapness  of  the  apple  crop,  when  thus 
raised  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
that  strongly  commends  it  to  the  attention  of 
stock- raisers.  A  very  prolific  sort  will  bear  five 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ordinary  average  of 
table  apples;  and  forty  such  on  an  acre  of  land 
might  be  easily  made  to  average  ten  bushels  each 
annually.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening,  in  West¬ 
ern  New- York,  has  in  repeated  instances,  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  neighborhood,  yielded  forty  bushels  per  tree; 
and  in  New-England  the  Baldwin  has  yielded  over 
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Hickok’s  Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill. 

( Under  one  existing  patent  and  Hoo  pending  applications.) 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  complete  and  effective  machine — the  whole  being  contained 
in  one  frame  2|  by  3  teet  and  4  feet  high,  the  whole  weighing  300  lbs.  This  mill  will,  attended  by 
two  men,  when  properly  worked  according  to  directions,  make  6  to  12  barrels  of  cider  a  day. 

The  peculiar  arrangement 


of  the  cylinders  is  such  that 
no  description  of  apple  will 
clog  it  up,  but  it  will  at  all 
times  work  free  and  fast — 
qualities  that  are  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  believed  no  other 
machine  possesses. 

The  press  is  provided  with 
a  heavy  wrought  iron  screw, 
and  the  pressing-box  or  tub 
is  so  arranged  that  soon  as  the 
pressing  is  accomplished  it  can 
be  opened  in  an  instant,  and 
the  pomace  taken  out,  and  it 
closed  as  quickly  and  another 
charge  put  under  the  screw. 

No  straw  or  bag  is  needed, 
and  the  cider  comes  out  fast 
and  clear.  Any  boy  14  years 
of  age  can  press  as  readily  as 
a  man. 

While  it  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  the  old  style  rsvy 

press,  it  has  none  of  its  objections.  One  quart  or  one  barrel  can  be  made  any  time  the  owner  chooses 
to  use  it,  and  he  can  work  up  the  apples  off  of  each  tree  to  suit  his  convenience.  The  mill  is  worked 
either  by  hand  or  horse  power,  and  goes  very  easily. 

For  list  of  agents,  see  advertisement  in  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  W.  O.  Hickox,  Karris- 
burgh,  Pa. 


fifty  bushels.  Ten  bushels  per  tree,  then,  for  sorts 
especially  cliosen  for  productiveness,  must  be  a 
moderate  estimate — amounting  to  400  bushels  per 
acre  annually.  If  fifty  dollars  is  paid  for  an  acre 
of  ground,  ana  ten  dollars  for  forty  young  trees  and 
transplanting,  the  crops  from  the  ground  will  pay- 
interest  and  cultivation  till  the  frees  themselves 
begin  to  afford  remuneration.  Sixty  dollars, 
therefore,  will  pay  for  a  bearing  orchard  •  but  ad¬ 
mitting  its  cost  to  be  eighty  dollars,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  plowing,  harrowing  and  manuring,  to  be  ten 
dollars  annually;  the  whole  yearly  cost  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  will  be  fifteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  at 
seven  per  cent,  interest.  That  is,  it  will  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  four  cents  per  bushel,  on  the  tree.  No 
other  crop  can  be-raised  with  so  little  labor— an 
important  consideration  for  a  country  where  'wages 
are  so  high,  where  no  annual  planting  is  needed, 
and  where  the  annual  cultivation,  entirely  dispens¬ 
ing  with  hoeing,  consists  only  of  a  single  plowing, 
and  a  few  subsequent  dressings  with  the  harrow 
or  two-horse  cultivator,  in  order  to  produce  the 
very  moderate  crop  we  have  supposed,  and  which 
we  believe  would  in  many  localities  and  seasons 
be  doubled,  and  be  afforded  at  one-forth  the  cost, 
or  not  over  one  ednt  per  bushel.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  all  these  estimates  are  made  on  the 
supposed  basis  of  thorough  annual  cultivation, 
giving  an  immense  advatage  over  the  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  entire  neglect. 


An  Example  of  Ingenuity. 


Those  who  witnessed  the  trial  of  reapers  last  summer 
at  Geneva,  were  struck  with  the  extraordinary  inge¬ 
nuity  displayed  in  Atkins-  Automaton  Raker,  which, 
although  failing  in  its  first  trial  from  a  defect  of  mate¬ 
rial,  afterwards,  when  repaired,  performed  admirably. 
J.  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  the  proprietor  of  that  in¬ 
vention,  gave  us  at  the  time,  some  account  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  of  his  achievements,  and  in  the  last  Prarie 
Farmer  we  find  some  additional  particulars  showing  his 
extraordinary  ingenuity  and  perseverance  under  adverse 
circumstances. 

J.  Atkins  was  a  millwright;  and  about  ten  years 
ago  was  so  seriously  injured  by  a  fall,  that  he  has  ever 
since  been  wholly  confined  to  his  bed,  and  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  sit  up  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  reaper  was  brought  into  his 
neighborhood,  and  an  opportunity  given  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  from  his  bed  for  a  few  minutes.  A  farmer 
present,  knowing  his  great  inventive  skill,  told  him  ie  if 
he  would  only  attach  a  raker  to  it,  ft  would  make  his 
fortune.”  Being  a  son  of  poverty  as  well  as  affliction, 
his  friends  also  being  pool’,  the  remark  awakened  his 
thought  and  determination.  Various  plans  were  succes¬ 
sively  formed  and  abandoned  without  trial  further  than 
a  small  model,  till  a  year  last  winter,  he  struck  upon  a 
wholly  new  arrangement.  Having  mentally  studied 
out  the  details,  he  ascertained  by  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation,  before  making  any  part  of  his  model,  the  size, 
movement,  and  effect,  of  each  separate  piece.;  and  when 
the  model  was  completed  and  put  together,  every  move- 
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ment  corresponded  with  the  calculation  tc  >.ne  utmost 
nicety.  Inventors  usually  make  an  imperfect  model, 
and  afterwards  alter  and  add  indefinitely ;  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  completely  matured  before  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  constructed,  and  what  is  extraordinary, 
the  full  sized  machine  is  scarcely  a  variation  from  the. 
original  model.  Atkins  knew  nothing  practically  of 
grain -cutting,  having  from  a  boy  closely  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  his  trade  until  he  became  a  cripple,  and  he  had 
never  seen  a  reaper  but  onee,  and  then  not  at  work ;  yet 
so  correct  were  his  arrangements,  that  in  every  case 
where  mechanics  deviated  from  his  plans,  failure  was 
the  result,  and  his  wishes  had  to  be  followed  in  every 
particular. 

Such  ingenuity  as  this  should  not  be  permitted  to 
slumber ;  and  although  its  possessor  may  be  confined  to 
an  obscure  loom  by  bodily  disease,  the  thoughts  of  his 
mind  may  yet  control  thousands  of  strong-limbed  and 
able-bodied  men.  [See  advertisement  of  Atkins’  Self- 
Raking  Reaper  in  this  paper.] 


Cross-Production  of  New  Varieties  of  Wheat. 


This  is  a  subject  which  as  yet  has  scarcely  obtained 
a 'moment’ s  attention  from  even  our  most  enterprising 
and  scientific  farmers,  and  we  deem  it,  therefore,  parti¬ 
cularly  worthy  of  a  few  remarks.  As  the  same  general 
principles  which  govern  theimprovement  of  varieties  of 
domestic  animals,  are  applicable  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  plants,  and  the  breeding  of  animals  is  so 
much  better  understood,  we  shall,  as  occasion  requires, 
refer  -freely  to  the  latter. 

There  are  two  leading  principles  on  which  the  im¬ 
provement  of  animals  depends,  viz,  that  “  like  produces 
like and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  progeny  varies 
more  or  less  from  the  character  of  the  parent.  The  first 
principle  enables  the  breeder  to  preserve  in  the  off¬ 
spring,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  the  good  qualities  he 
has  once  obtained;  and  the  latter,  while  it  admits  of 
some  departure,  gives  an  opportunity  for  improvement 
occasionally,  although  the  product  may  more  generally 
fall  below  the  original.  Were  the  first  an  inflexible 
rule,  the  progeny  would  always  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
parent,  and  no  change  could  ever  be  effected. 

On  a  similar  principle,  much  improvement  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  the  varieties  of  farm  and  garden 
plants.  An  intelligent  New- Jersey  farmer,  many  years 
since,  increased  materially  the  productiveness  of  his 
corn,  by  a  long  continued  practice  of  selecting  the  finest 
ears,  and  from  the  most  prolific  stalks.  A  skilful  gar¬ 
dener,  by  a  few  years  attention  in  choosing  those  only 
the  soonest  ripe,  rendered  his  Washington  peas  at  least 
one  week  earlier  than  his  neighbors !  And  if  every 
gardener  should  always  select  some  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  turnep,  or  cabbage,  or  raddish,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  seed,  he  might  not  only  maintain  but  in¬ 
crease  the  excellence  of  his  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  our  best  sorts  of  grains  and  vegetables  have  already 
been  brought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  above 
their  original  type,  they  tend  continually  to  fall  below 
this  height,  when  reproduced  from  seed,  and  hence  no 
cultivator  can  expect  to  maintain  their  character  if  he 
does  not  select  continually  the  best,  or  else  procure 
successively  his  seed  under  the  name  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  sorts,  raised  by  other's  who  have  adopted  the 
system  of  selection. 

The  best  breeders  of  domestic  animals  find,  however, 
that  a  simple  and  continued  propagation  from  selected 
specimens  is  quite  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  and 
hence  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  bolder  pro¬ 
cess  of  crossing,  by  employing  two  unlike  animals,  so 
that  among  a  numerous  progeny,  some  may  be  found 
that  shall  combine  the  best  qualities  of  both.  This  was, 
in  part,  the  origin  of  those  superb  breeds,  the  improved 
Short-hom  cattle,  and  of  the  Anglo- Merino  sheep.  The 
same  principle  in  propagation  has  been  applied  in  the 
production  of  new  fruits;  for  while  Van  Mons  obtained 
some  excellent  new  pears  through  great  and  extensive 
labor,  by  successively  planting  the  seed  of  the  same  in¬ 


dividuals  ;  Knight  obtained,  in  a  more  easy  and  shorter 
mode,  namely,  that  of  crossing,  those  celebrated  sorts, 
the  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  plum,  and  the  Elton  and  Early 
Black  cherries. 

But  while  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  cross¬ 
breeding  in  animals,  and  the  subject  of  cross-production 
of  fruits  is  by  no  means  neglected,  it  is  certainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  that  the  application  of  this  process  to  our 
farm  grains,  and  more  especially  to  wheat,  should  never 
have  claimed  more  attention.  Some  of  our  best  sorts  of 
wheat  appear  to  have  originated  merely  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  single  stalks  growing  in  the  field, 
and  exhibiting  a  superior  appearance  to  the  rest  of  the 
crop — owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  an  accidental  variation 
from  the  seed  sown,  or  possibly  through  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  of  other  sorts. 

In  order  to  comprehend  something  of  the  importance 
of  improving  wheat  by  crossing,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  value  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  aggregate  increase  in  va¬ 
lue,  in  Western  New- York  alone,  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  and  general  use  of  Soule’s  improved  variety, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  yearly; 
and  if  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounts  annually  to  one  hundred  millions,  the  general 
introduction  of  a  superior  variety  that  would  yield  but 
one-hundredth  more  than  the  present  sorts,  or  a  few 
quarts  more  per  acre,  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars 
per  year.  Now,  what  state  agricultural  society  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  offer  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  prospective  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  best  variety  of  wheat  obtained  by  cross¬ 
impregnation,  provided  it  shall  prove  worthy  of  the  pre¬ 
mium?  How  could  our  national  government  expend 
more  wisely  or  economically  ten  thousand  dollars,  than 
in  premiums  for  new  grains  that  would  be  worth  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  yearly? 

The  only  attempt  we  have  ever  met  with  on  record, 
at  crossing  the  varieties  of  wheat,  is  that  of  Hugh  i 

Raynbird  of  Hampshire,  England,  reported  in  a  late  J 

British  periodical.  He  selected  two  distinct  varieties — 
one  a  coarse  red  variety,  with  a  short,  thick-set  ear, 
and  with  a  short  and  stiff  straw,  known  by  the  name  of 
Piper’s  Thickset,  and  the  other  the  Hope  town  wheat,  a 
white-headed  sort,  with  a  long  ear  and  a  long  straw, 
and  containing  more  than  an  average  numoer  of  grains 
of  a  fine  quality.  The  process  of  impregnation  was  as 
follows :  As  soon  as  Piper’s  wheat  came  into  ear,  the 
glumes  were  opened,  and  the  three  anthers  removed  from 
each  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  when  the  whole  was  again 
very  carefully  closed.  The  operation  required  much 
time  and  patience.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
pollen  of  the  Hopetown  was  in  a  fit  condition,  the  glumes 
were  again  opened  and  the  stigmas  dusted.  But  the 
manipulations  of  art  never  equal  those  of  nature ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  only  a  few  thin  kernels  were  obtained 
from  each  ear.  These  were,  however,  planted,  and  the 
roots  afterwards  divided  to  increase  the  product.  At 
harvest,  all  the  ears  had  the  red  chaff  and  grain  of 
Piper’s  Thickset,  and  many  were  not  changed  at  all ; 
in  some,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  resembled  Pi¬ 
per’s,  while  others  resembled  the  Hopetown  in  the  shape 
of  the  ear  and  the  length  of  the  straw.  The  next  year 
all  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  except  a  few  ears 
that  had  been  forwarded  to  another  part  of  the  country 
— these  served  to  retain  the  sorts.  The  results  are  stated 
to  be  so  far  satisfactory,  although  several*  years  must 
elapse  before  the  value  of  the  sorts  can  be  fully  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  following  plan  is  adopted  to  ascertain,  the 
exact  product  per  acre,  on  a  small  scale :  Two  boards, 
each  6£  inches  wide,  are  perforated  with  holes  to  admit 
a  dibble  five  inches  apart,  so  that  each  plant  occupies  a 
space  of  half  a  link,  or  the  100,000th  part  of  an  acre  ; 
or  by  omitting  every  alternate  hole,  the  space  may  be 
increased  to  two  links.  When  one  row  is  planted,  the 
board  is  moved  forward ;  in  this  manner  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  exactness  is  secured.  »  -j 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  new  varieties  of  any  vege-  v* 
table  production,  the  mode  of  intended  propagation  will  tfc 
have  an  important  bearing.  Where,  for  example,  they  ({ft 
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Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


The  Crystal  Palace  at  New-York,  a  view  of  which  is  given  above,  though  yet  unfinished,  and'  the  articles  for 
exhibition  only  partially  arranged,  was  opened  Thursday,  July  14,  and  the  inauguration  ceremonies  took  place. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  has  a  very  graceful,  airy  appearaee,  and  its  proportions  are  so  perfect  that  one  is 
deceived  with  reference  to  its  sizre.  The. effect  of  the  dome,  supported  by  the  slight  walls  of  iron  and  glass,  is 
magnificent.  It  seems  almost  suspended  in  the  air  .and  held  in  its  place  by  the  American  flag,  floating  proudly 
above  it.  The  Palace  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  fence,  and  when  the  building  materials  are  removed,  will  look  very 
tastefully. 


are  continually  reproduced  from  seed,  they  should,  if 
possible,  possess  a  degree  of  permanence  to  prevent  rapid 
deterioration.  It  is  well  known  that  some  celebrated 
breeding  animals  have  their  characteristics  stamped 
with  much  uniformity  on  the  offspring,  while  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  others  is  quite  unreliable.  So  also  some  plants 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  variety  under  continual  re¬ 
production  from  seed,  much  better  than  others.  Those 
permanent  sorts  will  of  course  be  the  most  valuable, 
other  things  being  equal.  But  this  difference  will  he  of 
no  consequence  whatever  with  those  plants  that  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  a  section  of  the  same  individual,  as  in  po¬ 
tatoes  by  cuttings  of  the  tubers,  in  fruits  by  budding 
and  grafting,  and  in  grapes,  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries,  by  cuttings  and  layers..  The  same  individual 
is  here  only  multipled  in  number,  no  new  one  is  pro¬ 
duced?  and  hence  no 'permanent  change  can  possibly 
he  produced  in  a  variety  of  the  potato  by  selecting  large 
or  small  tubers,  or  by  cutting  them  into  pieces.  The 
only  influence  is  temporary ,  affeeting  the  supply  of 
nourishment  or  moisture  to  the  young  plan  t,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  and  consequently  size  of  the  tubers.  For  the  same 
reason,  no  permanent  change  is  ever  made  in  a  variety 
of  fruit,  by  grafting  into-  various  kind's  of  stocks,  by 
transplanting  into  a  poor  or  a  fertile  soil,  by  root  prun¬ 
ing,  applying  saline  solutions,  &c.,  and  no  culture  given 
to  any  variety  of  the-  grape,  can  ever  improve  that  va¬ 
riety  or  affect  its  period  of  maturity ;  such  a  change 
can  he  effected  only  by  the  production  of  new  sorts 
through  the  seed. 


Successful  Trenching  and  Sub-soiling. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  become 
acquainted  with  the  successful  farming  of  LtNus 
Cone,  of  Oakland  county,  Michigan,  at  present  an 
editor  of  the  Farmers 1  Companion.  His  success 
depends  on  his  energy  and  good  management  ge¬ 
nerally,  but  in  a  very  great  degree  on  the  perfect 
I  tillage  given  to  his  soil.  In  the  first  place  his 
)  land,  which  was  hard, “stony,  and  tenacious,  was 
h  thoroughly  cleaned  of  stumps,  stones,  and  all  other 
V  obstructions  to  the  plow.  The  rule  was  then  adop¬ 


ted,  never  to  plow  less  than  about  one  foot  deep,  for 
which  purpose  three  strong  yoke  of  oxen  were 
usually  needed,-— the  plow  used  was  a  modified 
double  Michigan.  He  usually  plowed  but  once, 
depending  on- the  barrow  and  cultivator  for  pulver¬ 
ization.  In-  some  instances  the  subsoil  plow  gave 
additional  depth.  A  field  possessing  considerable 
descent  was  subsoiled  20  inches  deep.  The  de¬ 
scent  obviated  in  a  measure  the  necessity  of  un¬ 
derdraining,  which  on  more  level  land  would  have 
been  absolutely  essential .  Draining  has,  however, 
been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  removal  of  surface  water,  by 
dead  furrows  cleaned  out  to  a  depth  of  10  inches, 
and  leading  towards  the  under  drains.  Now,  the 
result  of  all  this  care  and  Tabor  is,  that  he  has  not 
for  many  years  past,  failed  to  obtain  a  good  crop 
of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  turnepsand  hay ;  and 
in  favorable  seasons,  fruit  has  been  abundant.  An 
upland  meadow,  which  had  been  deeply  subsoiled, 
yielded,  during  the  past  season  of  severe  douth, 
three  tons  of  dried  fodder  per  acre,  while  adjoin¬ 
ing  land,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  more 
moist  m  its  nature,  “  did,  not  produce  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  amount.”  The  eorn  showed  no  signs 
of  drouth,  and  maintained  its  dark  green  color. 
The  pastures  were  nearly  as  green  as  in  spring. 

Manure . — Good  farmers  are  not  apt  to  improve 
largely  in  one  direction  and  neglect  others,  and 
hence  we  find  that  this  energetic  manager  saves 
everything  in  the  shape  of  manure.  A  tank  is 
sunk  a  short  distance  from  the  kitchen,  and  a 
wooden  duct  conveys  all  the  soap-suds,  wash,  &c., 
into  a  bed  of  muck,  turf,  or  rich  earth,  here  de¬ 
posited,  with  all  animal  refuse.  This  forms  ma¬ 
nure  of  extraordinary  richness.  A  box  containing 
several  bushels  of  charcoal  receives  all  the  urine, 
and  when  saturated  is  emptied  into  this  tank. 


ffT*  Whoever  wishes  to  harvest  the  tears  of  pity 
must  sow  unsparingly  the  seeds  of  generous  love. 
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Cheap  Fences. 

In  most  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  country,  the 
old-fashioned  zigzag  rail  fences -still  prevail,  and  where 
timber  is  abundant,  do  not  cost  one-third  the  amount 
required  for  good  post  and  board  fence.  Many  of 
them  are  made  wholly  of  rails,  without  any  protection 
at  the  corners,  and  are  consequently  easily  thrown  down 
by  cattle,  colts,  and  the  wind.  A  firmer  fence  consists 
in  the  addition  of  stakes  and  riders ;  but  the  stakes  pro¬ 
jecting  two  feet  beyond  the  fence,  the  whole  occupies  a 
strip  of  land  at  least  ten  feet  wide.  Placing  the  stakes 
upright  at  the  corners,  and  connecting  the  two  opposite 
ones  near  the  top  by  means  of  a  loop  of  annealed  or 
small  telegraph  wire,  is  a  great  improvement,  occupy¬ 
ing  but  little  more  than  half  the  ground  required  for 
the  former.  Another  modification,  equally  efficient  and 
as  saving  of  land,  consists  in  placing  the  riders,  (for 
which  long  poles  are  best,')  in  a  straight  line-on  the  top 
and  at  the  center  of  the  fence,  and  then  placing  upright 
stakes  in  each  inner  corner  between  the  rider  and  the 
fence,  the  lower  end  nearly  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
the  other  wedging  closely  between  the  top  rail  and  ri¬ 
der. 

The  following  figures,  shpwing  a  ground  plan  of  each 
fence,  will  serve  to  make  their  construction  plainer,  and 
to  exhibit  their  several  advantages  : 


Fig.  1,  represents  the  simple  zigzag  fence,  as  seen  on 
careless  farmers’  grounds,  without  any  stakes. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  common  “staked  andridered”  fence, 
somewhat  substantial,  but  occupying  too  bread  a  strip 
of  land. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  better  arrangement,  with  upright  stakes 
placed  at  the  opposite  corners,  and  the  two  connected 
and  held  loosely  to  their  places  by  a  loop  of  annealed 
wire. 

Fig.  4,  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  is  better,  inasmuch 
as  the  stakes  are  placed  in  the  acute  corners,  and  there¬ 
fore  maintain  their  places  better,  and  brace  the  fence 
more  firmly  than  if  placed  in  the  obtuse  angles,  as  in 
fig.  3. 

In  fig.  5,  the  bracing  is  still  more  perfect,  but  the 
fence  has  not  the  neat  appearance  of  fig  4.  In  the  two 
last,  the  stakes  need  not  enter  the  ground,  but  may  rest 


merely  upon  the  surface,  and  hence  short  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  broken  rails,  or  any  sticks  five  feet  long  will  an¬ 
swer,  provided  they  are  connected  by  wire  about  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  height' of  the  fence.  These 
two  modifications,  then,  are  more  econimcal  in  construc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  the  stakes,  no  holes  being 
required  for  the  insertion  of  their  lower  ends.  Less 
strength  of  wire  is  needed  for  these,  as  the  stakes  are 
more  securely  held  in  the  acute  angles. 

On  Salting  Hay  and  Cattle. 

In  perusing  the  last  number  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  I  noticed  an  article  on  “  Salting  Hay,”  which 
does  not,  in  all  respects,  accord  with  my  views  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  that  subject.  The  writer  seems  to  think 
that  the  only  way  to  salt  hay  evenly  and  properly ,  is 
to  have  an  extra  hand  stationed  on  the  hay-mow ,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  salt  each  forkful  of  hay  as  it  is 
thrown  from  the  fork.  The  old  practice  of  salting  each 
load  after  unloading  it,  he  condemns,  because  salt  will 
not  rise  up  so  as  to  benefit  the  hay  above  it,  neither 
will  it  go  down  so  as  to  benefit  the  hay  below  it,  but 
will  remain  on  top  of  the  hay,  and  consequently  make 
a  small  portion  of  each  load  very  salt,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  load  will  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  salt. 

For  years  I  made  a  practice  of  salting  all  of  my  hay 
in  the  maner  last  described,  and  never  experienced  the 
least  trouble  in  not  having  all  of  it  eveiffy  and  proper¬ 
ly  salted.  I  take  pains  in  mowing  away  the  hay,  to 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  mow — then  apply  the  salt, 
say  about  four  or  six  quarts  per  ton,  which  settles  down 
into  the  hay,  thus  salting  all  alike. 

For  two  years  past  I  have  adopted  another  method 
of  salting  my  stock,  which  I  think  is  a  much  better 
way  than  putting  it  on  the  hay — only  taking  care  to 
have  it  put  into  the  mow  in  good  order.  When  the  fod¬ 
dering  season  commences,  I  place  a  trough  in  the  yard 
where  the  cattle  are  kept,  and  in  it  keep  a  good  supply 
of  salt.  This  gives  each  cow  a  chance  to  get  just  what 
salt  they  require,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
do  when  the  salt  is  applied  to  the  hay. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  salting  their  hay,  that  will  be  rather  incredulous, 
and  not  be  willing  to  risk  a  trial.  To  such  I  would  say 
that  I  have  tried  it  with  a  stock  of  fifty  cows,  some  sheep, 
and  young  cattle,  for  two  winters  past,  and  I  must  say 
they  have  done  better  than  they  used  to  on  salted  hay. 
The  usual  method  of  salting  cattle  once  a  week  through 
the  summer,  is  not  as  beneficial  to  the  thrift  of  animals 
as  supplying  them  with  salt  so  that  they  may  have  it  at 
all  times ;  yet  if  this  will  answer  in  summer,  when  the 
feed  is  green  and  succulent,  why  would  it  not  answer  as 
well,  and  even  better  in  winter,  when  they  require  much 
less  salt.  By  feeding  each  separate,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  over-eat  of  one  to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  an¬ 
other.  A  Subscriber.  West  Pawlet ,  Vt. 

Transmutation  of  Plants. 

A  very  able  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Journal ,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  that 
eminent  naturalist,  Dr.  Darlington,  who  is  well  vers¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  last  five  centuries  on  this  subject, 
gives  the  following  pithy  summary  of  these  opinions  : 

The  worthy  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  “  good 
old  times,”  not  only  believed  (with  their  followers  of  the 
present  day,)  that  wheat  would  turn  to  cheat,  or  chess, 
but  they  contended  that  it  would  often  turn  a  whole  se¬ 
ries  of  somersets  ;  going  off  first  into  rye,  then  from  rye 
into  barley ;  from  barley  into  lolium  or  darnel ;  from 
lolium  into  bromus  or  cheat ;  and  from  cheat  into  oats. 
They  even  thought  these  vagaries  could  be  inverted  by 
by  a  good  soil ;  and  that,  with  skillful  management, 
the  erratic  plant  might  be  made  to  retrograde  towards 
its  pristine  state,  at  least  as  far  back  as  rye  ! 
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Root  Crops  and  Straw  for  Cattle. 

Robert  Baker,  an  eminent  English  Agriculturist, 
gives  the  following,  as  a  summary  of  his-  practice 
in  feeding  roots  in-  connection  with  other  food,  and 
which  he  has  found' to  be  very  successful.  Our  readers 
may  derive  some  valuable  hints  ftom  it.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  mixed  food-  over  feeding  single  substances  to 
cattle  are  well  known : — 

“  The  mangold  wurzels;  or  S  wed  etuffieps,  are  plucked 
(not  sliced)  with  a  machine  constructed  by  myself,  of 
which  many  are  now  in'  use  in  this  district,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  into  which  hooks  are  in¬ 
serted,  acting  against  a  row  of  knives-  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  and  which  plucks  the  roots  of  Swede  or  other 
turneps,  and  mangold  wurzel,  into  small  pieces  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  downwards,  thus  avoiding  the  sharp 
edges  produced  by  turnep  slicers,  and  preventing  the 
choking  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  readi¬ 
ly  mixing  them  with  the  cut  chaff.  The  latter  is  cut 
into  l£  inch  lengths,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
hay  to  three  parts  of  straw,  and  is  moistened  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  linseed  meal  that  has  been  previously  steeped 
forty-eight  hours  in  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
lbs.  to  2  lbs.  for  each  bullock,  to  which  is  added  4  lbs.  of 
barley-meal,  sprinkled  in  the  chaff.  The  morning  meal 
is  prepared  the  evening  previous,  by  mixing  one  bushel1 
of  the  plucked  roots  with  about  two  bushels  of  cut  chaff, 
prepared  as  above ;  and  in  the  morning  the  evening 
meal  is  prepared  in  the  same  way.  If  it  is  found  the 
bullocks  will  eat  more,  it  can  be  increased  by  adding 
chaff  only,  or  with  a  further  admixture  of  the  roots. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  will,  upon  ex¬ 
periment  being  made,  become  at  once  apparent.  The 
bullocks  will  thrive  faster,  and  will  never  be  relaxed, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  when  fed  upon  the  roots  by 
themselves,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  per  diem  may 
be  exactly  apportioned.  They  will  also  eat  the  chaff 
cut  from  straw  without  hay,  if  found  desirable.  But 
when  fed  upon  the  roots  alone,  they  will  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  until  they  have  had  their  fill,  and  then  will  refuse 
chaff  cut  from  straw  altogether.  The  stomach  of  rumi¬ 
nating  animals  is  larger  than  that  of  other  animals',  and 
requires  to  be  filled  before  they  will  lie  down  to  rest ; 
and  the  large  quantity  of  roots  they  will  consume  (if 
allowed  to  be  fed  without  restriction)  becomes  absolutely 
injurious  to  them,  while  50  per  eent.  more  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  with  less  benefit  to  the  animals. 

If  oilcake  is  bruised  and  steeped  in  the  same  wav,  it 
will  be  found  more  beneficial  than  when  given  alone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  tnuritive  properties  will  become 
extracted,  as  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  the  difference 
of  the  manure but  the  latter,  of  course,  will  at  the 
same  time  not  be  so  valuable. 

With  store  stock  one  bushel  of  roots  without  ehaff  is 
sufficient,  and  one  or  more  pounds  of  linseed  meal  per 
diem  may,  if  required,  be  added;  but  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  keep  them  upon  one  bushel  of  roots,  given 
separately,  they  will  pine  after  more,  and  remain  con¬ 
stantly  restless  and  dissatisfied.  The  vegetable  food 
may  also  be  “marshalled  to  meet  the  jaws,”  and  an 
exact  calculatipn  made  of  the  extent  of  time  they  may 
be  required  to  last.” 


Stripping  the  Osier. 

I  saw  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Farmer ,  an  inquiry, 
“  if  there  is  a  machine  to  take  off  the  bark  of  the  Osier, 
or  basket  willow,  faster  than  by  hand.”  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  machine  that  will  do  the  work  without  the 
assistance  of  the  hand ;  but  I  herewith  send  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  instrument  which  is  used  in  Germany  and  wherever 
the  Osier  is  prepared  for  baskets.  It  is  very  simple — 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  round  stick  of  hard  wood 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  long.  Quartered  about 
half  the  length  of  the  stick,  and  two  opposite  quarters 


cut  off,  so  that  it  will  leave  a  sharp  edge  on  both  the 
remaining  two.  Take  the  stick  in  your  right  hand, 
insert  the  willow  with  the  left,  in  the-  slit ;  press  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  your  right  hand,  and  pull  the 
willow  through,  and  the  bark  is  loose.-  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  must  be  considered— the  time  or.  season 
when  the  bark  ought  to  be  stripped  off.  If  you  prepare 
your  willows  for  market,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  the 
spring  when  the  sap  staxts  freely,  as  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  Warm,  sunny  weather  is  best.  As  fast 
as  you  have  a  little  bundle  stripped,  cure  them,  by 
laying  them  in-  the  sun  until  they  are-  perfectly  dry ; 
then  you  may  tie  them  up  in-  bundles;  three-  feet  round 
the  butt  end  of  the  bundle,  and  stow  them  away  in  a 
dry  place,  else  they  will  mould  or  mildew  and  will  not 
be  good'.  They,  should  be  kept  free  from-  dust.  With  a 
little  experience  any  one  will  find  out  how  to  do  it  as 
well  as  when  the  time  for  cutting  is  past.  None  but  one 
year’s  growth  are  used  for  weaving  the  baskets  ;  but 
small  two  year’s  growth  are  used  for  bottom  sticks,  and 
larger  ones  for  handles.  P.  Schmitz.  Harmony,  Jan^ 
1853.] — Wis.  and  Iowa  Farmer . 

Neutralizing  Offensive  Odors. 

The  North  British  Agriculturist  furnishes  a  statement 
of  Lindsey  Blyth,  in  relation  to  a  very  successful  ex¬ 
periment  for  destroying  a  most  offensive  smell  in  a  sta¬ 
ble,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  urine  and  dung. 
He  tried  the  mixture  of  Epsom  salts  and  plaster  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  (gypsum) — w  the  most  wonderful  . effects  followed — 
the  stable  keeper  was  delighted.”  Previously,  the  sta¬ 
ble  was  damp  and  unwholesome ;  and  if  dosed  for  a  few 
hours,  the  ammonieal  vapors  were  suffocating.  After 
sprinkling  the  sulphates  underneath  the  straw,  and 
along  the  channel  of  the  drain,  the  smell  disappeared, 
and  even  the  walls  became  drier.  He  recommends  as  an 
economical  preparation  for  this  purpose  and  for  sewers* 
magnesia  limestone  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  (form¬ 
ing  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  epsorn  salts,)  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  (made  by  dissolving 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid) — these,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  retain  the  escaping  ammonia,  also  add  greatly  by 
their  own  presence  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

Rat-proof  Granary. — A  late  paper  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mode  of  rendering  granaries  rat-proof,  proved  by 
a  successful  trial  of  ten  years,  and  founded  on  the  fact 
that  tar  is  particularly  offensive  to  these  little  scoun¬ 
drels.  The  studs  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  granary  are 
“  set  in,”  so  that  a  cat  may  pass  round  between  these 
walls  and  the  outside  boarding  of  the  bain.  The  lining 
to  the  floor  is  first  laid ;  then  the  first  siding  board  round 
the  bottom ;  then,  for  convenience  the  floor  is  finished, 
and  afterwards  the  siding  or  walls  completed,  '[far  is 
placed  along  the  edge  of  every  board  as  it  is  fastened  to 
its  place,  and  a  copious  application  of  tar  given  at  the 
corners,  where  rats  are  most  apt  to  do  their  tunnelling. 
Let  the  door-sill  be  made  of  hard-wood  scantling,  and 
the  door  be  always  kept  shut,  and  rats  will  never  see 
the  inside. 


The  Greatest  Milker  we  know  of  for  a  Two- 
Year  Old  Heifer. — Mr.  Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Dover 
Plains,  Dutchess  county,  writes  us  as  follows:  “I  can 
show  you  a  fine  two-year  old  Exeter  heifer,  when  you 
visit  Dutchess,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon.  She  haa 
given  twenty-quarts  of  very  rick  milk  per  day ,  and 
she  has  a  fine  heifer  calf  got  by  Mr.  Sheafe’s  two- 
year  old  bull.” 

“  Exeter,”  refei'red  to  above  asthe  sire  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  heifer,  is  registered  in  the  English  Herd  Book 
as  the  “  Duke  of  Exeter  ”  (10,152.)  lie  was  imported 
in  1849,  by  Mr.  J..  F.  Sheafe,  of  Dutches  county,  and 
was  purchased  at  his  sale  of  stock  in  August,  1850,  by 
Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock.  Thus  far  he  has  proved 
one  of  the  best  stock  getters  ever  brought  to  America. 
— Agricultor. 
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Manufacture  of  Cheshire  Cheese. 

(Continued  from  page  215.) 

The  “  breaking”  and  “  gathering  ”  of  the  curd  is 
the  next  process.  This  used  formerly  to  be  done  by 
means  of  the  hands  and  skimming-dish  (a  practice  still 
continued  in  some  dairies)  ;  but  the  curd-breaker  is 
now  generally  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.^  It  is  made 
of  wire-work,  in  an  oval  form,  and  has  a  tin  rim  round 
it  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  This  wire  cuts  the 
curd,  by  being  passed  through  it  perpendicularly,  very 
gently  at  first,  and  in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  is  separated  in  very  small  portions.  The 
length  of  time  required  for-  the  operation  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  curd ;  for  a  60  lb.  cheese  the  operation 
often  takes  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  After  this, 
the  curd  is  left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  separate  from 
the  whey,  and,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  the  tub  is  cov¬ 
ered  to  retain  the  heat.  The  curd  having  separated, 
which  it  does  by  sinking,  a  portion  of  the  whey  at  the 
top  is  then  taken  out  by  the  portable  brass  or  tin  pan 
before  alluded  to,  being  pressed  into  it,  and  emptied 
into  the' set-pan.  The  curd  is  then  gently  broken  by 
the  dairy -maid  and  her  assistant  passing  their  hands 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  buoying  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of.  the  eurd  at  each  time  to  the  surface,  or  by  again 
using  the  curd-breaker.  The  eurd  having  been  brought 
to  the  top,  is  easily  seized,  and  separated  into  smaller 
portions,  and  the  whey  thereby  released.  This  opera¬ 
tion  takes  about  half  an  hour.  After  the  expiration  of 
another  (or  so  soon  as  the  curd  is  considered  sufficiently 
settled — for  there  is  no  saying  to  five  or  ten  miuutes 
how  long  each  particular  interval  of  rest  should  be), 
more  whey  is  taken  out,  and  the  eurd  afterwards  drawn 
as  mueh  into  one  half  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  its 
loose  texture  will  admit  of.*  Upon  the  curd  is  then 
placed  a  semi-circular  board  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
tub,  with  a  weight  of  about  30  lb.  placed  upon  it.  This 
board  is  perforated  with  holes,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  allow  the  whey  to  escape  through.  The 
tub  is  now  set  three  or  four  inches  atilt  to  drain  the 
whey  more  readily  from  the  eurd,  and  to  admit  of  its 
being  collected  and  carried  off.  The  skimming-dish  is 
again  required  to  lade  out  the  whey.  The  whey,  on  its 
way  to  the  set-pan,  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  collect 
any  curd  which  may  happen  to  be  floating  in  it.  This 
curd  is  what  is  called  slip  curd,  which  by  some  is  not 
returned  to  the  tub,  for  the  reason  I  have  before  stated. 
The  weight  and  board  are  shortly  taken  off,  and  such 
part  of  the  curd  as  has  been  squeezed  from  under  them 
is  again  collected  on  one  side,  and  a  heavier  weight  (say 
50  lb.  or  60  lb.,)  applied  as  before.  As  the  whey  es¬ 
capes  from  the  Curd  it  is  laded  out.  In  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  board  is  again  removed,  the  curd 
cut  in  intersections  of  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  to  assist 
the  discharge  of  the  whey,  and  the  board,  with  addi¬ 
tional  weights  (about  double  the  last),  again  applied. 
Some  dairy -maids  now  add  the  slip  curd.  The  weights 
are  again  increased  if  it  be  thought  necessary ;  observing 
always  to  let  the  pressure  which  is  applied  be  gradual, 
and  regulated  by  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the 
curd,  for  if  this  is  not  attended  to  now-,  as  well  as  af¬ 
terwards,  a  considerable  portion  of  butyraceous  matter 
will  be  forced  out  and  the  cheese  of  course  deteriorated. 

The  eurd  is  again  cut  into  square  pieces,  taken  out  of 
the  cheese-tub  'and  broken  a  little  by  the  hands  as  it 
is  passed  into  the  “  thrusting- tub.'5  (In  some  dairies 

*  At  this  stage,  it  is  the  practice  with  some  dairy-maids, 
when  they  suppose  the  curd  is  colder  or  more  tender  than  it 
ought  to  be,  to  return  a  few  gallons  of  whey  after  it  has  been 
heated  over  the  boiler  in  the  brass  pan  into  the  tub  again,  to 
assist  the  discharge  of  the  remaining  whey.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  curd  is  found  warmer  than  is  intended  or  desirable, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  hot  weather  or  during  thun¬ 
der,  a  few  gallons  of  cold  water  are  applied  to  prevent  the 
curd  becoming  tough.  These  inconveniences  would,  in  my 
opinion,  seldom  if  ever  happen  if  a  thermometer  was  used 
at  first,  and  the  proper  heat  at  that  time  adhered  to. 


a  large  sized  cheese-vat,  in  others  a  willow  basket  is 
substituted  for  the  thrusting  tub.)  In  this  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  whey  is  afterwards^  continued  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  “  the  screw,”  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
kinds,  but  all  on  the  same  principle.  The  old  plan  of 
thrusting — and  from  which  the  term  is  no  doubt  de¬ 
rived — was  by  means  of  a  pole  four  or  five  yards  long, 
fixed  at  one  end  into  an  upright  post,  whilst  at  the 
other  was  seated  a  lusty  lad  or  a  man,  who  kept  regu¬ 
larly  pressing  down  the  pole  upon  th*e  curd,  the  pole 
acting  as  a  lever.  Both  poles  and  men  are  now  al¬ 
most  entirely  expelled  from  the  Cheshire  dairies ;  and 
the  screw  is  also  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  “lever 
press.”  The  advantages  of  this  over  the  screw  are 
that  it  sinks  by  its  own  action  with  the  curd — any  de¬ 
gree  of  pressure  required  can  be  applied  and  gradually 
increased,  and  less  attention  is  necessary;  whereas 
the  presure  from  the  screw  is  sudden  and  uncertain,  and 
having  no  self-action,  requires  the  dairy-maid’s  assis¬ 
tance  every  five  or  ten  minutes  to  render  it  effectual. 

The  “  thrusting-tub,”  in  which  the  curd  has  now  to 
be  pressed,  is  round,  and  is  perforated  with  holes  at  the 
sides  and  bottom  for  the  whey  to  escape  through.  Be¬ 
fore  the  curd  is  putin,  a  “  cheese-cloth  ”  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  about  one  and  a  half  yards  long  and  a  yard  wide 
(or  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  contain  the  curd),  is 
placed  in  it.*  In  this  the  curd,  after  being  broken,  as 
before  stated,  is  enveloped,  and  a  “sinker,”  or  strong 
circular  board,  which  fits  the  inside  of  the  tub,  placed 
on  it.  Upon  this  the  screw  (or  lever  press,  if  used)  is  let 
down,  and  the  power  gradually  applied. 

To  assist  still  further  the  discharge  of  the  .  whey, 
long  iron  skewers  are  introduced  through  the  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  tub,  with  their  points  directed  upwards,  so 
that  when  the  skewers  are  withdrawn  there  is  a  drain 
made  for  the  whej"  tg  follow.  These  skewers  do  not  re¬ 
main  in  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes ;  the  pressure  is 
continued  a  little  longer.  The  curd  fs  now  cut  through, 
in  intersections  of  two  or  three  inches  apart,  with  a 
large  dull  knife,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  cheese-cloth,  and 
the  edge  or  corner  of  the  curd  is  cut  off  all  round,  and 
placed  in  the  centre.  After  this  the  pressure  is  again 
applied,  and  gradually  increased,  and  the  skewers  in¬ 
troduced  and  withdrawn  as  before,  after  the  lapse  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  ta¬ 
ken  completely  out  of  the  tub,  cut  into  four  or  five 
pieces,  and  each  piece  broken  separately  with  the  hands 
to  about  the  size  of  two  or  three  inches  square.  A  clean 
dry  cloth  is  made  use  of,  the  curd  folded  in  it,  and  again 
pressed  and  skewered.  These  operations  are  repeated 
until  the  whey  is  sufficiently  extracted  to  admit  of  the 
curd  being  salted,  which  is  the  next  part  of  the  process. 

If  the  milk  is  set  together  at  six  o’clock,  and  the  co¬ 
agulation  takes'  place  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the 
breaking,  gathering,  and  preparation  for  salting  is  gene¬ 
rally  accomplished  by  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock. 

This  is  merely  mentioned  as  some  guide  to  the  new 
beginner,  who  may  not  be  able  to  judge  from  the  state 
of  the  curd  when  it  is  fit  for  salting.  I  may  here  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  the  practice  in  some  dairies  to  salt  the 
curd,  while,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  too  much  whey 
in  it. 

The  quantity  of  salt  used  is  regulated  by  some  old 
custom,  or  by  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the  dairy-maid,  and 
with  about  as  good  a  chance  of  correctness  as  that  with 
which  she  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  milk  by  the 
touch.  That  clever  and  experienced  persons  may  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  quantity  of  salt  in  this  way  tolera¬ 
bly  well,  I  admit ;  but  there  are  many  others  who  fall 
into  error,  and  all  for  want  of  some  fixed  rule.  If 
there  be  a  certain  proportion  of  salt  which  would  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  best,  which  there  doubtless  is,  why 
not  ascertain  and  adopt  it? 

“  In  all  dairies,”  (says  Mr.  Wedge,  the  author  of  the 
original  ( Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cheshire,’  writ¬ 
ten  many  years  ago,  but  still  equally  true)  “  the  same 
points  are  admitted  to  be  essential,  but  although  the 

*  Cheese-cloths  are  linen,  of  a  rather  closer  texture  than 
canvass,  and  made  for  the  pnrpose.  The  coarse  kind  are 
sometimes  termed  screw-cloths. 


means  of  obtaining  those  are,  upon  farms  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  so  far  alike,  as  to  differ  materially  in  the 
minutiae  only,  yet  upon  these  minutiae  much  of  the  art 
of  cheese-making  depends. 

“  That  an  exact  uniformity  does  not  prevail  in  every 
part  of  the  process,  is  no  wonder ;  for  there  is  not  any 
of  the  business  which  is  conducted  in  a  dairy  which 
tends  to  chemical  exactness.  Where  there  is  no  preci* 
sion,  there  can  be  no  just  comparison ;  and  where  no 
comparison  can  be  made,  there  exists  no  foundation  for 
an  attempt  at  uniformity.  The  degree  of  heat  at  setting 
the  milk  together  is  never  measured ,  the  quantity  of 
steep  is  guessed  at ,  and  its  quality  not  exactly  known ; 
the  quantity  of  salt  necessary  is  undefined,  and  the 
sweating  or  fermenting  of  the  cheese ,  when  made,  is 
accidental.” 

As  an  antiseptic,  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  is  neces¬ 
sary;  it  is  the  same  in  this  respect  with  cheese  as  it  is 
with  butter  or  bacon.  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
differences  of  opinion,  both  amongst  makers  and  consu¬ 
mers  of  cheese,  as  to  the  degree  of  saltness  which  is 
best;  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  suit  the  pal¬ 
ates  of  the  many ,  that  there  should  be  a  variety.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  so  far, 
that  there  might  be  these  shades  of  difference  in  diffe¬ 
rent  dairies,  but  think  that  they  ought  not  to  exist  in 
one  and  the  same  dairy.  Each  maker  strives  at  uni¬ 
formity  as  regards  the  thickness  and  color  of  his  cheese, 
and  would  like  also  to  attain  uniformity  in  flavor  if 
he  could.  Why  not,  therefore,  measure  or  weigh  the 
alt  before  using ;  regulating  the  same  by  the  quantity 
of  milk  or  the  weight  or  quantity  of  curd?*  The  for¬ 
mer  would  easily  be  ascertained  by  mean§  of  a  gauge, 
or  graduated  rod,  which  any  farmer  might  make  for 
himself,  to  suit  his  own  cheese -tub.  ^The  way  to  make 
it  would  be  to  pour  into  the  tub  a  gallon  of  water,  or 
any  liquid,  and  then  to  note  its  height,  and  mark  it 
on  the  rod.  This  being  done,  put  in  another  gallon 
and  again  mark  the  height,  and  so  on  until  the  tub  is 
full ;  taking  care  afterwards  to  introduce  the  rod  into 
the  same  part  of  the  tub,  as  the  bottoms  are  not  often 
level. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  a  gallon  of  milk 
(supposing  little  or  no  cream  has.  been  taken  from  it) 
will  produce  upon  an  average  of  the  season  1  lb.  of 
saleable  cheese ;  that  is,  when  the  cheese  is  four  or  five 
months  old.  In  autumn  there  is  always  more  curd  from 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
season. 

During  wet  weather  there  will  sometimes  be  more 
milk  than  usual,  though  not  a  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  curd.  An  experienced  dairy  maid  soon  de¬ 
tects  these  different  results,  and  makes  allowances  ac¬ 
cordingly.  IT  have  met  with  no  dairy  maid  who  regu¬ 
larly  weighs  the  salt ;  but  a  highly  respectable  farmer, 
whose  wife  makes  a  first  rate  cheese,  has  given  me  the 
weight  used  in  his  dairy,  as  near  as  the  same  can  be 
computed.  It  is  as  follows : — 

In  March  and  April  their  lb.  lb.  oz. 

cheeses  average  about  30  and  about  0  10  of  salt  is  used. 
In  May,  June,  and  July,  70  “  2  0 

In  August, .  60  “  1  12  “ 

In  September, .  50  “  14  “ 

InCJctober  and  November  30  “  0  10  “ 

In  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seen  that  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  was  used  in  summer  than  at  other  times,  and 
that  the  average  is  one  lb.  of  salt  for  40  lbs.  of  dried 
cheese  (or  say  forty  gallons  of  milk) . 

I  was  favored  with  an  account  from  another  dairy  in 
which,  to  oblige  me,  the  salt  for  once  was  weighed. 
For  a  cheese  which  weighed  46  lbs.  a  few  days  after 
making  (say  42  lbs.  at  four  months  old)  1  lb.  1  oz.  was 
used.  This  is  also  after  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  salt  for  40 
lbs.  of  dried  cheese,  and  was  said  to  be  the  quantity 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learnt  that  a  farmer  in 
South  Cheshire,  well  known  for  his  introduction  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  has  commenced  the  system  of  weighing 
his  curd  previous  to  salting  it,  and  he  says  he  uses  salt  m  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  42  lbs.  of  curd.  He  also  informs  me  he 
sets  his  milk  together  by  a  thermometer,  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  76°  or  77°. 


uniformly  used  throughout  the  year  in  this  dairy,  which 
consisted  of  about  forty  cows. 

A  third  account  is  from  a  dairy  of  sixteen  cows  :  the 
quantity  of  salt  used  was  generally  about  1  lb.  for  45 
lbs.  of  cheese;  but  the  dairy-maid  made  a  trial  last 
year  with  one  cheese,  using  only  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  The  cheese  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  when  weighed  in  the  middle  of  September  was  42 
lbs.  This  cheese  was  admitted  to  be  better  than  the 
others  in  the  same  dairy. 

The  salt  termed  the  “middle  grained”  is  the  kind  ge¬ 
nerally  used;  but  some  use  “  tire.”  Btfo:e  applying 
it  the  Curd  is  cut  into  three  or  four  equal  sized  pieces, 
and  each  of  these  is  broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  band, 
or  is  passed  once  through  the  euid  mill.*  The  salt  is 
then  scattered  over  it,  and  the  “  breaking  55  continued 
either  by  the  hands,  the  curd-mill,  or  both,  until  the 
salt  is  well  intermixed,  and  the  curd  perfectly  crumbled. 
Each  portion  as  it  is  broken  is  put  into  the  cheese-vat, 
in  which  has  been  first  placed  a  clean  and  rather  finer 
cloth  than  was  used  for  the  previous  process,  and  the 
eurd is  compacted  as  much  with  the  hands  as  possible. 
To  admit  of  the  curd  being  properly  pressed,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  put  it  into  such  a  vat  as  it  will  overfill  by  at 
least  two  inches.  It  is  also  rounded  up  a  little  in  the 
middle.  The  cloth  is  then  brought  over  it,  and  tucked 
in  at  the  edges  of  the  vat  with  a  small  wooden  knife  or 
other  dull-edged  instrument.  In  order  to  support  the 
outside  of  that  part  of  the  eurd  which  is  above  the  vat, 
and  to  keep  it.  in  proper  form  when  the  press  is  applied, 
a  tin  or  zinc  hoop  or  “  fillet,”  the  edges  of  which  are 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  cut  the  cloth,  and  the  ends  lap¬ 
ping  over  and  unattached,  so  that  the  same  fillet  will 
do  for  different  sizes  of  cheese,  is  introduced  round  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  vat.  The  “  fillet thus  placed 
sinks  with  the  curd,  and  having  small  perforations  in  it, 
the  emission  of  the  whey  is  effected  through  it  as 
through  the  perforations  of  the  vat.  Since  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  fashion  to  make  Cheshire  cheeses  thicker  than 
they  used  to-be,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  fillets  six 
or  eight  inches  broad. 

The  vat  is  now  again  placed  under  the  screw  or  lever 
press,  and  the  skewering  is  also  continued.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  increased  at  intervals,  and  the  skewers  inserted 
in  fresh  places  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  remaining  whey  or  “  thrustings,  ”  as  it 
is  now  termed. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  salting,  the 
eurd  is  taken  from  under  the  screw  or  lever  press,  and 
out  of  the  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned  upside 
down,  which  is  done  on  a  table.  In  the  first  place,  the 
angles  of  that  side  which  was  topmost  in  the  vat  are 
cutoff;  a  circular  piece,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  is 
often  also  scooped  out  of  the  centre,  and  both  are 
broken  small  with  the  hands  and  rounded  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  cloth  being  drawn  over  the  curd,  the  vat  is 
then  turned  down,  upon  it,  and  re-turning  the  vat  with 
the  curd  in  it,  the  other  angles  and  centre  part  of  the 
curd  are  broken  in  a  similar  manner :  after  which  the 
tin  fillet  is  put  on,  and  the  screwing  and  pressing  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  before  for  about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  It 
will,  probably,  be  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  curd  (or  cheese,  as  it  may  now  be  termed)  is 
got  under  the  press;  that  is,  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  screw  to  the  stone  press :  but  where  the  lever  press 
is  used  instead  of  the  screw,  which,  I  think,  might  al¬ 
ways  be  advantageously  done,  all  the  change  that  will 
now  he  required  is  a  little  more  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

Before  turning  the  cheese  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
it  under  the  press,  it  is  usual  to  prick  it  perpendicularly 
down  with  a  skewer  in  several  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  drains  for  the  whey,  after  having  been  so  turned. 
A  clean  cloth  is  applied,  and  where  the  lever  press  lS 
not  used,  the  cheese  is  put  under  one  of  the  lightest  of 
the  other  kind.  A  pressure  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  cwt., 

*  The  curd-mill  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  it  is  only  in 
a  few  dairies  that  it  is  met  writh;  some  dairy-maids  highly 
approving,  others  objecting  to  it.  I  think  it  will  soon  he 
more  generally  adopted,  as  it  effects  a  saving  in  time,  and 
breaks  the  curd  more  regularly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 
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according  to  the  size  of  the  cheese,  will  be  sufficient. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  by  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Smaller  skewers  are  now 
used,  and  remain  (by  removing  them  occasionally  into 
fresh  places)  until  about  four  o’clock :  tl\ey  are  then 
withdrawn,  but  the  cheese  remains  half  an  hour  longer 
undisturbed,  to  al'ow  the  whey  to  drain  from  it.  It  is 
then,  or  some  time  ir  the  evening,  turned,  a  clean  cloth 
is  put  over  it,  and  the  pressing  continued.  If  the  lever 
press  be  used,  the  weight  may  be  a  little  increased. 

On  the  second  day  the  cheese  is  generally  turned 
twice  or  three  times;  it  is  also  skewered,  and  clean 
cloths  are  used  each  time  of  turning.  I  would  observe 
here  that  if  any  of  the  cloths  are  used  again  before  they 
have  been  washed  and  dried  in  the  open  air,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  well  scalded.  The  press¬ 
es  used  for  at  least  the  two  first  days,  and,  if  possible, 
during  the  whole  process,  should  be  situate  in  the  dair^ 
kitchen,  or  some  other  moderately  warm  ‘place,  other¬ 
wise  the  whey  will  be  longer  in  discharging,  and  more 
liable  on  that  account,  from  the  acidity  which  it  soon 
acquires,  to  injure  the  flavor  of  the  cheese.  Another 
advantage  of  the  lever  press  is  that  in  cold  -weather  it 
may  be  easily  removed  to  a  sufficiently  warm  place, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  w  ith  common  pi*esses.  These 
common  presses  are  chiefly  made  of  one  square  block  of 
stone  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  but  are  also  made  of 
Avooden  boxes  filled  with  slag  or  other  heavy  material. 
They  are  generally  fixed  by  the  walls  of  the  dairy,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  stayed  to  them,  and  being  there 
most  out  of  the  way ;  when  there  is  not  room  in  the 
dairy  or  kitchen,  they  are  placed  in  the  salting  room  or 
pantry,  which  latter  places  are  often  much  too  cold  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  whey  seldom  gets  thoroughly  ex¬ 
tracted  when  the  presses  are  in  cold  situations. 

On  the  third  day,  the  cheese  is  again  turned  once  or 
twice,  but  ought  not  to  require  any  skewering.  The 
heaviest  press  is  now  had  recourse  to,  and  for  a  cheese 
of  60  lbs.  or  70  lbs.  weight  about  30  cwt.  will  be  pres¬ 
sure  sufficient;  but  some  dairy-maids  apply  as  much  as 
two  tons,  their  heaviest  press  being  that  weight.  A 
cheese-press  of  this  weight,  made  of  a  block  of  red  free¬ 
stone,  would  be  3  ft.  2  in.  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  3 
ft.  2  in.  high. 

On  the  fourth  dap,  it  is  usual  in  most  dairies  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  pressing,  but  in  others  it  is  continued  for  a 
day  or  two  longer. 

The  cheese  is  then  removed  to  what  is  called 

The  Salting  and  Drying  Room. — Sometimes  these 
are  distinct  apartments,  but  more  generally  one  room 
suffices  for  both  purposes.  The  salt  can  now,  of  course, 
be  only  applied  externally;  and  the  good,  if  any,  effec¬ 
ted  is  to  harden  the  coat  of  the  cheese.  The  cheese  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  as  having  been  made  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  which  was  much  above 
an  average  in  quality,  was  removed,  as  an  experiment, 
direct  from  the  press  to  the  cheese  room.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  the  better  system,  or  at  least  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  labor  of  the  salting-house  might  be 
dispensed  with. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  practice  in  this  dairy,  that  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  the  cheese  to  remain  in  salt 
longer  in  the  middle  of  summer  than  at  other  seasons. 

After  this  salting,  the  cheese  is  wrell  wiped  or  washed, 
has  a  clean  bandage  put  round  it,  and  continues  in  the 
same  room,  or  an  adjoining  one,  on  wooden  shelves,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried.  It  is  turned  once  a  day, 
and  remains  until  it  is  considered  sufficiently  dry  for 
being  removed  to  the  cheese-?  oom.  The  length  of  time 
for  keeping  cheese  in  the  “drying-house  ”  varies  from 
seven  to  twenty  days;  and  is  regulated  by  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  weather,  or  the  cheese-room  to  which  it 
has  to  be  next  removed.  In  hot  weather,  and  especially 
if  the  cheese-room  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun,  the  change  from  a  too  cold  drying-house  (as 
many  often  are,  except  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer)  to  a  too  hot  cheese-room,  is  calculated  to  cause 
cracks  in  the  cheese,  which  said  cracks  have  from  time 
to  time  to  be  filled  up  by  the  application  of  bacon-fat, 
or  whey-butter,  otherwise  mites  would  soon  be  genera¬ 
ted,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cheese  detracted  from. 


To  prevent  this  cracking  as  much  as  possible,  the  salt¬ 
ing  and  drying  houses  have  rarely  if  ever  the  windows 
opened,  and  drafts  or  currents  of  air  are  'thereby  pre¬ 
vented.  This  precaution  is  also  adopted  in  the  cheese- 
room;  and,  in  addition,  the  light  is  excluded  either  by 
a  shutter  or  blind,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

The  cheese  1  have  before  alluded  to  as  having  been 
made  without  any  external  salting,  as  an  experiment, 
and  which  was  taken  direct  from  the  cheese -press  to 
the  cheese-room,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  at  the  end  of  September  was  ready  for  the  market. 
The  quality  of  the  cheese  was  better  than  that  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  all  the  labor  of  the  salting  and 
drying  house  was  saved.  My  own  impression  is,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  that  the  drying-rooms  are  often 
too  cold;  and  that  if  it  is  found  to  be  desirable,  as  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  in  some  dairies,  to  continue  the  use  of 
such  drying-rooms,  the  heat  should  be  kept  as  near  as 
possible  at  from  50°  to  55°.  In  concluding  my  remarks 
on  this  room,  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  the  cheeses  should  remain  bandaged,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  bulging,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
turned  over  once  a  day.  If  one  cheese  be  made  daily, 
one  will  consequently — in  the  course  of  a  certain  time 
after  the  season  of  cheese-making  commences — have  to 
be  removed  every  dayTo  the  cheese-room .  When  taken 
to  this  room,  the  situation  of  which  I  have  before  de¬ 
scribed,  it  is  usual  to  scrape  and  clean  the  coat  of  the 
cheese,  and  to  place  it  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  room,  often  for  a  few  weeks  upon  shelves  or 
benches,  which  are  cooler  than  the  floor,  subsequently 
upon  the  coolest  part  of  the  floor,  and  ultimately  upon 
the  warmest  part.  It  is  usual  to  continue  the  bandage 
or  44  fillet  ”  for  several  weeks  after  the  cheese  gets  into 
this  room,  and  indeed  in  some  dairies  until  it  is  sold.  It 
is  also  usual  to  turn  the  cheeses,  and  wipe  them  with  a 
cloth  daily,  for  at  least  three  or  four  months,  and  every 
alternate  day  afterwards;  and  when  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  cracking,  bacon-fat,  hogs’-lard,  or  some 
other  fatty  substance,  is  applied.  The  floor  of  the 
cheese-room  is  generally  covered  with  dried  rushes,  ora 
coarse  grass  resembling  rushes,  called  “sniddle,”  or 
wheat-straw.  The  floor  should  be  level,  otherwise  the 
cheeses  wiil  not  be  kept  easity  in  shape ;  and  should  be 
well  washed  with  hot  water  and  soft-soap  about  twice  a 
year.  The  temperature  of  the  cheese -room  should, 
when  attainable,  range  between  60°  and  65°.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  4  4  first  make  ”  will  generally  be 
ready  for  the  factor  by  September  or  October,  and  the 
44  latter-make  ”  by  December  or  January;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  many  rooms  being  badly  situated  and  im¬ 
perfectly  heated,  the  farmer  very- often  does  not  get  his 
cheese  into  the  market  until  two  or  three  months  after 
these  respective  periods.  The  object  gained  in  having 
the  cheese-room  about  the  temperature  I  have  named 
is  three-fold;  the  perfect  fermentation  and  ripening  of 
the  cheese,  the  reduction  of  labor,  and  the  quicker  re¬ 
turn  of  profit. 

It  is  usual  in  this  county  to  sell  the  cheese  by  what 
is  termed  the  long  hundred  (120  lbs.  to  the  cwt.),  but 
the  factors  often  require  121  lbs.  The  price  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  article,  the  state  of  the  market,  and 
the  size  of  the  cheese,  for  large  cheeses  always  sell  for 
more  per  lb.  than  smaller  ones.  There  is  perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  the  average  price  of 
cheese,  inasmuch  as  both  farmer  and  factor  make  the 
price  a  secret.  The  highest  I  heard  of  last  season  was 
72s.  per  cwt.  of  120  lbs. ("or  a  little  more  than  7<2.  per 
lb. ;  the  lowest  would  probably  be  about  40s.  or  45s. 

Conclusion. — I  am  aware  that  a  great  deal  might 
still  be  said  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  various  de¬ 
fects  of  cheese,  the  great  difference  in  the  flavor,  the 
effects  of  different  pasturage  and  food,  and  various  other 
matters,  might  be  discussed,  but  it  is  considered  this 
essay  is  already  too  long  and  tedious.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  close  my  remarks  without  expressing  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  cleanliness,  and  frugrality  of  the 
Cheshire  dairy-maids.  Their  labors  are  great  indeed ; 
their  cleanliness  not  to  be  surpassed ;  and  to  their  good 
management  it  is,  that  the  landlord  jmay  often  consider 
himself  indebted  for  the  whole  of  his  rent. 
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Fine  New  Cherries. 


The  following  varieties,  not  yet  generally  proved 
through  the  country,  give  so  strong  a  promise  of 
value  where  they  have  been  tested,  that  they  de¬ 
serve  a  wide  dissemination  at  least  for  further 
trial.  „ 

Champagne — Raised  by  Chas.  Downing,  at 
Newburgh,  where,  after  several  years  bearing,  it 
proves  to  be  very  hardy, 
a  greajb  and  regular  bear¬ 
er,  and  remarkably  free 
from  rotting  and  blight. 
Its  name  was  suggested 
by  the  peculiar  and  live¬ 
ly  mingling  of  sweet  and 
acid  which  its  flavor  pos¬ 
sesses.  It  does  not  attain 
its  best  flavor  until  very 

S — •>  II  — X  fully  ripe.  The  fruit  is 

/  CjAv  \  medium  in  size,  round- 

(  I  J  ish  heart-shaped,  always 

\  J  J  slightly  angular  or  one- 

V  /  j/  sided.  Color  light  red ; 

V  stalk  of  moderate  length 

Champagne.  and  sjzej  set  in  flat  de¬ 

pression  .  Season  medium ,  hangs  long  on  the  tree . 
On  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  it  will  deserve  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Downer’s  Late,  for  hardiness 
and  general  value. 


Great  Bigarreau — This  is  a  temporary  name 
given  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  to  a  superb  cherry 
grown  on  the  estate  of  L.  M.  Ferris,  of  Colden. 
ham,  Orange  co.,N.  Y.  The  tree  was  imported 


some  25  years  ago, with  several  others,  from  France, 
and  the  true  or  original  name  has  not  been  disco¬ 
vered.  This  cherry  was  pronounced  by  Downing 
as  “  unquestionably  the  largest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  cherries,”  and  L.  M.  Ferris,  who  has 
long  known  it,  and  who  is  a  good  pomologist,  as¬ 
sures  us  that  its  flavor  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  cherry  known.  It  has  not  yet  fruited 
with  us,  but  trees  growing  from  grafts  cut  from 
the  original  tree,  possess  great  vigor  and  appa¬ 
rent  hardiness.  The  following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit:  Yery  large,  considerably  larger 
than  Black  Tartarian,  which  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles  in  quality;  oblong  heart-shaped,  high  shoul¬ 
dered,  surface  smooth,  deep  red,  becoming  nearly 
black;  stem  thick,  rather  short,  deeply  sunk. 
Ripens  closely  after  the  Black  Tartarian. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  valuable  for  its  lateness,  matur¬ 
ing  three  weeks  after  Downer.  Its  habits  are  that 
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of  a  Duke,  a  brighter  red  than  the  May  Duke,  and 
greatly  exceeding  in  productiveness  the  Late 
Duke,  the  fruit  hanging  in  thick  clusters  along 
the  branches.  It  is  obtuse  heart-shaped,  very  re¬ 
gular,  and  bright,  rich  red  in  color,  tender,  close¬ 
ly  resembling  the  May  Duke  in  flavor. 

Roberts’  Red-Heart— Although  not  a  very 

new  cherry,  the 

merits  of  this  valu¬ 

able  sort  were  not 
well  known  till 
lately.  Although 
neither  large  nor 

showy,  its  excel¬ 
lence,  great  and 

uniform  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  rot,  place 
it  high  on  the  list 
of  cherries.  It  ori¬ 
ginated  at  Salem, 
Mass. ;  it  is  medium 
size,  roundish  heart 
Roberts'  Red-Heart.  shaped,  pale  red  or 

amber,  mottled  deeper :  suture  distinct,  flesh  white, 
sweet,  with  a  fine  flavor;  season  medium. 

Black  Knot  on  the  Plum. 

It  is  curious  to  perceive  the  different  conflicting 
opinions,  adopted  from  single  observations  by  dif¬ 
ferent  cultivators,  or  from  several  observations, 
all  under  the  same  particular  local  influences,  in 
relation  this  disease  of  the  plum  tree.  A 'corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  New-England  Farmer  has  discov¬ 
ered,  as  he  thinks,  beyond  the  chance  for  a  mis¬ 
take,  that  these  excrescences  are  the  work  of  in¬ 
sects,  as  he  has  uniformly  found  two  different 
species  to  inhabit  them.  One  was  the  curculio; 
the  other  a  small  moth  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  He  was  puzzled  for  a  time  to  know 
which  was  the  real  culprit ;  but  as  the  excrescences 
appeared  a  month  after  the  curculio  disappeared, 
he  concluded  that  the  mischief  came  from  the  work 
of  the  moth.  Now,  what  will  he  say  when  we  in¬ 
form  him  that  the  present  season  feme  of  our 
trees  have  been  profusely  covered  with  fresh  ex¬ 
crescences  almost  by  the  first  day  of  the  summer 
months,  and  before  the  curculios  had  fairly  got 
their  cutting  tools  ready?  Again,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that  in  no  instance 
whatever,  on  our  own  grounds,  have  we  ever 
found  the  slightest  trace  of  an  insect  in  the  ex¬ 
crescences,  until  months  after  they  had  formed?  If 
insects  are  the  cause,  they  must  be  the  cause  al¬ 
ways,  and  in  all  places;  but  if  half  the  plum  trees 
affected  have  none  at  all,  it  seems  hard  to  convince 
the  insect  theorists  that  their  opinions  are  fallacies. 
The  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist  contains  a 
communication  favoring  the  opinion  that  the  ex¬ 
crescences  are  caused  by  still  another  insect,  the 
Membracis  bubalus,  a  tree  hopper,  or  hemipterous 
insect  of  the  Cicada  tribe,  which  punctures  the 
wood  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  rows  in  the  young 
twigs.  The  same  difficulty  exists  here  as  with  the 
other  insects,  namely,  the  knots  generally  appear 


(in  other  localities,)  where  the  closest  scrutiny 
has  failed  to  detect  any  insect  whatever ;  nor  is 
this  all — wp  have  repeatedly  observed  these  rows 
of  deposited  eggs  in  the  shoots  of  the  plum  and 
cherry,  which  remained  for  several  years,  with  no 
other  result  than  the  scars  left  by  the  punctures; 
and  although  we  have  repeatedly  seen  these  marks, 
and  have  also  been  sufficiently  troubled  with  the 
black  knot,  it  so  happens  that  the  two  never  came 
together  on  the  same  tree. 

Watering  Trees  and  Plants. 

Many  cultivators  have  very  indefinite  and  vague 
notions  on  the  subject  of  watering  plants;  and 
hence  we  often  see  water  given  when  it  is  not 
wanted,  and  again,  when  most  needed,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  benefit,  sometimes  positive  injury.  The 
great  secret  of  success  in  watering,  consists  in  fur¬ 
nishing  just  such  an  amount  of  artificial  supply  as 
the  plant  needs,  without  flooding  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  stinting  on  the  other.  This  must  be  judged 
of  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  plant  at  the  time. 

If,  for  example,  it  should  be  in  a  nearly  dormant 
state,  when  it  throws  off  scarcely  any  moisture, 
very  little  water  is  needed.  Young  trees,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  set  out  in  spring,  sometimes  re-  I 
main  several  weeks  without  growing,  and  to  flood  | 
them  at  this  period,  would  tend  more  to  cause  ( 
decay  than  growth.  It  sometimes  happens  that  I 
such  trees  dry  up  at  the  top  or  branches  while  the  | 
roots  are  kept  deluged,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  circulation  from  the  absence  of  leaves.  In 
these  instances  it  is  better  not  to  apply  much  wa¬ 
ter,  except  to  the  stem  and  branches  themselves; 
and  this,  if  often  repeated,  will  directly  impart 
moisture  to  the  tree,  and  not  unfrequently  stimu¬ 
late  it  into  a  growing  state,  when  other  means 
would  entirely  fail ;  because  in  the  absence  of  cir¬ 
culation,  the  moisture  is  applied  precisely  where  it 
is  wanted. 

We  have  known  cases  where  young  trees  have 
been  actually  destroyed  by  injudicious  watering. 
Again,  we  have  seen  trees  perish  for  want  of  wa¬ 
tering.  In  the  latter  instances,  growth  bad  already 
commenced,  and  the  young  leaves  were  rapidly 
pumping  the  water  from  the  soil  up  through  the 
roots  and  stem,  and  a  larger  supply  was  needed 
than  could  be  obtained .  A  plant  in  a  state  of  rapid 
vegetation  will  consume  or  throw  off  into  the  air 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  water  as  a  dormant 
plant. 

When  artificial  watering  is  given,  the  operator 
should  ascertain  whether  the  supply  descends  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  reach  the  roots  for  which  the  benefit  was 
intended.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  error 
to  pour  water  on  a  hard  and  baked  surface,  with¬ 
out  descending  even  a  single  inch  below,  nor  with¬ 
in  half  a  foot  of  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Such  wa¬ 
terings  will  of  course  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  would  afford  instruction  to  such  superficial 
operators,  to  throw  up  a  little  of  the  soil,  and 
witness  the  dry.  ashy  earth  beneath  the  thin 
moistened  crust.  Water  will  penetrate  freely  into 
a  mellow  and  well  cultivated  surface ;  but  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  few  inches,  to  be  again  replaced  aftbr 
watering,  will  be  advisable  in  most  casses  where 
the  roots  lie  deep  in  the  soil. 

A  hint  as  to  the  best  time  of  day  for  watering, 
may  be  derived  from  an  observation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  in- which  natural  watering  by  rain  is  given. 

One  reason  why  this  penetrates  the  soil  so  effectu. 
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ally,  is  the  moist  state  of  the  air,  and  the  shading 
of  clouds,  preventing  immediate  evaporation,  and 
connected  with  the  even  and  gradual  application 
which  showers  impart.  Hence,  watering  under 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  avoided,  even¬ 
ing  usually  proving  the  most  advantageous  time 
for  this  purpose;  and  if  several  light  and  succes¬ 
sive  applications  are  given,  the  moisture  will  pene¬ 
trate  more  deeply  into  the  soil. 


Mildew  on  the  Grape. 

Many  years  since,  when  the  practice  was  com¬ 
mon  of  raising  the  hardier  exotic  grapes  in  the  open 
air,  and  more  especially  the  Early  White  Musca¬ 
dine  or  White  Sweetwater,  we  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  influence  of  proximity  to  the  soil 
in  preventing  mildew.  It  frequently  happened  that 
every  bunch  three  feet  high  or  more,  was  badly 
mildewed,  while  such  as  chanced  to  lie  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  often 
entirely  free  from  its  influence.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  any  effect  of  the  soil,  which  the  rains 
dashed  in  minute  quantities  upon  the  fruit,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  was  never  ascertained,  but  the 
subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  have  often  heard  on  the  other  hand, 
of  grapes  escaping  the  mildew,  which  were  train¬ 
ed  high  on  trees ;  and  in  a  late  number  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Horticultural  Review,  we  perceive  a  state¬ 
ment  of  S.  Tenable,  of  Shelby  county,  Kentuc¬ 
ky,  that  a  German  near  Evansville,  observing  that 
graphs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  were  more 
or  less  affected  with  mildew,  trained  some  of  his 
vines  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  they  produc¬ 
ed  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  entirely  free,  from  dis¬ 
ease.  In  another  instance,  a  vine  trained  on  the 
walls  of  a  house,  to  a  height  of  eighteen  feet,  bore 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  without  a  blemish.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  effectual  remedy  will  be 
discovered  for  the  mildew  on  the  foreign  grape, 
other  than  cultivation  under  glass;  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  much  interest  for  investigation  and 
inquiries  may  lead  to  important  results  in  the 
management  of  the  native  varieties. 


Remedy  for  Black  Knot. 

In  answer  to  repeated  inquiries  for  the  best  re¬ 
medy  for  the  black  excresences  on  the  plum  tree 
we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  before  given — • 
excision  with  the  knife,  when  the  disease  first  ap¬ 
pears.  u  But,  our  trees  are  all  covered  with 
them,  and  we  should  have  to  cut  away  the  whole 
tree!”  Very  well;  your  trees  have  reached  this 
condition  through  neglect,  and  the  best  thing  is  to 
root  up  and  burr  at  once  all  such  radically  dis¬ 
eased  individuals,  which  is  certainly  no  worse 
than  death  by  the  knot,  which  is  inevitable  at  so 
late  a  stage.  We  have  practiced  the  remedy  of 
cutting  for  many  years  past,  and  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  disease  in  complete  check,  without 
ever  (except  in  one  instance)  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  an  amount  equal  to  the  growth  of  the  tree 
in  one  year.  But  even  if  it  were  necessary  to 
destroy  half  the  trees  with  the  knife — this  would 
be  better  than  to  have  them  wholly  destroyed 
with  the  excresences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  singu¬ 
larly  ornamental  effect,  which  we  have  some¬ 
times  witnessed,  of  a  dozen  half  dead  and  fungus 
clad  trees,  occupying  conspicuous  positions  in  the 
garden.  Salt  water  or  a  solution  of  copperas,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  wash  for  the  wounds 


when  the  excrescences  have  been  cut  out  of  large 
limbs,  and  chloride  of  lime  may  prove  still  better. 
As  for  the  11  trouble”  or  labor  of  continually  cut¬ 
ting,  we  have  never  found  it  one  half  the  labor  of 
cultivating  properly,  and  are  well  satisfied  that  so 
easy  and  generally  effectual  a  remedy  is  at  our 
command . 

Destroying  Trees. 

A  thriving  farmer,  who  bad  just  discovered  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  newly  transplanted  peach  trees 
by  the  mice,  said  to  the  nurseryman  who  furnish¬ 
ed  them,  “  This  is  a  hard  loss  for  me,  but  it 
will  help  you  nurserymen !”  A  late  paper  of 
high  character  utters  a  similar  opinion,  when 
describing  the  losses  of  young  trees  by  bad 
pruning  and  other  mismanagement—1 “  no  wonder 
that  the  business  of  nurserymen  is  continuous  and 
thriving!”  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The 
great  increase  in  the  nursery  business  is  owing,  not 
to  continued  failures  by  purchasers,  but  to  the 
improved  cultivation  which  the  trees  of  late  years 
receive,  giving  promise  of  a  full  remuneration  for 
the  outlay.  How  many  men  would  continue  to 
buy  and  plant  trees,  only  to  lose  them?  How 
ong  would  farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat,  if  no 
"crop  was  ever  yielded?  How  many  gardeners 
would  patronise  the  seed  stores,  if  the  seedsman 
should  bake  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  that  he 
sold,  as  we  have  heard  of  being  done  in  certain 
places  in  the  old  world?  No  man  will  expend  his 
money  without  a  promise  of  a  return,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  nurseryman’s  highest  interest  to  as¬ 
sist  as  much  as  practicable  in  promoting  the  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  the  trees  he  furnishes. 


Late  Sown  Vegetables. 

Some  of  the  greatest  delicacies  for  table  use  may 
be  obtained  from  quite  late  sowings.  We  can  speak 
most  positively  in  regard  to  turneps.  Both  the 
round  and  the  flat  turnep  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
in  July  or  August,  and  we  have  known  it  come  to 
considerable  maturity  in  a  season  in  which  there 
were  no  early  frosts,  when  sown  in  tire  first  week 
of  September.  Special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  enrich  the  soil,  for  in  this  way  we  secure  two 
objects — the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
a  sweeter  and  more  tender  vegetable.  We  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  generally  well  known  that  the  more  ra¬ 
pid  the  growth  of  this  and  several  other  vegetables, 
the  more  mild  and  tender  they  are  to  the  taste. 
Cabbages,  onions,  radishes,  spinach,  cauliflower, 
are  all  much  more  delicate  in  flavor,  and  agreeable 
to  the  palate  when  grown  freely  and  rapidly,  than 
when  their  growth  is  stinted  or  slow.  Cucumbers 
and  celery  may  also  be  added  to  the  above  named, 
as  being  much  milder  when  grown  rapidly  than 
when  of  slow  growth.  Some  of  these  may  be 
raised  late  in  the  season,  as  well  as  turneps,  so  as 
to  supply  the  table  with  the  delicacies  of  spring 
and  summer  until  quite  late  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

By  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  course  of  August, 
there  will  be  vacant  places  in  garden  and  field, 
which  it  will  be  good  economy  to  sow  with  turneps. 
There  will  be,  at  all  events,  the  pea  and  early  po¬ 
tato  ground ;  these  and  other  such  patches  may  be 
sown  with  round  or  even  flat  turnep,  and  thereby, 
we  will  be  making  provision  both  for  our  family  and 
our  stock.  What  we  do  not  use  for  the  table  will  be 
well  relished  by  our  cattle ;  and  cows  which  have  a 
tolerable  supply,  will  not  dry  up  so  early  as  cows 
that  have  no  green  feed.  Observer. 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  the  garden  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Syl¬ 
vester  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  he  showed  us  a  strawberry  bed 
measuring  precisely  20  feet  square,  which  bore  two  bush¬ 
els  and  three  pints  of  strawberries  the  present  season,  or 
at  the  rate  of  223  bushels  per  acre.  This  product  would 
not  be  extraordinary  for  some  varieties  of  the  strawber¬ 
ry  ;  but  for  Hovey’s  Seedling,  the  sort  here  cultivated, 
which  is  usually  only  moderately  productive,  we  regard 
it  as  a  proof  of  skilful  cultivation.  We  learned  on  in- 
uiry  that  the  soil,  a  light,  coarse  sandy  loam,  had 
een  trenched  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  during  which 
a  very  large  portion  of  stable  manure  was  worked  in, 
probably  at  the  rate  of  some  two  hundred  loads  or  more 
per  acre.  Some  of  our  best  cultivators  of  the  strawber¬ 
ry  have  regarded  Hovey’s  Seedling  as  one  of  the  sorts 
that  would  not  bear  a  very  rich  soil,  but  this  experi¬ 
ment  seems  to  throw  a  doubt  over  such  a  conclusion. 

Dr.  S.  had  found  a  great  advantage  to  garden  vege¬ 
tables  generally,  as  well  as  to  strawberries,  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  liquid  manure  made  from  mgld  or  swamp 
muck.  He  mixes  a  barrel  of  muck  in  a.  tub  with  four 
or  five  barrels  of  water,  and  about  two  pounds  of  caus¬ 
tic  potash,  or  two  bushels  fresh  ashes,  if  the  potash  can¬ 
not  be  had — daily  stirring  the  liquid  mixture  for  some 
days,  when  most  of  the  muck  will  be  dissolved  or  held 
by  the  water,  and  the  whole  will  be  ready  for  use.  Its 
application  to  garden  crops  generally  has  produced  very 
conspicuous  effects,  where  alternate  rows  were  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter  applied  to  the  untreated  rows  would  have  afforded  a 
fairer  experiment,  as  this  would  have  presented  similar 
results  from  the  watering  only.  Dr.  S.  thinks  that 
this  liquid  application  is  about  equal  to  guano  water. 
But  as  it  is  more  limited  in  its  composition,  it  cannot 
be  of  so  general  application  to  all  soils,  and  in  some 
instances,  and  more  especially  when  the  soil  is  already 
largely  furnished  with  vegetable  mold,  might  prove  of 
little  benefit. 

Dr.  S.  showed  us  a  field  of  Mediterranoan  wheat, 
portions  of  which  were  treated  with  stable  manure, 
swamp  muck,  and  swamp  muck  mixed  with  ashes.  A 
part  was  left  without  any  application.  The  manured 
part  had  much  the  largest  growth  of  straw,  a  part  be¬ 
ing  badly  “lodged” — the  portion  with  muck  and  ash¬ 
es,  exhibited  a  fine,  uniform,  upright,  thick  growth ; 
the  muck  alone  was  decidedly  inferior,  and  the  un¬ 
dressed  part  worst  of  all.  No  measurement  having 
been  made,  the  relative  effects  could  not  be  known  ac¬ 
curately,  but  we  should  estimate  the  product  of  the 
parts  treated  with  yard  manure  and  the  muck  and 
ashes,  which  wore  about  equal  and  were  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  30  loads  per  acre,  at  nearly  double  that 
of  the  untreated  land.  A  part  of  these  different  pieces 
was  limed,  without  any  visible  effort—  doubtless  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  previous  existence  of  a  full  supply  of  lime 
in  the  soil. 


Curl  in  the  Peach. 


The  curl  in  the  leaf  of  the  peach,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  had  a  very  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  young  crop,  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to 
its  immediate  cause,  and  cold  weather,  aphides,  fungus 
or  mildew,  and  diseased  sap,  have  been  variously  as¬ 
signed  as  reasons.  The  cold-weather  theory  will  not 
always  apply,  as  the  disease  sometimes  appears  after  a 
continued  succession  of  warm  days,  and  the  first  open¬ 
ing  of  the  young  leaves  shows  the  symptoms  when  they 
have  never  been  exposed  even  to  a  cool  night.  Again, 
the  disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  when  no 
aphides  could  at  any  time  be  detected  with  the  most 
powerful  achromatic  glass ;  and  newly  opening  leaves, 
exposed  only  a  few  hours  to  the  fresh  air,  and  on  which 
no  insect  had  ever  set  foot,  have  shown  incipient  but  un¬ 
mistakable  indications.  The  explanation  by  “  diseased 
sap”  is  too  general  and  indefinite — the  fungus  theory 


has  more  appearance  of  plausibility,  but  needs  investi¬ 
gation  and  proof — and  if  correct,  the  fungus  must  be  of 
internal  growth,  as  the  smooth  and  shining  epidermis 
of  the  leaf  is  quite  unbroken  when  the  curl  first  appears 
in  the  cellular  tissue. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  best  remedy,  so 
far  as  discovered,  is  vigorous  growth.  'We- have  ob¬ 
served  trees  standing  in  the  corner  of  a  hog  yard,  where 
they  were  copiously  supplied  with  manure,  and  as  a 
consequence  making  a  rapid  growth,  covered  with  deep 
green  foliage,  with  scarcely  a  vestage  of  the  curl ;  and  a 
row  of  peach  trees  which  had  been  very  freely  shortened 
in  the  past  winter,  by  cutting  of  branches  in  some  cases  an 
inch  in  diameter,  have  sent  out  strong  new  shoots,  al¬ 
most  wholly  free  from  the  disease,  and  the  trees  are 
well  loaded  with  young  fruit. 


Manuring  Orchards. 

Wishing  to  manure  an  old  orchard,  and  having  as 
much  under  the  plow  as  I  can  tend,  what  is  the  most 
advisable  course  for  me  to  pursue  ?  T.  S.  M.  West¬ 
moreland,  N.  Y. 

Apply  the  manure  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  if  it  cannot  be  done  sooner,  and  plow  it  unde?  in 
spring  and  keep  the  soil  mellow  and  clean  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  dressing  with  the  harrow  or  two-horse  cultivator. 
There  is  little  use  in  trying  to  raise  crops  in  orchards  of 
large  trees,  which  shade  the  young  plants  too  much  for 
profit  to  annual  crops.  Ashes  or  lime  at  the  rate  of  100 
to  300  bushels  per  acre  are  mostly  very  beneficial  to  old 
orchards. 


Amateur  and  Window  Gardening. 


Most  plants  grown  for  the  window,  particularly  those 
gone  out  of  bloom,  wrould  be  the  better  out-doors  entire¬ 
ly,  while  the  scorching  hot  weather  lasts.  Select  some 
sheltered  place,  where  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  do 
not  fall  on  them  if  possible  ;  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim 
in  coal  ashes  or  other  light  material,  being  careful 
whether  plunged  or  not,  to  put  something  under  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  to  keep  the  worms  from  getting  in¬ 
side.  By  plunging  the  plants,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  suffer  by  inattention  to  watering. 

Pelargoniums ,  (geraniums,)  should  now  be  cut  down 
to  three  or  four  eyes  on  each  stem,  keeping  them  rather 
dry  for  a  while.  When  they  have  made  shoots  again 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  all  the  mold  shaken  off,  the  roots  slight¬ 
ly  pruned  and  x'epotted  into  smaller  pots — keeping  them 
indoors,  shaded  from  the  sun,  till  they  have  recovered 
the  check.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  to  perfect  success 
in  geranium-growing.  The  cuttings  may  be  put  in  as 
recommended  below. 

Any  plant  wished  to  flower  in  the  fall  or  winter,  such 
as  Pelargonium ,  Heliotrope ,  Cupliea  salvea,  and  the 
like,  should  be  potted  now  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
flower  buds  kept  pinched  out  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.  Keep  them  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  a  little  weak  ma¬ 
nure  water  will  assist  a  sturdy  growth,  and  by  fall  they 
will  be  prepared  for  vigorous  flowering. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  winter 
flowering.  When  up,  thin  out  to  three  or  four  in  a  pot, 
and  the.y  will  form  nice  little  bushes ;  or  if  preferred  a 
neat  bush  may  be  got  from  single  plants,  if  a  few  small 
plants  are  taken  up  carefully  from  the  borders,  potted 
in  good  rich  compost,  kept  under  glass  shaded  and 
moist  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  as  the  pots  fill  with 
roots,  gradually  shifted  into  larger,  till  fall,  pinching 
out  the  flowers  as  they  appear.  By  following  this  me¬ 
thod  we  have  had  by  Christmas  and  till  spring,  bushes 
some  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  hundreds  of  flower 
stems  on  at  a  time,  making  the  atmosphere  of  a  green¬ 
house  as  redolent  as  a  walk  in  the  garden  on  a  summer 
evening,  and  that,  too,  when  Nature’s  white  sheet  is 
spread  over  everything  out  of  doors. 
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Evefy  effort  should  be  made,  wnerO  there  is  a  green¬ 
house,  to  get  plants  to  flower  in  winter ;  for  in  a  climate 
like  this  nothing  is  so  refreshing  as  a  walk  in  a  well 
arranged  green-house  or  conservatory  in  winter.  Fuch¬ 
sia  serratifolia  is  a  charming  plant  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  growth  now  as  much  as 
possible. 

Now  is  the  time,  where  there  is  a  green-house  of  pits 
plants  for  storing  them,  to  set  about  in  earnest  preparing 
for  decorating  the  flower  garden  next  year.  Pits  are 
a  very  useful  structure  for  this  purpose,  and  by  having 
a  flue,  will  cost  but  little  and  answer  all  purposes  for 
bedding  plants.  The  proper  way  is  to  go  over  the  beds 
and  borders,  and  ascertain  something  like  the  quantity 
likely  to  be  wanted  of  each  sort,  and  strike  according¬ 
ly.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  at  planting 
time,  besides  having  the  beds  properly  filled.  Another 
point  is  to  strike  nothing  but  those  possessing  good 
qualities,  as  the  same  room  and  labor  is  taken  to  grow 
rubbish  as  good  things. 

All  the  P elargonium  tribe  strike  readily  in  open  air, 
shaded  from  the  sun,  in  sand  mixed  plentifully  with  the 
soil ;  in  fact  this  holds  good  in  striking  cuttings — the 
sand  materially  assisting  the  formation  of  the  calosity 
at  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  after  which  the  formation 
of  roots  is  a  matter  of  certainly.  When  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  root,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  which  is  the  better  way,  or  if  room  is  a  con¬ 
sideration,  several  in  a  larger  pot. 

Most  other  plants  strike  better  with  the  assistance  of 
glass.  A  frame  is  just  the  thing,  filled  with  good  light 
mold  and  sand  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top  -  place  a 
slight  layer  of  sharp  sand  on  this,  pressed  down  rather 
firmly,  the  cuttings  dibbed,  watered,  and  kept  moist  and 
shaded,  and  if  properly  done  few  will  miss.  A  hand 
light  answers  equally  well,  and  if  neither  of  these  are 
at  hand,  then  use  flower  pots  filled  to  three  inches  of 
the  top,  putting  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  piece  of  glass  to  cover  the  top  of  the  pot.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  may  with  care,  be  struck  in  this  simple  way. 

Bulbous  plants  may,  as  the  tops  die  off,  be  taken  up 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
border  plants,  except  when  they  become  too  thick, 
which  will  happen  every  third  or  fourth  year.  They 
may  be  planted  again  in  the  fall. 

Many  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  strike  well  from 
cuttings.  Where  the  sorts  are  scarce,  and  offsets  few, 
a  quantity  of  these  may  be  put  in. 

The  beautiful  tribe  of  Phloxes  strike  freely  from  the 
flower  stalks.  Too  many  of  these  cannot  be  had,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  dwarf  varieties — the  one  called  Van 
Houtii  being  a  splendid  thing ;  no  garden,  however 
small,  should  be  without  it. 

Seedling  perennials  should  be  pricked  in  beds  a  few 
inches  asunder,  or  into  the  borders  they  are  to  occupy, 
three  in  a  place,  in  a  trianglar  form — care  be  taken  to 
plant  the  tall  in  the  middle,  and  dwarf  ones  outside.  This 
simple  injunction  is  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
shows  great  want  of  taste  when  the  flowering  commen¬ 
ces,  besides  very  pretty  dwarf  plants  being  often  hid 
from  sight  by  their  more  lengthy  neighbors.  E.  S.  Al¬ 
bany,  July  16,  1853. 


Sowing  Garden  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  practice  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  hardy  vegetables 
for  early  spring  use,  at  such  a  time  of  year,  that  they 
shall  make  considerable  growth  before  winter,  has  been 
practiced  with  great  success  by  some  gardeners,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  lettuce,  early  cabbage,  early  onions,  spi¬ 
nach,  &c.  Much  of  the  success  of  some  of  these  veg¬ 
etables  consists  in  getting  a  sufficiently  good  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth  before  winter.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  soil  is  suffering  from  the  severe  autumn  drouths  at 
the  best  time  for  sowing.  J.  Towers,  a  skillful  En¬ 
glish  gardener,  pursues  the  following  method,  which,  if 
found  useful  in  that  humid  climate,  would  doubtless  be 
of  much  greater  advantage  under  our  parching  suns. 


lie  first  thoroughly  soaks  With  a  fine  rose  watering  pot 
the  entire  space  to  be  seeded— this  is  done  at  sun-set, 
and  the  surface  covered  With  mats  all  night,  aiid  until 
late  the  next  afternoon,  when  the  watering  and  cover¬ 
ing  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on  for  three  successive 
days.  By  this  time  the  soil  is  brought  to  a  fine,  fria¬ 
ble,  quite  moist  condition,  when  the  drills  are  drawn,  a 
watering  given  along  each,  the  seed  then  sown  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  screened  earth.  Every  good  seed  will 
grow  without  failure,  and  with  no  appearance  of  the 
unevenness  so  common  with  dry  weather  sowing.  Su¬ 
perficial  watering,  as  is  commonly  practiced  at  this 
season,  is  perfectly  fertile,  and  soaking  the  seed  merely 
will  be  of  little  use.  A  very  weak  solution  of  guano, 
or  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  may  be  used  for  mois¬ 
tening  the  drills. 


American  Grapes. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  N.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  been  for  many  years  much  interested 
in  collecting  and  testing  all  the  American  varieties  of 
the  grape  which  could  be  found.  He  has  now  about  a. 
hundred  sorts  thus  collected.  During  the  past  autumn, 
he  invited  a  committee  to  visit  his  collection,  contain¬ 
ing  about  thirty  sorts  in  mature  fruit.  The  results  of 
the  examination  made  are  given  by  Dr.  Mosher,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Review,  from 
which  we  select  the  following,  which  are  notices  of  the 
most  interesting  or  valuable  sorts.  The  “Delaware 
County  ”  will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  the  sort 
lately  described  by  N.  Longworth  as  one  of  uncommon 
promise,  and  of  which  we  lately  published  some  ac¬ 
count. 

Zane. — Said  to  have  been  found  on  an  island  in  the 
Ohio  river,  below  Wheeling;  in  color  and  form  it  re¬ 
sembles  Catawba ;  a  very  delicate,  juicy  grape,  with 
less  of  the  Foxy  taste  than  the  Catawba. 

Thatcher's. — A  native  of  Ohio ;  a  very  fine  table 
grape ;  resembles  the  Herbemont  in  the  berries,  but  the 
bunches  are  smaller. 

Herbemont’’ s  (Madeira). — Vigorous,  healthy  vine; 
bunches  large,  shouldered;  berries  small,  purple,  com¬ 
pact  ;  skin  thin ;  no  pulp,  but  juicy  and  vinous ;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  table  grape,  and  yields  a  wine  resembling  Span¬ 
ish  Manzanella. 

Winnc. — Considered  a  good  pleasant  grape  for  table. 

Marion. — Resembles  Isabella,  probably  a  seedling 
from  it ;  berries  and  bunches  larger ;  it  is  superior  as  a 
table  grape,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  uniformly. 

Plotchkiss. — One  of  the  best  of  the  Fox  grapes. 

Clermont. — Resembles  Catawba  in  color ;  a  delicious 
table  grape. 

Davis'. — From  Kentucky ;  resembles  Catawba;  less 
aroma,  more  acid ;  large  and  vigorous  grower. 

Lee's. — Resembles  Isabella ;  very  good. 

Diana. — From  Massachusetts;  seedling  from  Cataw¬ 
ba;  smaller,  paler,  less  pulp,  thicker  s'kin;  juice  sweet 
and  pleasant ;  judged  not  equal  td  Catawba,  as  far  as 
tested  here. 

Hyde's  Fliza. — Resembles  Isabella;  good. 

Delaware  County. —A  small  grape ;  color  like  Ca¬ 
tawba  ;  bunches  gmali ;  skin  thin,  delicate,  transparent ; 
juice  brisk,  and  vinous ;  and  judged  one  of  the  very 
best  table  grapes.  Vine  resembles  a  foreign  grape.  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  several  German  vine  men  to  be 
identical  with  their  Traminer  (?)  one  of  their  best 
wine  grapes.  The  vine  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated 
in’New- Jersey  for  sixty  years,  and  twelve  years  in  Del¬ 
aware  county,  in  this  State,  and  is  as  hardy  as  the  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Was  sent  from  Europe  to  a  foreigner  in  New- 
Jersey,  by  a  brother  of  the  person  to  whom  sent. 

Clarkson— A  small,  black  grape ;  excellent  for  the 
table. 

Missouri. — Small  black  grape ;  bunches  loose ;  skin 
thin ;  little  pulp ;  good  for  the  table.  Mr.  Longworth 
says :  “A  fine  wine  grape  where  brandy  is  added,  as 
is  done  with  the  Maderia  wines,  which  it  resembles.” 
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C|t  drafter. 


Importation  of  Stock. 

The  (London)  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  13th  of  J une, 
congratulates  the  farmers  of  England  upon  the  fact, 
that  “  whatever  jin  jury  the  importation  of  foreign  stock 
may  have  inflicted  on  the  breeders  of  this  country 
(England,)  it  appears  likely  to  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  our  export  trade  in  the  same  description  of 
produce.”  In  proof  of  this,  it  alludes  to  recent  sales  and 
shipments  of  stock  to  this  country.  At  a  sale  held  on 
the  1st  of  June,  Noel  J.  Becar  of  N.  Y.,  bought  a 
yearling  Short-horn  heifer,  “Beauty,”  bred  by  H.  Combei 
of  Cobham  Park,  paying  for  it  $750,  the  highest  price 
realized  from  any  animal  at  the  sale.  This  gentleman, 
it  says,  has  “  recently  purchased  several  other  very  su¬ 
perior  specimens  from  some  of  our  most  celebrated  herds, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  President  of 
the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society.  At  the  same  sale,  a 
Short-horn  bull-calf,  “  Liberator,”  was  purchased  for 
Mr.  Kelly,  near  Philadelphia,  for  $400. 

In  the  same  paper  of  June  6,  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  stock,  all  of  which 
is  destined  for  Kentucky : 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  chronicle  as  valuable 
a  cargo  as  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the 
“  Crown,”  for  Philadelphia;  more  particularly  as  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  agricultural  interest.  This  may  be  inferred 
when  we  mention  that  in  the  ship  mentioned  were  sent 
out  fifty  head  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  short-horned 
cattle  which  could  be  bought  in  old  England ;  several  of 
them  being  purchased  at  prices  which  may  appear  in¬ 
credible  ;  as  probably  no  ship  was  ever  freighted  with 
anything  like  so  valuable  a  cargo  of  this  description. 
Twenty  four  head  of  cattle  and  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the 
property  of  R.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Airdri  House,  Scot¬ 
land,  were  sent  in  her,  destined  for  his  estate  in  Wood¬ 
ford  County,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  high  spirit  and  enterprize  of  this  gentle-, 
man,  when  we  mention  that  for  two  animals  alone,  a 
two-years  old  heifer  and  a  yearling  bull,  named  the 
“  Duchess  of  Athol,”  and  2nd  “Duke  of  Athol,”  bred 
in  this  county  by  Charles  Townley,  M.  P.,  near  Burnley, 
he  gave  the  large  price  of  £525,  ($2,625.)  To  Mr.  Straf¬ 
ford,  of  London,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  cattle,  we  are  indebted  for  several  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  relating  to  the  stock,  and  who  informed 
us  that  these  two  animals  were  the  produce  of  one  cow — 
“  Duchess  54th  ” — bought  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
herd  of  Short-horns  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq., 
at  Kirklevington,  and  bred  since  that  gentleman’s  de¬ 
cease.  We  also  noticed  in  the  cargo,  some  very  fine 
young  bulls,  bought  from  the  justly  famed  herd  of  F. 
H.  Fawkes,  Esq.,  Farnley  Hall,  as  well  as  some  very 
choice  cows  and  heifers  from  the  well  known  herds  of 
Messrs.  Bell,  Bolden,  Cattley,  Combe,  Downs,  Fuller, 
Lowndes,  Tanqueray,  Wiley,  Ac.  The  Sheep,  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  Cotswold  or  New  Oxford  breed,  were  from 
the  crack  flocks  of  Mr.  W.  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  and 
Mr.  John  Gillett,  of  Minster  Lovell.  The  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  consisted  of  10  short-horned  bulls  and 
15  cows  and  heifers  of  the  same  breed,  selected  at  very 
high  prices  for  a  large  importing  company,  also  from 
Kentucky,  the  agents  for  which,  Messrs.  Dudley,  Gar¬ 
rard,  and  Yan  Metre,  have  succeeded,  after  much  time 
and  trouble,  in  the  purchase  of  a  splendid  lot  of  cattle 
and  sheep  from  the  best  herds  and  flocks  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  evidence  of  this  we  may  cite  those  of  the 
Earl  Ducie,  Lords  Burligton  and  Feversham,  Messrs. 
Ambler,  Beasley,  Bell,  Booth,  Emmerson,  Fawkes,  Hall, 
Hopper,  Maynard,  Smith,  Tanqueray,  and  Townley. 


|  They  also  had  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Cotswold 
sheep  from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  W.  Game  and  Mr.  Lane, 
of  Broadfield ;  some  pure  Leicesters  from  the  flock  of 
Mr.  W.  Sanday,  of  Holmepierpont ;  and  some  prime 
Southdowns,  from  the  unrivalled  flock  or  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb  of  Babraham;  besides  a  valuable  stallion  of  the 
Yorkshire  or  coach  horse  breed;  we  can  only  hope  they 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  them  out  safe  and  well, 
and  reap  the  reward  which  such  spirited  exertions  de¬ 
serve.  We  believe  for  the  freight  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  food  and  fittings  requisite  for  such  a  voyage,  that 
about  £1,200  ($6,000)  was  paid,  while  the  cost  of  the 
stock,  with  expenses  incurred,  must  have  exceeded 
£5,000  ($25,000.) 

The  following  is  from  the  same  paper  of  13th  of  J  une : 

We  have  again  to  report  a  further  exportation  of  val¬ 
uable  cattle  from  Liverpool,  during  the  past  week.  In 
the  ship  “  Mary  Carson,”  for  Philadelphia,  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Strafford,  of  London,  the  splendid  young- 
short-horned  bull  “Harry  Lorrequer,”  bought  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  F.  Fawkes,  Farnley  Hall,  for  130  gs. ;  also 
two  other  valuable  young  bulls,  “  Liberator”  and 
“Squire  Gwynne  (2nd),”  bred  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tanque¬ 
ray,  of  Hendon,  with  several  heifers  from  his  herd ;  as 
well  as  others  from  the  herd  of  the  Honorable  H.  N. 
Hill,  Berrington,  and  a  number  of  Cotswold  sheep. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Mosbro’  Hall,  likewise  sent  in  this  ship 
eight  short-horned  heifers  from  his  own  herd,  a  young 
Devon  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Davey,  of  South  Molten,  with 
some  Devon  heifers  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Two 
other  valuable  cargoes  are  about  to  be  despatched.1 — • 
“  The  Star  of  the  South  ”  will  take  out  the  far  famed 
bull  “  Balco,”  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirk¬ 
levington,  and  purchased  at  his  sale  in  1850,  when  one 
year  old,  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  for  155  guineas. 
He  has  been  used  the  last  two  seasons  by  Mr.  Tanque¬ 
ray,  at  Hendon,  of  whom  he  has  been  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  the  President  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Becar,  of  New-York.  These  gentlemen  have  also 
purchased  some  highly  valuable  cows  and  heifers  from 
Mr.  Tanqueray,  as  well  as  of  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Harvey.  Combe;  they  have  further  selected  some 
splendid  South  Down  sheep  from  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  with 
a  quantity  of  Berkshire,  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  pigs. 
The  same  ship  takes  out  two  very  choice  Devon  heifers 
from  Mr.  George  Turner’s  herd.  Again,  Messrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Farrar,  and  Phellis,  agents  for  the  Madison  County 
importing  Company,  Ohio,  U.  S.,  are  sending  in  the 
“Monsoon,”  23  head  of  short-horned  bulls,  cows,  and 
heifers  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Fawkes,  Hall, 
Knowles,  Lawson,  Raine,  Thornton,  Tanqueray,  Ac. 
Amongst  the  bulls  is  the  first  prize  yearling  at  Sheffield, 
bred  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Kiveton  Park.  They  will  have, 
too,  a  number  df  improved  Liaieester  rams  and  ewes  from 
the  flocks  of  Messrs.  BrOoke,  Chapman,  Hall,  and. 
Wood,  as  well  as  13  pigs  from  the  best  breeders. 
Some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  exports,  des¬ 
tined  for  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
formed,  when  we  mention  that,  from  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  could  procure,  the  cost  of  these,  with  the  other 
stock  mentioned  in  our  last  week's  report,  cannot  be 
far  short  of  £12,000,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  ship¬ 
ping — in  itself  a  heavy  item,  approaching,  in  fact,  to 
£2,000. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Short-horns  above  alluded 
to,  shipped  by  Mr.  Bell,  are  for  Mr.  Lorillard  Spen¬ 
cer  of  Westchester,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman  of  Madison  county — the 
Devons  for  George  Yail  of  Troy,  and  the 
Wain  weight  of  Rhinebeck. 


Churning. — Butter  should  always  be  churned  in  a 
room  or  apartment,  the  temperature  of  which  is  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  sixty  degrees.  At  sixty  degrees,  but¬ 
ter  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  at  about 
fifty-two  degrees  of  the  best  quality. 
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Points  of  Excellence  in  Gattle. 

Adopted  hy  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Judges  at  their  Annual  Fairs. 

Herefdrds. 

Purity  of  Blood,  as  traced  back  to  the  satisfaction  of 
committees,  to  imported  blood,  on  both  sides ,  from 
some  known  English  breeder,  or  as  found  in  Ey  ton’s 
Hereford  Herd  Book. 

The  Head — moderately  small,  with  a  good  width  of 
forehead,  tapering  to  the  muzzle;  the  cheek-bone 


rather  deep,  but  clean  in  the  jaw, .  3 

The  Nose,  light  in  its  color,  and  the  whole  head 
free  from  fleshiness,  •  •  •  . . .  2 


The  Eye  full,  mild,  and  cheerful  in  its  expression, 

The  Ear  of  medium  size,  . . . 

The  Horns — light  and  tapering,  long  and  spread¬ 
ing,  with  an  outward  and  upward  turn,  giving  a 
gay  and  lofty  expression  to  the  whole  head, 

The  Neck— of  a  medium  length;  full  in  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  shoulders,  spreading  well  over  the 
-shoulder  points  and  tapering  finely  to  the  head, 

The  Chest — broad,  round,  and  deep  ;  its  floor  run¬ 
ning  well  hack  of  the  elbows,  which  with  a 
springing  fore -rib,  gives  great  interior  capacity 
to  this  all  important  portion  of  the  body,  ••••••  14 

The  Brisket — when  in  flesh ,  largely  developed, 
descending  low  between  the  legs,  and  deep,  by 
covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast  bone,  but  never  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  animal  when  in  working  condition, ...... 

The  Shoulder — lying  snugly  and  closely  in  to¬ 
wards  the  top  and  spreading  towards  the  points ; 
the  blade  sloping  somewhat  back,  and  running 
pretty  well  up  into  the  withers,  which  by  rising 
a  very  trifle  above  the  level  line  of  the  back,  gives 


to  the  oxa  very  upstanding  and  beautiful  fore-end. 

The  whole  shoulder  well  clothed  with  muscle,  ••  3 

The  Crops — filling  all  up  evenly  behind  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  blending  them  smoothly  with  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hack,  . . . . .  3 

The  Back,  loin,  and  hips,  should  he  broad,  wide, 

and  level,  . . .  8 

The  Rumps  should  lie  nearly,  or  quite  level  with 
the  hack,  and  their  covering  should  be  abundant, 
mellow,  loose,  and  freely  moving  under  the  hand, 
thus  showing  great  aptitude  to  fatten, .........  4 

The  Pelvis — roomy ;  indicated  by  wide  hips,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  the  space  between  the 


rumps,  which  should  stand  well  apart,  giving  a 
general  breadth  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the 


animal, . . . 3 

The  Twist,  broad  and  full,  extending  well  down 
on  each  side  of  the  thigh,  with  corresponding 
width — a  broad  twist  as  a  good  indication  of  a 

butcher's  animal, . .  5 

The  Hind  Quarters — -large,  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
veloped  in  its  upper  and  more  valuable  portions, 
as  beef.  The  thigh  gradually  tapering  to  the 

hoek,  but  muscular, . . 6 

The  Carcass — round  throughout;  full  and  capa¬ 
cious,  with  the  under  line  of  the  belly  level,  or 

nearly  so,  •  •  . . 3 

The  Flank  full  and  wide, .....................  3 

The  Legs— straight,  upright;  firmly  placed  to 
support  the  superincumbent  weight ;  a  strong 
back  sinew,  but  by  no  means  a  large,  coarse  can¬ 
non  bone,  . . 3 

The  Plates  of  the  belly  strong,  and  thus  preser¬ 
ving  nearly  a  straight  under  line, .............  3 

The*  Tail — large  and  full  at  its  point  of  attach¬ 
ment,  but  fine  in  its  chord, . . .  2 
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The  Carriage— prompt,  resolute  and  cheerful; 

and  in  the  ox,  gay  and  lively, . . .  3 

The  Hair — thick,  close  and  furry,  and  if  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  long  growth,  and  a  disposition  to 
curl  moderately,  is  more  in  estimation,  but  that 
which  has  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel  is  objectionable,  3 
The  Udder  should  be  such  as  will  afford  the  best 

promise  of  capacity  and  product, . .  •  2 

Color — Beds  or  rich  browns,  oftentimes  very  dark, 
with  a  white  or  “  brockled  ”  face,  are  now  the 
colors, and  marking  of  the  Herefords,  though  grey 
Herefords  or  cream-colored,  are  not  uncommon,  1 


Quality — On  this  the  thriftiness,  the  feeding  pro¬ 
perties,  and  the  value  of  the  animal  depends ; 
and  upon  the  touch -of  this  quality  rests,  in  ,a 
good  measure,  the  grazier's  and  the  butcher's 
judgment.  If  the  “  touch  ”  be  good,  some  defi¬ 
ciency  of  form  may  be  excused;  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  stiff,  nothing  can  compensate  for  so  unprom- 
ising  a  feature.  In  raising  the  skin  from  the 
body,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  should 
have  a  soft  flexible  and  substantial  feel,  and 
when  beneath  the  out-spread  hand,  it  should 
move  easily  with  it,  and  under  it  as  though  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  soft,  elastic,  cellular  substance ;  which, 
however,  becomes  firmer  as  the  animal  i(  ripens.” 

A  thin  papery  skin  is  objectionable,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  cold  climate, . . .  15 

100 

Points  of  the  Hereford  Bull. 

As  regards  the  male  animal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  points  desirable  in  the  female  are  ge¬ 
nerally  so  in  the  male,  but  must,  of  course,  be  atten¬ 
ded  by  that  masculine  character  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  Even  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  coarseness  is  admissible,  but  then  it 
must  be  so  exclusively  of  a  masculine  description,  as 
never  to  be  discovered  in  the  females  of  his  get. 

In  contra-distinction  to  the  cow,  the  head  of  the  bull, 
may  be  shorter,  the- frontal -bone  broader,  and  the  oc¬ 
cipital  flat  and  stronger,  that  it  may  receive  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  horn — and  this  latter  may  be  excused  if  a 
little  heavy  at  the  base,  so  its  upward  form,  its  qua¬ 
lity  and  color  be  right.  Neither  is  the  looseness  of 
the  skin,  attached  to,  and  depending  from  the  under 
jaw,  to  be  deemed  other  than  a  feature  of  the  sex, 
provided  it  is  not  extended  beyond  the  bone,  but 
leaves  the  gullet  and  throat  clean  and  free  from  dew¬ 
lap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  neck  should  be  full  and  mus¬ 
cular,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  strength,  power,  and 
constitution.  The  spine  should  be  strong,  the  bones 
of  the  loin  long  and  broad,  and  the  whole  muscular 
system  wide  and  thoroughly  developed  over  the  en¬ 
tire  frame. 


The  Staggers  in  Swine. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  T.  W.  C.  of  Spring  Yale, 
N.  C.,  we  copy  the  following,  on  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  from  the  American  Swine  Breeder : — 

This  is  a  disease  to  whieh  swine  are  sometimes  subject. 
Hogs  affected  suddenly  with  this  disorder,  turn  around 
rapidly,  and  if  not  assisted  will  soon  die.  On  opening 
the  mouth  a  bare  knob,  in  the  roof  of  it  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  (this,  however,  is  not  always  visible),  v/hich,  if 
found,  should  be  cut  and  allowed  to  bleed.  Some  wri¬ 
ters  recommend  the  powder  of  loam  and  salt,  rubbed 
into  the  wound  thus  made,  and  the  administration  of  a 
little  urine  to  the  hog. 

A  writer  in  the  New-England  Earmer,  remarks  that 
he  ce  lost  two  swine  from  ignorance  as  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease;  but  by  cutting  off  the  tails  and  ears  of  the  ani- 
. .mals,  as  the  easiest  way  of  bleeding  them,  giving  them 
strong  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  turning  them  out  of  the 
sty  into  the  pasture,”  he  succeeded  in  saving  them. 
Sometimes  they  relapsed,  but  were  restored  again  by  be¬ 
ing  turned  out.  But  they  did  not  soon  come  to  their 


appetite,  and  the  disease  materially,  and  for  a  long 
time  retarded  their  growth. 

Right  Education  of  Horses. 

That  horses  may  be  educated  will  not  appear  strange 
to  those  who  have  closely  observed  the  intelligence  often 
manifested  by  that  noble  animal.  The  present  remarks 
are  designed  to  give  some  information  in  relation  to  the 
rearing  and  treatment  of  young  horses,  net  so  much, 
however,  with  reference  to  their  food  and  drink,  as  to 
their  quietness  and  docility. 

That  there  is  a  difference  in  the  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  different  horses,  is  not  denied  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  averred  that  where  a  horse  is  so  vicious  or 
unmanageable  as  to  render  him  unsafe  in  the  harness, 
it  is  chargeable  in  almost  every  instance  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  has  formerly  received. 

The  training  of  colts  should  commence  when  they  are 
about  three  months  old,  so  as  to  have  them  beeome  fa- 
milliar  with  the  family  before  they  are  taken  from  the 
dam.  Some  colts  are  inclined  to  use  their  heels  rather 
too  freely  ;  in  such  cases  great  care  is  necessary.  They 
should  be  approached  carefully,  and  caressed  and  cur¬ 
ried,  and  they  will  soon  submit  to  have  their  feet  taken 
up  and  handled  without  resistance ;  and  this  will  aid 
in  quieting  them  while  being  shod,  as  the  horse  seldom 
forgets  what  he  has  once  learned. 

A  common  method  of  weaning  colts  is  to  take  them 
to  some  back  lot,  and  place  a  heavy  yoke  or  “  poke  ”  on 
the  neck,  which  they  are  compelled  to  wear  for  several 
weeks  until  their  spirits  are  completely  broken,  and  they 
become  more  or  less  “  ew  e-necked,”  from  which  de¬ 
fect  they  rarely  wholly  recover.  Another  method,  but 
little  less  objectionable,  is  to  shut  them  in  the  stable ; 
but  this  does  not  learn  them  to  respect  a  fence  in  the 
least.  Now  the  better  way  and  the  one  that  the  writer 
has  practiced  with  uniform  success,  is  the  following : — 
Prepare  a  yard,  (if  it  contains  an  acre  or  more,  sf  much 
the  better,)  having  a  strong  high  fence,  so  high  that 
the  colt  cannot  possibly  leap  over  it — from  six  to  seven 
feet  will  be  sufficient — and  let  the  materials  of  which 
the  fence  is  composed  be  the  same  as  those  enclosing  the 
field  where  the  colt  is  in  future  to  be  kept — either  wall, 
boards,  or  rails,  as  the  case  may  be — and  place  him 
there  without  attaching  any  artificial  appendage  what¬ 
ever,  and  let  him  understand  that  it  is  the  fence  alone 
that  prevents  his  escape.  He  should  be  generously 
fed,  and  also  have  a  shed  at  which  he  can  retire  at 
pleasure.  After  he  has  been  subdued  in  this  way,  he 
may  be  turned  into  any  field  having  a  fence  of  the  same 
kind ,  and  of  ordinary  height,  and  he  will  not  attempt 
to  break  over.  Even  the  most  spirited  horse  brought 
up  in  this  way  cannot  be  induced  to  leap  a  fence  four 
and  a  half  feet  high. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  above  plan  are  great. 
In  passing  through  the  country  one  is  pained  to  see  so 
many  noble  looking  horses  shaekled  and  hampered  in 
every  conceivable  way  that  ingenuity  can  invent,  much 
to  their  detriment  in  putting  on  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the  owner  in  adjusting  the 
trappings  every  time  the  beast  is  turned  out  or  taken 
up,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  care  duringithe  first 
year, — for  it  is  eminently  true  in  this  case  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

There  are  many  horses  not  c‘  true  ”  or  reliable,  in  the 
harness,  having  the  habit  to  stop  or  balk,  especially  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill ;  this  is  caused  by  having  been  at  some 
time  overloaded,  and  perhaps  unmercifully  beaten. — 
Neighbor  A.  has  a  beautiful  span  of  bays  three  years 
old,  that  he  has  been  breaking  in  the  past  winter;  he 
wishes  to  haul  some  rails  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
farm,  and  as  the  colts  have  become  tolerably  “  handy,” 
he  puts  on  nearly  a  full  load  which  they  manage  very 
well  until  they  come  to  a  “  hard  spot,”  and  there  they 
stop.  The  driver  looks  at?  the  load,  then  looks  at  the 
horses :  they  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  old  team, — he 
knows  they  can  draw  it,  and  is  determined  they  shall. 
So  he  commences  beating  and  pounding  the  poor  ani¬ 
mals  until  he  is  nearly  worried  out,  when  he  throws  off 
his  load  and  goes  home  with  loss  of  both  time  and  tern- 
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his  load  and  goes  home  with  loss  of  both  time  and  tem¬ 
per,  and  the  horses  damaged  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each. 

Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  horses  had  strength 
enough  to  draw  the  load  in  question,  but  they  had  not 
sufficient  practice,*  they  did  not  know  how  to  apply  their 
strength,  and  did  not  work  in  concert.  They  should 
have  been  made  to  draw  only  light  loads  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  by  increasing  the  weight  gradually,  as  their 
strength  and  experience  increases,  they  can  be  made  to 
do  all  the  work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  work’kindly,  and  may  be  depended  on  under  all 
circumstances. — The  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Reg.  ' 


The  Staggers  in  Swine. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  T.  W.  C.  of  Spring  Vale, 
N.  0.,  we  copy  the  following,  on  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  from  the  American  Swine  Breeder: — • 

This  is  a  disease  to  which  swine  are  sometimes  subject. 
Hogs  affected  suddenly  with  this  disorder,  turn  around 
rapidly,  and  if  not  assisted  will  soon  die.  On  opening 
the  mouth  a  hare  knob,  in  the  roof  of  it  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  (this,  however,  is  not  always  visible),  which,  if 
found,  should  be  cut  and  allowed  to  bleed.  Some  wri¬ 
ters  recommend  the  powder  of  loam  and  salt,  rubbed 
into  the  wound  thus  made,  and  the  administration  of  a 
little  urine  to  the  hog. 

A  writer  in  the  New-England  Farmer,  remarks  that 
he  “  lost  two  swine  from  ignorance  as  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease ;  but  by  cutting  off  the  tails  and  ears  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  easiest  way  of  bleeding  them,  giving  them 
strong  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  turning  them  out  of  the 
sty  into  the  pasture,”  he  succeeded  in  saving  them. 
Sometimes  they  relapsed,  but  were  restored  again  by  be¬ 
ing  turned  out.  But  they  did  not  soon  come  to  their 
appetite,  and  the  disease  materially,  and  for  a  long 
time  retarded  their  growth. 
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Uses  of  the  Peach. 


We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New -York  Times,  over  the  signature 
of  Agricola  : — 

The  peach  is  one  of  those  fruits  in  particular  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  eaten  in  the  morning,  in  preference  to 
any  other  time.  Brookes  says  they  agree  well  with 
persons  of  hot  constitutions  and  costive  habits,  espe¬ 
cially  if  eaten  in  a  morning  fasting ;  and  Gerard  says 
that  the  leaves  boiled  in  milk  will  destroy  the  worms  in 
children.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the  color 
called  rose-pink  is  obtained.  The  leaves,  when  bruised 
and  distilled  in  water,  constitute  an  excellent  article  for 
flavoring  certain  descriptions  of  cookery.  When  steeped 
in  brandy,  they  communicate  to  it  the  flavor  of  Noyeau. 
Sweetening  with  fine  sugar,  mixed  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  and  afterwards  decanted  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner. 

Dried  Peaches.- — To  dry  peaches  in  their  whole  state, 
pare  them,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  syrup  composed 
of  one  pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and,  after  being  drained  by  laying  them  singly  on 
boards,  place  them  in  the  oven,  after  the  bread  is  taken 
out,  and  pack  them  earefully  in  boxes.  Another  method 
■pursued  in  the  drying  of  peaches  is  to  have  a  small 
house,  provided  with  a  stove,  and  drawers  in  the  sides  of 
the  house  lathed  at  their  bottoms,  with  void  intervals. 
The  ripe  peaches  are  then  cut  in  two,  but  not  peeled, 
and  placed  in  a  single  layer  on  the  laths,  with  their 
skins  downward,  to  save  the  juice ;  on  shoving  in  the 
drawer,  they  are  soon  dried  by  the  hot  air  produced  by 
the  stove :  in  this  way  great  quantities  may  he  succes¬ 
sively  prepared,  in  a  single  season,  with  but  a  little  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  preparation  of  the  buildings  and  in  fuel. 


There  Is  yet  another  method  which  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  in  this  place.  Take  the  open  stone  sort,  when 
perfectly  matured,  but  not  too  soft,  and,  after  rubbing 
off  all  the  down  with  a  coarse  wet  cloth,  divide  them 
into  haves,  fill  the  cavities  with  sugar,  and  place  them 
skin  down,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  without  hand¬ 
ling  the  fruit.  By  this  method  the  pores  are  so  closed 
on  one  side  by  the  skin,  which  should  not  he  removed, 
and  sugar  on  the  other,  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
retained  in  a  much. greater  degree  than  in  the  common 
way. 

Peach  Preserve . — Take  enough  clarified  sugar  to 
cover  the  fruit,  boil  it  till  the  syrup  blubbers  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  skimmer,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  let  it 
boil  lively  two  minutes,  remove  the  same,  let  it  stand 
from  the  fire  till  next  day,  then  take  out  the  fruit,  boil 
the  syrup  again,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  boils  take  them 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  put  into  jars,  and  keep  free 
from  heat  or  moisture. 

Peach  Jam.— Gather  the  fruit  when  ripe,  peel  and 
stone  them,  put  them  into  the  pan,  and  mash  them  over 
the  fire  till  hot ;  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  and  to  each 
pound  of  pulp  add  a  pound  of  white  sugar  and  half  ant 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded ;  let  i 
boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  stir  and  skim  it  well. 

Peach  Jelly. — Take  free  stones,  not  too  ripe,  wipe 
them,  and  cut  into  quarters ;  crack  the  stones  and  break 
the  kernels  small ;  put  the  peaches  and  kernels  into  a 
covered  jar,  set  them  in  boiling  water,  and  let  them  do 
till  soft;  strain  them  through  a  jelly  bag  till  the  juice 
is  squeezed  out ;  allow  a  pint  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice ;  put  the  sugar  and  juice  into  a  preserving  kettle, 
and  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  skimming  very  carefully ; 
put  the  jelly,  warm,  into  glasses  or  jars,  and,  when  cold, 
tie  up  with  brandied  papers. 

Peach  Wine. — Take  nearly  ripe  fruit,  stone  it,  and 
bruise  the  pulp  in  a  mortar ;  put  eight  pounds  of  the 
pulp  to  one  quart  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  it  add  two  pounds  of  white  sugar ;  then  put 
it  into  a  cask,  and  when  it  has  fermented  and  become 
perfectly  clear,  bottle  it  up,  and  use  at  pleasure. 

Peaches  in  Brandy. — Wipe,  weigh,  and  carefully  se¬ 
lect  the  fruit,  and  have  ready  a  quarter  of  the  weight 
of  powdered  white  sugar;  put  the  fruit  into  a  vessel 
that  shuts  closely,  throw  the  sugar  over  it,  and  then 
cover  the  fruit  with  brandy ;  between  the  top  and  cover 
of  the  pot,  put  a  piece  of  double  cap  paper;  set  the  pot 
into  a  saucepan  of  water  till  the  brandy  is  quite  hot, 
but  not  boiling ;  put  the  fruit  into  a  jar,  and  pour  the 
brandy  upon  it,  and,  when  cold,  put  a  bladder  over,  and 
tie  it  down  Tightly. 

Pickled  Peaches . — Take  a  gallon  of  good  vinegar, 
add  to  it  four  pounds  of  sugar,  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  remove  any  scum  that  may  rise;  then  take  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  that  are  fully  ripe,  rub  them  with  a  flan¬ 
nel  cloth,  to  get  off  the  down  upon  them,  and  stick 
three  or  four  cloves  in  each ;  put  them  into  a  glass  or 
earthen  vessel,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them  boiling 
hot ;  cover  them  up,  and  letr  them  stand  In  a  cool  place 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
boil  it  as  before,  after  which  return  it  boiling  to  the 
peaches,  which  should  he  carefully  covered  up  and 
stored  away  for  future  use. 

Drying  Tomatoes. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  says, 
(early  last  summer,)  “We  ate  some  very  fine  tomatoes 
not  long  since,  dried  in  the  following  manner.  Fruit 
fully  ripe  was  scalded,  strained  through  a  sieve,  slowly 
cooked  half  an  hour,  spread  on  clean  plates,  and  dried 
within  an  oven,  the  whole  process  requiring  about 
two  days  before  the  fruit  was  ready  to  pack  away.” 

To  Stop  Bees  from  Fighting,  breaking  the  comb 
of  the  robbers  is  said  to  he  sufficient,  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  business  in  taking  care  of  their  wasting  honey 
at  home.  It  is  said  to  have  succeeded  completely. 
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Trial  of  Mowers  and  Reapers. — The  trial  of 
Mowers  and  Reapers,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Rensselaer  County  Ag.  Society,  took 
place  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Kimball,  in  Greenbush,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  13.  A  large  number  of  farmers  and 
others  were  in  attendance,  and  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  trial,  amounted  almost  to  enthusiasm.  Not  less 
than  four  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  many  were 
from  adjacent  counties.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  our  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  every  im¬ 
provement,  could  not  be  desired.  The  most  incredulous 
of  the'availability  of  these  machines  on  small  farms  and 
uneven  meadows,  went  away  convinced  that  mowers  can 
cut  the  grass  closely,  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion  was,  “  I  must  have  a  mower  and  a  reaper, 
just  as  soon_as  I  can  ascertain  which  is  the  better  one.” 

The  Mowing  machines  entered  for  competition  were 
Ketchum’s,  H.  L.  Emery’s  and  Manny’s,  and  each  cut 
an  acre  of  grass  well.  Ketchum’s  machine  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite.  It  was  operated  by  a  practiced  hand,  worked 
without  interruption,  and  cut  the  grass  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  one.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
turned  about,  and  its  compactness,  make  it  preferable  to 
the  more  complicated  machines  as  a  mower.  A  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  mower  and  reaper  combined  .in  the  same 
machine  prevails  among  farmers,  and  Emery’s  and 
Manny’s  attracted  close  attention  on  this  account.  Both 
of  them  did  their  work  satisfactorily.  Manny’s  has 
been  tested  before;  Emery’s  was  entered  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  trial,  he  being  still  engaged  in  improving  it. 
Waving  some  faulty  working  incident  to  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  it  operated  finely,  adapted  itself  to  uneven  sur¬ 
faces  in  a  superior  manner,  and  cut  its  way  through 
lodged  and  trampled  grass  without  clogging.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  committee  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  only  Reaping  Machines  entered  for  premium  were 
Seymour  &  Morgan’s  and  Manny’s.  The  rapidity  and 
regularity  with  which  these  machines  cut  and  laid  the 
grain,  excited  surprise  and  admiration.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  Seymour  &  Morgan’s  machine  did 
its  work  the  best;  but  of  this  the  committee  will  in  due 
time  decide,  and  let  us  know  the  specific  excellences  of 
each,  and  their  relative  value. 

Meantime,  the  farmers,  who  have  seen  the  trial,  will 
complain  all  the  harvest  season,  that  the  scythes  are 
uncommonly  heavy  and  dull,  their  backs  unusually 
weak,  and  dream  at  night  of  mowing  machines,  and  see¬ 
ing  an- acre  of  grass  evenly  fall  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
It  will  be  severe  work  now  to  swing  the  cradle,  and 
every  farmer  with  twenty  acres  of  grain  has  determined 
to  buy  a  machine  at  an  early  day. 

Rearers. — The  American  Farmer  states,  that  at 
the  trial  of  Reapers  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Virginia  State  Ag.  Society,  the 
judges  were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  three  machines  on  the  ground,  two  giving  the 
award  to  Hussey's,  two  to  BurralTs  (which  took  the 
premium  at  the  N.  York  trial  last  year;)  and  one  to 
MCormick’s. 

The  New-  York  Agricultor  says — A  trial  of  Reap¬ 


ing  and  Mowing  Machines  was  had  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  on  the  id  instant,  under  the  auspices  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society. 
The  general  result  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  machinery  for  such  purposes.  Only  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  and  Hussey’s  machines  were  entered  for  the 
reaping ;  McCormick’s,  Hussey’s,  Ketchum’s  and  Man¬ 
ny’s,  for  the  mowing.  The  following  premiums  were 
awarded  : 

For  the  best  machine  for  Mowing  and  Reaping  com¬ 
bined,  the  premium  of  $15  to  McCormick’s  machine. 

Second  best  “  Mower  and  Reaper,”  the  premium  of 
$19  to  Hussey’s  Machine. 

For  the  best  “Mower,”  the  premium  of  $10  to 
Ketchum’s  machine. 

For  the  best  “  Reaper,”  the  premium  of  $10  to  Man¬ 
ny’s  Machine.  - - - 

Town  Ag.  Societies. — The  town  of  Galen,  Wayne 
county,  has  an  agricultural  society,  which,  from  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  is  doing  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  its 
farmers.  They  held  a  Plowing  Match  on  the  4th 
inst.,  and  are  to  hold  a  Town  Fair  on  the  17th  Sept. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  Town  Ag.  So¬ 
cieties  are  in  existence  in  this  State.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  number  does  not  equal  one  to  a  county ;  but  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  one-half  the  towns  in  the  State, 
should  not  organise  such  associations.  Their  influence 
would  reaeh,  much  more  effectually  than  county  socie¬ 
ties  can  do,  the  mass  of  farmers,  and  the  results  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

Query — Ought  not  the  law  for  the  t(  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture,”  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  appro¬ 
priations  to  Town  as  well  as  County  Societies?” 


Value  of  Railroads. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says 
that  the  Eastern  railroads  which  enter  Chicago,  have 
added  ten  to  twenty -five  per  cent  to  every  “useable 
animal  with  four  legs,”  and  every  other  saleable  sub- 
stace  that  animals  produce.  They  have  also  given  a 
cash  value  to  many  other  things,  which,  though  they 
might  be  used  to  a  local  extent,  could  not  be  sold.  If 
animals  have  become  of  more  value,  of  course  the  grass 
and  grain  that  they  eat  have  increased  in  price,  as  well 
as  the  land  they  grow  on.  All  parties  reap  the  benefit. 
The  company  prospers  by  the  carriage  of  men,  produce 
and  merchandize ;  the  farmer  by  the  enhanced  value  of 
his  produce ;  the  mechanic  by  the  increased  demand  and 
better  pay  for  his  work ;  the  merchant  and  professional 
man,  by  the  increase  of  facilities,  conveniences,  and  the 
general  growth  and  remuneration  of  business. 


Oregon. — We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  subscriber,  dated  Oregon  city,  April  28, 
1853  : — “  It  may  be  superfluous  to  write  about  the  crops 
in  this  far  off  region,  or  of  the  climate.  You  no  doubt 
read  many  statements — mostly,  I  think,  exaggerated. 

The  rot  among  potatoes  has  not  reached  here.  The 
plum,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  curculio.  The  bitter  rot  does  not  affect  the  apple. 

On  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  be  of  superior  quality ; 
having  a  very  smooth  waxen  surface,  but  thick  rind. 
This  spring  is  one  month  earlier,  or  nearly  so,  than  last. 

It  is  now  about  time  to  plant  com;  but  very  little  of 
this  crop  is  grown.  The  ground  must  be  highly  ma¬ 
nured,  or  else  the  very  choicest  spots  selected,  or  very 
little  can  be  expected  to  ripen.  Wheat  looks  well  where 
not  disturbed  by  mice,  but  in  the  prairie  country,  some 
crops  are  entirely  destroyed  by  this  troublesome  animal. 
Where  the  crop  stands,  about  an  average  yield,  in  this 
country,  may  be  set  down  at  15  bushels.  The  grain  is 
always  remarkably  well  filled,  but  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  bran,  weighs  only  58  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  In 
speaking  of  fruits,  I  might  have  added  that  there  is 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  excepting  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  flat  prairie  country  the  peach  crop  has 
suffered  considerably  by  the  frost.  At  some  future  time,  j 
if  desired,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  crops  as  _ 
they  ripen,  and  whether  the  grape  will  ripen  in  the  open  & 
air  in  this  latitude.  We  have  many  varieties  of  the  rc 
apple  and  pear;  also  of  other  fruits.  Many  of  each  ft 
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will  ripen  this  summer,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  the  average  size,  as  well  as  quality  of  each.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  writer  as  he  promi¬ 
ses,  and  also  from  any  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Oregon 
and  California,  as  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  those  far  off- lands. 


Re  maskable  Product  of  Butter. — On  the  164th 
page  of  this  paper,  we  gave  an  account  of  butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  a  three  year  old  heifer,  called  Ci  Cher¬ 
ry,”  owned  by  Miss  Mary  Brice,  of  New-Scotland,  in 
this  county,  for  the  100  days,  succeeding  the  11th  of 
Nov.,  1852.  We  are  now  furnished  with  a  statement  for 
the  following  hundred  days,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  heifer  Cherry  was  four  years  old  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1853 — that  she  had  her  second  calf  Nov.  4,  1852,  and 
that,  in  the  two  hundred  days,  from  Nov.  11th  to  May 
29,  1853,  there  was  made  from  her  milk  194  lbs.  11  oz. 
butter — a  very  large  product  for  so  young  an  animal, 
including  as  the  period  does  the  entire  winter  months, 
and  without  other  extra  feed  than  four  quarts  ship-stuff 

twice  a  day.  — - 

Purchasing  Stock  in  England. — Some'  of  our 
people  thing  it  an  easy  matter  to  purchase  fine  stock  in 
England;  but  the  experience  of  those  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  that  country  for  this  purpose,  proves  that  it  is 
about  as  difficult  to  procure  fine  animals  there  as  here. 
One  of  the  agents  sent  out  by  a  company  in  Kentucky 
to  purchase  stock,  details  the  difficulties  he  met  with, 
in  the  Kentucky  Cultivator.  He  says — <c  You  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  us  in  getting 
cattle  to  suit;  to  find  them  of  quality  that  we  want, 
and  of  age  and  condition;  and  then  when  we  do  they 
can  t  be  bought  for  money  at  all,  which  is  generally  the 
case.  Some  of  these  men  whose  income  is  $300,000  to 
$500,000,  who  keep  Short  horns  as  a  piatter  of  pride  and 
fancy,  if  they  have  a  fine  animal  that  is  admired  very 
much,  and  pleases  their  own  fancy,  and  you  were  to 
offer  to  buy  such  an  animal  of  them,  and  would  offer 
to  weigh  it  in  a  scale,  and  agree  to  give  the  il  weight  in 
silver  dollars,”  would  not  let  you  have  it.” 


Ayrshire  Cattle  for  Canada. — A  committee  from 
an  agricultural  association  at  Brockville,  C.  W.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Jones,  J.  W.  Hough  and  Wm. 
Beattie,  purchased,  the  past  week,  from  the  beautiful 
herd  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.  of  Mount  Hope,  near 
this  city,  four'fine  animals,  consisting\of  a  two-year  old 
bull,  C£  Dundee  3d” — a  yearling  bull,  “ Highlander 
2d,”  and  two  in-calf  heifers.  They  were  all  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Ayrshires,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  society  for  whose  use  they  were  bought. 

The  Government  of  New-Brunswick  has  appropriated 
$800  to  "each  County  Ag.  Society  in  the.  Province,  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  improved  breeding  horses,  on 
ondition  that  tche  societies  each  raise  $200  for  a  similar 
purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  send  out  an  Agent  to  attend 
the  ensuing  Fairs  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  he 
may  have  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  and  making  the  purchase  of  the  animals  desired. 


IIerefords  in  Kentucky. — The  last  Kentucky 
Cultivator,  contains  the  pedigrees  of  two  bulls  and 
two  cows,  IIerefords,  purchased  of  Wm.  II.  Sotham  of 
Piffardinia,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  by  John  J.  Towles 
of  Henderson,  Kentucky.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
how  these  cattle  succeed  on  the  rich  pastures  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  doubt  not  Mr.  Towles  will  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  with  the  Short  horns. 


Increase  of  Agricultural  Machinery. — It  is 
said  that  the  manufacturers  of  steam  engines  for  farm 
purposes  in  England,  have  increased  eight  fold  in  three 
years,  and  that  one  house  that  furnished  only  fifteen  five 
years  ago,  three  years  afterwards  made  about  three 
hundred.  Thrashing,  and  other  machines,  are  also  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  in  manufacture,  and  clod  crushers,  reap¬ 
ing  machines,  and  some  of  the  newer  articles  much 
more  rapidly. 


Annual  Addresses. — The  Address  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  is  to  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  of  Virginia — that  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair,  by  Horace  Greeley  of  New-York — and 
that  at  the  American  Institute,  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sew¬ 
ard  of  Auburn.  - 

Native  Flowering  Trees. — Mr.  Dille  of  New¬ 
ark,  O.,  a  well  known  amateur  horticulturist,  states  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  that  he  has  recently  discovered 
two  new  flowering  trees,  which  he  thinks  of  sufficient 
interest  to  florists,  to  communicate  to  the  public — the 
first,  a  deep  pink  flowering  dogwood,  Cornus  Florida, 
which  he  found  in  the  woods  near  Lancaster ;  and  a 
bright  red  flowering  Buckeye,  found  in  Hocking  county. 


The  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  begins  a 
new  volume  with  the  July  No.  Tt  is  published  monthly 
by  Sam’l  Sands,  at  $1.00,  and  is  one  of  our  very  best 

agricultural  journals.  - 

The  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register,  published 
at  Rochester,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  monthly,  at  50  cents, 
and  edited  by  T.  C.  Peters,  Esq.  and  the  publisher,  is 
a  valuable  work,  and  no  wool-grower  should  be  withoutr 
it.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as 'a  new  volume 
commences  this  month. 


O*  Col.  Carroll  of  Dorregban  Manor,  Md.,  has 
"just  imported  from  France,  a  stallion  and  two  mares  of 
the  celebrated  Persheron  breed,  and  a  Norman  mare. 
The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  thinks  they 
will  be  found  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  importation  into 
this  country.  Such  men  are  public  benefactors. 


Morgan  Stock. — According  to  the  Boston  Cultivator 
there  has  been  sold  from  the  town  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  since 
1844,  38  Black  Hawk  colts,  part  geldings  and  fillies, 
for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $22,737,  or  an  average  of 
$590  each.  There  are  many  in  the  town  unsold.  This 
shows  the  value  of  Morgan  stock  at  home. 


Poultry  Show. — Mr.  M.  Van  Deusen  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  co.,  proposes  to  be  one  of  five  or  more,  to  pay 
$20  each,  to  make  up  a  fund  to  be  offered  as  a  premium 
to  any  one  in  this  State,  who  shall  exhibit  the  best 
five  pairs  of  Cochin  China,  Chittagong,  Shanghai,  Brah¬ 
ma  or  Malay,  and  Dorking  Chickens,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  New-York  State  Fair  at  Saratoga.  He  also  pro¬ 
poses  to  be  one  of  five  or  more,  from  any  part  of  the 
Union,  to  pay  $50  each,  for  a  fund  to  be  awarded  at 
an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  New-York,  the  week  after 
the  State  Fair,  for  the  best  ten  pairs  of  chickens. 


Heavy  Calves. — It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  grati¬ 
fication,  that  we  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Wilson,  of  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  to  make  known  through  your 
paper,  the  fact  of  his  rearing  and  owning  two  remarka¬ 
ble  calves,  crosses  of  the  Devon  and  Durham  stock. 

The  first  is  a  steer,  two  years  of  age,  whose  weight  is 
1400  lbs.,  and  which  measures  in  length  13  feet,  5  in. 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the 
body  measuring  7  feet  in  circumference.  This  steer 
never  ran  with  the  cow,  but  was  reared  <c  by  hand,” 
in  the  usual  method.  The  other  is  a  young  calf,  three 
weeks  old,  whose  weight,  before  being  one  day  in  cat- 
tle-dom,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -.two  pounds. — 
Both  were  bred  from  the  same  cow,  and  we  dare  say, 
are  “  hard  to  beat.”  D.  11. 


Food  for  Sheep. — A  late  writer  of  great  intelli¬ 
gence  on  this  subject,  says,  “  No  farmer  can  feed  either 
cattle  or  sheep  profitably,  without  either  ruta  bagas, 
mangel  wurtzel,  carrots  or  parsnips.  The  experiments 
made  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  last  two  years, 
have  demonstrated  this  beyond  all  doubt.” 


Wheat  Crop  in  Virginia. — A  letter  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Chesterfield,  Virginia,  dated  2d  July, 
says — “  Our  wheat  harvest  is  just  closed,  with  probably 
the  best  crop  ever  raised  in  Eastern- Virginia.  Owing 
to  a  severe  drouth,  the  oat  crop  is  light.” 


1858. 
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Nfw-York  Agricultural  College. — The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  trustees,  Messrs.  King,  Kelly  and  John¬ 
son,  who  were  appointed  in  relation  to  the  purchase  ©f 
the  farm  for  the  Institution,  met  at  the  Oaklands  farm, 
on  Saturday,  June  4th,  and  after  examining  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Delafield,  and»  the  title  to  the  same,  which 
was  found  in  all  respects  saisfactory,  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  same  at 
$26,000.  The  farm  contains  350  acres,  with  varieties, 
of  soil  well  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 
The  report  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As 
soon  as  th©  necessary  funds  are  secured,  of  which  the 
prospect  is  very  encouraging,  the  arrangements  for 
placing  the  Institution  in  operation  will  he  carried  out 
at  an  early  day.  - 

World’s  Agricultural  Fair.— A  correspondent 
suggests  as  a  subject  for  discussion,  (C  a  World's  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair,  to  be  held  in  the  United  States.”  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  others  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though .  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  project.  _____ 

The  New- York  Teacher. — The  N.  Y.  State 
Teachers’  Association  issue  a  monthly  journal,  with 
some  numbers  of  which  we  have  been  recently  favored. 
It  is  published  in  this  city,  under  the  resident  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Alderman  Valentine,  who  is  aided  by  12  other 
Teachers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  Teachers  thus  combining  their  efforts 
for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  parents 
as  well  as  instructors.  Price  $1  a  year.  Address  T. 
W.  Valentine,  Albany. 

Horses  in  St.  Lawrence.- — A  correspondent  s-peaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  horses  in  this  county,  and 
thinks  that  no  territory:  of  the  same  size  in  any  part  of 
New-England,  can  show  more  first  class  horses  than  St. 
Lawrence.  He  speaks  particularly  of  “  one  Black 
Hawk  steed,  owned  by  Messrs.  Prescot  and  Sherman, 
of  Canton,  which  might  well  challenge  comparison  with 
anything  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Black  Hawk.  He 
is  a  beautiful  bay  color,  with  flowing  black  mane  and 
tail ;  stands  16  hands  high,  and  weighs  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  His  build  is  faultless— his  motion 
proud  and  graceful.”  - — — 

Comparative  Value  of  Manures. — According  to 
the  experiments  of  H.  H.  Eastman,  on  potatoes,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  J ournal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society, 
hog -manure  gave  the  best  results,  the  manure  of  fowls 
next,  compost  next,  then  common  unfermented  manure. 
Lime  and  gypsum,  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  this  crop. 


The  Cranberry  — Can  you  inform  me,  where  I  can 
get  plants  of  the  true  Bell  Cranberry  ?  Is  it  superior 
to  the  kind  commonly  cultivated  ?  Will  it  flourish  on 
upland?  By  answering  the  above,  you  will  confer  a 
favor  upon  E.  Beckwith.  Norfolk ,  Ct.,  June  30. 

Plants  of  the  above  Cranberry  can  be  had  of  F. 
Trowbridge,  New-Haven,  Conn.  We  leave  the  other 
questions  for  correspondents  to  answer. 


Exports  of  Flour,  Provisions,  &c. — The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  show  the  amount  of  these  articles  exported 
from  New-York,  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  18,  in  the  years' 
1852  and  1853. 


1852. 

1853. 

Wheat  flour,  bbls 

605,696 

Corn  Meal,. . 

22,268 

Wheat,  bu.. . . . . . 

.........  656.873 

1,194,119 

Oats, ............ 

.........  3.630 

23.925 

Corn,  ........... 

.........  52t.lG(T 

562,790 

Pork,  bbls.  ...... 

.  18.307 

36.113 

Beef, ............ 

.........  24.314 

30,365 

Cut  meats, lbs. . .. 

.........  1,056.498 

4,632.995 

Butter,  .......... 

813.256 

Cheese,  ........ 

..........  395,238 

1,956,017 

Lard,. . . 

.........  1,140,154 

3,900,063 

The  American 

Institute  will  hold 

their  cattle- 

show  this  year,  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  days  of  Octo¬ 


ber,  at  Hamilton  Square,  between  3d  and  4th  Avenues, 
about  four  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New-York.  The 
show-yard  will  consist  of  about  ten  acres,  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  stock  superior  to  those  of  past 
years.  The  Plowing  and  Spading  Matches  will  be  held 
at  Flatbush,  on  the  11th  Oct.  The  Horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  will  open  at  Castle  Garden,  Oct.  5. 


O^The  Hon.  Chas.  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  Patent  Office  Re¬ 
port  for  1851 — 2  Vols. — Vol.  1,  Mechanical — 2,  Agri¬ 
cultural.  These  Vols.  are  issued  in  a  much  more  cred¬ 
itable  style  than  any  of  the  preceding  Reports  which 
have  fallen  into  our  hands. 


The  Farmer’s  Song. 

Composed  by  J.  G.  Saxe,  Esq.,  and  arranged  to  mu¬ 
sic  by  Prof.  T.  Wood,  and  sung  by  “  The  Ampbions  ” 
at  the  Sheep  Shearing  Festival  of  A.  L.  Bingham,  Esq. 
(of  West  Cornwall,  Vt.)  at  the  Hotel  of  James  K. 
Hyde,  in  Sudbury,  Vt.,  June  1st  and  2d,  1853. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  farmers, 

Who  live  among-  the  hills, 

Where  every  man’s  a  sovereign, 

And  owns  the  hind  he  tilts. 

Where  all  ihe  girls  are  beautiful  ! 

And  all  the  boys  are  strong ! 

Oh !  Mis  my  delight  of  a  summer  night, 

To  sing  the  Farmer’s  song. 

’Tis  here  the  tall  and  manly 
“  Green  mountain  boys”  are  seen, 

(So  called  because  the  Mountains 
And  not  the  Boys  are  green.) 

They’ll  always  fight  to  win  the  right, 

Or  to  resist  the  wrong. 

Oh !  Mis  my  delight,  Sec. 

And  here  the  best  and  fairest 
Of  Yankee  girls  are  caught, 

With  every  grace  of  form  and  face 
That  ere  a  lover  sought — 

And  every  art  to  win  his  heart, 

And  hold  it  long  and  strong. 

Oh !  Mis  my  delight,  Ac. 

fis  here  the  1  ‘  Morgan  ”  horses, 

And  “  Black  Hawk  ”  steeds  abound; 

For  grace  and  beauty,  strength  and  speed, 

Their  equals  can’t  be  found- — ■ 

They  always  “  go  it  ”  fleetly, 

They  always  u  come  it”  strong! 

Oh !  Mis  my  delight,  Ac. 

And  here  the  true  Merinos, 

Of  pure  imported  stock, 

Are  often  seen  to  range  the  green, 

In  many  a  noble  flock — 

Their  forms  are  large  and  beautiful, 

Their  wool  is  fine  and  long. 

Oh !  Mis  my  delight,  Ac. 

You’ve  often  read  of  the  wonders, 

Of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece, 

Of  Jason’s  expedition, 

To  get  the  golden  fleece — • 

Alonzo's  got  the  fleece  away, 

And  brought  the  sheep  along ! 

Oh  !  Mis  ray  delight,  Ac. 

Oh  !  here’s  success  to  Bingham ! 

And  all  true  shepherd  men — 

May  Heaven  keep  himself  and  sheep, 

Till  shearing  comes  again — 

And  then  may  we  be  there  to  see, 

And  help  the  sport  along, 

Oh!  Mis  my  delight,  Ac. 

And  now  a  health  to  the  shearers, 

And  many  joyous  years — 

Whose  hands  with  will  and  ready  skill, 

Propel  the  busy  shears — 

With  hearts  sincere  and  conscience  clear, 

Our  voices  loud  and  strong. 

Oh  !  we’ll  take  delight  from  mom  to  night, 

To  sing  the  shearers  song. 


THE 


Information  Wanted. 


Ground  Mice. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in¬ 
form  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  how  to  de¬ 
stroy  ground  mice.  They  are  injuring  my  thorn  hedges 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  think  it  useless  to  plant  any 
more  unless  these  pests  can  be  destroyed.  A.  W.  C. 

Coshocton,  Ohio.  *  - 

Steaming  Apparatus. — You  will eonferafavor  upon 
one  of  your  readers,  by  making  known  through  your 
papers,  the  best  mode  of  erecting  a  steaming  apparatus 
for  cooking  food  for  hogs.  Orange.  Middletown ,  N. 

Y.,  June  18,  1853.  - 

Vinegar. — I  would  like  to  be  informed  through  your 
paper,  of  the  best  plan  of  making  good  Vinegar  from 
cider,  in  a  short'space  of  time.  I  have  seen  a  recipe  for 
making  good  Vinegar  in  a  few  days,  but  have  forgotten 
what  it  was.  E.  S.  S. 


Shepherd  Dogs. — -Can  you  inform  me  where  a  pair 
of  Shepherd  dogs  can  be  purchased — their  price,  size, 
age,  &c.  7  If  so,  I  should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  kindness.  C.  L.  R.  Fairfield,  July  11,  1853. 


Chorlton’ s  Cqli  Grapery. — Sir :  having  seen  an 
advertisement  of  a  book  entitled  the  Cold  Grapery,  by 
William  Chorlton,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  in¬ 
form  me  where  it  can  be  purchased,  and  the  price  of 
the  same,  you  will  much  oblige  Uriah  Oakes,  Jr. 
South  Malden,  Mass. 

We  have  been  applied  to  frequently  for  the  above 
work,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  our  bookstores. 
Mr.  Chorlton,  or  his  publisher  should  let  the.  public 
know  where  it  can  be  procured. 


Agricultural  Societies. 

Exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State  Ag.  Society. 
— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Montpelier,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  of  September,  1853. 

An  area  of  forty  acres  will  be  enclosed  for  the  exhi- 
tion,  and  within  the  enclosure  suitable  structures  will 
be  erected,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  all  who  wish  to  exhibit  either  animals  or  ar¬ 
ticles.  Fresh  water  forage,  consisting  of  hay,  grass, 
green  oats,  and  corn  stalks,  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
— straw  for  littering,  and  oats  for  feeding  .horses,  and 
grain  for  swine  and  poultry,  will  be  supplied  free  of 
charge,  to  such  exhibitors  as  choose  to  keep  their  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  grounds  enclosed ;  and  exhibitors  of  valu¬ 
able  horses,  desiring  barn  accommodations  for  the  same, 
may  procure  then?  in  the  village  at  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pense. 

Exhibitors  must  become  members  of  the  Society,  and 
must  have  whatever  they  intend  to  exhibit  entered  on 
the  Secretary’s  books  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  13th 
of  September.  It  is  quite  desirable,  however,  that  the 
entries  should  be  made  at  least  as  early  as  Monday, 
the  12th. 

Persons  residing  out  of  the  State,  may  compete  for 
premiums  on  foreign  stock,  plowing,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  the  various  manufactures  named 
in  the  Premium  List  of  the  Societ}'-,  under  the  head  of 
Discretionary  Premiums ;  and  may  make  entry  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  articles  of  any  class,  for  exhibition  merely, 
which  will  be  admitted  within  the  enclosure  for  that 
purpose,  if  deemed  worthy  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Arrangements  have  been  affected  with  all  the  Rail¬ 
road  Companies  in  Vermont,  to  carry  all  animals  and 
articles  for  exhibition,  to  and  from  the  Fair  free  of 
charge,  and  without  changing  cars ;  and  visitors  each 
way  at  half  fare. 

Gentlemen  from  the  States,  and  from  the  Canadas, 
are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  J.  A.  Beck¬ 


with,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  State 
Ag.  Society,  Middlebury  Vt.,  or  to  his  agent,  E.  P.  Wal¬ 
ton,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Frederick  Holbrook,  Prest. 

J.  A.  Beckwith,  Secretary. 

New- York  State  Ag.  Society. 

Executive  Meeting,  Saratoga  Springs,  July  7, 
1853. — Present — Lewis  G.  Morris,  Pres  t;  J.  Beek- 
man  Finlay,  Vice  Pres't;  J.  A.  Sherman,  Charles 
Morrell,  J.  T.  Blanchard,  Executive  Committee ;  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  Treas. ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y* 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs.  Vail  and  Kelly, 
regretting  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  list  of  Judges  was  taken  up,  and  vacancies  filled, 
and*delegates  appointed  to  corresponding  State  Societies. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  W. 
C.  Rives  of  Virginia,  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  presented  to  him  to  deliver  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Resolved,  That  Prof. 
John  Wilson  of  London,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  be  requested  to  de¬ 
liver,  during  the  Fair,  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the 
culture  of  Flax,  and  its  preparation  for  manufacture. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  to  the  New-  York  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege ,  a  set  of  the  Transactions  and  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  corresponding 
members  of  the  Society : — 

Prof.  Loon  Falkersabouf,  Member  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia;  Prof  John  Wilson, 
F.  R.  S.  E..  London;  His  Ex.  Alexander  Bodisco,  Min¬ 
ister  from  Russia. 

J.  Beekman  Finlay,  of  Saratoga,  made  himself  a 
life  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Superintendents  for  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Fair,  were  appointed : — 


General  superintendent  of  the  grounds,. . .  John  A.  Corey. 

Cattle  department. . .  Thomas  Bell. 

Horses, . . . . . . . I.  T.  Blanchard. 

Sheep,  . .  Charles  Morrell. 

Swine, . . . Joseph  Daniels. 

Poultry, . .  O.  L.  Barber. 

Floral  Hall, . . . .  A.  F.  Chatfield. 

Vegetable  Department, . .  Israel  Denio. 

Manufacturers’  Hall, . .  Lewis  E.  Smith. 

Mechanic’s  Hall,  . .  Wm.  Platt. 

Implement  department, .  Moses  Fames. 

Plowing  match, .  Siias  G.  Smith. 

Marshall  and  Chief  of  Police,..  . . .  Henry  H.  Hatliorn, 

Sheriff.  Saratoga. 

Committee  of  Reception  of  Guests  and 

Strangers, . .  Hon.  R.  H.  Walworth, 

“  John  A.  King, 
Wm.  Kelly,  Esq. 

J.  Beekman  Finlay, 

To  assign  places  to  visitors, .  Gideon  Putnam. 

Application  for  places  for  stock  previous  to  tlie 
Fair.- — J.  A.  Corey  of  Saratoga,  will  give  attention 
to  any  req-uests  that  may  he  made.  G.  W.  Cole,  Agent 
of  railroads  at  Saratoga,  will  attend  to  all  stock  and  ar¬ 
ticles  consigned  to  his  care,  provision  being  made  by  the 
persons  sending  things  for  any  expense  incurred. 

Committee  on  the  Part  of  Citizens  of  Sara¬ 
toga. — Of  Finance — Henry  H.  Hathorn,  James  M. 
Marvin,  J.  T.  Blanchard. 

Of  Correspondence — J.  A.  Corey,  J.  Knickerbocker, 
Jr.,  G.  W.  Wilcox. 

The  specifications  for  the  enclosures,  erections  and 
arrangements  of  the  building,  tents,  and  other  fixtures, 
supply  of  water  and  fodder  for  stock,  &c.,  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  by  citizens  of  Saratoga,  were  presented  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  approved  by  the  board. 

B.  P_.  Johnson,  Sec’y. 


Mr.  Finlay  invited  the  board,  after  the  session  was 
closed,  to  examine  his  premises  near  the  village,  and  the 
members  of  the  board  and  other  gentlemen  visited  Mr. 
Finlay’s  place,  and  were  highly  gratified  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  arrangements  of  his  barns  and  stables,  as  well  as 
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his  grounds.  They  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  who 
may  desire  to  know  how  these  valuable  departments  of 
the  farm  may  be  both  economically  and  systematically 
arranged,  so  as  to  furnish  every  desired  convenience  for 
stock — “  everything  in  its  place,  and  a  place  for  everj'- 
thing  ” — is  the  motto  here,  and  most  completely  car¬ 
ried  out.  Mr.  Finlay  has  two  very  extraordinary  heifers, 
14  months  old,  nearly  the  size  of  ordinary  cows,  across  of 
the  Short  Horn  and  Dutch  breeds.  One  of  these  heifers 
has  quite  a  bag,  and  is  giving  milk ;  she  has  been  kept 
upon  the  farm  since  she  was  dropped,  land  has  had  no 
access  to  a  male.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  ease,  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom,  we  believe,  been  noticed. 

The  board  visited  the  show  grounds,  and  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  selection.  The  interest  manifested  in 
Saratoga,  in  relation  to  the  approaching  Fair,  gives  as¬ 
surance,  that  the  most  ample  preparation  will  be  made, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  grounds  superior  td  any 
heretofore  prepared  for  the  Society ;  covering  for  all  the 
stock  will  be  prepared  on  the  grounds,  so  that  no  ex¬ 
hibitor  need  take  his  animals  from  the  grounds  during 
the  Fair.  The  intelligence  from  every  part  of  the  State 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation,  that  every  de¬ 
partment  will  be  fully  represented.  Northern  New- 
York  will  make  such  an  exhibition  as  never  has  been 
made  from  that  section  of  the  State — and  the  assurances 
from  the  adjoining  States,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  best  of  their  choice  stock  and  articles  will  be 
on  hand,  and  in  abundance. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
will  be  most  ample,  and  such  as  to  leave  no  cause  of 
complaint.  The  village  has  largely  increased  in  its 
hotel  and  other  accommodations,  since  the  Fair  in  1847, 
and  the  citizens  unite  with  the  public  establishments 
in  furnishing  accommodations  to  all  who  may  be  present. 


Steuben  County. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Bath,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  a  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
organized,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  the  following 
officers  elected 

President — G.  Denniston,  Prattsburgh. 

Vice  Presidents — 1st  Assembly  District — 0.  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Wheeler;  John  B.  Mitchell,  Wayne.  2d  Assem¬ 
bly  District- — A.  B.  Dickinson,  Hornby;  Lyman  Bal- 
com,  Campbell.  3d  Assembly  District — Redmon  S. 
Davis,  Greenwood;  John  Yan  Wie,  Howard.  • 

Treasurer — George  Edwards,  Bath. 

Cor;  Sec’y — R.  B.  Yan  Valkenburgh,  Bath. 

Rec.  Sec’y — George  S.  Ellas,  Bath. 


List  of  States  Fairs  for  1853. 


Vermont,  . .  .  Montpelier, - Sept’ber, 

Kentucky, . Lexington, .  “ 

New- York, _ Saratoga,  ......  “ 

Ohio, . ' . Dayton, - ...  “ 

Pennsylvania, . .  Pittsburgh, .  “ 

Michigan, . Detroit, .  *' 

Wisconsin, ....  .Watertown, . . .  October, 

N.  Hampshire,.  . . . .  “ 

Maryland,. . .  “ 

Indiana, . .  Lafayette,  ....  “ 

American  Institute, .  “ 

Virginia, . Richmond, _  Nov’ber, 

Lower  Canada  Board  of  Agri¬ 

culture,  Annual  Exhibition,.  Sept’ber, 

Upper  Canada, . .  October 

Southern  Central  Ag.  Society, 

Augusta,  Georgia, . “ 


13,  14,  15. 
13,  14,  15,  16, 17 
20,  *21,  22,  23. 
20,  21,  22,  23. 
27,  28,  29,  30. 
2S,  29,  30. 
4,  5,  6,  7. 

5,  6,  7. 
25,  26,  27,  28. 
11,  12,  13,  14. 
19,  20,  21. 
1,  2,  3. 

27  to  30. 
5  to  7. 


17  to  20. 


County  Fairs — 1853 

Herkimer,  at  Illion, . Sept’ber 

Onondaga,  at  Syracuse, .  “ 

Oneida,  at  Utica, .  11 

Jefferson,  at  Watertown, .  “ 

Wayne,  Newark, . .  U 

Dutchess,  at  Wash’ton  Hollow,  October 
Albany  at  Bethlehem  Center,  “ 


27,  28. 
15,  16 
14,  15 
13,  14. 
7,  8. 

4,  5. 

5,  6. 


DC?"  The  Ohio  Cultivator  of  July  1st,  states  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  grape  is  still  progressing  around  Cincinnati, 
and  that  the  prospects  of  the  present  crop  are  favorable. 


gpx/i^ 


North  Carolina. — At  a  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  State 
Ag.  Society,  recently  held  at  Raleigh,  the  preparatory 
measures  for  holding  a  State  Fair,  were  adopted.  It 
was  resolved  to  locate  the  Fairs  permanently  at  Raleigh, 
the  City  Council  having  resolved  to  contribute  $2,500 
toward  the  purchase  of  suitable  grounds,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  exhibition.  The 
Fair  for  this  year,  is  to  commence  on  the  18th  of  Oct. 

Horse  Powers,  &c. 

EW.  BADGER  A  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Badger’s  Patent 
e  Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines  &  Separators,  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Cross  Cut  Saws.  Ac.,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y. 

List  of  Prices,  1853. 

Two  horse  Power,  Thresher.  Separator,  Bands,  Ac... .  $145 
One  horse  d>  do  do  do,  ..  120 

Circular  Saw  Mill,  . 35 

Cross  Cut  do  . 25 

Thresher, .  25 

Separator, . 10 

All  articles  warranted.  For  further  parttculars  address  E. 
W.  Badger  A  Co.,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

July  1 — wit — mlt.* 

A  Partner  Wanted. 

THE  Proprietor  of  a  valuable  invention,  for  which  Letters 
Patent  of  the  United  States  have  already  been  secured, 
being  unable  for  want  of  capital,  to  bring  his  invention  before 
the  public,  desires  to  form  a  Partnership  with  some  respect¬ 
able  person  who  has  lioih  time  and  means  to  devote  to  the 
introduction  of  the  invention  which,  if  properly  managed,  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being,  execedingljr  profitable. 

Any  desired  information  relative  to  the  invention  referred 
to  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  line  post  paid  to  “  Paten¬ 
tee  ”  at  this  office.  July  21 — tf. 

Gifford  Morgan  Colts. 

I  HAVE  two  Stallion  Colts,  both  by  Old  Gifford  Morgan, 
viz  :  One  a  four  year  old  the  18th  of  July  next,  a  dapple 
chestnutcolor — dam  by  the  Genl .  Hi  bard— grand  dam  by  Bull- 
rush.  The  second  three  years  old  30th  of  April  —color  ma¬ 
hogany  bay — dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan,- from  a  Mes¬ 
senger  mare.  He  is  a  brother  to  Morgan  Chief,  owned  by 
Ackley  A  Gilbert  of  East  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Both  very  per¬ 
fect  colts.  I  will  sell  either  of  them".  C.  BLODGETT. 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  May  27. — 22 — It — mlt. 

Spring  Chickens, 

HATCHED  in  March  last,  of  the  following  breeds: — 
Bramah  Pootras,  Buff,  Black  and  Grey  Shanghais,  Royal 
Cochin  Chinas,  Malays,  and  Great  Javas.  I  have  a  fine  lot 
of  the  above  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices,  which  I  will  war¬ 
rant  pure,  and  as  fine  as  any  in  America. 

Address  J.  W.  PLATT,  box  128,  P.  O., 

July  7 — w2t — mlt*  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Agricultural  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  above  Agricultural 
Work>,  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  Dederick' s  Patent 
Parallel  Lever  and  Horizontal  Portable  Hay  Press.  This 
press  was  illustrated  in  the  16th  No.  of  the  Country  Gent., 
and  the  June  number  of  the  Cultivator.  Since  that  time,  some 
very  essential  and  valuable  improvements  have  been  made. 
A  new  and  improved  capstan  has  been  invented,  by  which 
the  horse  (without  being  removed  from  the  sweep)  operates 
the  press,  both  in  packing  the  bale-,  and  drawing  back  the 
follower,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  windlass  for  drawing 
back  the  follower  by  hand.  The  horizontal  press,  illustrated 
in  the  14th  No.  of  the  Counlry  Gent.,  and  the  May  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  and  represented  as  “  II.  L.  Emery’s  porta¬ 
ble  hay  press,”  is  the  horizontal  press  as  first  invented  by  Mr. 
Dederick,  and  exhibited  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  held  at 
Utica  in  Sept,  last,  and  was  published  by  said  Emery  with¬ 
out  authority  or  consent.  The  Horizontal  Press,  as  since  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  present  manufactured  by  us,  is  universally 
admired  and  approved.  Its  advantages,  compared  with  the 
upright  or  vertical  portable  press,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  in  a  limited  notice.  Descriptive  circulars  will  be 
promptly  sent  upon  application.  We  warrantthe.se  presses 
in  all  cases,  1o  give  satisfaction  or  to  be  returned.  Orders 
solicited  and  promptly  filled 

DFERING  A  DEDERICK, 
Corners  of  Bleecker  and  Franklin  sts.,  Albany. 
July  21— w29— rntf. 

=  =  ===== . 
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The  Cheapest  Family  Paper  in  the  Union ! 

THE  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER, 

PHILADALPHIA. 

Price  to  Single  Subscribers,  ONE  DOLLAE— To  Clubs 
still  less. 

Thus:  for  $5.  six  copies ;  $10,  thirteen  copies; .  $15, 
twenty  copies  20,  tiventy-seven  copies  ;  $25,  thirty-four 
copies;  $30,  forty-two  copies  ;  $35,  fifty  copies. 

It  is  a  Newspaper  for  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic,  the 
Merchant  and  Laborer. 

THE  publishers  spare  no  efforts  to  make  the  “Newspaper” 
an  instructive  as  well  as  an  entertaining  companion  for 
the  Farmer  and  his  family.  It  contains,  weekly,  about  two 
columns  of  original  articles  on  Agricultural  subjects,  and  as 
they  are  mostly  from  practical  farmers,  are  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  all  classes  of  readers.  Much  profit,  we  learn  from 
all  quarters,  has  been  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  matter  of  the  “Newspaper,”  if  bound  up  together,  would 
form  a  good  sized  book  volume,  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  year’s  subscription. 

As  a  vehicle  of  the  latest  news,  the  Newspaper  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  without  a  rival  among  lhe  weekly  Press.  It  is 
published  on  a  pair  of  mammoth  machines  capable  of  printing 
20,000  impressions  each  per  hour.  By  the  use  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  the  columns  of  the  paper  can  be  kept  open  to  the  latest 
have  for  news,  and  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  date  of  the 
paper, whereas  most  other  Family  papers  beingprinted  by  slow 
presses  go  to  press  several  days  before  the  day  of  their  date, 
thus  of  course  omitting  the  news.  To  maintain  the  excellence 
of  its  literary  department,  the  proprietors 

OFFER  $500  IN  PRIZES 

For  the  Four  Best  American  Stories  that  shall  he  furnished 


by  the  15th  of  November,  1853. 

For  the  Story  decided  to  be  the  best, . . $300 

For  the  Story  decided  to  he  the  second  best, . .  100 

For  the  Story  decided  to  he  the  next  best,  ............  60 

For  the  Story  decide  to  he  the  next  best,  . . 40 


The  merits  of  the  several  contributions  offered  will  he’ 
passed  upon  by  as  competent  a  committee  of  literary  gentle¬ 
men  as  the  publisher  can  command,  the  names  of  which 
committee  shall  be  given  to  the  public  at  the  time  of  announc¬ 
ing  the  award.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on  the  writers 
is  that  the  scene  of  the  stories  shall  be  American. 

In  case  sufficient  merit  is  not  discovered  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  offered  to  warrant  an  award,  all  the  stories  may  be 
reclaimed  by  their  authors,  hut  if  the  award  of  premiums  is 
made,  it  is  understood  that  all  the  contributions  received  shall 
belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  paper. 

The  stories  should  be  directed  under  seal  “  To  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Decision,”  care  of  publishers  of  Dollar  Newspaper, 
with  a  sealed  note  containing  the  name  of  the  story,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

AS  AN  ADDITIONAL  PREMIUM, 

The  Publishers  renew  the  offer  originally  made  by  them  to 
Post- Towns,  as  ffillrws : — 

“  That  Post-office  of  any  town  in  the  Union,  from  which 
we  shall  receive  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Dollar  Newspaper,  during  the  year  between  the  first  of  June, 
1853,  and  the  first  of  June,  1854,  (the  papers  to  be  mailed  to 
such  post-office,  or  io  subscribers  through  it,)  shall  he  entitled 
to  a  continuance  of  the  whoie  number  of  the  subscriptions, 
gratuitously,  for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for 
which  their  subscriptions  shall  have  been  paid.  The  papers 
will  he  continued  on.  ei:her  to  the  subscribes  themselves,  or 
to  the  agents  through  whom  we  way  receive  the  orders  for 
quaniities,  and  to  whom  the  package  or  packages  may  be  di¬ 
rected,  or  to  both,  if  there  should  be  both  in  the  same  town, 
as  the  case  may  he.” 

THE  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER 
Is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet  of  white  paper,  with  en¬ 
tirely  new  type,  of  fair,  full  face,  and  small  body,  by  whieh 
the  largest  amount  of  reading  may  he  crowded  into  the  small¬ 
est  space.  It  thus  presents  an  appearance  as  handsome  as 
any  other;  and  while  it  can  he  as  easily  read,  contains  as 
much  reading  mailer  as  any  of  the  largest  weekly  papers, 
though  costing  only  half  as  much. 

A.  H.  SIMMONS  &  CO.  Publishers , 

S,  W.  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  sts.,  Phila. 

July  21 — w&mlt* 


Grey  Chittagong  Fowls. 

PURE  blooded  Chittagong  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale,  by 
W.  BARNES,  Bristol,  Conn. 

April  6 — m3t* 


SUFFOLK 
and 

Essex  Pigs, 

Suffolk. 

lURE  BRED,  for  sale  by 
July  22— m3t 


Improved  Essex. 
B.  F.  KEYES, 
Dedham,  Mass. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL'’  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  Stales,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  &  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
—also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugai  .Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYIIER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudretie,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers  Jan  1,  1853 — m&wtf  ' 


Manures. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2|  to  2|  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25' 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

'POTASH,  3j  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL.  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2|  to  2}  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2*  cenls  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  25 
Cliff-street,  New-York.  "LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 
Feb.  1— ctf. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns.' 

CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS— of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of npprovedkinds. 

CORN  S HELLERS— for  hand  and  horse  power. 

VEGETABLE' BOILERS— of  Moil's  and  Bent’s  patterns. 

GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 

BRICK  MACHINES— of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 

WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prbuty  &  Mears,  Cefitre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS— Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  &  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1 — tf. 


Devon  Bull  Red  Rover  for  Sale. 

EED  ROVER  is  a  full  blooded  North  Devon  Bull,  bred  by 
Geo.  Patterson  of  Maryland  ;  was  sired  by  his  superior  im¬ 
ported  hull  Eclipse.  His  dam  was  “Venus,”  an  imported 
cow  of  Geo.  Patterson’s,  sired  by  Lord  Leicester’s  bull  An- 
chisis.  Red  Rover  was  calved  J une  28th,  1844,  and  has  taken 
the  following  premiums : 

The  1st  premium  at  Poughkeepsie,  as  the  best  bull  calf 
The  1st  “  at  the  American  Institute  the  same  year. 

The  1st  “  as  the  best  1  yr.  old,  2  yr.  old,  3  yr.  old. 

The  1st  “  at  the  N.  V.  State  fair  in  1847. 

The  1st  “  at  the  Hartford  Co  show  in  1849. 

THOMAS  GOULD. 

July  1— m3t.  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Devon  Cows, 


HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb,  1— mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


Suffolk  Figs, 


OF  pure  blood,  tor  sale  ny  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb.  1 — mly.  Braintree,  Mass. 


To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  low,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrolled  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $400. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1653. — mtf. 


Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

4f  inch  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feel. 

3%  “  “  $15  “ 

2i  “  “  $12 

Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $12 

Horse  Shoe  Hand  Tile,  8  inches  calibre,  for  drains  around 
dwellings,  at  $8  per  100  feet.  Sole  Tile,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet— 9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements — 9  and  6  inch  square 
Bakers’  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany7,  Ap.il  14.  1853 — 16 — 13t — cCm. 

Atkins’  Seif-Raking  Reaper. 


THIS  machine  is  now  offered  to  the  public  and  warranted 
to  be  a  good  self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  good  mower,  but  not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in 
grass  (though  it  soon  will  be)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal 
to  a  machine  made  mainly  or  wholly  to  mow. 

The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel  and  very  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  every  farmer  who 
has  seen  it  in  the  harvest  field,  says  it  performs  the  raking 
better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 

Price  of  machines  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  be 
paid  on  giving  the  order,  $50  upon  successful  trial,  and  $50 
in  note  payable  1st  December. 

The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and  warranted. 
DCF"  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paid  ap¬ 
plications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT. 

“  Prairie  Farmer  ”  Warehouse  Chicago. 
June,  1853. — 25— wl3. — m3t. 


A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

PLEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  1£ 
miles  from  Lee  .station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  218  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  &c.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry7  trees,  Sc c.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  1£  miles  distant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm.  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  chest  nut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years..  Price  $10  per  acre  ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  m  two  y7ears.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel  Whedon,  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  lurther  information,  address 

A.  &  O,  WHEDON. 

March  18— w2— mtf.  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


Fancy  Lop-Eared  Rabbits. 

T  HAVE  now  about 
X  ready  for  delivery7,  a 
few  pairs  of  fine  English 
Fancy  Lop-eared  Rabbits, 
from  stock  imported  by 
me  directly7  from  London 
and  Dublin.  Gentlemen, 
or  amateurs,  desirous  of 
obtaining  fine  young  stock 
purely  Dreci,  can  address  GEO.  P.  BURNHAM, 

June.  1853 — w3t— m3t.  Box  22,  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine-article,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  (or  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7 — 14 — It — mtf.  „ 

Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 


HPIIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  ancf  fifty  acres 
1  of  land, being  a  part  ofhis  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  ihe  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of'hemlock  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  property  will  be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1— tf.  Ferrishurgli,  Addison  co.,  Vt. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 


DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER— PITTS’ 


CORN  AND  COB  A1  ILL  Sc c. 

I  HEREBY  give  notice,  that  since  the  extension  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  right  on  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
.grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  ha-  e  per¬ 
manently  located,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States.  This  Power  is 
warranted  to  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  much  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  by  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

It  was  put  on  trial  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1852,  where 
it  received  the  New- York  Stale  Agricultural  Society’s  first 
premium  •  ‘for  the  best  Horse  Power  for  general  purposes.” 

The  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of  ihe  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  be  purchased  at  any 
other  shop,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  to  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  hold  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  to  me  by  lelters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  I  am  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
April  14 — 16 — lam — c6m 
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Hickok’s  Patent  Improved  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

WE  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  of  this  Mill  and 
Press  in  the  city  of  New- York.  This  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  mill  now  in  use.  Catalogues,  with  description  and 
drawing,  will  be  forwarded  by  addressing  us,  post-paid. — 
Price  $10.  LONGETT  &  GRIPPING, 

July  22 — 30 — 8t — m2t  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-Yorlr. 

Important  to  Breeders  of  Stock. 
rIMIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  two  thorough  bred  Short- 
1,.  Horn  Durham  bull-calves — one  20  months  old,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  roan  cclor,  splendid  proportions,  a  descendant  of  the  much 
celebrated  “  Belted  Will,'n  of  England;  the  other  about  two 
months  old — white,  of  unequalled  symmetry  and  Beauty,  and 
is  also  a  descendant  of  Belted  Will  ” — his  dam  was  got  by 
“  Bellviile,”  the  champion  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  was  imported  to  i his  province  in  1851,  and  the  first  of 
Mr.  Hoppers’  celebrated  herd  ever  brought  into  Canada: — 
Also,  two  other  calves,  of  the  same  unequalled  breeding,  three 
weeks  old.  Satisfactory  certificates  of  pedigree  will  be 
furnished.  For  further  particulars,  application  may  be  made 
to  RALPH  WADE,  Spring  Cottage, 

July  7, 1S53. — wit — m2t.  near  Port  Hope,  Canada  West. 


Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

HICKOK’S  Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  following  premiums  in  1852,  viz : — A  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New-York. 
Diploma  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  First  pre¬ 
miums  at.  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  and  at  the  Columbia  and 
Rensselaer  county  Fairs,  and  a  diploma  at  the  Westchester 
County  Fair. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
See  page  23  of  this  paper,  for  engraving,  Ac.  Price  $10. 
Manufactured  by  W.  O.  IIICKOK, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sold  by  LONGETT  A  GRIFFING,  25  Cliff-st.,  N.  Y. 
EMERY  &  CO.,  Albany. 

DANA  BROTHERS,  Utica. 

PROUTY  A  CHEW,  Geneva. 

HIGGINS  A  CALKINS,  Castile,  Wyoming  County. 
C.  E.  YOUNG,  Main-st.,  Buffalo. 

O.  GREGORY,  Binghamton. 

CHARLES  ASHLEY,  Ogdensburg. 

D.  LANDRETH,  Philadelphia. 

July  14— w3m— m3t. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

A  Journal  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  Fireside. 

THE  Country  Gentleman  has  a  four-fold  purpose — 1. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  Farmer,  by  furnishing 
him  the  most  approved  method  of  cultivating  all  his  crops 
and  of  keeping  his  farm  in  a  continually  improving  condition, 
together  with  the  best  mode  of  breeding  and  rearing  all 
the  Domestic  Animals.  The  Farm  Department  is  intended 
to  be  a  reliable  record  of  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  contain  suggestions  for 
Farm  management  and  economy. — 2.  To  be  a  complete 
manual  for  the  Gardener  and  Fruit  Grower,  and  to  give 
safe  and  specific  directions  for  the  culture  of  Garden 
Vegetables,  and  also  info-mation  with  regard  to  the 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Plants,  suited  to  the 
various  seclions  of  the  country. — 3.  To  supply  the  Fireside 
with  a  variety  of  instructive-  and  entertaining  reading  of  a 
high  order,  and  yet  suited  to  the  capacity  of  every  reader, 
to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  Home  Improvement  and  a  love  for  Home  Virtues. — 
4.  To  presen4  a  careful,  concise  and  impartial  Record  of 
the  Times,  containing  all  the  important  events  of  the  day 
and  signs  of  the  times,  and  thus  to  lay  before  country  resi¬ 
dents  a  brief  and  connected  history  of  all  the  leading  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Social,  Educational  and  Political  World.  In 
connection'  with  this  department,  a  weekly  synopsis  of  the 
Produce  Market,  compiled  expressly  for  the  paper  by  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business,  will  be  given, 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  every  farmer  who  has  produce 
to  sell. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  make  the  paper 
attractive  and  elegant  in  its  typography  and  illustrations, 
choice  and  select  in  its  contents — to  make  it  indispensable  to 
the  Farmer,  and  desirableto  everyone  who  has  a  rod  of 
ground  cultivate,  or  a  home  to  beautify — and  by  devoting 
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False  and  Genuine  Teachings  of  Science. 

!T  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  past,  and  in¬ 
deed  at  its  commencement,  the  Cultivator  adopted 
“Science  with  Practice  ”  as  its  motto,  and  the  same 
guiding  principle  has  been  maintained  by  the  Coun¬ 
try  G  entleman,  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence. 
Actual  experiment  has  been  assumed  as  the  great  and 
only  test  of  the  accuracy  of  all  theoretical  propositions. 
The  real  value  of  any  proposed  mode  of  culture,  can 
be  fully  known  only  as  its  results  are  determined  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice.  A  chemist,  for  example,  compounds  a 
new  manure  from  theoretical  reasoning,  which  he  is 
confident  will  exceed  all  other  manures;  but  after 
actual  and  repeated  trial,  it  proves  a  perfect  failure. 
Now,  which  is  to  be  the  standard  for  determining  its 
efficacy,  the  theory,  or  the  practice?  Can  scientific 
reasoning  satisfy  even  a  scientific  farmer,  that  this  ar¬ 
tificial  manure  exerts  a  highly  fertilizing  influence  on 
his  wheat-field,  when  actual  trial  and  accurate  mea¬ 
surement  directly  contradict  such  reasoning,  and  show 
that  the  difference  of  a  single  bushel  per  acre  is  never 
made  by  its  application?  Every  man,  learned  and 
unlearned,  professor  and  ditch-digger,  will  say  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  that  the  experiment  itself,  the  amount  of  the 
crop  yielded,  is  th q  final  test. 

Let  no  one  answer  that  this  is  not  an  admissible  in¬ 
stance,  for  the  fact  is  well  known  that  a  case  not  un¬ 
like  this  really  occurred  in  Europe  but  a  few  years  since, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  eminent  physiological 
chemist  of  the  day.  It  is  true,  that  after  learning  much 
since  that  occurrence,  through  the  teachings  of  practi¬ 
cal  cultivation,  scientific  men  can  now  point  out  the 
theoretical  fallacy  in  making  the  compound;  but  this 
is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  po¬ 
sition  we  have  always  maintained,  that  science  must 
be  combined  with  practice  if  we  would  reap  its  full 
benefit,  and  be  able  to  apply  its  theories  correctly. 

There  are  interesting  cases  where  some  of  the  truths 
of  science  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  practice,  by 
previous  calculation,  with  the  unerring  precision  of  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  with  me¬ 
chanical  philosophy.  The  architect  or  engineer  deter¬ 
mines  beforehand  the  form  of  his  structure  best  fitted  to 
resist  the  greatest  pressure  ;  or  he  may  determine  the 
precise  thickness  of  his  wooden  beams  or  iron  shafts,  to 


render  his  building  or  bridge  safe  from  the  danger  of 
rupture  and  falling,  without  first  trying  the  experiment 
of  allowing  his  costly  edifice  to  tumble  down,  till  he 
sees  what  its  parts  will  bear.  So  also  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  to  the  mixing  of  medicines,  to  bleach¬ 
ing,  and  in  many  manufactures,  where  single  combina¬ 
tions  take  place,  and  where  all  the  minerals  are  entirely 
at  the  operator’s  control,  he  may  know  in  advance  just 
what  to  expect.  But  in  the  growth  of  plants,  where 
the  relations  between  the  numerous  chemical  substances 
in  the  soil,  and  the  many  proximate  elements  of  vege¬ 
tables,  are  incomparably  more  intricate ;  where  the 
combinations,  instead  of  being  rapidly  formed  right 
under  the  eye  of  the  chemist,  are  the  imperceptible 
work  of  whole  months,  and  in  so  dark  and  concealed  a 
manner  that  the  keenest  microscope  can  detect  nothing 
of  them ;  and  where,  in  addition  to  all  this,  these  very 
complex  and  minute  processes  are  greatly  influenced 
and  sometimes  even  arrested  by  the  external  action  of 
moisture  and  other  causes  in  the  changes  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  investigation  of  soils  becomes  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  most  commonly  of  much  uncertainty.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  eminent  chemists  are  at  this  day 
disputing  on  the  operation  of  some  of  the  most  common 
mineral  manures. 

It  must  be  ob.vious,  therefore,  that  to  obtain  much 
practical  benefit  from  the  analysis  of  soils,  everything 
must  be  thoroughly  established  by  long,  accurate,  and 
repeated  experiment.  Yet,  superadded  to  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  just  mentioned,  is  still  another  of  a  most  serious 
character, — the  extreme  minuteness  of  proportion  of 
some  important  constituents.  For  example,  phosphate 
ojf  lime  is  known  to  be  of  great  and  essential  import¬ 
ance  to  the  wheat  crop ;  yet  so  imperfect  are  the  means 
for  its  detection  in  soil  where  but  a  ten- thousandth  ex¬ 
ists,  that  an  eminent  analyst  did  not  even  discover  a 
trace  in  the  most  fertile  wheat  soil  of  America,  by  or¬ 
dinary  means.  Again,  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  the  soil,  has,  in 
more  cases  than  one,  doubled  the  clover  crop;  and 
other  ingredients  in  like  proportion  have  produced 
striking  effects  ;  yet  what  chemist  in  an  ordinary  analy¬ 
sis,  merely  for  a  farmer’s  common  practice,  would  be 
likely  to  point  out  the  presence  and  quantity  of  these  im¬ 
portant  but  hidden  substances,  so  that  he  might  shape 
his  management  with  confidence  accordingly  ?  What- 
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ever  future  skill  may  develop,  it  would  be  folly  to  re¬ 
commend  such  analysis  as  an  infallible  guide  at  the 
present  day. 

And  yet  we  are  told  in  a  late  number  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  periodical,  of  high  pretensions  to  scientific  infalli¬ 
bility,  (the  “Working  .Farmer”)  in  some  two  columns 
of  argument  or  assertion,  that  the  analysis  of  soils  is  a 
reliable  guide,  “within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent 
farmer,”  and  that  in  no  instance  can  be  found  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  “well  ascertained  chemical  knowledge,”  in  this 
particular. 

Independently  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring 
minute  and  reliable  analyses  for  ordinary  farming,  and 
throwing  out  of  the  question  that  the  greatest  chemists 
are  now  disputing  about  the  utility  and  action  of  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  certainly 
very  difficult  for  common  farmers  to  decide  when  doctors 
disagree, — independently  of  all  these  difficulties,  there 
are  many  other  controlling  causes  which  may  operate, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  caution  at  least,  in  reccom- 
mending  these  things  for  general  adoption.  We  have 
been  assured,  for  instance,  by  a  thorough  scientific  and 
practical  farmer,  that  he  has  found  by  thoroughly 
grinding  his  stable  manure  to  powder ,  when  applied 
to  his  clay  soil,  and  then  thoroughly  grinding  it  into 
the  soil,  he  gets  about  five  times  as  much  benefit  from 
it,  as  by  its  ordinary  application.  So,  likewise,  it  has 
been  found  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  western  soils 
in  the  United  States,  were  composed  essentially,  so  far 
as  analysis  could  discover,  of  the  same  ingredients  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  as  some  quite  sterile  soils 
in  Massachusetts — the  only  difference  being  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  fineness  of  pulverization  possessed  by  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  former.  Again,  the  degree  of  moisture  has 
a  most  important  influence  in  addition  to  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  causes,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  soils 
which  for  a  time  have  produced  almost  nothing  valua¬ 
ble,  when  thoroughly  underdrained,  have  become  emi¬ 
nently  productive.  These,  and  other  similar  reasons, 
are  sufficient  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  fact  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  this  paper  by  John  Johnston,  a  very 
intelligent  and  skillful  farmer,  that  a  wheat  soil  on  his 
farm,  of  extraordinary  fertility,  was  pronounced  sterile 
by  a  distinguished  chemist  who  analysed  it. 

Now,  no  one  will  infer  that  we  oppose  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  to  farming  in  any  particular,  even  in 
the  analysis  of  soils  ;  but  that  we  urge  its  application 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  promises  substantial  bene¬ 
fit,  and  more  especialty  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
failure,  disappointment,  and  disgust,  which  must  inevi¬ 
tably  result  from  the  false  and  superficial  teachings  we 
have  just  pointed  out.  The  detection  of  counterfeit 
notes  can  be  no  injury  to  the  genuine  bank  ;  the  true 
interests  of  science  are  advanced  by  stripping  delusive 
pretensions  of  their  counterfeit  colors. 

The  hasty  and  superficial  way  in  which  opinions  are 
adopted,  by  first  seeing  a  little,  and  then  presuming  a 
great  deal,  and  finally  jumping  to  the  conclusion,  has 
long  been  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
J.  J.  Mapes  says,  in  his  Working  Farmer,  in  speaking 
of  the  benefit  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  “  we  assert  without 


the  fear  of  honest  refutation,  that  after  an  experiment 
of  some  years,  and  a  practice  on  many  himderd  farms, 
we  know  of  no  exception,”  &e. — yet  he  nowhere  gives 
us  the  results  of  those  analyses  "in  connection  with  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  fertilizers,  and  the  amount  of 
crops  before  and  after  the  treatment.  Such  reports 
would  be  of  some  real  value — they  would  furnish  the 
details  of  practice  in  connection  with  the  suggestions 
of  science.  We  have  had  too  much  of  indefinite  as¬ 
sertion — and  merely  saying  that  certain  processes  have 
proved  beneficial,  without  showing  the  amount,  or  with¬ 
out  informing  the  public  at  all  whether  the  whole  sup¬ 
posed  increase  was  not  entirely  from  guess  work,  furnish¬ 
ing  nothing  satisfactory  to  those  accustomed  to  form 
opinions  from  the  demonstration  of  facts. 

There  are,  however,  many  ways  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  applied  with  considerable  certainty 
in  agriculture.  Among  these  we  may  name  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  principles  in  the  construction  of 
farm  implements  and  machines ;  of  hydraulics,  in  irri¬ 
gation,  draining,  &c.;  besides  the  numberless  cases  which 
are  constantly  occurring  in  daily  practice,  where  most 
valuable  assistance  may  be  rendered.  Great  benefit 
has  already  been  received  from  the  analysis  of  manures, 
where  fertilizing  constituents  are  in  a  concentrated  form, 
and  useful  suggestions  are  obtained  from  the  analysis 
of  plants.  Science  has  rendered  a  most  important  ser¬ 
vice,  by  explaining  and  enforcing  the  reason  of  some  of 
the  best  modem  practices,  previously  established  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Rotation,  subsoiling,  underdr-aining,  and  most 
of  the  operations  of  modern  improved  agriculture,  are 
indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  teachings  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  science  has  since  thrown  its  light  upon  them, 
and  shown  the  reason  of  their  value.  And  as  a  sug- 
gester  and  guiding  light ,  it  will  be  looked  to  in  all 
coming  time  as  a  valuable  auxiliary ;  but  the  chemist 
who  shall  undertake  to  sit  in  his  laboratory,  and  with¬ 
out  practice  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  field,  is  like  the 
man  who  would  attempt  to  run  a  locomotive  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  rail — he  only  shows  that  "he  has  not  yet  crossed  the 
threshold  to  true  agricultural  science. 


Starving  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty. 

The  man  who  should  starve  himself  with  a  thou 
sand  bushels  of  wheat  in  his  granary,  or  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  of  potatoes  in  his  cellar,  because  he  knew 
not  how  to  cook  or  convert  them  to  food,  would  not  com¬ 
mit  a  greater  act  of  folly  than  some  of  our  land-owners, 
who  possess  vast  means  of  fertilizing  their  fields,  which 
they  never  apply.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  pointed 
remark  ofL.  Clift,  in  his  address  before  the  Windham 
County  Ag.  Soc,  that  “  most  men  own  a  second  farm , 
beneath  their  present  surface ,  which  has  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  plow”  We  once  knew  a  wealthy 
man,  who  had  a  fine  farm  in  one  of  the  best  counties 
of  Western  New- York,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  on 
a  bad  system  for  many  years,  until  some  of  the  finest 
fields  were  reputed  to  be  nearly  worn  out,  and  yielded 
poor  or  at  best  very  uncertain  crops.  His  land  had 
usually  been  plowed  about  four  inches  deep,  but  occa- 
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sionally  “subsoiled,”  as  the  owner  termed  it,  to  six 
inches.  A  part  of  it  fell  into  new  hands,  and  it  was 
immediately  turned  over  to  a  depth  of  eleven  to  twelve 
inches  by  means  of  three  yoke  of  oxen  attached  to  a 
Michigan  or  double  mould-board  plow.  An  entirely 
new  material  was  turned  up  to  the  light  of  day,  consist¬ 
ing  in  part  of  the  fertilizing  calcareous  subsoil,  and 
in  part  of  rotten  leaves,  decayed  roots  and  black  mold, 
which  had  never  been  reached  before,  presenting  all 
the  appearances  of  newly  cleared  land,  and  giving  im¬ 
mediately  a  heavy  growth  in  crops.  In  a  neighboring 
county,  an  extensive  and  intelligent  farmer  assured 
us,  that  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  his  subsoil  that  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  favor  could  he  have  six  inches  of 
the  upper  soil  completely  carried  off  from  his  lands. 
Yet  he  never  plows  more  than  half  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
does  not  subsoil  or  trench-plow,  because  he  “  cannot 
afford  it.”  In  some  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  state, 
the  soil  is  a  light  sand,  which  suffers  drouth  and  steri¬ 
lity  from  a  want  of  elay  and  marl.  Now  it  happens 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  light  and  thin  soil  is  under¬ 
laid  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  with  a  strong  calcare¬ 
ous  loam,  which  might,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  be 
thrown  up  from  pits  and  spread  in  large  quantities 
over  the  surface ;  and  in  some  places  it  may  be  reached 
even  by  subsoiling  and  trench-plowing.  One  farmer 
accidentally  discovered  this  subterranean  bed  of  ferti¬ 
lity,  by  spreading  broadcast  from  a  ditch  for  a  few 
yards  on  each  side,  the  earth  taken  from  the  digging. 
In  an  unfavorable  season,  when  the  rest  of  the  field 
produced  only  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  land 
adjoining  the  ditch,  which  had  been  dressed  with  the 
subsoil,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
Yet, 'to  this  day,  the  owner  of  the  farm  suffers  this  fer¬ 
tilizing  subsoil  to  remain  untouched  and  unreaehed.  In 
other  instances,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  peat  and  of 
marl,  lying  just  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  with 
the  adjacent  uplands  starving  for  their  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence,  which,  if  not  as  great  as  that  of  yard  manure,  is 
at  least  much  more  permanent. 

A  late  English  agricultural  journal,  gives  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  great  benefit  derived  from  using  the  material 
of  the  subsoil : — ■ 

We  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  at  this  moment  a  case 
where  a  farm  of  moory  land,  but  not  high-lying,  was 
purchased,  including  an  excellent  house,  for  about  fif 
teen  pounds  per  acre.  The  soil  was  a  white,  gritty 
sand,  full  of  land  springs ;  the  surface  had  once  been 
peat,  but  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry  had  induced  them 
to  pare  off  the  peat  from  a  great  part  of  it,  and  thus  it 
was  left  barren  white  sand  to  the  top.  Furze  and 
rushes,  with  a  little  heath,  was  almost  the  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land.  The  owner  drained,  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre,  aud  clayed 
the  whole,  by  digging  ponds,  at  the  rate  of  200  loads 
per  acre,  or  about  five  pounds  more,  and  then  sowed 
tumeps  and  seeds,  followed  by  wheat.  The  result  was 
most  successful,  and  the  farm  is  now  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  let,  we  should  say,  for  20s.  per  acre,  Wre  do 
not  happen  to  know  the  exact  rental,  but  it  strikes  us 
as  being  the  probable  amount.  But  more ;  the  fences 
had  been  planted  and  died.  The  owner  immediately 
renewed  them  by  re-planting,  manuring  the  quicksets 
with  clay.  They  grew  amazingly,  and  are  now  re¬ 
markably  healthy  and  good  fences. 

Mr.  Gould’s  experience  with  sixty  acres  of  light 


moorland,  as  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society ,  bear 
strongly  upon  the  point.  He  took  the  waste  on  a  lease, 
pared  and  burned,  and,  in  sinking  a  well,  happened  to 
take  out  some  clay,  which  he  carted  into  his  eleven 
acre  enclosure.  The  result  was  that  his  subsequent 
crop  of  oats  showed  a  produce  of  50  bushels  per  acre, 
and  his  unclayed  not  more  than  30  bushels.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  grass  or  clover  on  the  clayed  part  was  excel¬ 
lent,  while  not  a  plant  grew  on  the  unclayed.  He  then 
clayed  the  whole  of  the  60  acres  at  intervals,  and  in  16 
years  had  applied  80  loads  per  acre — twice,  forty — and 
the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  the  whole,  being 
rendered  capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  com,  tur- 
neps,  and  grass,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  four-course 
system. 

It  is  not  every  subsoil,  we  readily  admit,  that  pos¬ 
sesses  the  remarkable  qualities  of  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  no  one  should  think  of  rushing 
blindly  into  an  extensive  experiment,  before  he  has 
tested  its  probable  value  on  a  small  scale.  It  should 
not,  however,  he  forgotten,  that  many  subsoils  which 
at  first  present  every  appearance  of  sterility,  are  often 
so  improved  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by  pulverization, 
and  by  mixture  with  the  surface  mold,  as  ultimately 
to  become  very  productive. 

Position  of  Side-hill  Drains. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  parallel  drains  on  hill  sides,  the  practice 
being  common  in  some  places  of  laying  the  channels 
sideways  with  the  hill,  with  hut  little  fall  or  current, 
instead  of  putting  them  directly  up-hill  so  as  to  give  a 
rapid  descent. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  a  drain  cut  side- 
wise  will  prove  of  great  value.  If,  for  example,  a  po¬ 
rous  or  gravelly  hill  (A,  fig.  1,)  rest  on  a  water-tight 
hard-pan  surface,  (B,)  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
hill  will  immediately  pass  through  the  soil  till  it 


reaches  the  hard-pan,  over  which  it  will  flow  until  it 
“  crops  out  ”  at  the  surface  and  forms  the  marsh  or  wet 
ground  at  0.  A  ditch  cut  at  D,  parallel  with  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  having  a  slight  descent,  will  cut  off 
these  under-ground  channels  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

But  it  more  commonly  happens,  in  modern  tile¬ 
draining,  that  a  large,  moderately  sloping,  and  nearly 
uniform  surface,  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  surplus  water, 
a  large  portion  of  which  descends  directly  from  the 
clouds,  and  another  portion  flows  down  from  higher 
land  through  the  plowed  soil,  resting  at  a  nearly  uni¬ 
form  depth  upon  a  harder  and  more  impervious  subsoil, 
(fig.  2.)  Now,  if  the  drains  are  located  sidewise  with 
the  hill,  the  descent  will  he  so  small  that  the  water 
will  not  flow  off  freely,  but  will  fill  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ditch,  and  consequently  a  large  part,  instead 
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of  flowing  in  the  channel  intended  for  it,  will  take  the 
shortest  cut  of  escaping  through  every  crevice  of  the  soil 
directly  down  the  hill,  thus  actually  irrigating  or  filling 
with  water  the  soil  immediately  below  the  ditch,  (fig. 
3.)  This  will  be  undoubtedly  the  case  if  the  soil  and 


subsoil  be  in  any  degree  of  a  porous  nature,  and  the 
only  exception  occurs  where  the  hard-pan  beneath  is 
perfectly  water-tight,  as  in  the  case  exhibited  by  fig.  1. 

Modem  experience  has  therefore  proved  the  method 
of  laying  the  drains  directly  up  hill,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  as  decidedly  the  best.  The  water  having  a  ra¬ 
pid  descent,  will  be  immediately  carried  off  thoroughly 
and  completely ;  much  smaller  tiles  will  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  and  no  water,  after  it  has  passed  into 
the  drain,  can  possibly  enter  the  soil  again  below. 
Hence  in  draining  a  swale,  or  any  portion  of  land  lying 
between  ridges,  a  single  main  ditch  should  be  first  cut 
along  the  bottom  or  lowest  part,  and  the  parallel  se¬ 
condary  drains  should  then  be  so  laid  as  to  enter  it 


“  And  where  will  you  find  such  horses  and  such  men?’ 
—the  English  horses,  even  at  that  day,  standing  pre¬ 
eminent  for  excellence. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  own  countrymen  are 
just  beginning  to  inquire  into  improved  modes  for  ma¬ 
nufacturing  this  same  Scotch  bread,  in  a  form  suited 
for  genteel  people,  chemists  having  discovered  that  the 
farina  of  the  oat  supplies  more  nourishment  of  the 
muscles,  bone,  and  blood  of  man,  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  substance.  The  London  Farmer’s  Magazine 
states  that  a  new  process  has  been  adopted  for  prepar¬ 
ing  flour  from  oats,  as  white  as  that  from  wheat.  It 
is  secured  by  patent,  and  consists  essentially  of  first 
kiln-drying  the  grain,  then  separating  the  husk,  and 
afterwards  grinding  it  into  flour.  Experiments  ap¬ 
pear  as  yet  to  be  too  limited  to  judge  of  its  value  for 
gereral  use,  but  it  is  said  that  specimens  already  pre¬ 
pared  may  be  used  for  gruel,  for  the  preparation  of  arrow- 
root,  puddings  of  the  lightest  and  finest  quality,  pan¬ 
cakes,  tapioca,  &e.,  and  one  experimenter  states  that 
“  for  puddings  it  is  much  superior  to  arrow-root,  sago, 
and  all  such  farinas.”  The  correspondent  of  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Magazine  informs  us  that  specimens  of  this  flour, 
“  were  received  on  May  12,  and  the  following  day,  a 
pudding,  according  to  the  given  direction,  was  made 
with  two  tablc-sjpoonfuls  of  the  flour.  It  was  sufficient 
for  five  persons — thus  proving  the  fact  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  being  requisite  for  the  purpose.” 

Could  not  some  of  our  smart  countrymen — of  corn¬ 
starch  and  meat-biscuit  invention, — take  hold  of  this 
oat-flour  business,  and  make  something  out  of  it  ? 

Cattle  Gnawing  Bones. 


(Fig.  4.) 


nearly  at  right  angles.  Fig.  4  represents  the  course 
which  the  minute  streams  of  water  take  through  the 
soil  while  flowing  towards  these  parallel  drains,  the  de¬ 
scent  for  these  streams  being  nearly  as  steep  and  rapid 
as  if  they  flowed  into  horizontal  drains,  cut  along  the 
hill-sids,  at  the  same  time  that  the  direct  drains  pos¬ 
sess  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  those  cut  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  direction. 

✓ 

Oat  Bread. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  once  asked  for  a 
definition  of  the  word  “oats,”  when  he  replied,  by  in¬ 
tending  a  slur  upon  the  object  of  his  prejudice,  Scotland, 
a  — “It  is  a  grain  on  which  horses  are  fed  in  England, 
bi  and  men  in  Scotland  !”  A  Scotchman  present  proved 
n  quite  a  match  for  the  Doctor  by  instantly  replying, 


Mr.  Editor — I  wish  to  inquire  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  numerous  subscribers,  can  tell  me  why  it  is  that 
my  cows  and  other  cattle  have  a  liking  to  chew  old 
bones  that  they  find  in  the  fields,  that  they  will  stand 
for  hours  and  chew  them  ;  they  will  even  leave  their  salt 
many  times  for  this  purpose.  Please  answer  through 
the  Cultivator.  Vixen.  May  Flower ,  April,  1853. 

We  can  give  no  other  reason  than  the  appetite  they 
acquire  for  some  peculiar  flavor  possessed  by  the  bones,  I 
or  by  the  small  remaining  portions  of  muscle  and  gela¬ 
tine  which  remains  upon  them.  Animals  sometimes 
show  nearly  as  strong  an  appetite  for  certain  substances, 
as  some  men  do  for  tobacco.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
practice  of  chewing  bones,  arises  from  a  natural  instinct 
for  phosphate  of  lime  in  such  animals  as  do  not  get  a 
sufficiency  of  this  ingredient  in  their  food,  especially 
in  those  which  are  confined  to  old  pastures  which  have 
exhausted  the  soil  of  its  phosphate.  This  strikes  us  as 
exceedingly  improbable,  for  to  say  nothing  about  the 
extraordinary  analytical  discrimination  which  this 
would  evince,  throwing  in  the  back-ground  the  most 
delicate  tests  of  the  longest-headed  professors,  it  so 
happens  that  the  animal’s  teeth  usually  make  no  im¬ 
pression  whatever  upon  the  hard  bone,  and  only  get 
small  portions  of  the  more  soluble  gelatine,  &c.  .  To 
test  this  matter,  observe  whether  cows  will  continue  their 
liking  for  bones,  after  small  portions  of  bone-dust  or  dis- 
solved  bones  have  been  mixed  regularly  with  their  food.  (G 
We  have  known  some  animals,  and  colts  more  espe_  ft 
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daily,  to  hare  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  chew 
leather,  yet  we  never  could  discover  that  such  animals 
possessed  any  idiosyncracy,  but  merely  a  depraved 
appetite.  Some  horses  have  a  strange  propensity  to 
gnaw  wood  whenever  they  can  lay  their  teeth  upon  it, 
without  any  particular  object  or  reason. 

Drouth,  Irrigation,  and  Liquid  Manuring. 

The  recent  extraordinary  drouth,  which  prevailed  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  very  naturally  leads  to 
the  inquiry  for  remedies  to  prevent  the  disasters  usu¬ 
ally  incident  to  such  occurrences.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all  growing  crops,  are,  on 
an  average,  simply  water,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  vegetable  growth  should  be  either  entirely 
suspended  or  else  greatly  retarded,  and  that  in  some  in 
stances  even  the  death  of  smaller  crops  should  occur, when 
the  supply  of  this  very  important  element  is  entirely  cut 
off.  Not  only  is  the  supply  withheld,  but  all  the  riches  of 
the  soil  are  as  effectually  locked  up  as'in  a  case  of  iron, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  dissolve  its  fertilizing  portions, 
and  to  convey  them  to  the  vessels  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Hales 
found  that  during  a  dry  season  a  bunch  of  green  grass 
placed  under  a  bell  glass,  perspired  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  in  two  minutes  the  condensed  moisture  to  run 
down  its  sides.  No  wonder  then,  that  meadows  and 
pastures,  which  in  order  to  flourish,  must  continue  to 
throw  off  moisture  thus  rapidly,  now  that  they  can  get 
nothing  to  supply  the  demand,  should  look  as  parched 
and  suffering  as  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  in  the  center  of 
an  African  desert. 

As  for  remedies,  the  first  and  great  leading  one,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  localities,  is  deepening  the  soil.  This 
operates  beneficially  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  permitting 
greater  strength  and  vigor  to  the  plants,  so  that  they 
are  not  easily  affected  by  changes  from  wet  to  dry  ;  and 
secondly,  by  making  the  reservoir  of  water — the  sponge 
— which  is  to  receive  and  retain  the  showers  when  they 
fall,  deeper  and  consequently  more  capacious,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  exhausted  by  seasons  of  drouth.  A  soil  only 
four  inches  deep,  with  a  hard-pan  bottom,  moist  soon 
have  its  moisture  dissipated  when  the  sun’s  rays  pour 
down  upon  it  day  after  day  for  a  month,  or  when  the 
plants  which  cover  its  surface  are  continually  for  that 
period  pumping  the  water  out  of  its  shallow  bed  and 
sending  it  off  through  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  insensi¬ 
ble  vapor  into  the  air.  But  where  the  soil  has  been 
made  deep  by  trench  and  subsoil  plowing,  a  much  longer 
time  is  required  to  exhaust  this  deeper  reservoir  of  its 
water  which  the  plants  obtain  by  means  of  the  long 
roots  they  send  down,  or  by  the  capillary  absorption  of 
the  upper  portions  from  the  moister  stratum  below,  and 
which  process  a  mellow  soil  always  greatly  facilitates. 
This  remedy,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  now ,  but  is 
only  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  improved  farming. 

Other  remedies,-  less  universal  in  their  application, 
but  of  great  efficiency,  where  applicable,  are  irrigation, 
in  its  strict  meaning,  and  liquid  manuring.  It  is  only 
in  some  particular  localities  that  water  is  at  command, 
which  may  be  conveyed  by  channels  upon  the  land ; 
and  to  gardens  and  limited  spaces,  it  may  be  applied 


to  great  advantage.  European  gardeners,  in  a  much 
moister  climate  than  ours,  find  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  from  a  constant  application  of  water  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  have  been  a  few  examples  here 
where  the  admission  of  water  between  the  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  other  garden  crops,  has  produced  surprising 
results. 

Liquid  manuring  appears  to  be  more  particularly 
applicable  to  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  cities.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted  by  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  enriching  substances  which  are  annually  carried 
off  and  wasted  in  sewers.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  city  of  London  affords  enough  in  this  way  to  impart 
the  highest  degree  of  fertilty  to  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  ;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  calculation  New 
York  would  fertilize  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres. 
The  most  surprising  effects  have  lately  been  obtained 
from  liquid  manure  in  England,  far  exceeding  those 
from  any  other  enriching  application.  The  reason  is 
obvious — -the  manure  is  hot  only  reduced  to  the  finest 
degree  of  division,  but  the  water  which  holds  it  carries 
it  through  all  parts  of  a  porous  soil,  and  forms  a  more 
perfect  intermixture  than  could  be  effected  by  any  other 
means  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  performs  an¬ 
other  most  important  office',  namely,  supplying  the 
growing  plant  with  the  amount  of  moisture  which  it  so 
largely  needs. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  highly  diluted  mixture 
of  water  and  manure  is  the  most  perfect  state  in  which 
to  apply  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  sewage  water,  this  mix¬ 
ture  being  already  made,  it  can  be  applied  in  no 
other  way.  The  question  immediately  arises,  how  is  it 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  land  in  the  most  economical  man¬ 
ner  ?  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process,  for 
it  is  far  cheaper  to  cart  a  ton  of  solid  manure,  than  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizing  materials  with  ten  times  their 
weight  of  water.  A  very  important  dis'  ission  lately 
took  place  on  this  subject  in  a  meeting  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  in  which  it  was  declared  by 
those  versed  in  hydraulics,  and  who  had  experience  in 
the  conveyance  of  water  in  pipes,  that  so  great  was  the 
facility  with  which  it  might  be  conveyed  in  pipes  by 
the  agency  of  steam  power,  when  compared  with  cart¬ 
ing  by  horse  labor,  that  the  former  could  be  effected  at 
less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  latter.  One  great 
difficulty,  however,  occurred  from  the  fact  that  the  li¬ 
quid  manure  was  most  wanted  on  the  dryer  hills,  which 
are  least  accessible,  the  towns  being  usually  lower  than 
the  surrounding  country  ;  but  this  difficulty  had  been 
obviated  by  pumping  up  with  a  steam  engine.  Several 
distinguished  and  successful  farmers  had  procured  hy¬ 
draulic  apparatus  for  this  purpose ;  one  had  placed  a 
hydrant  for  every  40  acres  of  his  land,  another  for  every 
11  acres,  and  another  for  every  3£  acres;  from  these 
hydrants  a  hose  pipe  issued,  and  was  carried  round  in 
a  circle,  watering  the  whole  surface  regularly.  Among 
these  farmers  was  J.  J.  Mechi,  well  known  by  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers  in  this  country,  who,  from  a  large 
tank,  drove  the  liquid  manure  through  pipes  over  his 
whole  farm,  employing  for  this  purpose  the  farm  engine, 
erected  for  hip  mill  and  thrashing  machine. 
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The  London  Times  furnishes  the  following  account  of 
the  extra ordinary  success  which  has  attended  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind,  and  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  largely  to  this  simple  supply  of  water,  as 
well  as  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  manure.  The 
statement  of  keeping  fifty  sheep  per  acre— almost  ten 
times  as  many  as  our  farmers  think  of  pasturing — would 
draw  rather  hard  on  our  credulity,  were  it  not  otherwise 
corroborated,  and  had  we  not  already  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  facts  at  hand  of  the  enormous  growth  resulting 
from  similar  treatment : — 

“  At  Myremill,  in  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Kennedy  feeds  under 
cover  in  the  summer  months  220  large  oxen,  460  sheep, 
20  horses,  and  150  store  pigs,  on  90  acres  of  Italian  rye 
grass.  Last  summer  his  house-fed  sheep  fattened  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  field,  and  were  kept  on  Italian  rye  grass 
for  four  months,  at  the  rate  of  56  head  per  acre  !  They 
likewise  received  a  daily  supply  of  steamed  food.  But 
allowing  for  this,  we  find  that  on  this  farm  each  acre  of 
grass  keeps  about  four  times  as  much  live  stock  as  the 
average  of  the  cultivated  land  of  similar  quality  in 
England.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  attained  his  high  state  of 
fertility  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure  distributed  over 
the  farm  in  pipes,  and  applied  to  the  surface  by  the 
force  of  steam  in  a  jet-like  shower  of  rain.  To  use  Mr. 
Mechi’s  graphic  words,  he  can  “  increase  his  wet  days” 
as  he  finds  it  necessary,  and  when  other  people’s  fields 
are  parched  with  drouth,  his  are  glistening  with  peren¬ 
nial  verdure.  Having  an  unfailing  supply  of  water,  he 
can  either  mix  in  his  manure  tank  with  a  more  enrich¬ 
ing  substance,  and  so  shower  it  over  the  land,  or  he  can 
sow  guano  broadcast  over  the  grass,  and  then  wash  it 
in  dissolved,  or  if  nothing  but  moisture  is  needed  he  ap¬ 
plies  that  only.  No  doubt  such  an  apparatus  requires 
a  large  stock  both  of  capital  and  skill — the  one  to  start 
it,  and  the  other  to  conduct  it.  A  most  important  ex¬ 
periment  it  is,  however,  and  likely  to  lead  to  great  re¬ 
results  ere  long.” 

This  subject  is  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  successful  ap¬ 
plication, — a  stage  which  every  useful  operation  must 
first  pass  through  before  it  can  reach  maturity.  To 
what  extent  in  practice  it  may  yet  reach,  is  hard  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  well  worthy  the  efforts 
of  enterprising  men  in  and  near  cities,  to  provide  tanks 
for  the  reception  of  the  immense  amount  of  wasted 
wealth  in  the  form  of  sewage  water,  and  pipes  for  its 
conveyance  to  the  large  plantations  occupied  as  market 
gardens,  where  it  is  believed  all  judicious  outlays  would 
soon  repay  large  dividends,  in  the  fine  and  luxuriant 
growth  they  would  soon  occasion. 

Hoot  Crops. 

A  correspondent  of  Juniata  eo.,  Pa.,  inquires  cc  the 
best  time  to  sow  carrots  and  ruta  bagas;  whether  they 
are  transplanted  from  a  bed — and  the  time  for  gathering 
the  crop.” 

Carrots  should  be  sown  as  early  as  Indian  corn  is 
planted,  or  even  sooner;  if  later,  the  crop  is  apt  to 
come  up  unevenly  from  drouth.  Ruta  bagas  should  be 
sown  early  in  summer.  Both  should  be  sown  in  drills 
where  they  are  to  remain,  with  a  drill  machine.  If  no 
drill  machine  can  be  bad,  drills  must  be  made  with  a 
hoe,  and  the  seed  dropped  from  a  tin  cup,  nailed  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  stick  as  long  as  a  cane,  and  a  hole  made 
in  the  bottom  just  large  enough  to  let  out  a  supply  of 
seed  into  the  drill,  as  the  operator  walks  along  it,  and 
shakes  the  cup  near  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  stick. 


On  heavy  soils,  an  inch  is  quite  deep  enough  to  cover 
them ;  on  light  soils  the  depth  may  be  one  and  a  half 
inches  or  more.  The  great  secret  of  success,  is  to  have 
very  rich  ground,  that  has  had  all  the  seeds  of  weeds 
completely  worked  out  by  clean  previous  cultivation ; 
and  by  destroying  all  weeds  that  may  appear,  when  this 
has  not  been  attended  to,  before  they  are  an  inch  high. 
It  is  useless  and  very  expensive  to  contend  with  large 
weeds.  The  crops  should  be  harvested  so  early  as  to  be 
just  safe  from  all  danger  of  injury  by  the  freezing  of 
the  soil.  A  very  slight  crusting  of  the  surface  will  not 
affect  them ;  but  an  inch  of  frozen  ground  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful,  particularly  to  ruta  bagas. 

A  novice  in  raising  crops  of  the  ruta  baga,  may  be 
known  by  his  leaving  the  plants  so  closely  together  that 
their  size  is  not  half  developed.  The  drills  should  be 
two  feet  or  more  asunder,  and  the  roots  not  nearer  than 
ten  inches  in  the  drill;  if  the  soil  is  very  rich,  not  near¬ 
er  than  fifteen  inches.  Carrots  may  be  more  than  twice 
as  near  together.  — - «s» — 

Value  of  Manure  from  Cattle. 

Messes.  Eds. — What  is  the  estimated  value  of  ma¬ 
nure,  liquid  and  solid,  dropped  by  a  cow  during  the 
ordinary  period  of  stabling  ?  Also,  what  proportion  of 
the  value  thereof  may  be  safely  reckoned  as  lost  when 
the  manure  is  thrown  out  into  the  barn-yard  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  A  Subscriber.  Tarrytown , 
N.  Y.  July  24,  1853. 

The  liquid  portions  of  the  manure  from  cattle  are 
greater  in  bulk,  and  richer  in  quality,  than  the  same 
from  horses.  The  real  money  value  of  such  manure 
must  of  course  vary  greatly  with  circumstances,  such 
as  the  price  of  the  crop  raised,  and  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  manure.  For  example,  a  ton  of  manure 
converted  into  strawberries,  selling  at  four  dollars  per 
bushel,  would  return  more  money  than  a  ton  converted 
into  com  at  fifty  cents,  or  ruta  bagas  at  ten  cents  per 
bushel.  Again — manure  carelessly  applied  and  badly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  will  not  yield  one-third  the  return 
afforded  from  finely  pulverised  and  thoroughly  inter¬ 
mixed  materials.  Still  further — the  quantity  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  manure  is  much  controlled  by  the  age,  nature, 
size,  condition,  treatment  and  food  of  the  animal  which 
yields  it. 

In  Flanders,  where  manures  are  well  applied,  and 
animals  well  fed,  the  urine  of  a  single  cow  is  reckoned 
at  an  average  of  $10  per  annum — the  solid  parts  are 
estimated  at  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  this  sum. 
Taking  the  usual  price  of  guano,  $50  per  ton,  as  the 
standard,  the  manure  from  a  single  cow,  saved  in  the 
best  manner,  would  be  worth  about  $20.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  higher  than  manure  is  usually  sold,  and  by  the 
common  management  more  than  half  is  lost. 

No  accurate  estimate  can,  however,  be  made  of  the 
loss,  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  barn-yard,  and  exposed 
to  the  weather,  without  knowing  other  particulars.  As 
most  farmers  manage,  by  providing  straw  enough  to 
absorb  about  one-fourth  of  the  urine,  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  are  lost ;  a  larger  quantity  of  straw,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  leaves,  peat,  and  an  occasional  layer  of 
turf,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable  of  all  as  an 
absorbent,  would  save  nearly  the  whole,  even  if  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  weather. 
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JBougliton’s  Cultivator  and  Thistle-Digger. 

This  implement,  represented  above,  is  of  recent  in¬ 
vention,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  introduced 
as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent,  in  western  New  York. 
Its  efficiency  as  we  have  witnessed,  and  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received,  have  induced  us  to  give 
the  above  cut,  from  which  its  mode  of  operation  may 
be  easily  understood.  The  cutting  part  consists  simply 
of  a  sharp  cast-iron  blade  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and 
wrhen  fitted  for  operation  the  blade  is  lowered  by 
means  of  the  screws  over  the  wheels,  (shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ure)  so  that  it  may  run  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  It  cuts,  at  each  passing,  a  strip  of  soil 
four  feet  wide,  three  horses  being  usually  required  for 
its  draught.  Five  acres  may  be  easily  worked  with  it 
in  a  day.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  using  it 
on  moderately  mellow  ground,  or  on  any  land  that  has 
been  once  plowed  the  same  season. 

It  operates  in  two  ways — by  pulverizing  the  soil, 
which  it  will  do  at  any  required  depth  by  turning  the 
screws;  and  by  cutting  off  completely  all  thistles, 
grass,  and  other  weeds,  with  which  the  land  may  be 
infested.  On  stony  ground,  where  the  stones  are  not 
too  large  for  a  plow  to  move,  it  operates  with  great  ef¬ 
fect,  cutting  off  and  killing  all  herbage  which  in  such 
soils  is  apt  to  escape  the  plow  and  harrow.  As  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  Canada  thistles,  nothing  is  equal  to  it— the 
thickest  patch  may  be  completely  exterminated  in  a 
single  season,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  plow,  which  is  not  only  much  slower,  but  does 
not  always  accomplish  the  object  on  light  and  gravelly 
soils.  Since  the  practice  of  plowing  but  once  for  wheat, 
and  using  the  two-horse  wheel-cultivator,  has  come  so 
extensively  into  use,  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  already  highly 
esteemed  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  by  those 
who  have  used  the  wheel-cultivator.  It  is  made  by 
E.  Boughton,  of  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  The  price  is  $30. 

Cost  of  Labor. — It  is  estimated  that  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  cheapness  of  agricultural  labor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  when  compared  to  that  in  America,  there  is  an 
aggregate  difference  against  the  American  farmer,  in 
favor  of  the  English,  equal  to  fifty  million  pounds,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  annually.  Or, 
taking  another  view  of  the  subject, — American  farm 
laborers  get  annually  for  their  work,  two  hundred  and 
y  fifty  million  dollars  more  than  they  would  get  for  the 
h  same  amount  of  labor  in  England — a  large  aggregate 
\  sum  to  be  put  into  poor  men’s  pockets. 


Messrs.  Editors — Believing  that  good  results  may 
follow  from  farmers  becoming  acquainted  with  the  inodes 
and  results  of  farming  in  various  sections,  I  propose 
giving  a  synopsis  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  south¬ 
western  section  of  this  state.  We  compliment  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  in  no  section  of  the  Union  is. farm¬ 
ing  prosecuted  with  more  skill  and  success  than  in  this 
region,  with  the  saving  clause,  that  it  might  be  great¬ 
ly  improved.  Our  soil  is  various,  though  the  clay  and 
limestone  so  greatly  preponderate  that  it  may  be  called 
a  limestone  clay— of  the  tertiary  formation,  the  strati¬ 
fication  rocks  and  layers  of  earth  perfectly  horizontal. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  the  hillsides  slope 
sogradually  that  nearly  the  entire  surface  is  capable 
of  cultivation.  In  consequence  of  the  tenacious  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  is  but  little  liable  to  be  washed  off  by  the 
rains  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills  are  quite  as  rich 
and  productive  as  the  bottoms  or  intervals,  and  the 
manures,  animal  and  mineral,  are  preserved  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  crop*3  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  an  open, 
hungry  subsoil. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  vefy  nearly  uniform,  viz,  the 
sod  or  grass  land  is  unusually  broken  up  during  the 
winter,  for  com,  which  is  succeeded  by  oats,  or  as  is 
most  usual  is  cut  off  in  time  for  wheat  in  the  fall.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  is  succeeded  by  a  second  crop  of  wheat  in  order 
to  get  the  soil  into  good  condition  for  grass  seeds,  timo¬ 
thy  seed  being  sown  in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the. spring 
as  early  as  possible.  The  period  of  keeping  it  in  grass 
varies ;  many  farmers  believing  that  grass  is  more  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  final  result  than  grain-growing,  permit 
their  fields  to  lie  in  grass  as  long  as  it  yields  a  fair 
amount  of  herbage.  In  the  other  case,  where  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  stock  is  kept,  it  lies  in  grass  only 
one  year  in  four,  this  quality  of  the  soil  being  kept  up 
by  heavy  applications  of  manure  and  lime.  On  the 
the  whole  the  mixed  system  is  adopted,  combining  the 
raising  and  grazing  of  stock  with  grain-growing.  In 
many  sections  a  large  amount  of  clover  seed  is  grown 
for  exportation ;  the  first  crop  of  clover  being  cut  about 
the  middle  of  J une  for  hayf  and  the  second  for  the  seed, 
which  usually  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  though  varying 
very  greatly  in  the  yield.  Although  we  have  a  large 
extent  of  bottom  land,  our  farmers  believe  it  more  pro- 
fitable  to  put  it  through  the  same  rotation  as  their  up- 
land,  depending  for  their  winter  provender  upon  corn 
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fodder  and  the  first  products  or  crop  of  grass  seeds.  En 
passant,  I  bear  testimony  to  the  gratifying  fact  that, 
casteris  paribiis,  those  farmers  among  us  have  been  the' 
most  successful  who  have  been  the  most  liberal  in  their 
expenses  in  the  improvement  of  their  soil,  and  every 
day  confirms  me  the  more  strongly  in  the  belief  that 
sound  economy  requires  that  this  improvement  should 
be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  which  the  soil  is  ca¬ 
pable,  in  the  way  of  manuring,  liming,  subsoiling, 
draining,  &c. 

Liming  is  practiced  to  a  Very  great  extent,  and' with 
uniform  good  results — most  generally  upon  corn,  though 
often  on  wheat.  The  amount  per  acre  varies  from  fifty 
to  200  bushels.  Although  I  have  known  it  applied 
in  a  perfectly  caustic  state  with  the  corn  crop,  I  never 
knew  of  more  than  one  instance  where  it  was  suspected 
of  burning  the  crop — the  result  might  be  different  when 
applied  caustic  to  growing  wheat.  Some  farmers  pre¬ 
fer  to  let  it  become  effete,  either  in  the  kiln  or  small 
piles  in  the  field — in  either  case  it  produces  astonishing 
effects  upon  com,  wheat,  and  grass,  which  effects  are 
visible  for  many  years — the  first  results  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  remarkable  crops  of  white  clover  where  no 
seed  had  been  sown.  On  this  point  I  may  say  that 
caustic  lime  will,  in  four  days,  reabsorb  nearly  its  full 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  when  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face — and  consequently  loses  its  burning  qualities. 
The  operation  of  magnesian  lime  is  very  different,  and 
must  be  treated  with  great  care — and  the  presence  of 
magnesia  is  very  easily  ascertained  by  chemical  tests. 

The  species  of  wheat  usually  sown  is  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  This  wheat  has  lost  its  dark  color,  and  has  be¬ 
come  as  fair  as  the  old  species  of  red  wheats,  and  is 
universally  manufactured  into  superfine  flour,  for  expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  us,  that  with  very  rare  exceptions 
it  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  fall  and  spring 
weevil,  and  the  new  ihscct  which  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  the  last  two  years,  preying  upon  the  grains  in  the 
milk  state.  This  species  almost  uniformly  escapes  the 
rust.  The  few  days  of  priority  of  ripening  over  other 
species,  being  the  secret  of  two  of  the  above  exemp¬ 
tions. 

Of  improved  stock,  large  quantities  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It;  is,  I  believe,  the  general  impression  that  a 
strong  cross  of  the  Durham  upon  the  better  breeds  of  our 
native  stock,  is  better  than  the  pure  blood — because 
this  cross,  while  it  preserves  the  early  maturity  and 
good  fattening  qualities'  of  the  Short-homs,  imparts 
the  greater  vigor  of  constitution  of  the  native,  and 
adapts  it  to  the  rigors  of  our  winters,  which  are  so  much 
more  severe  than  those  of  their  native  country.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  less  attention  we  pay  to  our  stock,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  English,  should  cause  us  to  select  a  some¬ 
what  hardier  race.  Eor  my  individual  self,  I  desire  no 
mere  fancy  pure  bloods,  except  for  the  above  purpose. 

Of  our  Saxon,  Merino,  and  Erench  sheep,  every  per¬ 
son  is  sufficiently  acquainted.  A  buck  of  the  latter 
breed  sold  lately  for  $500,  and  produced  an  amount  of 
wool  last  spring  which  I  will  leave  to  some  other  per¬ 
son  to  communicate.  In  consequence  of  the  depression 
in  the  wool  market  for  some  years,  the  amount  of  wool 


produced  in  this  region  has,  I  think  been  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  the  amount  of  mfiny  former  years — 
perhaps  even  less.  Our  farmers  had  become  discourag¬ 
ed  with  having  to  sell  their  crops  of  fine  wool  at  from 
thirty-three  to  fifty  cents;  hut  herein  they  were  in  error, 
for  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  after  an  extensive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  wool  growing  for  many  years, 'that-no  branch 
of  farming  is  moi'e  remunerative  and  certain  than  the 
growth  of  fine  wool  at  three  pounds -per  fleece,  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty-seven  cents  per  pound.  The  profit  from 
increase  is  a  very  important  item,  most  generally  over¬ 
looked.  Respectfully  yours.  G.  E.  H.  Near  Broivns- 
villve ,  Pa.,  July,  1853. 

Cheap^Wells. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  the  present  mode  of  digging 
and  finishing  wells  for  the  supply  of  water  for  farms  and 
dwellings,  is  rather  behind  the  modem  progress  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  shovelling  and  picking,  and 
the  slow  and  laborious  turnings  of  the  windlass,  day 
after  day,  as  the  depth  is  gradually  increased  under 
these  tedious  and  heavy  labors,  should  give  way  to 
something  nearer  the  horse-power  and  steam-engine 
principle.  Wells  are  needed  by  every  farmer,  and  are 
as  necessary  as  food  and  clothing,  and  an  improvement 
in  making  them  would  benefit  millions.  We  are  not 
about  to  proprose  any  thing,  but  merely  to  suggest  the 
subject  to  ingenious  men ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  by 
way  of  assisting  such  suggestion,  we  furnish  a  few  of 
the  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  wells,  stated  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

In  soils  free  from  stone,  and  consisting  of  sand,  clay, 
marl,  or  gravel,  successful  experiments  had  been  recent¬ 
ly  made,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  by  the  following 
mode.  Instead  of  digging  the  common  large  well,  to  be 
walled  with  hard  brick  or  stone,  a  hole  was  first  made 
with  an  ordinary  boring  auger,  or  cylindric  scoop, 
which  brings  up  the  soil  to  the  surface.  A  cast  iron 
cylinder,  half  an  inch  thick,  five  inches  in  internal  di¬ 
ameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  its  lower  end  being 
brought  to  a  sharp  edge  so  as  to  penetrate  the  earth,  is 
then  driven  down  into  the  hole  by  means  of  a  heavy 
mallet,  or  “  beetle.”  To  keep  it  steady,  a  collar  of 
wood  made  by  perforating  a  plank,  is  placed  around  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  enclosed  within 
it  is  again  removed  with  the  auger  ;  and  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  further  downward  passage  for  the  cylinder,  a  tool 
is  used  for  the  removal  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  beneath  its  cutting  rim.  It  consists  of  a  rod  with  a 
cross-handle  like  that  of  an  auger,  and  at  its  lower  end 
a  claw  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  so  that  in  turning  the 
rod,  this  claw  turns  round  and  cuts  the  earth  below  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  then  again  beaten 
down  with  the  mallet.  Successive  cylinders  are  placed 
one  upon  another,  as  they  descend.  In  this  way,  a  well 
of  ordinary  depth,  or  twenty  feet  deep,  is  commonly 
completed  in  a  single  day,  the  sides  being  incased  with 
iron  cylinders  from  top  to  bottom.  A  bed  of  gravel  is 
then  thrown  into  the  bottom,  and  a  metalic  pump  in¬ 
serted.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  above  mentioned, 
that  the  expense  of  such  wells,  where  a  business  was 
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made  of  it,  did  not  exceed  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  including  pump  with  .lead  tube  ; 
the  cost  of  the  iron  cylinders  is  not  mentioned,  but  if 
they  are  five  inches  inner  diameter  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  calculation  would,  show  that  they  would  weigh 
about  37  lbs.  to  the  foot  in  length,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  afforded  in  many  places  in  this  country  at  less 
than  a  dollar  per  foot,  unless  made  smaller  and  thinner. 
It  may  be  that  in  soft  earth,  and  especially  soft  sand, 
earthen  tubing  like  drain  tile,  with  the  addition  of 
glazing,  might  be  strong  enough,  and  might  be  adopted 
to  great  advantage,  especially  as  some  of  the  speakers 
at  the  mee  ting  stated  that  the  use  of  iron  had  been  found 
to  impart  a  rusty  appearance  to  clothes  washed  in  the 
water.  From  the  statements  of  other  members,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  some  had  found  a  serious  inconvenience 
from  corrosion  in  the  use  of  iron  pumps,  while  others 
had  experienced,  no  evil  whatever,  owing  undoubtedly 
to  the  difference  in  the  water  in  different  localities,  and 
in  the  substances  held  in  solution.  The  same  difference 
had  been  found  in  the  corrosion  of  lead  pipes,  some  wa¬ 
ter  not  affecting  them  at  all,  and  others  eating  them 
away  in  a  few  years.  We  have  known  a  similar  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  effect  of  water  in  this  country.  But  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  should  in  no  instance 
be  departed  from,  that  water  from  lead  pipes  should 
never  be  used  for  cooking  or  as  drink,  which  remains 
any  length  of  time  stagnant  in  the  pipe  instead  of  mere¬ 
ly  passing  through. 

The  preceding  mode  would  be  applicable  to  such  lo¬ 
calities  as  contain  large  subterranean  strata  of  water  in 
beds  of  gravel,  from  which  it  pours  out  freely.  There 
are  many  such,  well  determined,  in  regions  where  stone 
would  not  impede  the  sinking  of  the  tubes.  In  other 
places  where  it  is  important  to  excavate  large  reservoirs 
for  holding  slowly  collecting  waters,  this  mode  would 
not  be  applicable. 

Royal  Ag.  Society  of  England. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Gloucester,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  July, 
and  was  considered  upon  the  whole  eminently  successful. 
A  very  heavy  rain,  which  continued  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  intermission,  very  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  visitors.  The  number  present  on  the 
first  day  was  about  3,000— on  the  second,  10,424 — and 
on  the  last  not  less  than  40,000. 

The  number  of  implements  was  unusually  large  and 
interesting — numbering  2,052  in  all.  Among  these 
were  no  less  than  twelve  reaping  machines,  which  were 
all  tried  on  a  field  of  rye.  Of  these,  six,  including 
Bell’s,  two  of  Mc-Cormick’s,  and  three  of  Hussey’s, 
were  selected  for  farther  trial  during  harvest,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pusey. 

In  the  exhibition  of  stock,  says  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  “  the  number  of  cattle  was  199 ;  of  hor¬ 
ses,  97 ;  of  sheep,  292 ;  of  pigs,  149 ;  total,  737.  These 
numbers,  taking  into  account  the  large  and  varied  list 
of  premiums,  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  meagre. 
The  admirers  of  a  full  exhibition  have  accounted  for 
this  paucity  of  number,  by  the  new  rule  of  the  Society 


against  over  feeding.  This  we  subjoin,  “All  animals 
sent  for  exhibition  which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jury,  be  in  an  overfed  condition,  will  be  disqualified  by 
a  jury  before  inspection  by  the  judges ;  and  a  placard  be 
placed  over  the  standing  of  every  animal  that  shall  be 
so  disqualified,  stating  the  reason  of  such  disqualifica¬ 
tion.”  We  consider  this  the  most  judicious  and  im¬ 
portant  rule  ever  introduced  into  a  show-yard.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  of  the  very  best  animals  have  been 
rendered  useless  for  breeding  by  being  overfed  for  our 
National  Exhibitions.  This  rule,  which  many  regard 
as  extremely  obnoxious,  and  which  will  possibly  be 
attempted  to  be  set  aside,  will,  if  steadily  adhered  to, 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  overfeeding.” 

Experiments  with  Poudrette. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  all  who  till  the  soil  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  subject  of  manures,  let  me  give  you  the 
partial  result  of  some  experiments  tried  during  the 
few  past  years. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  a  lawn  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  which  had  hitherto  yielded  only  a  light  crop  of 
grass,  and  which  became  quite  dry  and  brown  during 
mid-summer.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to 
break  it  up  and  seed  down  afresh,  I  determined  last 
spring  to  try  the  value  of  some  kind  of  top-dressing; 
and  as  sufficient  barn-yard  manure  could  not  be  had 
for  this  purpose,  I  resorted  to  the  following  expedi¬ 
ents  : 

Dividing  my  grounds  into  several  portions,  I  spread 
on  the  first  part  a  light  dressing  of  poudrette,  (at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  bushels  to  an  acre) — on  the  second 
a  more  liberal  dressing,  with  the  addition  of  a  compost 
made  of  a  little  barn  manure  mixed  with  rotted  sods 
and  other  refuse  ;  on  the  third  a  heavy  coat  of  pou¬ 
drette,  (at  the  rate  of  thirty  busdels  co  the  acre,)  with 
the  addition  of  unleached  ashes  sufficient  to  cover  the 
poudrette,  and  on  the  fourth  a  good  dressing  of  ashes 
alone. 

The  grass  throughout  the  whole  lawn  came  up  earli¬ 
er,  and  grew  more  vigorously  than  it  did  last  year.  In 
the  first  part  it  was  lightest,  and  most  infested  with 
weeds.  The  second  and  third  gave  a  very  good  crop  of 
hay,  the  difference  between  them  being  hardly  percept- 
tible.  The  fourth  was  a  little  better  than  the  first.  I 
ought  to  add  that  my  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  inclining  to 
become  parched  and  cracked  in  summer. 

So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  from  a  single  experiment,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  poudrette  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass.  On  stiff,  dry  soils,  a  good  compost 
from  the  barn-yard  might  be  preferable,  as  that,  by 
mechanical  action,  loosens  the  ground  and  protects  the 
tender  roots  of  the  grass  from  the  heats  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  sun.  This  region,  (Oneida  Go.,)  is  now,  (July 
25th,)  suffering  from  a  severe  drouth,  and  yet  my  lawn 
looks  much  fresher  than  it  did  in  the  midst  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  drouth  last  year. 

I  have  tried  poudrette  also  in  my  garden,  on  corn, 
beans,  asparagus,  pumpkins,  squashes,  grape-vines,  &c. 
In  the  growth  of  corn,  squashes,  and  beans,  there  is, 
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thus  far,  a  perceptible  improvement.  But  of  these  and 
some  other  things,  I  can  give  you  a  more  complete  re¬ 
port  next  fall.  G.  Clinton ,  July  26,  1853. 

The  Common  Long  White  Turnep. 

Experiments  showing  the  Profits  of  Thorough  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  late  number  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  contains  a  notice  of  the  premium  root  crops 
of  this  comity,  with  the  request  that  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  would  report  their  respective  modes  of  culture. 
I  have  since  looked  in  vain  for  those  reports.  I  regret 
this,  because  I  believe  that  root  culture  is  destined  to 
effect  a  change  in  our  agriculture  so  great  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  revolution. 

This  may  to  some  appear  extravagant,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  clear  me  from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm, 
since  among  the  most  advanced  agriculturists  such  a 
revolution  has  already  occurred.  Throughout  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  root  crop  is  the  foundation  of 
successful  agriculture.  It  must  become  so  here,  when 
a  rapidly  increasing  population  shall  make  labor  cheap, 
and  create  a  far  larger  demand  for  food  than  our  soil 
has  ever  yet  produced.  Allowing  what  has  been  proved 
by  the  most  careful  chemical  analysis,  that  ten  bushels 
of  the  poorest  roots  cultivated  are  fully  equal  to  one  of 
wheat  or  corn,  and  it  follows  that  the  same  soil  will 
produce  two  or  three  times  as  much  animal  sustenance 
in  the  form  of  roots  as  in  grain.  Our  prospects  may  be 
influenced  by  future  discoveries,  but  at  present  it  ap¬ 
pears  quite  probable  that  root  culture  will  hereafter 
become  the  measure  of  our  country’s  capacity  for  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  therefore  important  that  successful  expe¬ 
riments  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  should  be  reported, 
and  through  the  press  scattered  broadcast  over  the  com¬ 
munity. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Litchfield  Agricultural 
Society,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving,  on  root  crops, 
three  premiums,  viz,  on  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  and  tur- 
neps.  As  the  season  during  which  the  turnep  crop  is 
in  this  climate  usually  sown  has  arrived,  it  may  perhaps 
prove  useful  to  publish  the  mode  and  result  of  my  ex¬ 
periment  with  this  crop. 

The  ground  selected  was  an  old  meadow,  neglected 
for  years — its  surface  slightly  declining  to  the  east. 
The  origin  of  the  soil  was  from  the  primary  rocks,  and 
its  chemical  composition  such  as  naturally  produces  the 
oak,  maple  and  ash  forest  trees. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  was  such  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  neglect  and  bad  culture.  Its  organic  portion 
had  been  exhausted,  having  a  subsoil  cold,  hard,  and 
yellow,  well  supplied  with  pebbles  and  covered  with  a 
surface  soil  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
It  was  retentive  of  moisture  but  free  from  standing 
water.  Its  product  an  annual  crop  ,of  vile  moss, 
and  about  half  a  ton  of  good  hay  per  acre. 

Its  previous  culture  was  a  slight  manuring,  breaking 
up,  and  cultivating  with  potatoes  the  previous  year. 
The  result  was  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  turnep 
crop,  and  a  small  quantity  of  small  potatoes. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  preparation  for  the 


turnep  crop  began  in  earnest.  First  the  rocks  were,  if 
necessary,  broken,  and  all  stones  of  whatever  size  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field.  Next  the  land  was  well  manured 
and  plowed  not  less  than  twelve  inches  deep,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  harrowed.  After  twa  weeks  it  was  again  ma¬ 
nured,  and  plowed  half  as  deep  as  before,  and  harrowed. 
With  intervals  of  a  few  days  it  was  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed  twice  more,  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  surface.  At  this  stage  of  preparation 
the  soil  lay  in  a  soft,  uniform  bed,  at  least  twelve 
inches  deep.  The  change  effected  in  its  appearance 
was  surprising.  The  yellow,  cold,  shallow  and  hard 
soil  of  the  preceding  year,  had  become  of  a  rich,  dark 
color,  warm,  deep  and  light.  Through  this  bed  fur¬ 
rows  were  drawn  fifteen  inches  apart,  into  which  were 
drilled  a  composition  of  the  richest  manures  from  the 
farm,  with  ashes,  lime  and  gypsum.  The  furrows  were 
then  turned  back  over  these  drills  with  the  plow,  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  in  ridges,  which  were  slightly  raked  off 
and  nicely  finished  with  the  garden  rake.  Through 
the  tops  of  these  ridges  and  directly  over  the  manure, 
a  channel  was  made  for  the  seed,  by  drawing  along 
them  the  corner  of  a  hoe  with  slight  pressure.  Into 
this  channel  the  seeds  were  dropped  by  hand,  half  a 
dozen  in  a  place,  with  intervals  of  eight  inches.  They 
were  then  covered  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  rake 
over  them,  and  the  planting  was  done,  the  seed  depo¬ 
sited  with  regular  spaces  of  fifteen  inches  one  way  and 
eight  the  other,  on  rounded  and  slightly  elevated  ridges, 
planted  in  earth  made  rich  for  their  germination,  and 
having  a  bed  of  rich  manure  only  an  inch  or  two  be¬ 
low  them,  into  which  the  young  rootlets,  as  soon  as 
formed,  might  plunge  and  revel. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough,  they  were 
thinned  out  by  the  removal  of  all  but  the  best  plants 
from  each  place,  and  carefully  hoed  by  hand,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week,  four  times,  when  they  became  too  large 
to  work  among  longer  without  injury  to  the  crop.  There 
was  scarcely  a  vacant  space  or  small  plant  in  the  field. 
They  were  very  uniform  in  size ;  the  tops  covered  all 
the  ground,  and  formed  a  crop  unrivalled  for  beauty, 
except  by  the  larger  and  darker  green-leaved  ruta 
baga. 

The  variety  of  turnep  was  the  common  long  white. 
To  show  the  facility  with  which  turneps  so  cultivated 
may  be  gathered,  I  will  add  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
pulled  and  laid  carefully  in  rows,  with  the  tops  all  one 
way,  by  two  persons,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five 
bushels  a  minute. 

They  were  planted  about  the  middle  of  J uly,  and 
harvested  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  measured  by 
disinterested  men,  and  the  result  announced  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  certificate.  The  report  was  verified  in  the 
usual  manner  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  and  received  the  first  premium. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  crop  of  this  variety  of 
turnep  ever  reported.  The  following  is  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  and  value  of  the  crop  per  acre : — 


Removing  rocks  and  stones,  . . . . .  $2  50 

Manure  1 00  loads,  $50 — half  charged  to  first  crop.. .  25  00 

First  plowing1, . . . .  2  00 
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Second  do.  and  harrowing-,  . . . . .  2  00 

Third  do.  do  "  . . . . .  ....  2  00 

Fourth  do.  do  . . . . .  2  00 

Forming  ridges, .  0  50 

Raking  and  planting, . 2  50 

Weeding  and  thinning, . 4  00 

First  hoeing, .  2  00 

Second  do  . .  1  50 

Third  do  .  1  50 

Fourth  do  . 1  50 

Harvesting...... .  8  00 

Rent  of  land,  $30  per  acre. . 1  80 

One  pound  of  seed, . . .  0  75 

The  whole  cost  of  the  crop  per  acre  was, .....  $59  55 

The  income  was— -a  large  quantity  of  tops .  $4  00 

2,102  bushels  of  roots,  at  12£  cents  per  bushel, .  262  75 


Whole  value  of  the  crop,  . . . .  $266  75 

Cost  deducted, . . . . .  $59  55 


Profit  per  acre . . . . $207  20 


The  cost  per  bushel  was  a  small  fraction  below  three 
cents.  John  T.  Andrew.  West  Cornwall ,  Ct.,  July 
23,  1853. 

We  assisted  in  measuring  the  tumep  crop  raised  by 
J ohn  T.  Andrew,  and  also  the  land  on  which  they  grew, 
and  certify  that  the  crop  yielded  two  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  bushels  and  two-thirds  per  acre,  harvest¬ 
ed  this  day.  Franklin  Beach, 

Nov.  13th,  1852.  Cyrus  W.  Gray. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  signers  of  the  above  certifi¬ 
cate  are  men  of  truth  and  veracity.  Silas  A.  Gray, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

I  certify  that  John  T.  Andrew,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  town,  a  successful  farmer,  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  and  of  undoubted  veracity.  Silas 
A.  Gray,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Sharon ,  Ct. 

A  Cheap  Ice  House, 

The  best  and  cheapest  plan  for  constructing  an  Ice 
House,  for  family  use  on  a  farm,  has  frequently  been 
described  in  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman ; 
but  people  are  so  shy  of  experiment,  that  I  presume 
few  have  tried  it.  The  original  description  came,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  Mr.  Downing.  It  was  a  wooden  house, 
above  ground,  with  a  door  in  the  side,  and  a  framed 
roof,  and  ventilator.  The  roof  was  also  made  to  pro¬ 
ject  far  over  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  summer 
house,  with  rustic  seats. 

I  constructed  a  house  on  this  plan,  last  autumn,  but 
so  modified  as  to  cost  half  the  sum  that  Downing’s  plan 
would,  as  I  did  not  care  to  make  it  ornamental.  The 
filling  of  the  sides,  is  also  an  important  matter,  and  in 
this  respect,  the  course  I  adopted  is  somewhat  new. 

I  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  under  some  trees,  about  one 
foot  deep,  for  drainage.  At  each  corner  of  the  cavity, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  square,  I  placed  a  rough  post 
cut  from  the  woods,  and  upon  these  posts  nailed  a  siding 
about  eight  feet  high  on  one  side,  and  six  feet  upon  the 
opposite  side— the  two  remaining  sides  being*bevelled 
to  correspond.  One  foot  from  this  box,  I  set  four  more 
posts  at  the  corners,  and  covered  the  sides  with  boards 
as  before.  Cheap  hemlock  boards  were  used,  of  the 
common  length  of  the  lumber  yard,  ten  and  twelve 
feet,  with  little  cutting.  Here,  then,  I  had  one  box 
outside  of  another  box,  and  one  foot  of  spaee  between 
them,  all  around. 

Now,  how  to  fill  the  sides,  was  a  question.  Saw-dust, 
tan,  or  charcoal,  I  could  not  easily  obtain,  and  I  did 
not  then  know,  what  I  have  since  learned,  that  shavings 


answer  as  good  a  purpose  as  either  of  the  other  sub¬ 
stances,  if  not  better.  But  even  shavings  were  not  to 
be  had  at  less  than  $1  per  load.  Saw-dust,  I  am  told, 
is  highly  objectionable,  as  it  gets  into  a  heat,  decom¬ 
poses,  rots  the  timber,  and  will  not  keep  ice  well. 

While  I  was  trying  to  hunt  up  some  filling,  cold 
freezing  weather  came  on,  the  ice  was  cut  for  the  house 
and  put  in  upon  a  layer  of  brush  and  straw,  with  straw 
at  the  sides  and  upon  the  top,  and  well  packed.  The 
top  of  the  Ice  House  was  then  covered  with  loose  boards, 
so  lapped  as  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  admitting  some 
chance  for  moisture  to  pass  off  through  various  crevi¬ 
ces.  It  was  nearly  two  months  before  the  filling  was 
put  in,  and  the  ice  still  remained  solid  and  firm.  There 
were  about  sixteen  tons  of  ice,  I  think,  in  the  house, 
not  more. 

Having  on  hand  a  lot  of  coarse  land  lime,  which  I 
did  not  expect  to  use,  I  thought  I  would  mix  it  with 
common  sand,  from  a  Jersey  soil,  and  make  a  sort  of 
mortar  filling  for  the  sides,  and  see  what  that  would  do, 
so  I  set  one  of  the  farm  hands  to  work  at  the  job.  He 
made  the  mortar,  and  filled  the  sides  in  part  of  two 
days.  The  lime  was  poor,  and  the  sand  not  very  sharp 
or  clean,  and  the  mortar  was  not  good — but  it  set  tol¬ 
erably  well,  and  in  a  short  time  became  perfectly  dry, 
and  has  never  seemed  to  absorb  any  moisture  since. 
The  filling  is  of  course  perfectly  air  tight,  and  being 
entirely  dry,  must  form  a  good  wall  for  an  Ice  House. 
The  board  casing  still  remains  upon  the  outside,  as  I 
do  not  suppose  the  filling  would  stand  without.  We 
braced  the  sides  while  putting  in  the  mortar,  to  keep 
the  boards  fron^springing.  The  ice  kept  them  straight 
inside. 

Now  for  the  history  of  the  ice.  It  kept  well  till  the 
first  of  June,  when  I  observed  it  was  beginning  to  melt. 
I  looked  about  for  the  cause,  and  observed  that  the 
workman  had  dug  a  drain  at  one  side  of  the  box,  from 
the  interior,  and  had  left  it  open  to  the  air,  supposing 
that  some  such  drainage  would  be  necessary.  This,  I 
at  once  perceived,  must  serve  as  a  sort  of  flue  to  carry 
air  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  to  the  top,  or  the 
reverse,  whichever  way  the  current  might  happen  to 
set,  making  a  constant  draught  through  the  body  of  the 
bouse.  The  straw  upon  the  top  of  the  ice,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  sides,  was,  at  this  time,  quite  moist  and 
rotting.  I  immediately  closed  the  drain  with  sods  and 
earth,  as  tightly  as  possible.  In  a  few  days  afterwards, 
I  found  the  interior  of  the  Ice  House  dry  and  cool,  and 
the  ice  free  from  moisture,  and  keeping  admirably. 
We  have  now  had  our  hottest  weather  probably,  and 
the  ice  still  keeps  well — and  if  not  used,  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  keep  all  summer.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  house  was  about  $20.  It  will  last  for  many  j^ears. 
There  is  no  door  in  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  roof 
is  merely  whole  boards  laid  loosely  on. 

We  get  the  ice  out  by  raising  the  boards,  and  passing 
it  through  the  roof  in  a  basket.  Plenty  of  ice  is  a  great 
luxury  in  the  country,  and  by  such  a  contrivance  as  I  have 
described,  it  is  very  cheaply  obtained.  We  frequently 
make  an  impromptu  ice  cream  for  our  visitors ;  and  have 
also  the  satisfaction  of  dispensing  several  bushels  of  the 
frigid  crystals  to  cool  the  parched  tongues  of  our  sick 
neighbors.  The  filling  of  lime  and  sand,  made  into  a 
coarse  mortar,  can  be  obtained  more  readily  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  and  I  think  it  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  else,  if  not  better.  Two  air-tight-  boxes,  made  of 
plank,  with  a  space  of  one  foot  between  them,  would,  I 
think,  answer  equally  well  without  any  filling.  J.  S. 
Houghton,  M.  D.  Philadelphia. 
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Salting  Hay  and  Stock. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  last  number  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  I  perceive  that  two  of  your  subscribers 
have  given  their  opinion  upon  salting  hay;  and  as  the 
subject  is  of  some  importance  to  farmers,  will  you  per¬ 
mit  a  third  to  offer  his  views.  I  was  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  salting  most  of  my  hay  as  it  was  paeked  into 
the  mow,  but  experience,  the  best  of  all  teachers,  has 
learnt  me  better. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  last  two  years  by  your 
West  Pawlet  (Vt.)  subscriber,  of  providing  boxes  of 
salt  constantly  for  the  use  of  his  stock,  is  by  far  the 
most  judicious ;  only  I  think  he  errs  in  supposing  that 
much  less  salt  is  required  in  -winter  than  in  summer. 
Left  to  their  own  instinets  and  inclinations,  horses  and 
cattle  will  consume  about  the  same  in  one  season  as  the 
other ;  but  sheep  will  consume  considerably  more  in  the 
winter  season.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
dry  forage  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  green ;  and 
that  salt  helps  to  keep  up  a  healthy  digestion,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  animal  has  free  access  to  pure  running 
water,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Since  I  have  practiced  keeping  my  stock  supplied  with 
salt,  I  find  that  my  flocks  of  sheep  (each  100  in  num¬ 
ber)  will  take  up  to  from  five  to  six  quarts  weekly  in 
the  winter  season,  and  from  three  to  four  quarts  in 
summer. 

Before  I  commenced  this  practice,  my  sheep  were 
very  liable,  in  winter,  to  a  disease  called  the  stretches ; 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  stoppage  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  by  a  dry  or  hardened  condition  of  the 
food,  sometimes  in  severe  cases  causing- a  structural  al¬ 
teration  in  the  small  intestines,  (not  unlike  the  bilious 
cholic  in  the  human  system,)  causing  the  animal  to 
writhe  with  pain,  frequently  lay  down  and  get  up,  and 
stand  in  a  stretching  position,  true  to  the  instinct  of 
nature,  as  if  conscious  of  an  effort  to  draw  the  intestines 
back  into  their  natural  condition.  This  is  a  formida¬ 
ble  disease,  and  often  proves  fatal,  and  let  me  here  say, 
that  the  best  remedy  is  a  half  gill  of  eastor  oil  given  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease ;  but  the  prevention  is 
better  than  the  cure.  I  am  now  seldom  annoyed  by 
this  disease,  not  having  lost  a  single  sheep  by  it  since  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  my  salt  boxes  at  all 
times  supplied  with  St.  TJbes  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  and 
pure  aqueduct  water  running  in  each  yard.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  suffer  your  boxes  to  remain  empty  three  or 
four  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  replenish  them ;  your 
sheep  will  take  more  into  their  stomachs  than  they  can 
dissolve,  or  their  systems  can  manage,  and  they  will  die 
under  its  influence ;  such  is  their  fondness  for  this  valua¬ 
ble  and  indispensable  ingredient,  which  is  a  certain  and 
sure  indication  that  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
animal  requires  it  in  minute  particles  at  all  times  and 
in  all  seasons. 

The  advocate  for  salting  hay  may  fancy  that  these 
remarks  tend  to  strengthen  his  opinion,  for  hay  evenly 
salted  will  afford  sufficient  for  the  system  in  his  view,  to 
promote  digestion  and  vigorous  health,  when  fed  out 
two  or  three  times  daily.  In  reply  to  this,  I  will  again 
call  to  my  aid  experience ,  that  never  failing  instructor. 


It  is  impossible  to  salt  hay  precisely  even,  or  just  as 
much  as  the  animal  requires  and  no  more;  some  parts 
will  get  too  much  and  some  too  little ;  and  in  keeping 
sheep  constantly  on  salted  hay,  they  become  weary  of 
it,  or  eloyed  as  the  saying  is ;  they  lose  their  relish  for 
it,  and  a  wraste  of  fodder  is  the  consequence,  though  by 
no  means  the  worst  consequence  attendingit,  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  produces  (particularly  among  lambs)  the  scours, 
a  disease  (similar  to  the  dysentery,  in  the  human  sys¬ 
tem,)  very  difficult  to  manage  and  often  proving  fatal. 
When  feeding  out  salted  hay,  both  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
I  have  noticed  this  disinclination  to  eat  and  relish  their 
feed,  and  this  cathartic  tendency  when  it  did  not  run 
into  the  dysentery  form,  and  whenever  a  part  of  the 
mow  that  was  not  salted  came  along,  they  would  eat 
with  great  avidity  and  overload  the  system,  producing 
a  swelling  or  bloat ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  about  its 
being  the  most  proper  and  natural  way  to  feed  salt  to 
our  domestic  animals  in  winter  to  mix  it  with  their  hay, 
even  if  a  proeess  could  be  arrived  at  that  would  give 
the  animal  just  what  its  system  required  and  no  more. 
It  is  evidently  more  desirable,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  instinct  of  nature,  to  go  to  his  salt  manger  when¬ 
ever  he  pleases,  partake  of  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
pleases ;  and  having  watched  and  learned  the  habits  of 
our  domestic  animals,  I  believe  it  to  be  economy  to 
practice  accordingly,  and  that  the  best  results  will  be 
attained  thereby ;  while  the  loose  and  careless  observer 
of  these  things,  perhaps  deeming  them  too  trifling  and 
minute  for  his  attention,  the  negleetor  of  his  farm  stock, 
will  be  continually  losing  by  disease,  by  leanness  of 
flesh,  and  by  a  diminutive  weight  in  his  annual  clip  of 
fleeces. 

My  annual  hay  crop  ranges  from  75  to  125  tons ;  usual 
average  about  100  tons ;  to  which  I  formerly  applied 
considerable  salt  in  packing  awray  in  mows.  I  now  ap¬ 
ply  none,  unless  foreed  to  it  by  bad  hay  weather,  and 
used  as  a  preventive  against  damaging  in  the  mow. 
While  I  annually  feed  not  less  than  25  bushels  to  my 
stock,  not  three  bushels  finds  its  way  into  the  hay  mow. 
J.  W.  Colburn.  Sprinsfield,  Vt .,  August  1,  1853. 


Deep  Plowing. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  observe  that  you  are  turning 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  deep  culture,  and  to 
encourage  this  system  I  will  give  you  my  experience 
briefly. 

Three  years  ago  this  spring  I  purchased  a  worn-out 
farm,  as  it  was  termed,  and  in  the  autumn  plowed 
twenty-four  acres  of  meadow  with  a  Michigan  sub-sril 
plow,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep — sowed  eighteen 
acres  with  spring  wheat,  and  stocked.  The  balance 
was  planted  to  corn,  well  manured  with  yard  and  spe¬ 
cial  manures.  A  strip  a  rod  in  width,  by  the  side  of 
this  corn,  was  plowed  with  an  ordinary  plow,  and  com¬ 
mon  depth — both  treated  alike ;  the  latter  yielded  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre — the  former  double  those 
amounts.  The  meadow  produced  this  season,  second 
mowing,  two  and  half  tons  and  upwards  per  acre,  of 
good  timothy  hay.  This  land  was  tolerably  manured, 
and  well  drained.  I  took  another  old  meadow  of  seven 
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acres  two  years  since,  after  cutting  less  than  a  ton  per 
acre — plowed  as  before,  rolled  thoroughly,  drained 
completely,  and  as  I  could  not  spare  manures  for  it, 
sowed  winter  wheat  and  stocked  without  manures,  and 
a  few  days  since  Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machine  cut  from 
that  seven  acres,  inside  of  three  hours  time,  twenty 
large  loads  of  hay,  over  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
being  the  first  crop. 

With  this  plow  no  summer  fallow  is  necessary — the 
plow  may  follow  the  rake — and  hereafter  I  shall  raise 
no  crops  on  meadows,  but  manure  and  stock  forthwith. 
Am  intending  to  turn  about  forty  acres  next  season, 
and  to  follow  the  Michigan  plow  with  a  subsoil  plow,  to 
cultivate  fourteen  inches  in  depth,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  my  neighbors  who  are  complaining  of  the  drouth, 
will  see  that  my  farm  is  not  “  altogether  spoiled”  by 
deep  plowing,  and  that  three  tons  per  acre  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  drouth  or  no  drouth.  Respectfully  yours,  II.  E. 
Eoote,  Sec.  St.  Lawrence  Ag.  Society.  Ogdcnsburgh , 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Aug.  8,  1853. 

P.  S. — You  will  please  to  announce  that  the  Pair  of 
this  county  will  be  held  at  Canton,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  September. 

I  hand  you  by  this  mail,  also,  one  of  our  posters,  that 
you  may  see  what  we  are  doing  in  this  county  to  pro¬ 
mote  agriculture.  — — 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

We  announced  sometime  since,  that  we  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Nash  of  Amherst, 
(Mass.,)  author  of  the  “  Progressive  Parmer,”  to  write 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain, 
during  a  tour  he  was  to  make  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  agriculture  of  that  country, 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Instructor 
in  Agriculture  in  Amherst  College,  a  station  to  which 
he  was  appointed  about  a  year  since.  Mr.  Nash  sail¬ 
ed  for  England  in  May  last,  and  we  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  we  doubt  not  our  readers  have  been,  in  not 
hearing  from  him  before  this.  But  the  following  pri¬ 
vate  note,  which  we  trust  he  will  excuse  us  for  giving 
to  the  public,  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  as 
well  as  afford  them  an  assurance  that  they  may  ex¬ 
pect,  ere  long,  to  hear  the  carefully  matured  views 
which  he  has  formed  of  European  Agriculture  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own. 

London.  July  16,  1853. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  forwarded  you  anything  for  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.  I  have  been  through  Ireland,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  into  a  majority  of  the  English  counties. 
My  present  purpose  is,  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Scot¬ 
land — then  pass  through  Holland,  Belgium  and  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  Prance,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  Paris,  and  then 
to  return  to  London,  not  to  jaunt  any  more,  except  for 
short  trips  into  the  counties  near  this  place,  but  to  set¬ 
tle  down,  and  mature  some  views,  which  may  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  conditions  on  which  I  am  to  write. 

English  farmers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
wonderfully  hospitable.  Their  doors  and  hearts  are 
wide  open.  I  have  become  intensely  interested  in  their 
agx-iculture.  Still,  agriculture  here  is  a  very  different 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  climate  differs, 


more  even  than  I  had  supposed.  The  capabilities  of 
the  soil  are  different,  and  the  wants  of  the  community 
different.  At  the  great  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Ag. 
Society  at  Gloucester,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  this  week,  I  saw  very  much  to  excite  admi¬ 
ration,  but  far  less  which  I  am  ready  to  eommend  to 
the  imitation  of  Americans.  Indeed  I  do  not  feel  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak,  till  I  have  seen  more  and  thought  lon¬ 
ger.  Invitations  are  now  before  me  for  looking  into 
usages  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  way 
thither,  relating  to  almost  every  branch  of  agriculture; 
and  I  wish  to  suspend  all  remarks  till  I  shall  have 
made  further  investigations. 

I  could  now  tell  your  readers  that  there  are  many 
usuges  in  this  country  which  American  farmers  should 
imitate,  and  more  which  they  should  avoid,  if  they 
would  escape  ruin ;  but  this  would  not  amount  to  much 
— would  hardly  be  worth  the  space  in  so  good  a  paper 
as  yours — and  I  want  more  time,  in  order  to  make  up 
my  opinions  deliberately  and  discriminately.  You  may 
rely  upon  me  to  do  my  best  to  fulfill  my  engagement 
with  you  satisfactorily  ere  long,  but  it  must  be  at  a 
later  period  than  was  expected. 

Wonders  are  being  done  here  by  reducing  all  the 
manures  of  a  farm  to  the  liquid  state.  I  have  seen 
this  practice  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Littledale,  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  am  to  see  it  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mechi  of  Essex, 
on  Wednesday  next.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires 
careful  examination,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  examine  it  sufficiently.  It  is  so  with  other  impor¬ 
tant  matters.  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  be  patient 
with  me  a  few  days  longer.  Of  whatever  sins  and  fol¬ 
lies  I  may  be  guilty,  I  hope  not  to  write  what  good 
practical  farmers  would  ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
what  might  mislead  them  on  the  other.  With  esteem 
and  respect,  I  am  yours,  J.  A.  Nash. 


Glass  Water  Pipes. 


A  correspondent  in  Western  Pennsylvania  inquires  if 
glass  pipes  could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  lead 
ones,  in  conveying  water  under  ground,  for  culinary 
purposes.  Cannot  some  of  our  glass  manufacturers  an¬ 
swer  this,  giving  the  cost,  if  made  of  tough  and  cheap 
glass. 

Where  the  descent  is  nearly  uniform,  so  as  to'  receive 
no  pressure  from  a  head  of  water,  glazed  earthen  pipes 
like  those  used  in  tile-draining,  would  be  cheap  and 
safe.  The  joints  might  be  united  with  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ment.  Water  pipes  have  been  wholly  made  of  hydrau¬ 
lic  cement  (or  water  lime)  very  successfully ;  but  we 
would  propose  to  procure  the  smallest  size  tubular  tile 
used  in  draining,  and  surround  it  with  a  bed  of  water- 
lime  mortar.  A  strong,  durable  and  safe  pipe  would 
thus  be  made,  without  requiring  any  skill  whatever  in 
construction. 

In  the  ease  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  the 
spring  is  five  feet  higher  than  the  place  to  be  supplied, 
50  rods  distant,  and  a  hill  of  ten  feet  rises  between.  It 
is  not  probable  that  even  a  lead  tube  could  be  made  to 
work  as  a  syphon  at  that  distance ;  and  even  if  so,  it 
would  be  attended  with  constant  interruptions,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  accumulation  of  air  at  the  highest  part. 
It  would  therefore  be  cheapest  to  cut  through  the  hill. 
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Cheese  Making  from  a  Small  Dairy. 

We  have  received  requests  from  several  of  our  lady 
correspondents,  to  write  a  short  article  on  cheese  making, 
especially  in  reference  to  that  large  class  of  farmers  who 
keep  but  few  cows.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requests  of  the  ladies,  especially  of  those 
who  are  good  housekeepers — know  how  to  milk  a  cow, 
make  good  butter  and  cheese,  and  cultivate  a  small 
flower-garden. 

First  rate  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  few  cows,  but  it 
is  attended  with  more  labor  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
made,  than  in  a  large  dairy,  inasmuch  as  the  curd  has 
to  he  made  every  morning  and  placed  aside  till  you  have 
sufficient  to  make  a  good-sized  cheese.  The  milk  is 
placed  in  a  tub,  and  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature, 
(95  deg.  Fahr.,  or  about  as  warm  as  when  taken  from 
the  cow)  by  adding  a  portion  of  heated  milk.  The  ren¬ 
net  is  then  added,  the  milk  well  stirred,  and  afterwards 
let  alone  till  the  curd  is  wrell  come.  The  time  this  oc¬ 
cupies  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  rennet,  the  temperature,  &c. — the 
hotter  it  is  put  together,  and  the  more  rennet  is  added, 
the  quicker  will  the  cheese  come.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  longer  it  is  in  coming,  the  tenderer  and  sweeter  will 
be  the  curd.  If  it  comes  too  quickly,  it  is  owing  to  an 
excess  of  lactic  acid  being  formed  from  the  sugar  of 
milk;  so  that  the  curd  has  that  hard,  tough,  white  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  is  the  case  when  the  curd  is  precipitated 
by  vinegar,  or  any  other  acid ;  but,  if  there  is  a  very 
slow  formation  of  lactic  acid,  the  curd  is  gradually  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  flocks,  is  less  dense,  and  very  sweet  and 
tender.  It  is  then  broken  up  quite  fine,  either  by  hand 
or  a  curd-breaker  made  for  the  purpose,  which  cuts  it 
into  very  small  pieces.  After  this,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  and  settle.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  off  and 
passed  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  any  curd  there  may 
be  in  it.  The  curd  is  then  placed  in  a  strong  cloth,  and 
well  pressed,  to  remove  the  whey.  It  is  then  placed  in 
a  cold  place,  and  the  operation  repeated  daily — or  every 
other  day,  if  the  milk  will  keep  sweet,  as  it  will  in  the 
fall — 'till  there  is  curd  enough  to  make  a  cheese  of  the 
desired  size.  When  the  right  quantity  is  obtained,  the 
curd  is  all  broken  up  very  fine,  salted  and  well  mixed. 
In  putting  the  curd  in  the  vat  to  be  pressed,  a  cloth 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  cheese  is  placed  in 
the  vat,  and  into  this  cloth  the  curd  is  put.  When  the 
curd  has  filled  the  vat,  a  u  fillet  ”  (usually  made  of 
sheet  tin,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  wide,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  lap  over  four  or  five  inches  when  placed 
round  the  cheese)  is  placed  inside  the  vat  for  an  inch 
or  so,  and  the  cloth  drawn  up  straight,  so  that  when 
being  pressed  the  fillet  will  not  cut  it.  The  whole  of 
the  curd  is  then  put  in,  the  cloth  turned  over  the  top  of 
it,  a  smooth  board  placed  over  this  and  then  it  is  ready 
to  press.  After  it  has  been  pressed  for  some  time,  it  is 
taken  from  under,  and  punctured  all  over  with  a  skewer, 
either  of  wood  or  iron.  Place  it  in  the  press  again, 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  take  out 
of  the  vat  without  falling  to  pieces.  It  must  then  be 
turned,  or  inverted  in  the  vat,  and  a  clean  cloth  put 
round  it.  Place  it  again  under  the  press,  occasionally 
turning  it  and  putting  round  it  fresh  cloths,  till  the 
cheese  when  pressed  does  not  wet  them.  It  is  then  all 
right,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or  other  cool, 
damp  place,  for  a  few  days,  placing  a  little  salt  round 
it,  when  it  may  be  taken  to  an  upper  room,  where  it 
will  require  turning  very  frequently,  or  the  side  next 
the  floor  will  mould.  Let  the  room  be  dark  and  well 
ventilated. — Western  Agriculturist. 


Experiments  in  Making  Butter. 

A  board  of  commissioners  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Belgian  Government,  to  examine  various  agricultural 
implements.  The  commissioners  made  also  experiments 


with  Lavoisy's  churn,  with  cream  of  one  and  the  same 
quality,  temperature,  and  under  like  circumstances. 

In  one  experiment,  a  small  quantity  of  cream  was 
much  churned;  in  another  the  cream  was  slightly 
churned ;  and  in  a  third  experiment,  a  large  quantity 
of  cream  was  much  worked  by  the  paddle  of  the  above 
named  churn ;  and  they  found  that  much  churning,  at 
fifty -four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  had  no  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  butter;  that  the  slower  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  butter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  longer  or  shorter 
duration  of  churning,  had  no  influence  upon  an  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  butter  in  a  given 
quantity  of  cream. — Ag.  Praesician ,  Oct.,  1852. 
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Drying  Vegetables  for  Long  Keeping. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New- York  Farmers’  Club, 
specimens  of  various  vegetables  were  presented,  and 
soup  made  from  them  exhibited,  which  had  been  dried 
by  a  secret  process,  so  that  they  could  he  kept  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  with  a  perfect  retention  of 
flavor.  They  are  cut  into  thin  slices  before  subjected 
to  the  drying  process,  but  this  is  all  the  information  on 
this  point  that  we  are  favored  with.  The  process  ori¬ 
ginated  in  France,  where  for  some  years  it  has  been 
in  successful  practice.  It  has  been  tried  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  on  all  common  vegetables,  except  potatoes 
and  beets.  The  New- York  Agricultor  says:  “We 
tasted  (imported)  cabbage,  and  found  it  as  good  as  new 
— to  our  taste.”  Cabbage  loses  about  fifteen  parts  of 
water  out  of  sixteen,  by  the  operation, — carrots  about 
nine  parts  out  of  ten.  ,  The  cost  of  preparation  is  said 
to  be  about  two  cents  for  each  pound  of  the  dried  arti¬ 
cle.  They  have  already  remained  uninjured  during  a 
four  years  sea  voyage.  Vegetables  dried  in  this  way, 
we  should  think,  would  form  an  excellent  accompani¬ 
ment  for  meat  biscuit. 


White  Sheep  Skins  for  Door  Mats. 

Take  two  long-wooled  sheep  skins,  and  make  up  a 
strong  lather  of  soap ;  the  sign  of  proper  strength  is  when 
the  lather  feels  slippery  between  the  fingers.  When 
the  lather  is  cold  wash  the  skins  carefully  in  it,  squee¬ 
zing  them  between  the  hands  so  as  to  take  all  the  dirt 
out  of  the  wool.  When  this  is  accomplished,  lift  out 
the  skins  and  wash  them  in  cold  water  until  all  the  soap 
is  extracted.  Have  a  vessel  of  clean  cold  water  ready, 
to  which  some  alum  and  salt  (about  half  a  pound)  which 
have  been  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 
are  added,  and  the  skins  left  to  steep  all  night.  They 
are  taken  out  in  the  morning  and  hung  over  a  pole  to 
dry.  When  all  the  alum  \yater  has  dripped  off  they 
are  spread  out  on  a  board  to  dry,  and  carefully  stretched 
with  the  hand  from  time  to  time.  Before  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  a  composition  of  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
alum,  and  the  same  of  saltpetre,  are  ground  to  powder, 
in  a  mortar  or  otherwise,  and  sprinkled  carefully  on  the 
flesh  side  of  each  skin.  They  are  then  placed  the  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  leaving  the  wool  outside,  and  hung 
upon  a  rack  of  salts,  in  a  barn,  shed  or  dry,  airy  place, 
for  about  three  days,  or  until  they  are  dry — they  should 
be  turned  every  day.  After  this  they  are  taken  down 
and  the  flesh  side  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  each 
skin  trimmed  for  a  mat.  The  flesh  side  may  then  be 
rubbed  over  with  pipe  clay,  beat  with  a  switch,  and  will 
then  be  found  supple,  of  a  beautifui  white  color,  and  fit 
for  a  door  mat  for  a  mechanic  or  prince. — Sci.  Am. 
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Valuable  Recipes. 

[selected  from  various  sources.] 

Cherry  Marmalade. — Remove  the  stones  and  stalks 
from  the  cherries,  and  rub  the  cherries  through  a  sieve, 
add  to  this  result  a  little  currant  juice,  say  half  a  pint 
to  every  three  pounds  of  cherry;  put  the  whole  over  the. 
fire,  stirring  into  it  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine 
white  sugar  to  every  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  a  thick  jelly;  pour  it  into  jars  or  moulds, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  spread  on  the  top  of  each  jelly  a 
paper  dipped  in  brandy,  cover  each  jar  or  mould  tightly, 
and  keep  it  in  a  cool  and  dry  place  until  it  is  wanted. 

Currant  Marmalade  or  Jam. — This  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  cherry  marmalade,  using  currants  alone 
and  adding  to  every  pound  of  currant  pulp  and  juice, 
one  pound  of  fine  white  sugar. 

Raspberry  Marmalade  or  Jam. — Pass  the  raspberries 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  extract  their  seeds,  add  to  them 
their  weight  in  fine  white  sugar,  and  boil  them,  and  stir 
them  over  the  fire  until  you  can  just  see  the  bottom  of 
the  stew-pan ;  treat  it  as  Quince  marmalade. 

Currant  and  Raspberry  Jelly. — Pick  over  a  quart 
of  red  currants,  a  quart  of  white  currants,  and  a  quart 
of  raspberries ;  put  the  whole  over  the  fire,  stir  them, 
and  boil  them  about  ten  minutes,  then  rub  them  through 
a  sieve,  strain  the  liquor  while  hot  through  a  jelly-bag, 
add  a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar  to  every  pint  of  the 
liquor,  boil  and  treat  it  as  directed  for  apple  jelly. 

Pineapple  Jelly. — Pare  and  grate  the  pineapple,  and 
put  into  the  preserving-pan  with  one  pound  of  fine 
white  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit ;  stir  it  and  boil  it 
until  well  mixed,  and  thickens  sufficiently,  then  strain 
it,  pour  it  into  jars,  and  when  it  has  become  cool,  cover 
the  jellies  with  papers  wet  in  brandy,  cover  the  jars 
tightly,  and  treat  them  as  apple  jelly. 

Black  Currant  Wine. — Strain  the  currants,  which 
should  be  perfectly  ripe.  To  each  quart  of  juice  put  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  water  and  three  pounds  of  sugar; 
stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  let  stand  24  hours 
without  stirring ;  skim  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  ferment 
slowly.  Let  it  remain  three  or  four  days ;  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  It  has  ceased  fermenting,  add  one  quart  of 
French  brandy  to  every  fifteen  gallons  of  the  liquor, 
and  close  the  cask  tight.  Bottle  when  clear ;  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  six  months,  and  improve  by  age. 

Black  currant  w’ine  is  excellent  in  cases  of  sickness, 
such  as  for  diseases  of  the  bowels. 

Gooseberry  Wine. — Bruise  the  berries  which  must 
be  green,  put  them  in  a  closely  covered  jar  and  set  the 
jar  into  a  pot  filled  with  boiling  wrater;  keep  the  water 
boiling  around  the  jar,  till  the  gooseberries  are  soft, 
then  take  them  out,  mash  them  with  a  spoon  and  put 
them  into  a  jelly  bag  to  drain ;  when  all  the  juice  is 
squeezed  out,  measure  it,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice  allow  a 
pint  of  sugar,  boil  twenty  minutes,  skim  well. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  your  subscribers 
that  they  possess  in  the  blackberry,  grown  so  unwilling¬ 
ly  by  them  in  their  fields,  the-  means  at  once  of  making 
an  excellent  wine  and  valuable  medicine  for  home  use. 
To  make  a  wine  equal  in  value  to  Port,  take  ripe 
blackberries  and  press  them,  let  the  juice  stand  thirty- 
six  hours  to  ferment,  skim  off  whatever  rises  to  the  top, 
then  to  every  gallon  of  the  juice,  add  a  quart  of  water 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar,  (brown  sugar  will  do,)  let 
this  stand  in  open  vessels  for  twenty-four  hours,  skim 
and  strain  it,  then  barrel  it  until  March,  when  it  should 
be  carefully  racked  off  and  bottled. 

Blackberry  cordial  is  made  by  adding  one  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  three  of  ripe  blackberries,  allowing  them 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  then  pressing  out  the  juice, 
steaming  it,  adding  one-third  part  of  spirit,  and  putting 
a  teaspoonful  of  finely  powdered  alspice  in  every  quart 
of  the  cordial — it  is  at  once  fit  for  use. 

This  wine  and  cordial  are  very  valuable  medicines 
in  the  treatment  of  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bow¬ 


els,  and  are  especially  valuable  in  the  summer  com¬ 
plaints  of  children. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  such  disorders,  and  as  the 
blackberry  will  soon  be  ripe,  I  have  thought  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  make  known  these  recipes. — Southern  Planter. 

Another  Method. — A  lady  friend,  of  Atlanta,  gives 
us  the  following  simple  and  easy  method  of  making 
Blackberry  Wine  and  Cordial.  We  have  tried  the 
wine  made  after  this  recipe,  and  can  recommend  it  as 
most  excellent : 

Blackberry  Wine. — To  three  quarts  of  blackberry 
juice,  add  1  quart  of  water  and  3-|  pounds  of  sugar, 
(white  or  brown.)  Put  in  an  open  jar,  and  let  it  stand 
two  or  three  days  to  work;  then  bottle  and  set  away 
in  a  cool  place  for  a  year  before  using. 

Blackberry  Cordial. — Take  any  convenient  quanti¬ 
ty  of  blackberries,  and  stew  in  a  preserving  kettle  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  strain  and  boil  again  for  half  an 
hour,  adding  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice, 
using  spices  to  the  taste.  When  cool,  add  one  gill  or 
more  of  the  genuine  Cogniac  brandy  to  each  quart  of 
juice.  Then  bottle  and  cork  tight. — Southern  Cidt. 


Drinks  for  Harvest# 


There  is  nothing  which  creates  thirst  more  than  la¬ 
boring  in  the  sun — and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  have  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink 
supplied  at  least  once  in  each  hour  to  his  hands  in  the 
field.  A  hand  would  be  well  occupied,  whose  time  was 
devoted  to  this  object,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
small  hand  cart  fitted  up  with  a,  five  gallon  keg  or  half 
barrel,  in  which  should  be  a  drink  comprised  in  the 
proportion  of  Jive  gallons  of  uater ,  half  a  gallon  of 
molasses  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger.  The 
whole  should  be  well  stirred  together,  and  served  out 
hourly.  This  drink  we  have  frequently  recommended, 
because  we  know  it  to  be  invigorating,  refreshing  and 
safe,  no  matter  how  cool  the  water  may  be.  The  cooler 
the  water,  the  more  grateful  will  it  be  to  the  palate — 
the  more  refreshing  to  the  system — the  surer  of  giving 
tone  and  strength  to  the  harvester. — American  Far. 

Cure  for  Erysipelas. 

The  editor  of  the  Salem  Observer  gives  a  public  cure 
for  this  distressing  disorder,  from  which  he  has  been  a 
great  sufferer.  He  says,  “  a  simple  poultice  made  of 
cranberries,  pounded  fine  and  applied  in  a  raw  state,  has 
proved  in  my  case,  and  a  number  also  in  this  vicinity, 
a  certain  remedy.'5  In  this  case  the  poultice  was  appli¬ 
ed  on  going  to  bed,  and  the  next  morning,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  found  the  inflammation  nearly  gone ;  and  in 
two  days  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

A  New  Mixture  used  for  Washing  Cloths. 

In  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  washerwomen  use  a  mixture 
of  2  ounces  of  turpentine  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
spirits  of  sal  ammoniac,  well  mixed  together.  The 
mixture  is  put  into  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  in  which 
half  a  pound  of  soap  has  been  dissolved.  Into  this 
mixture  the  dirty  clothes  are  immersed  during  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  washed. 

The  most  dirty  cloth  is  perfectly  freed  of  all  dirt,  and 
after  two  rinsings  in  fresh  water,  the  cloth  has  not  the 
least  smell  of  turpentine.  The  cloth  does  not  require 
so  much  rubbing,  and  fine  linen  is  much  longer  preserved 

A  Secret  for  a  Farmer’s  Wife. — While  the  milk¬ 
ing  of  your  cows  is  going  on,  let  your  pans  be  placed  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Turn  the  milk  into  one  of 
the  pans  taken  from  the  kettle,  and  cover  the  same  with 
another  of  the  hot  pans,  and  proceed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  with  the  whole  mess  of  milk,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  double  the  quantity  of  sweet  and  delicious 
butter.  Try  this,  dairy  women,  and  write  us  the  results 
will  you?' — Extract . 
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The  New  Ohio  Strawberries. 


Great  interest  has  been  felt  as  to  the  character  and 
value  which  a  fair  trial  should  develop  for  these  new 
sorts,  in  any  other  localities  than  Cincinnati,  the  place 
of  their  origin.  It  appears  that  they  have  sustained 
fully  at  Philadelphia  their  western  reputation ;  while 
at  Boston,  according  to  Hovey’s  Magazine,  they  have 
proved  almost  a  total  failure.  Some  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready  to  make  great  allowance  for  the  decisions 
in  the  latter  instance,  on  account  of  previous  prejudice 
in  favor  of  those  of  Boston  origin,  yet  this  cannot  be 

the  sole  reason  of  the  unfavorable  verdict.  In  Western 

* 

New-York,  McAvoy’s  Superior,  which  stands  at  the 
head,  has  proved  an  exceedingly  productive,  very  large 
and  high  flavored  berry,  better  in  quality  than  Hovey’s 
Seedling,  but  not  equal  to  Swainstone  and  Burr’s  New 
Pine.  We  should  think  it  too  soft  for  extensive  mar¬ 
keting.  It  may  afford  some  interest  to  our  readers  to 
give,  side  by  side,  the  characters  of  these  four  seedlings, 
as  first  given  by  the  Cincinnati  committee,  and  as  now 
given  by  C.  M.  Hovey  at  Boston,  and  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  where  the 
climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Cincinnati. 

McAvoy's  No.  1.— 1 “Pistillate,  large,  prolific,  bright 
scarlet,  not  high  flavored,  but  the  handsomest  dish  on 
exhibition” — Cin.  Com.  “Does  not  set  freely,  even 
with  a  good  staminate  variety  beside  it ;  only  a  mode¬ 
rate  bearer  of  fair  size,  color  too  dingy,  and  watery  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fruit  renders  it  almost  useless  as  a  market 
berry;  flavor  rather  insipid  ” — Hovey.  “  Large,  round¬ 
ish,  deep  scarlet,  seed  light  crimson,  indentations  rather 
deep,  intervals  not  ridged,  flesh  whitish,  partly  stained 
with  red;  flavor  agreeable,  quality  ‘good,’  perhaps 
‘very  good;’  an  abundant  bearer.” — Phil.  Com. 

Schneike's  Pistillate. — “Large,  medium  quality” — 
Cin.  Com.  “  One  of  the  sourest  strawberries  we  ever 
atej  and  not  only  sour  but  bitter,  and  disagreeably  fla¬ 
vored  ;  color  pale  scarlet,  and  berries,  even  before  ripe, 
look  as  if  they  had  been  picked  and  begun  to  decay ; 
we  consider  it  quite  worthless.” — Hovey. 

Longw Orth’s  Prolific. — “  The  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  hermaphrodite  strawberry  known  to  the  committee, 
and  equally  prolific  with  any  other  variety.  The  plant 
is  more  hardy  than  Hovey’s,  and  recommended  for  ge¬ 
neral  cultivation,  after  four  years’  trial” — Cin.  Com. 
“  A  very  good  berry,  but  only  of  fair  size  and  medium 
quality,  being  rather  acid.  The  color  is  dull,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  berry  inferior” — Hovey 
“Very  large,  roundish  ovate,  brilliant  crimson,  seed  of 
the  same  color,  sometimes  yellowish,  set  in  rather  deep 
indentations  with  rounded  intervals ;  flesh  red,  flavor 
fine,  quality  ‘  very  good;’  a  variety  of  great  excellence, 
perfect  in  its  sexual  organization,  and  remarkably  pro¬ 
ductive,  a  rare  circumstance  with  staminate  varieties 
of  large  size” — Phil.  Com. 

McAvoy's  Superior.  —  “  Pistillate,  very  prolific, 
large,  dark  colored,  high  flavored  and  luscious ;  a  hardy 


plant;  the  specimens  exhibited  superior  to  Hovey’s 
Seedling  or  any  other  strawberry  that  came  under  the 
examination  of  the  committee,  and  entitled  to  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  $100,  offered  by  the  Society  in  1847  ” — Cin. 
Com.  “Very  little  different  from  No.  1.  The  berry 
is  only  of  fair  size,  and  of  a  very  dark,  dingy  color,  like 
the  Hautboy,*  with  yellowish  seeds;  flesh  thin  and 
watery,  and  flavor  only  of  medium  quality.  It  has  the 
same  fault  as  No.  1,  does  not  set  and  fill  up  well. 
Though  the  best  flavored  of  the  four,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  many  of  the  older  varieties  ” — Hovey.  “  Mr.  Cope’s 
specimens  were  of  great  size  and  beauty,  some  of  them 
measuring  five  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  ovate,  occasionally  slightly 
necked,  deep  brilliant  crimson,  seed  crimson,  sometimes 
yellow,  set  in  indentations  not  deep,  except  in  the 
largest  specimens,  when  the  intervals  are  also  some¬ 
what  ridged ;  flesh  red,  flavor  exquisitely  fine,  quality 
‘best’” — Phil.  Com. 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  compare  results  in  these  three 
distant  cities,  and  although  some  allowance  will  be 
made  for  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  report  from 
Boston,  we  are  satisfied  that  these  sorts,  or  most  of 
them  do  better  further  south  than  at  the  latitude  of 
Boston  and  Rochester;  although,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  McAvoy’s  Superior  has  proved  a  fruit  of  great 
excellence  and  value  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  last 
named  city. 

Amateur  and  Window  Gardening. 

Strawberries. — Few  plots  of  ground  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  are  so  small  as  not  to  admit  the  growth  of 
some  fruit  as  well  as  flowers.  Foremost  among  fruits 
for  small  spaces,  is  the  strawberry,  being  a  delicious 
fruit,  and  one  that  soon  spoils  if  exposed  after  gather¬ 
ing  ;  consequently  those  in  the  market  can  rarely  be 
obtained  so  nice  as  from  the  garden.  Besides  this,  a 
strawberry  bed,  if  placed  in  the  right  part  of  the  garden, 
is  at  no  time  unsightly,  but  while  in  flower  and  fruit, 
really  beautiful.  As  this  is  a  crop  to  stand  two  or 
three  or  more  years  without  disturbing,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil.  Now  being  a 
good  time  to  set  about  making  a  fresh  plantation,  we 
give  the  following  as  a  good  method,  and  can  assure 
all  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  it,  that  the  little 
extra  labor  required  in  preparation,  will  be  fully 
compensated  by  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  Take 
out  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  two  spits  deep,  the 
width  of  the  ground,  and  place  it  at  the  other  end  for 
filling  up  at  the  last.  Loosen  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  place  a  good  coat  of  rotten  dung,  if  two  or 
three  inches  thick  so  much  the  better.  Take  off  the 
top  spit  of  the  next,  same  width,  and  place  on  the  dung  ; 
then  another  coat  of  dung.  This  may  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  bottom  coat,  and  then  the  bottom  spit 
on  the  top  off  this  ;  and  so  go  on  till  the  whole  is  com¬ 
pleted.  If  the  second  spit  should  happen  to  be  very 
poor,  hungry  soil,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  bad  below ; 

*  Hautbois,  (high  wood,  literally,  from  the  tall  fruit-stalks,) 
and  not  hautboy,  a  musical  instrument. 
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Suburban  Gardens  and  Grounds. 


The  accompanying  plan  of  a  flower  garden  and  lawn  combined,  is  from  “  Cottage  Residences,”  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  landscape  gardening.  There  is  nothing  of  the  stiff,  awk¬ 
ward  appearance  which  a  geometrically  arranged  garden  has,  and  sncli  plans  are  more  easily  adapted 
to  particular  locations 
than  any  other  style.  , 


The  author  says  of  it : 

“  The  modern  taste  of 
discarding  any  set  flow¬ 
er  garden,  and  instead 
of  it,  arranging  the 
beds  of  choice  per¬ 
petual-blooming  plants 
in  and  around  a  small 
lawn,  in  graceful  and 
harmonious  forms,  is 
by  far  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  in  a  majority 
of  cases.  It  is  espied- 
ally  so  in  all  small 
places  where  the  or* 
namental  grounds  are 
too  limited  to  allow  of  ? 
separate  scenes.  In 
such  cases  the  group¬ 
ing  of  flowers  round  a 
lawn,  having  only  one 
or  two  colors  in  a  bed, 
heightens  the  beauty 
of  the  lawn  itself,  while 
the  flowers  are  enjoy- 
ed,  perhaps,  more  than 

Qq 


m  any  other  way.” 

In  this  plan,  A  is  the 

dwelling  house-  B  the  conservatory  •  C  the  lawn;  D  flowerbeds;  E  vase,  sun-dial, fountain,  or  rustic 
basket  filled  with  flowers;  F  is  a  boundary  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  shutting  out  the  portion  of  the 
ground  not  strictly  ornamental.  li  In  practice  it  is  found  that  small  circular  beds  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  grouped  in  twos  and  threes,  (like  those  on  the  left  of  D,)  are  more  convenient  and  effective 
than  irregular  beds.  Single  specimens  of  trees,  such  as  grow  beautifully  alone,  should  be  introduced 
in  the  lawn,  (C)  to  give  it  a  picturesque  character.” 


but  by  all  means  loosen  and  apply  dung  two  spits  deep, 
as  the  roots  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  going  down 
beyond  the  reach  of  drouth  in  this  hot  climate,  than  by 
ordinary  digging. 

After  the  first  shower,  put  in  strong  healthy  plants, 
2  feet  6  inches  between  the  rows,  and  1  foot  in  the  rows, 
keeping  them  watered  till  they  have  taken  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  next  season  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  and  the  second  year  a  heavy  one.  For  small  plan¬ 
tations  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  many  sorts,  but  select 
some  known  and  tried  one's,  such  as  Large  Early 
Scarlet ,  Ilovey's  Seedling  and  Burr's  New  Pine. 
Keep  the  hoe  among  them  constantly,  as  they  are  much 
benefitted  by  this,  besides  destroying  the  weeds. 

The  Raspberry  is  another  useful  fruit  to  grow  in  a 
limited  space.  As  soon  as  the  canes  have  done  bear¬ 


ing  cut  them  clean  out,  and  all  young  ones  to  four  or 
five  for  bearing  next  year.  This  allows  the  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  them,  and  ripens  their  wood  better  than 
when  left  till  fall  or  spring. 

Currants  and  G  ooseberries  are  benefitted  by  clear¬ 
ing  away  any  useless  suckers  and  wood — in  fact,  as  lit¬ 
tle  should  be  grown  as  possible  that  is  to  be  taken  out 
in  winter  or  spring,  as  by  taking  them  out  now,  the  sap 
thus  uselessly  expended  if  left  to  grow,  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  wood  for  another  season. 

Mildew  on  the  Grape,  has  again  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Sulphur,  if  applied  in  time,  will  stop  it.  It  may 
be  dusted  on  dry,  or  what  is  perhaps  best  and  most 
convenient  on  large  spaces,  is  to  mix  it  in  water.  If 
kept  stirred,  it  will  be  held  in  suspension  in  the  water, 
and  may  be  applied  with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine. 
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Where  Tomatoes  have  been  planted  they  should  be 
constantly  topped  beyond  the  fruit,  and  if  extra  fine 
are  required  for  exhibition,  thin  out  all  small  ones. 

All  vegetables  should  be  picked  when  ready,  as  a 
much  greater  succession  is  obtained  than  by  allowing 
them  to  become  too  old. 

Now  is  the  time  to  increase  Carnations,.  Picotees 
and  Pinks,  by  layers  and  pipings  ;  the  latter  require 
to  be  under  glass ;  they  should  be  done  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Use  a  little  leaf  mold  and  sand  to  root  them  in. 
They  repay  all  the  trouble  they  require. 

Seeds  of  any  striking  flowers,  should  be  marked  and 
saved  separately.  This  is  the  way  to  improve  them. 
It  should  be  perfectly  ripe  before  gathered,  or  the 
young  plants  will  be  feeble  and  more  susceptible  of 
injury.  E.  S.  — — 

Evergreen  Hedges. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  learned  that  Arbor  Vitae 
makes  a  good  ornamental  hedge.  Is  it  of  rapid  growth  7 
In  how  many  years  would  it  form  a  hedge  7  How  close 
should  they  be  planted  7  What  soil  is  best  7  Is  sirring 
or  fall,  and  what  month,  preferable  for  transplanting 
them  7  Will  not  stock  injure  them  after  they  have 
formed  a  hedge  7  They  can  be  purchased  of  the  size 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  for 
$15  per  thousand,  but  can  they  be  shipped  to  Indiana 
without  “seriously  endangering  their  lives 7”  Also, 
can  you  tell  me  the  probable  cost  of  transportation  of 
half  that  number  from  that  point  to  this  7 

I  forgot  to  ask  in  the  proper  place,  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  saying,  that  you  must  plant  the  same 
side  to  the  sun,  as  they  grew  originally?  This  seems 
absurd,  but  I  have  heard  several  insist  on  it.  If  you, 
or  others,  through  your  valuable  journal,  can  give  me 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  any  other  information 
on  this  point,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  some  of  your 
readers,  and  will  certainly  oblige  one.  C.  Kemble. 
Little  Flat  Rock ,  Decatur  Co.,  Ind.,  July  12,  1853. 

The  American  Arbor  Vitoe,  (called  erroneously,  White 
Cedar  in  Western  New-York  and  some  other  places) 
forms  a  beautiful  screen,  but  is  hardly  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  cattle.  It  will,  however,  become 
so  after  many  years,  if  allowed  considerable  freedom  of 
growth,  and  is  not  sheared  too  closety.  We  have  seen 
old  trees  by  the  road  side  that  had  been  browsed  by 
cattle,  and  rendered  thick,  stubby,  and  impassable. 
The  hemlock  makes  a  more  beautiful  screen  than  the 
arbor  vitas,  but  is  still  slenderer  when  young.  The 
Norway  Eir  will  soon  form  a  strong  hedge  against  farm 
animals.  All  these  bear  any  amount  of  shearing. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  depends  very  much  on  the 
soil  and  treatment.  Well  cultivated,  on  rich  soil,  which 
is  best,  two-feet  plants  will  form  a  screen  six  feet  high 
in  four  or  five  years,  which  will  improve  much  by  thick¬ 
ening  for  three  or  four  ye  ar  more,  and  more  slowly  af¬ 
terwards.  This  plant  will  make  shoots  each  year  about 
two  feet  long;  Norway  Eir,  three  to  four  feet.  The 
distance  asunder,  may  be  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting,  just  as  the 
buds  are  swelling,  but  the  precise  time  is  not  important. 
It  is,  however,  very  important  that  some  earth  should 
remain  on  the  roots  when  they  are  removed,  and  that 
the  roots  be  well  mudded.  They  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  autumn,  set  in  rather  thickly  by  the  roots,  and 
set  out  early  in  spring ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  take 


them  up  early  and  send  them  in  spring.  Erom  Maine  to 
Indiana  would  be  a  long  journey,  unless  sent  on  railway 
by  express  without  any  attendant  delay.  It  would  be 
better  to  procure  them  nearer.  G  ood  plants,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  hardened  to  open  ground,  are,  if  we  mistake 
not,  offered  for  sale  by  Dell  &  Collins,  of  Waterloo,  N. 
Y.,  at  about  $25  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  may  be  determined  by  weighing  a  few  trees,  cal¬ 
culating  the  weight  per  1,000,  and  adding  one-half  more 
for  packing,  and  learning  the  price  from  forwarding 
agents. 

It  is  no  consequence  whatever  which  side  of  young 
trees,  or  of  any  trees  with  leaf-covered  trunks,  is  placed 
towards  the  sun — but  is  more  necessary  for  old  bare 
trees  which  have  stood  many  years,  and  which  some¬ 
times  loose  their  bark  by  scorching  if  the  position  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  shaded  side  is  placed  directly  towards 
the  rays.  — — 

Strawberries  and  their  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  inform  us  which  are 
the  best  kinds  of  strawberries  to  Cultivate  in  hills,  and 
have  the  old  plants  remain  long  without  renewing? 
and  where  such  may  be  had  ?  P.  Pratt.  Deep  Ri¬ 
ver,  Ct.,  July,  1853. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Cincinnati  Hudson,  &c., 
which  grow  well  and  bear  abundantly  if  allowed  to  run 
and  cover  the  whole  bed,  although  the  fruit  is  larger 
and  finer  if  they  are  kept  well  cultivated  in  hills  or 
rows.  Other  soi-ts,  as  Boston  Pine  and  Black  Prince, 
need  high  culture  in  ail  cases,  and  to  be  kept  in  hills. 
Hovey’s  Seedling  is  best  if  so  treated.  Strawberry 
plants  begin  to  decline  in  vigor  and  productiveness  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  must  be  renewed.  This  may  be 
very  easily  done  by  allowing  some  of  the  runners  to 
grow,  and  then  pulling  up  the  old  plants.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  keeps  his  large  bed  of  Hovey’s  Seedlings  in  the 
most  luxuriant  and  productive  condition,  by  yearly  pul¬ 
ling  out  all  the  old  roots.  The  self-renewing  system, 
pi-acticed  by  allowing  the  runners  to  cover  the  space 
between  the  rows  every  second  or  third  year,  and  then 
spading  under  the  old  rows,  and  leaving  the  new  plants, 
is  a  very  good  and  cheap  practice. 

The  best  strawbenies  are  Burr’s  New  Pine  and  Mc- 
Avoy’s  Superior,  for  large,  vei-y  productive  sorts,  of  high 
flavor-,  but  too  soft  for  marketing ;  Large  Early  Scarlet, 
best  very  early  sort,  prolific,  and  good  both  for  market 
and  home  use ;  Cincinnati  Hudson  and  Rival  Hudson, 
later,  scarcely  equalled  for  marketing,  but  hardly  first 
rate  in  flavor;  Ilovey’s  Seedling,  mostly  quite  produc¬ 
tive,  and  very  large  and  showy,  and  therefore  high- 
priced  in  market ;  and  Boston  Pine,  an  excellent  sort, 
but  requiring  high  culture  in  hills.  All  of  these  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scarlet  and  Boston  Pine,  are  pistillates,  and 
require  a  few  plants  of  either  of  the  two  latter  to  grow 
near  them  to  produce  fertility  of  flowers,  and  yield  a 

Setting  Trees  too  deep. — A  cultivator  finding 
some  heart  cherry  trees  which  had  been  set  out  three 
or  four  years  did  not  grow  well,  examined  by  removing 
the  earth,  and  found  they  had  been  set  nearly  a  foot 
deeper  than  they  should  have  been. 
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The  Birch  as  an  Ornamental  Tree. 

The  fragrant  birch  above  him  hung1 
Her  tassels  in  the  sky. — Bryant. 

Messrs.  Editors — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  drawing 
of  the  leaf  and  blossom  of  the  Black  birch,  a  native  of 
our  forests,  which  has  grown  to  be  a  favorite  tree  of 
mine.* 

I  frequently  see  an  article  in  the  columns  of  The 
Cultivator  and  The  Horticulturist,  enumerating  various 
kinds  of  forest  trees  as  suitable  shades  for  the  lawn  or 
street,  and  the  Birch  not  among  the  number.  And  I 
noticed  especially  an  article  in  The  Horticulturist  for 
1S.52,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing,  encouraging  the  planting  of  more  of  our  native 
forest  trees  in  preference  to  those  of  foreign  production, 
that  manifested  a  feeling  in  which  I  felt  a  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  but  those  sympathetic  feelings  were  not  a  little 
dampened  when,  in  looking  over  the  list  I  could  not 
find  my  favorite  tree  among  the  number  which  that  po¬ 
pular  writer  had  named  as  being  worthy  to  take  the 
place  of  foreign  trees ;  yet  I  find  it  had  not  entirely  es¬ 
caped  his  notice,  for,  in  looking  over  “  Downing 
Landscape  Gardening,”  I  felt  relieved  of  my  mortifi¬ 
cation,  those  sympathies  were  heightened,  and  my  af¬ 
fections  were  more  closely  entwined  around  the  spirit  of 
that  departed  man,  when  I  read  the  following  remarks 
on  the  Birch : 

With  us  it  is  a  great  favorite ;  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
very  elegant  and  beautiful  tree,  not  less  on  account  of 
the  silvery  white  bark  of  several  species,  than  from  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  spray,  and  the  pleasing  light¬ 
ness  and  airyness  of  the  foliage.  In  all  the  species,  the 
branches  have  a  tendency  to  form  those  graceful  curves, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  trees.  *  *  * 

The  American  sorts,  and  particularly  the  Black  Birch 
start  into  leaf  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  their  tender 
green  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  at  that  season  ;  while  the 
swelling  buds,  and  young  foliage  of  many  kinds,  give 
out.  a  delicious  though  faint  perfume.  Even  the  blos¬ 
soms,  which  hang  like  little  brown  tassels  from  the 
drooping  branches,  are  interesting  to  the  lover  of  na¬ 
ture. 

And  in  a  quotation  from  Bernard  Barton,  he  says : 
See  ihe  beautiful  birch  tree  fling 
Its  shade  on  the  grass  beneath — 

Its  glossy  leaf  ambits  silvery  stem ; 

Dost  thou  not  love  to  look  on  them  ?” 

Its  smooth  silvery  bark,  its  straight  and  beautiful 
trunk  dividing  out  into  numerous  stately  branches,  and 
subdividing  into  such  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  boughs, 
forming  that  “extreme  delicacy  of  spray,”  with  its 
still  thicker  mass  of  glossy  and  beautiful  leaves, 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate. 
Its  pendulous  blossoms  hanging  like  silver-tissued  tas¬ 
sels,  its  cleanly  habits,  as  well  as  neat  appearance,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  fragrance,  render  it  to  my  taste  one  of 
the  most  inviting  shades  in  the  American  forest. 

Were  I  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  would  seek  out 
and  select  some  sequestered  spot  where  Downing  used 
to  ramble  in  his  meditations ;  that  spot  I  would  conse¬ 
crate  to  the  lover  of  nature,  adorned  and  beautified  by 
art ;  and  there  I  would  plant  “  the  fragrant  birch,” 
whose  beautiful  and  stately  trunk  should  point  heaven¬ 
ward,  while  its  fragrance  should  lend  a  sweet  perfume 

*  We  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  drawing  to  one- 
half  its  original  diameter. — Ed. 


Black  Birch.  Betula  lenta,  Li  1.  (Male  flower 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  through  whose  leaf 
and  “  little  brown  tassels  hanging  from  its  drooping 
branches,”  the  sighing  breeze  should  sing  a  requiem 
o’er  his  departed  spirit,  as  it  would  occasionally  return, 
methinks,.to  visit  that  consecrated  spot.  Respectfully 
yours,  Eli  Moore.  Southington ,  Conn. 

Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. 

Most  of  the  attempts  at  cultivating  the  cranberry 
have  been  decided  failures ;  but  a  very  few  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  have  served  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  efforts,  with  the  hope  of  final  and  uniform  success. 
Most  usually  the  most  sanguine  have  had  to  hope 
against  hope.  A  very  enterprising  cultivator  has  just 
informed  us  that  although  his  plants  grow  well,  and 
begin  to  bear,  on  the  low  ground  on  which  he  has 
planted  them,  and  where  they  succeed  much  better 
than  on  upland,  yet  the  growth  of  the  grass  so  greatly 
overtops  them,  that  he  is  nearly  ready  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  having  spent  about  forty  dollars  already  the 
present  season  in  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  weed  them. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  a  close  and  experienced 
cultivator,  contains  the  following  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  “Much  has  been  said  about  raising  cranberries 
on.  upland ;  but  I  think  the  main  point  has  not  been 
understood.  Such  land  as  ours  (strong,  fertile  soil  of 
Western  jSfew-York)  would  not  produce  cranberries  ; 
but  I  have  seen  such  among  the  Pennsylvania  moun¬ 
tains,  (called  the  Beech  Woods,)  which  would  doubtless 
prove  congenial  to  that  plant.  It  requires  a  cold,  sour 
soil,  such  as  would  agree  with  the  black  spruce,  and 
disagree  with  Indian  corn. 

“  There  are  also  great  tracts  in  the  primitive  region 
north  of  the  Mohawk,  which  I  should  judge  would  be  very 
favorable — wet,  sour  land,  where  corn  would  refuse  to 
grow,  or  to  any  advantage.-  Could  not  such  farmers, 
depending  on  oats  or  barley,  and  potatoes  and  cranber¬ 
ries,  do  as  well  as  many  who  cultivate  wheat  I” 
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The  Calceolaria. 

This  interesting  plant  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  flowers.  Like  the  tulip, 
pansy,  rose,  phlox,  &c.,  it  runs  into  endless  varieties, 
which  quality  of  itself  imparts  great  interest  to  any 
plant ;  and  besides,  its  uniquely  formed  spotted,  showy 
flowers,  are  highly  ornamental.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  it  has  attained  a  high  rank  among  florists’  favor¬ 
ites.  Innumerable  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds, 
all,  however,  retaining  jhe  peculiarity  of  the  original, 
of  globular,  spotted,  blotched,  or  striped  corols ;  and 
like  the  breeders  of  fine  animals,  certain  cultivators 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  greatly  improving 
their  size  and  beauty.  In  a  similar  way,  an  unskilful 
hand  will  procure  seeds  of  these  highly  improved  sorts, 
and  allow'  them  to  degenerate  as  fast  as  an  unskilful 
raiser  of  domestic  animals. 

The  varieties  are  comprised  under  two  general  heads, 
the  herbaceous  perennials,  and  green-house  shrubs. 
The  latter  are  most  highly  esteemed,  although  the  form¬ 
er  boar  larger  flowers. 

In  cultivation,  the  first  thing  is  to  procure  a  suitable 
soil  in  a  well-drained  pot, — well  drained,  because  the 
plants  at  one  stage  grow  rapidly,  and  consequently  need 
copious  waterings  at  that  period,  the  surplus  of  which 
.must  drain  off  freely.  The  soil  may  be  manufactured 
by  taking  two  parts  of  good  friable  loam,  one  of  leaf 
mold,  one  of  thoroughly  rotted  stable  manure,  and  one 
of  coarse  or  fibrous  peat — the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  whole  porous  for  drainage.  Thorough 
mixture  of  the  whole  is  necessary,  as  well  as  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  coarser  with  a  sieve.  This  may  seem  like 
taking  much  trouble,  but  the  best  way  is  commonly  the 
cheapest. 

.  The  seeds  are  usually  sown  after  mid-summer,  and 
at  first  need  much  attention.  They  must  be  very  thin¬ 
ly  and  evenly  covered  with  pulverised  soil,  over  which 
a  bell  glass  must  be  placed  till  they  come  up,  and  when 
watered  it  must  be  done  through  a  very  fine  rose,  that 
the  water  may  fall  like  dew,  and  not  wash  the  soil. 
Shading  from  the  sun,  by  placing  a  vrhite  paper  or 
cloth  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  bell  glass,  will  be  requi¬ 
site.  When  the  seeds  come  up,  they  are,  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  growing,  successively  separated  or  thinned  out, 
and  transplanted  into  pots,  till  large  enough  to  remain 
in  those  intended  for  their  permanent  destination,  which 
should  be  six-inch  pots.  Through  the  winter  they  will 
need  the  ordinary  care  of  green-house  plants,  and  should 
be  watered  sparingly ;  but  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  when  they  recommence  rapid  growth,  they 
will  need  a  full  supply  of  water.  The  amount  given 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  as  the  state  of  the 
weather,  rapidity  of  vegetation,  &e.;  on  giving  just 
enough,  and  not  too  much,  depends  much  of  the  success¬ 
ful.  treatment  of  this  plant.  When  the  sun  is  hot,  shad¬ 
ing  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  shrubby  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
oft-sets.  After  blooming,  the  flower  stalks  are  cut  down, 
they  are  placed  in  shade,  and  growth  encouraged.  The 
young  shoots  or  sprouts,  even  if  quite  small,  will  make 
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good  cuttings,  which  may  then  be  placed  round  a  pot, 
in  contact  with  its  sides,  in  a  thin  stratum  of  silver  sand, 
and  reaching  down  just  far  enough  to  touch  the  com¬ 
post.  This  pot  is  put  within  another  a  little  larger, 
and  between  them-the  lower  rim  of  a  bell  glass  is  placed, 
to  preserve  uniform  moisture.  The  cuttings  will  have 
struck  when  they  recommence  growth,  until  which  time 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  a  constantly  uni¬ 
form  moisti  re  of  soil.  If  intended  to  raise  from  off-sets, 
the  plants  aiter  pruning  must  be  buried  deeper  for  this 
purpose. 

During  growth,  great  care  should  be  given  to  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  too  common  weak  and 
slender  form,  and  to  impart  :,o  them  a  full,  round,  and 
bushy  appearance.  The  flowers,  if  good,  will  not  be 
thin  or  flat,  but  a  perfect,  rounded,  hollow  ball, — they 
will  form  rich  masses,  without  crowding,  and  the  whole 
bloom  should  be  one  handsome  bunch  of  pendent  flow¬ 
ers,  scarcely  above  the  foliage. 


A  Valuable  Grape. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  observe  in  the  August  number 
of  Mr.  Barry’s  Horticulturist,  page  387,  “Will  you 
please  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  good  kind  of 
grape  other  than  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  that  will 
grow  in  our  cold  northern  climate?  A.  Header,  New 
Athens ,  Pa.” 

I  have  a  vine  producing  a  grape  of  similar  color  to 
the  Isabella,  and  it  is  more  sweet  and  delicious  than 
any  Isabella  I  have  eaten.  In  the  winter  of  1832, 
when  the  Isabella  and  most  other  vines  were  frozen 
and  killed  down  to  the  ground,  my  vine  suffered  in  the 
small  shoots  which  ought  to  have  been  trimmed  off,  but 
the  larger  branches  put  out  and  bore  fruit  the  following 
season.  If  you  please,  you  may  give  this  notice  to  Mr. 
Barry.  Slips  of  round  and  sound  wood,  well  ripened 
and  of  short  joints,  will  produce  good  vines  to  bear 
grapes  the  second  or  third  year.  This  I  know  by  trial. 
David  Tomlinson.  Schenectady ,  August ,  1853. 


Houghton’s  Seedling  Gooseberry. 

We  see  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
quoted  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  Farmer,  that 
“Houghton’s  Seedling,  so  loudly  applauded  as  mil¬ 
dew-proof  with  us,. is  no  more  exempt  than  “Roaring 
Lion,”  “  Crown  Bob,”  or  any  other  variety.”  It  is 
perfectly  evtdent  that  the  person  who  wrote  this  could 
have  never  cultivated  the  genuine  Houghton.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  bearing  plants,  during  the  most  unfavora¬ 
ble  seasons,  when  Crown  Bob  and  Roaring  Lion  were 
ruined  by  mildew,  not  one  berry  on  any  of  the  Hough¬ 
ton  bushes  had  a  speck  of  mildew  upon  it,  and  this  is 
the  general  voice  of  cultivators  in  the  Northern  States. 
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South  Down  Sheep. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  it  is  the  common 
practice  of  eminent  breeders  in  England,  to  let,  annual¬ 
ly  by  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  such  male  animals 
as  they  have  to  dispose  of  for  the  year.  Among  those 
lettings,  that  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  of  Babraham,  the 
celebrated  breeder  of  South  Down  Sheep ,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  His  27th  annual  letting  was  held  at 
his  place,  on  the  6th  of  July,  at  which  were  present  se¬ 
veral  hundred  gentlemen,  including  many  from  other 
couniries ;  and  among  them,  Mr.  F.  M.  Rotch  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Otsego  county,  in  this  State,  who,  it  will  be  seen, 
procured  the  favorite  buck  let  on  this  occasion,  paying 
therefor  the  handsome  sum  of  130  guineas,  about  $650. 
We  copy  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express : — 

“  The  annual  letting  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  s  celebrated 
tups  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  King  officiating  as 
auctioneer.  The  attendance  was  about  as  large  as  usu¬ 
al.  The  animals  met  with  unqualified  admiration; 
and  one  hired  by  Mr.  Rotch,  an  American,  fetched  the 
astonishing  price  of  130  guineas,  being  the  highest  fig¬ 
ure  yet  obtained  by  any  single  tup  since  Mr.  Webb  has 
commenced  as  breeder.  There  were  71  sheep  let, 
which  netted  £  1,580,  being  an  average  of  .£22  4s. 
Previous  to  the  letting  every  animal  has  a  reserved  bid 
fixed  upon  it,  by  Mr.  Webb  himself,  and  it  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  that  gentleman  to  say  that  every  tup  put  up 
realized  more  than  the  price  put  upon  it.  Indeed,  the 
aggregate  produced  £500  more  than  the  reserve ;  one 
instance  we  might  name,  of  a  ram  being  fixed  at  $5  5s. 
fetching  £18.” 

At  the  dinner  given  on  the  occasion,  at  which  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  presided,  Mr.  Rotch  responded  in  a 
brief  and  appropriate  manner  to  the  customary  toast — 
“  The  hirer  of  the  highest  prize  tup  of  the  day.”  Mr. 
Webb,  in  proposing  the  toast,  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  sold,  some  nine  or  ten  years  since,  to  the  father 
of  Mr.  Rotch, one  of  his  best  rams  for  50  guineas. ($250.) 


Product  of  Half-Blood  Ayrshires. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  From  seeing  an  account  of  a 
widow’s  heifer  named  “  Cherry,”  in  the  u  Country 
Gentleman,”  pages  163  and  388, 1  am  induced  to  give 
you  a  short  statement  of  my  heifer,  “  Cherry  2d.” 

Cherry  2d  was  three  years  old  in  May  last — is  a  cross 
between  a  good  native  cow,  and  an  “  Ayrshire”  bull 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Prentice  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  She 
dropped  her  first  calf  June  8th,  1853,  and  in  ten  days 
from  the  14th,  she  gave  410  lbs.  15  oz.  of  milk,  averaging 
41  ]_bs.  1J  ounces  per  day.  The  lastday  of  June  she 
gave  39f  lbs.  of  milk,  measuring  16|  quarts  after  it 
was  strained,  which  made  one  pound  four  and  a  half 
ounces  of  butter — making  eight  pounds  15£  ounces  per 
week,  on  grass  only,  and  would  have  probably  made 
more,  if  she  had  given  as  much  milk  on  that  day  as  usu¬ 
al.  She  gives  as  much  milk  now  as  at  the  time  of  trial. 
I  intend  you  shall  hear  farther  from  her  sometime. 

I  have  also  two  four  year  old  cows  of  the  same  blood, 
which  stand  only  three  feet  10  inches  high,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  the  first  of  this  month,  after  driving  four  miles, 


700  and  720  lbs.,  and  gave  during  the  same  ten  days, 
viz— from  June  14th  to  June  25th,  411  9-16th  lbs., 
396  14-16th  lbs.  of  milk;  and  the  three  have  made, 
(after  using  milk  and  cream  for  a  family  of  six  persons, 
and  also  milk  before  it  is  soured  to  raise  a  calf,)  to  ave¬ 
rage  three  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 
Very  respectfully  yours.  A.  D.  Arms.  East  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  July  16,  1853. 

Charcoal  for  Sheep. 

One  of  the  best  medicines  for  human  beings,  is  finely 
pulverised  fresh  charcoal,  kept  corked  in  a  close  vial  or 
jar,  one-half  to  a  teaspoonful  mixed  with  five  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  forming  an  agreeable  and  excellent  remedy 
for  almost  any  kind  of  deranged  stomach,  and  in  larger 
doses  constituting  a  very  mild  and  perfectly  safe  laxative. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  remedy  would  often 
prove  of  great  service  to  domestic  animals.  Although 
we  have  never  seen  it  tried,  we  confidently  predict  that 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  powdered  charcoal,  mixed  with 
two  to  four  quarts  of  water,  would  prove  an  admira¬ 
ble  remedy  for  hoven  in  cattle.  We  observe  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  late  paper  has  used  charcoal  mixed  with 
salt  for  his  sheep,  with  the  best  results ;  he  had  found 
them,  in  accordance  with  usual  experience,  to  suffer 
much  on  wet  pastures,  until  he  made  use  of  this  reme¬ 
dy,  after  which  they  immediately  presented  a  more 
healthful  appearance,  and  have  continued  to  thrive,  the 
salt  as  well  as  the  charcoal  operating  beneficially. 


Feeding  Cattle  around  Stacks. 

When  a  corner  or  knoll  in  the  meadow  is  found  to  be 
in  a  poor  condition,  farmers  often  attempt  to  enrich  such 
places  by  making  a  stack  of  hay  on  the  ground,  and 
foddering  it  out,  expecting  to  reap  a  double  benefit 
of  improving  the  land,  and  saving  the  trouble  of  cart¬ 
ing  the  hay  and  manure.  Let  us  examine  the  argu¬ 
ments  for,  and  objections  to,  this  course  of  procedure. 

The  ground  in  this  climate  is  always  frozen  in  winter 
and  covered  more  or  less  with  snow,  and  consequently 
the  liquid  manure  freezes  upon  the  snow,  and  as  the 
snow  melts  before  the  ground  thaws  and  settles  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  absorb  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  manure, 
the  most  valuable  portion  is  lost  entirely.  The  heavy 
rains  drench  the  solid  part  of  the  manure,  and  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  destroy  its  strength,  so  that  the 
soil  is  comparatively  little  benefited. 

Another  prominent  objection  is,  that  the  cattle  or 
sheep  thus  exposed  in  some  bleak  place,  consume  about 
one-fourth  more  food  than  would  be  necessary,  if  com¬ 
fortable  stables  were  provided  for  them,  and  they  come 
out  emaciated  and  sickly  in  the  spring.  Thus  instead 
of  securing  a  double  profit  in  stacking  the  hay,  a  three¬ 
fold  loss  is  sustained — namely,  the  better  portion  of  the 
manure — a  considerable  portion  of  the  hay,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  stock.  Cows,  kept  during  winter  in 
this  way,  require  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  exposure,  and  frequently  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
and  the  grass  becomes  dry  and  less  succulent,  before  they 
regain  their  flesh — thus  very  much  lessening  the  profit 
arising  from  them. 
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True  economy  consists  in  keeping  cattle  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  the  least  quantity  of  food,  and  in  making 
and  saving  all  the  manure  possible.  Proper  attention 
is  not  given  to  composting  manure,  for  I  still  regard  it 
as  at  the  basis  of  remunerative  farming.  It  is  the  great 
thing  to  make  our  farms  fertile ;  for  drouth  or  excessive 
rains  do  not  injure  a  rich  soil  as  they  do  starved  land. 

A  single  suggestion  from  your  excellent  paper  has  of¬ 
ten  been  worth  more  than  a  year’s  subscription  to  me, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  send  these  with  the  hope  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  improvement  of  my  brother  farmers. 
An  attentive  reader,  D. 

Points  of  Excellence  in  Oattle. 

Adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society ,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Judges  at  their  Annual  Fairs. 

Ayrshires. 

Purity  op  Blood,  as  traced  back  to  importations  of 
both  dam  and  sire,  under  such  evidence  as  will  satisfy 


committees. 

The  Head,  as  in  other  breeds,  small;  the  face 
long  and  narrow ;  the  muzzle  and  nose  variable,  4 

The  Eye  placid  and  not  strikingly  large, .  2 

The  Ear  of  full  size,  and  of  an  orange  color  within,  4 
The  Horns  small,  tapering,  with  an  outward  and 
upward  turn,  and  set  on  wide  apart ;  the  face 

somewhat  dishing, . . .  2 

The  Neck,  of  medium  length,  clean  in  the  throat, 
very  light  throughout,  and  tapering  to  the  head,  4 
The  Shoulders  lying  snugly  to  the  body,  thin  at 
their  top,  small  at  their  points,  not  long  in  the 

blade,  nor  loaded  with  muscle, .  6 

The  Chest  must  retain  sufficient  width  and  round¬ 
ness  to  insure  constitution.  The  lightness  of  the 
fore  quarter,  and  the  “wedge-shape”  of  the  ani¬ 


mal,  from  the  hind  quarter  forward,  arising  more 
from  a  small,  flat  and  thin  shoulder,  than  from 


any  undue  narrowness  of  the  chest, .  12 

The  Crops  easily  blend  in  with  so  thin  a  shoulder 

and  prevent  all  hollowness  behind, .  4 

The  Brisket  not  over-loading  the  fore  end,  but 

light, . . . .  4 

The  Back  should  be  straight,  and  the  loin  wide,  the 

hips  rather  high  and  well  spread, . .  8 

The  Pelvis  roomy,  causing  a  good  breadth  at  what 
is  termed  the  “  thurl,”  or  “  round-bone,”  and 

between  the  points  of  the  rumps, .  4 

The  Quarters  long,  tolerably  muscular,  and  full 
in  their  upper  portion,  but  moulding  into  the 
thighs  below,  which  should  have  a  degree  of 
flatness,  affording  thus  more  space  for  a  full  ud¬ 
der.  The  flank  well  let  down,  but  not  heavy,  •  •  6 

The  Ribs,  behind,  springing  out  very  round  and 
full,  affording  space  for  a  large  udder,  which  by 
Ayrshire  breeders  is  considered  very  essential 


to  secure  the  milking  property ;  the  whole  car¬ 
cass  thus  acquiring  increased  volume  towards  its 


posterior  portion, . . .  8 

The  Rumps  nearly  level  with  the  back,  projecting 

but  little,  •  . . .  4 

The  Tail  thin  in  its  cord,  of  full  length,  light  in  its 
hair,  and  set  somewhat  farther  into  the  back 
than  would  be  admissible  with  some  other  breeds,  1 
The  Legs  delicate  and  fine  in  the  bone,  inclining 
to  be  short,  and  well  knit  together  in  the  joints,  3 
The  Udder  in  this  breed  is  of  more  especial  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  al¬ 


most  exclusively  with  reference  to  their  milking 
properties.  The  great  feature  of  the  udder  should 
be  capacity,  without  being  fleshy.  It  should  be 
carried  squarely  and  broadly  forward,  and  show 
itself  largely  behind.  As  it  rises  upward  it 
should  not  mingle  too  immediately  with  the  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  thighs,  but  continue  to  preserve  its 
own  peculiar  texture  of  skin  —  thin,  delicate, 
and  ample  in  its  folds.  The  teats  should  stand 


wide  apart,  and  be  lengthy,  but  not  large  and 

coarse, . . .  12 

The  Handling  will  show  the  skin  to  be  of  medi¬ 
um  thickness  only,  moving  freely  under  the  hand 
and  evincing  a  readiness  in  the  animal  to  take  on 
flesh,  when  a  drain  on  the  constitution  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  made  by  the  milkpail, .  6 

The  Hair  soft  and  thick,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  country,  woolly,  . .  4 


Color,  varies — a  dark  red,  a  rich  brown,  a  liver 
color,  or  mahogany,  running  into  almost  a  black ; 
those  very  much  broken  and  spotty  at  the  edges 
on  a  white  ground  are  the  favorite  colors  at  the 
present  time.  The  light  yellow  is,  however,  a 
color  •  sometimes  found  on  very  good  cows,  but 
these  pale  colors  are  objected  to  from  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  such  belong  to  animals  of  less  constitu¬ 


tion,  •  •  •  •  . . . .  1 

Carriage  should  be  light,  active,  and  even  gay; 
this  latter  appearance  is  much  promoted  by  the 
upward  turn  of  the  horn,  . .  1 


100 

Points  of  the  Ayrshire  Bull. 

As  regards  the  male  animal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  points  desirable  in  the  female  are  ge¬ 
nerally  so  in  the  male,  but  must,  of  course,  be  atten¬ 
ded  by  that  masculine  character  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  Even  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  coarseness  is  admissible,  but  then  it 
must  be  so  exclusively  of  a  masculine  description,  as 
never  to  be  discovered  in  the  females  of  his  get. 

In  contra-distinction  to  the  cow,  the  head  of  the  bull, 
may  be  shorter,  the  frontal-bone  broader,  and  the  oc¬ 
cipital  flat  and  stronger,  that  it  may  receive  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  horn — and  this  latter  may  be  excused  if  a 
little  heavy  at  the  base,  so  its  upward  form,  its  qua¬ 
lity  and  color  be  right.  Neither  is  the  looseness  of 
the  skin,  attached  to,  and  depending  from  the  under 
jaw,  to  be  deemed  other  than  a  feature  of  the  sex, 
provided  it  is  not  extended  beyond  the  bone,  but 
leaves  the  gullet  and  throat  clean  and  free  from  dew¬ 
lap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  neck  should  be  full  and 
muscular ,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  strength,  power, 
and  constitution.  The  spine  should  be  strong,  the 
bones  of  the  loin  long  and  broad,  and  the  whole 
museular  system  wide  and  thoroughly  developed  over 
the  entire  frame. 


Fattening  Sheep. 


It  is  sometimes  an  object  to  fatten  sheep  rapidly  in 
summer,  and  also  to  fatten  off  old  sheep  which  cannot 
^be  readily  fattened  on  pasture  alone.  In  either  case, 
good  pasture  and  the  feeding  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
grain  daily,  will  generally  effect  it  very  advantageously. 
One  bushel  of  grain  fed  to  sheep  in  summer,  will  make 
as  much  fat  as  three  or  four  fed  in  winter ;  hence  they 
may  be  fattened  off  most  rapidly,  and  with  least  ex¬ 
pense,  in  summer  and  fall. — Canjicld. 


Kentucky  Sheep. 

The  Frankfort  Yeoman  says,  that  a  few  days  since 
Robert  W.  Scott,  of  that  county,  sold  fifteen  of  his  fine 
fat  wethers  at  fifteen  dollars  each,  after  shearing  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  superior  wool  from  each  of  them. 
They  are  of  Mr.  Scott’s  new  and  now  quite  celebrated 
breed,  which  he  calls  “  Kentucky  Sheep,”  and  which 
he  has  produced,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  by 
judicious  crossing  with  all  the  best  imported  breeds  ; 
having  commenced  originally  with  the  common  sheep 
of  the  country.  They  have  large  and  symmetrical 
carcasses,  are  very  thrifty  and  prolific,  and  yield 
heavy  fleeces  of  medium  wool,  an  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  article  that  well  deserves  the  premium  of  from  3  to 
5  per  cent,  per  lb.,  which  it  usually  commands  over 
the  common  wool  of  the  country. — Ohio  Cult. 
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Improved  Esses  Figs. 

Of  this  breeds  one  of  which  is  represented  above, 
Sanford  Howard  writes  as  follows,  in  the  Wool  Grow¬ 
er  and  Stock  Register : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  breeds  now  known. 
The  establishment  of  the  breed  is  generally  credited  to 
the  late  Lord  Western.  It  has  of  latter  years  been  ex¬ 
tensively  known  in  the  hands  of  the  noted  breeder,  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks -Hall,  Essex.  It  has  perhaps, 
carried  more  prizes  at  Smithfield,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  than  any  other  breed.  As  before  mentioned,  it 
was  derived  from  a  cross  with  the  Neapolitan,  and  in¬ 
herits  the  color  of  that  race,  with  more  size,  finer  sym¬ 
metry,  and  much  better  constitution.  Stephens,  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  and  the  Farmer’s  Guide, 
says:  “  As  to  the  breed  which  shows  the  greatest  dis¬ 
position  to  fatten,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of 
lean,  I  never  saw  one  equal  to  that  which  was  originat¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Western,  in  Essex .  They  were  exceed- 

ingly  gentle,  indisposed  to  travel  far,  not  very  prolific, 
however,  but  could  attain  if  kept  on,  to  a  great  weight, 
and  so  compact  in  form,  and  small  of  bone  and  offal, 
that  they  invariably  yielded  a  greater  amount  of  pork 
than  was  judged  of  before  being  slaughtered.  The  offal 
was  small,  and  more  delicious  ham  was  never  cured  than 
they  afforded.”  Martin  says :  “  These  animals  fatten 
quickly,  grow  rapidly,  and  yield  very  superior  meat. 
The  hogs,  when  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh  26 
or  28  stones,  (14  lbs.,)  often  18  or  20,” — equal  to  252 
to  392  pounds. 

The  only  animals  of  this  breed  in  this  country,  with¬ 
in  our  knowledge,  are  in  the  possession  of  L.  G.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Esq.,  of  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  or 
of  persons  who  have  obtained  the  stock  of  him.  His  first 
importation  was  made  about  a  year  since,  and  his  last 
the  past  autumn.  Some  of  these  animals  were  procur¬ 
ed  directly  from  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  were  of  that 
gentleman’s  best  stock. 

A  variety  of  the  Sussex  breed  is  closely  allied  to,  and 
may  be  identical  with  the  Essex.  Some  of  this  variety 
were  introduced  into  this  country  several  years  since  by 
Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  now  of  Guelph,  Canada  West.  The 
writer  of  this  article  obtained  stock  from  Mr.  Parsons, 
and  from  the  experience  of  several  years,  can  say  he 
never  had  any  swine  that  gave  more  weight  of  carcass 
in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  and  never  any 
which  equalled  them  in  quality  of  meat. 

There  is  a  white,  or  nearly  white  variety  of  Essex. 
Specimens  were  imported  by  the  late  Mr.  Stickney,  a 
part  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Vicious  Cattle. 

The  common  ec  vice  ”  of  jumpiug  and  throwing  fences 
is  taught  to  cattle,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  by  their 
owners  and  care  takers.  Fences  half  down,  soon  fall 
by  the  rubbing  of  cattle,  and  teach  the  first  lesson,  es¬ 
pecially  if  cattle  have  any  shrewdness  in  observing  cause 
and  effect ;  very  fine  feed  just  over  a  very  poor  fence, 
is  the  next  lesson ;  letting  down  bars  and  rail  fences  to 
the  halves  from  laziness,  so  that  the  animal  has  to  take 
a  leap,  is  the  third  lesson — and  this  last  is  often  first, 
second,  and  third  with  sheep,  until  they  will  scale  any¬ 
thing.  These  three  lessons  are  usually  quite  enough, 
but  a  fourth  is  often  added,  namely,  placing  one  addi¬ 
tional  rail  on  the  fence  each  successive  day,  as  they  be¬ 
come  more  skillful,  for  the  ostensible  object  of  keeping 
the  jumper  within  bounds,  but  really  operating  as  a  most 
ingenious  contrivance  to  teach  the  art  of  vaulting.  We 
have  heard  of  French  being  ee  taught  in  six  lessons 
but  very  few  animals  require  more  than  the  above  four 
to  enable  them  to  take  ee  French  leave  ”  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  enclosure.  — ■&, — 

Hoven  in  Cattle. 

The  practice  of  puncturing  with  a  knife  when  severe 
cases  occur  of  hoven  in  cattle,  we  have  long  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  know  its  safety  and  efficacy.  As 
it  is,  however,  very  important  to  make  the  incision  in 
the  right  place,  we  give  the  following  directions,  from 
the  Farming  Mirror ,  a  new  and  useful  monthly  agri¬ 
cultural  journal,  just  commenced  at  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
ee  Take  a  piece  of  twine,  and  hold  one  end  on  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  left  haunch  bone,  the  other  end 
on  a  point  formed  by  the  union  of  the  last  rib  with  the 
spinal  column  or  back  bone.  A  point  at  equal  distance 
from  each  end  of  the  string  will  be  the  place  to  punc¬ 
ture.  Use  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  with  sufficient  boldness  to  make  the  in¬ 
cision  at  a  single  effort.” 


Hogs  in  Kentucky. — Returns  from  fifty-seven 
counties  in  Kentucky  show  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  123,000  hogs,  over  the  same  period  last  year. 


Messrs.  Editors — The  above  cut  represents  a  da¬ 
guerreotype  view  of  a  group  of  Spanish  Merino  Ewes, 
which  are  descendants  from  the  original  Spanish  stock 
imported  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  of  Connecticut,  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
They  are  about  as  large  as  is  profitable  for  wool  growing. 
The  Ewes,  when  full  grown,  weigh  from  80  to  100  lbs., 
and  bucks  from  125  to  150  lbs. 

The  great  object  which  I  have  had  in  view  in  breed¬ 
ing  this  stock  of  sheep,  is  to  combine  a  good  form  with 
a  heavy  fleece  of  fine  wool. 

Their  wool  is  of  a  beautiful  style,  long,  thick  and 
fine,  with  a  natural  oil  sufficient  to  form  a  dark  surface, 
which  is  a  strong  indication  of  purity  of  blood.  My 
yearling  and  two  year  old  Ewes  of  this  stock,  sheared  of 
less  than  one  year's  growth,  an  average  of  more  than 
eight  pounds  per  head  of  unwashed  wool. 

I  have  made  a  few  crosses  on  this  stock,  with  the 
Silesian  Merino  Ram,  and  find  that  it  does  not  diminish 
the  quantity,  while  it  increases  the  quality  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wheat  of  Putney,  used. one  of  our  Si¬ 
lesian  bucks  to  his  whole  flock,  which  improved  the 
quality,  as  well  as  increased  the  quantity  more  than 
1  lb.  per  head.  His  yearlings  averaged  6  lbs.  10  oz. 
per  head,  which  readily  sold  at  60  cents  per  lb.  Others 
in  this  vicinity,  having  used  Silesian  bucks,  are  equally 
well  satisfied  with  their  stock.  Geo.  Campbell.  West 
Westminster ,  Vt.,  July  28,  1853. 


Mr.  Campbell’s  French  Buck  “  Matchless.” 

In  the  29th  Ho.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  also 
in  the  Cultivator  for  August,  we  gave  a  portrait  of  what 
was  erroneously  stated  to  be  a  “  Spanish  Merino  Buck,” 
but  which  was  in  fact  the  portrait  of  a  French  Merino 
called  “  Matchless,”  imported  and  owned  by  George 
Campbell,  Esq.,  of  West-Westminster,  Vt.,  and  Wm. 


Chamberlain,  of  Red -Hook,  H.  Y.  “Matchless,” 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  “  is  five  years  old — live  weight  280 
lbs. — fleece  of  one  year's  growth,  in  its  natural  state, 
about  25  lbs.,  and  was  from  Mons.  Cugnot’s  flock.” 
The  same  gentlemen  have  recently  received  an  addition 
to  their  former  importations  of  sheep,  by  the  ship  Hum¬ 
boldt.  — — 

Importation  of  Stock. — We  learn  that  the  South- 
down  buck  bid  off  by  Mr.  Rotch,  at  130:  guineas,  at 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb’s  letting  on  the  6th  Juty,  alluded 
to  in  our  Ho.  30 — p.  55,  was  for  Jonathan  Thorn,  Esq. 
Washington,  Dutchess  Co.  We  are  also  informed  that 
Mr.  Rotch,  in  company  with  a  son  of  Mr.  Thorn,  has 
been  engaged  for  some  months  in  examining  the  best 
herds  and  stocks  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  select¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Thorn,  the  very  best  animals  of  different 
kinds,  which  can  be  procured,  without  regard  to  price ; 
and  that  they  have  purchased  quite  a  number  of  those 
which  received  the  premium  at  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Ag.  Society  on  the  11th  of  last  month.  They  will  also 
attend  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  late  Earl  Ducie, 
which  is  to  take  place  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  this 
month,  where  they  will  pi'obably  become  large  purcha¬ 
sers.  Their  purchases,  w  hile  abroad,  will  include  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  fancy  poultry,  rabbits,  &c. 

Che a.p  Sheep. — In  a  work  entitled  “Two  Thou¬ 
sand  Miles’  Ride  through  the  Argentine  Provinces,”  the 
author,  Mr.  McCann,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Handy,  an 
Irishman,  at  whose  house  he  stopped  at  night,  says : 
“  He  had  lately  been  in  the  South  buying  sheep,  where, 
by  good  management  and  a  little  patience,  be  obtained 
eight  thousand,  at  eighteen  pence  per  dozen  l— four 
copper  reals  each.” — Panama  Her  aid. 


Black  Leg. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  remedy 
for  black  leg  in  calves,  E.  Burnham  states  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  that  feeding  salt  once  in  two  days  has  proved 
successful.  If  they  are  fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat, 
not  less  than  once  in  two  days,  the  remedy  is  certain. 
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Atkins’  Self-Raking  Reaper. — This  machine  was 
in  successful  operation  on  the  farm  of  B.  B.  Kirtland, 
Greenbush,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week, 
and  elicited  the  approbation  of  every  one  who  saw  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  any  idea  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  construction  of  the  raking  attachment.  The 
cutting  apparatus  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  other  reapers,  but  at  regular  intervals  an  arm,  to 
which  a  rake  is  attached,  extends  itself  to  the  farther 
part  of  the  api'on,  slowly  draws  itself  the  length  of  the 
apron  pressing  the  grain  against  a  plate,  where  it  holds 
it  till  it  swings  around  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  clear  of  the 
machine,  and  coolly  deposits  its  neat  sheaf  on  the 
ground,  when  it  immediately  returns  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  machine  is  not  of  heavier  draught,  appa¬ 
rently,  than  other  machines — 'and  it  does  its  cutting 
fully  equal  to  any  reaper  we  have  seen  work.  While 
it  has  no  superior  as  a  practical  thing,  it  is  a  curiosity 
worth  quite  a  pilgrimage  to  see.  It  comes  the  nearest 
to  being  instinct  with  life,  and  manifesting  signs  of  in¬ 
telligence  of  any  piece  of  mechanism,  not  excepting  the 
steam  engine.  The  advertisement  of  the  agent,  J.  S. 
Wright,  may  be  found  in  another  column. 


Agricultural  Education. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Geneva  Courier,  proposes  to  convert  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Geneva,  into  an  institution  for  instruction  in  the 
Science  of  Agriculture.  His  proposition,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  to  appoint  four  professors  on  Agriculture  and 
the  sciences  particularly  connected  therewith,  who  are 
to  lecture  during  the  winter  months,  thus  enabling  the 
sons  of  farmers  who  work  at  home  during  the  summer, 
to  devote  the  time  during  which  they  can  best  be  spared 
from  the  farm  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
agriculture.  This  plan  is  the  same  in  character  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  University  of  Albany,  and  which, 
but  for  the  unfortunate  and  lamented  death  of  the  late 
Prof.  Horton,  would  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  such  a  plan  was  best  adapted  to  supply  the 
present  wants  of  our  farmers’  sons,  we  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  see  it  carried  into  effect  here,  and  we  shall 
greatly  rejoice  if  the  trustees  of  the  Geneva  College  or 
any  other  institution  in  the  State,  shall  make  provision 
for  suitable  courses  of  lectures  for  our  young  farmers 
during  their  seasons  of  leisure.  It  "would  afford  facili¬ 
ties  for  instruction  and  improvement,  now  nowhere  to 
be  obtained,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  agricultural  community. 

Emery’s  Mowing  Machine. — Since  the  trial  of 
mowers  at  Greenbush,  Mr.  Emery  has  succeeded  in  sim¬ 
plifying  his  machine,  so  as  to  render  it  more  compact, 
more  easily  managed,  and  more  readily  adapted  to  un¬ 
even  surfaces.  This  has  been  done  by  removing  the 
forward  wheels  and  balancing  the  machine  on  the  dri¬ 
ving  wheel,  at  the  same  time  retaining  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  hollow-knife-bar,  crank  axle,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  cutter.  The  machine  has  been  in  use 
the  past  week,  and  will,  we  predict,  become  one  of  the 


most  valuable  mowers.  The  change  in  its  form  does 
not  prevent  its  working  equally  well  as  a  reaper. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  says  of  if — ■ 
“Its  operation  was  decidedly  improved,  especially  as 
to  the  facility  of  turning.  The  cutting  apparatus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  perfect,  and  its  work  was  done  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  excelled.  With  some  further  modifi¬ 
cations  in  reference  to  avoiding  its  side  draft  and  sim¬ 
plifying  its  management,  it  may  take  the  field  in  fair 
competition  with  the  best.” 

Town  Ag.  Society. — The  Annual  Cattle  Show  of 
the  Cape  Vincent,  (Jefferson  Co.)  Ag.  Society,  will  be 
held  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Tannic  Acid  for  Strawberries. — In  an  article 
on  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  in  a  recent  number  of 
a  Hew- York  Journal,  we  find  the  following : — 

“Scientific  cultivators  have  applied  tannic  acid  to 
their  beds,  and  have  expressed  their  full  conviction  of 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Messrs.  Ilovey  and  others 
have  ridiculed  the  application  without,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  presenting  any  very  satisfactory  experiments  to 
back  up  their  opinions.  They  attribute  the  increased 
size  and  the  improved  flavor  of  the  berries  to  the  water 
in  which  the  tannic  acid  is  administered  to  the  plants, 
rather  than  to  the  tannin.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  u  scientific  cultiva¬ 
tors”  have  applied  tannic  acid  to  their  strawberry  beds. 
That  spent  tan-bark  has  been  used  as  a  mulch  for 
strawberry  beds,  and  with  the  best  effect,  we  know, — 
also  that  such  beds  have  been  freely  watered  with  a 
liquid  consisting  of  “one  gallon  of  tan-bark  liquor  to 
one  hundred  of  water,”  with  a  good  effect,  we  do  not 
doubt;  but  that  there  was  any  tannic  acid  in  the  spent 
tan  or  in  the  tan-bark  liquor  remains  to  be  shown.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  authority  for  this  statement  is  the 
same  as  that  which  proclaimed  that  “toads  were  very 
fond  of  strawberries,  and  select  the  best  for  their  own 
eating,”  and  that  there  is  just  as  much  proof  of  the  one 
statement  as  the  other. 

Comstock's  Tf.rra-culture. — I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  Comstock's  system  is  not  a  humbug,  and 
I  know  that  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  and  I  think 
not  one  in  one  hundred,  but  what  violates  his  laws  (which 
I  believe  are  the  laws  of  nature,)  in  cultivating  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  most  other  crops.  I  have  done  more 
than  most,  I  think,  but  all  who  I  know,  do  it  more  or 
less.  If  he  says  “  nothing  more  than  all  well  informed 
men  know,”  I  have  never  seen  the  operations  of  a  well 
informed  man  in  a  potato  field.  If  any  one  pretends  to 
give  his  secret,  he  had  better  hand  it  over  so  as  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  world.  I  don’t  advise  any  man  to  break  his 
honor;  but  I  don’t  like  to  have  it  go  out  that  all  the 
secret  is  out  when  nothing  of  much  benefit  is  before  the 
public.  How  is  it  with  corn,  potatoes,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
&c.  ?  My  corn  looks  well,  potatoes  very  good,  &c.  I 
must  still  believe  that  his  system  is  a  law  of  nature,  as 
plain  as  the  “  nose  on  a  man's  face,”  only  it  has  es¬ 
caped  our  notice.  David  Lyman.  Middletown ,  Conn. 

Rosendale  Cement. — This  Cement  can  be  procured 
of  W.  R.  Barrett,  Ho.  120  Pier,  Albany — price 
$1.37£  per  barrel. 
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Queries  for  our  Correspondents. 

Best  Cows  for  Milk — Which  will  make  the  most 
butter,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  keeping,  the  <f  Ayr- 
shires”  or  the  “  Short-Horns  ?’5  A.  D.  Arms.  East 

Montpelier,  Vt.  - — 

Poultry — Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
publish  through  the  columns  of  your  truly  valuable  jour¬ 
nal,  <£  The  Culiitator,”  the  best  mode  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  small  flock  of  hens  on  a  farm,  say  50  or  60 — 
and  the  best  plan  for  building  a  roost — also  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  layers.  S.  W.  J.  Hyde,  N.  ¥.,  July 

20,  1853.  — - - 

Multicole  Rye. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some  of  the  Multicole 
Rye  and  at  what  price?  C.  C.  Huntley  Grove ,  111. 

Tar  and  Felt  Roofing.— I  shall  be  greatly  oblig¬ 
ed  if  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  or  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  will  give  me  a  specific  receipt  for  the  ingredients 
composing  what  is  termed  Tar  and  Eelt  Roofing.  F. 

3ST.  C.  - 

Disease  in  Chickens. — My  chickens  have  a  disease 
which  they  have  never  been  afflicted  with  before,  and 
which  baffles  all  treatment.  They  commence  to  shake 
and  stagger,  and  soon  are  unable  to  follow  the  hen ;  and 
about  the  second  day  they  are  unable  to  walk,  and  lie 
down  on  one  side,  and  have  no  power  ip  their  legs  at 
all;  they  eat  as  readily  as  when  well,  but  do  not  drink 
so  freely.  Would  some  of  your  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents  inform  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  A  Subscriber.  Juniata  Co.,  Penn. 

Artesian  Wells. — Will  you  please  to  inform  me  as 
to  the  implements  used,  and  manner  of  using,  to  make 
Artesian  Wells?  If  proper,  I  would  ask  for  a  drawing 
of  the  implements,  or  so  much  that  I  may  understand 
the  process.  S.  Reynolds.  Lockport.  N.  Y.,  Aug. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Sowing  Clover. — Will  you  inform  me  through  the 
Country  Gentlemen  or  Cultivator,  if  it  will  answer  to 
sow  red  clover  seed  in  the  fall?  C.  C. 

At  the  north,  it  fails  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
cold  and  the  heaving  of  frost  combined,  and  the  young 
plants  if  of  late  autumn  growth  only,  do  not  become 
strong  enough  to  resist  both  of  these  influences.  If 
sown  early  in  autumn  or  in  summer,  the  seed  or  plants 
are  apt  to  fail  from  hot  sun  and  drouth.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  sown  clover  early  in  spring  and  covered  it  with  a 
brush  or  light  harrow,  without  allowing  any  other  crop 
to  occupy  the  ground,  and  had  a  fine  luxuriant  growth 
before  mid-summer.  - 

Steam  Apparatus  for  Cooking  Food  for  Hogs. 
— In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  one  of  your  readers,  who 
asks  information  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  erecting  a 
steaming  apparatus  for  cooking  food  for  hogs,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  I  have  used  a  barrel  placed  on  the 
lid  of  a  boiler  in  which  cows’  feed  was  being  prepared. 
The  barrel  requires  to  be  tight,  with  five  or  six  auger 
holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  similar  number 
in  the  lid  on  which  it  is  placed,  having  the  holes  in  the 


barrel  and  lid  opposite  each  other ;  then  a  lid  for  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  few  auger  holes  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  than  those  in  the  barrel  and  lid,  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  complete. 

The  barrel  I  used  contained  three  and  a  half  bushels 
potatoes,  which  were  steamed  quite  to  my  satisfaction 
without  any  extra  fire  over  that  which  the  cows’  feed  in 
the  boiler,  over  which  they  were  steamed,  required. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  nail  a  rhind  of  cloth  around 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  barrel,  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
escaping ;  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  must  not  be  so 
high  that  it  will  enter  the  holes  in  the  lid  when  boiling. 
I  have  not  used  it  for  steaming  anything  but  potatoes. 
J.  G.  Milwaukie,  18 th  July ,  1853. 

A  Subscriber,  Sing-Sing. — The  falling  of  your 
plums  is  occasioned  by  the  curculio.  For  directions  as 
to  a  remedy,  see  any  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  this  paper,  on  the  Curculio. 

C.  L.  R.,  Fairfield. — I  have  a  very  fine  thorough¬ 
bred  Shepherd  dog,  good  size,  and  every  way  desirable, 
which  I  will  dispose  of  at  a  reasonable  price.  Think 
others  may  be  obtained  here.  E.  S.  Dana.  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  - - 

Cranberries  on  Upland. — So  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  that  of 
others,  the  Cranberry  will  not  succeed  except  on  low 
amd  wet  places,  this  being  its  natural  situation.  A  very 
good  way  to  grow  them  in  an  artificial  way,  is  to  exca¬ 
vate  a  place,  the  size  of  the  bed  required,  one  foot  deep, 
and  fill  it  up  with  peat  or  bog  mold,  this  being  the  soil 
it  does  best  in.  Means  should  then  be  insured  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  plenty  of  water,  either  by  a  stream,  a 
pipe  from  a  pump,  or  an  hydraulic  ram.  The  supply 
should  be  liberal.  By  this  means  a  supply  of  cranber¬ 
ries  may  be  obtained  in  any  place ;  and  where  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  to  grow  them  naturally,  it  is  almost  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  grow  them  without  this  preparation. 
Cuttings  from  the  old  or  young  wood  will  take  root,  with 
or  without  heat  in  a  frame,  and  if  planted  out  two  feet 
apart  will  soon  fill  the  bed.  Dung  or  garden  mould  is 
peculiarly  injurious  to  this  plant,  and  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  used.  Edgar  Sanders.  Albany ,  July  26. 

8,  1853. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  SAUL  Sc  CO.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  their  patrons 
e  and  the  public  in  general,  to  their  very  extensive  stock 
of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
See.,  <X?S.,  which  they  offer  for  salelhe  coming  autumn,  would 
remark,  that  owing  to  the  past  summer  being  one  of  the  most 
favorable  for  the  "growth  of  trees,  which  they  have  had 
for  many  years  in  this  locality,  their  stock  of  trees  and  plants, 
in  every  department,  is  larger,  more  thrifty,  and  in  every 
respect  liner  than  usual. 

To  particularize  within  the  limits  of  an  advertisement 
would  be  impossible,  they  thefore  refer  planters  and  dealers 
of  trees  to  their  catalongue,  a  copy  of  wdiich  will  he  sent  by 
mail  to  all  postpaid  applicants  for  the  same,  on  enclosing  a 
post-office  stamp. 

They,  invite  especial  attention  to  their  assortment  of  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Dwarf  Pear  and  Cherry  trees,  which  are  unusu¬ 
ally  fine,  as  well  as  Pluin,  Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine ; 
also  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  See.,  Sc c.,  in  any  known  variety; 

500,000  very  strong  two  year  old  Osage  Orange  plants,  in 
three  sizes ,  at  $10,  $8,  and  $6  per  thousand. 

Buckthorn  plants,  $8  per  thousand. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1853 — m2t 


1853. 
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Syracuse  Nurseries — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TI-IORP,  SMITH.  HANCHETT  A  CO.,  particularly  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  Planters, 
to  their  immense  slock  of  tree's  of  every  description,  being  of 
unusually  fine  growth. 

Standard  Fruits  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries ,  Plums,  Peach¬ 
es,  §c.,  for  orchard  planting,  vigorous,  stocky,  and  well  form¬ 
ed. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on  the  best  Angers  or 
French  Quince  Stocks  (embracing  every  good  variety  that 
will  work  well,)  2  years. old,  very  beautiful,  vigorous,  and 
well  formed. 

Dwarf  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  Stocks,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old 
trees,  finely  formed  and  handsome. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  if:. — Our  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  the  choicest  varieties,  including  the  new  celebrated 


sorts. 

Grape  Vines,  of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  with  some  40  foreign 
varieties,  grown  in  pots  from  single  eyes. 

We  would  particularly  request  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
purchasing,  to  examine  the  above  trees,  as  they  are  not  only 
worked  on  the  best  stocks  that  can  be  procured,  and  grown 
in  good  soil — but  they  are  stout,  stocky,  and  vigorous,  ma¬ 
turing  their  wood  early  in  the  fall;  and  as  we  pay  the  most 
strict  attention  to  our  trees,  during  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  we  feel  that  no  stronger  guarantee  of  accuracy  can 
be  given  in  this  respect. 

Ornamental  Trees — Such  as  Horse  Chestnuts,  Sugar  and 
Silver  Maples,  Elms,  Black  Walnuts,  Silver  Abeles,  Tulip 
trees,  Ac.,  we  have  very  large  and  fine  for  street  planting. 

Shrubbery. — A  splendid  collection,  containing  everything 
new  and  rare. 

Roses. — One  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  novelties.  Also  the  celebrated  “Augusta” 
Rose,  which  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  the  pre¬ 
sent  summer. 

Bulbous  Roots. — We  are  now  receiving  from  Holland  by 
steamer,  a  splendid  importation  of  Bulbous  Roots,  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  choicest  varieties. 

Green-house  Plants ,  Fuchsias,  Pompone  Chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Strawberry  and  Hedge  Plants,  fyc. 

All  orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  respect,  and  arti¬ 
cles  packed  in  the  best  manner  for  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  For  further  particulars  see  Catalogues. 

No.  1.  A  general  Descriptive  Catalogue,  combining  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4,  in  one  volume. 

No.  2.  A  general  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

No.  3  A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Ac. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Calalougue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding  out  and 
Green-house  Plants.  Also  a  wholesale  Catalogue  or  Nurse¬ 
ry  trade  list.  The  above  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis  to 
all  appiicanlions,  (post-paid,)  enclosing  for  the  wholesale  list 
one  penny  stamp — for  No  1  a  letter  stamp — and  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  two  penny  stamps  each. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  A  CO. 

Sept.  1 — m2t  — w37,  38,  39. 


Great  Auction  Sale  of  Trees,  &c. 

R.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  Proprietors  of  the  Linnsean  Gar¬ 
den  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  intend  selling  at  Auction 
their  immense  stock  of 'Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubbery,  of  all  sizes,  about  the  1st  October  next,  the  ground 
being  wanted  for  Building  lots.  This  is  the  best  opportunity 
ever  presented  for  new  Nurseries  to  obtain  full  supplies,  and 
for  older  on  s  to  fill  up  deficiencies  ,  Complete  Catalogues 
and  further  information  will  be  sent  to  all  who  wish  to,  attend 
the  sale.  Sept.  1 — 34 — It — mlt. 

Geneva  Nurseries. 


THESE  Nurseries  are  located  just  half  way  between  Sy¬ 
racuse  and  Rochester,  being  fifty  miles  from  each  place, 
and  the  facilities  for  shipping  trees  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
State.  Our  stock  of  trees  is  now  extensive: — 

30.000  Cherry,  1  to  3  years  old. 

30,000  Peach,  1  year  old. 

6,000  Plum,  1  year  old. 

150,000  Apple,  1  to  5  years  old. 

5,000  European  Ash.  (Mountain)  large  size. 

6,000  Horse  Chestnut,  (large,)  with  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  trees. 

STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

500,000  Apple,  1  and  2  years;  25,000  Pear,  1  year;  25,000 
Cherry ;  10,000  Plum  :  5,000  Sweet  Briar.  1  year  from  seed  ; 
5,000  Mountain  Ash  ;  50.000  Asparagus  Roots  ;  50,000  Osage 
Orange,  1  and  2  years;  20,000  White  Cedar ;  5,000  Balsam 
Fir,  1  to  4  ft.;  2,000  Sugar  Maples;  2.000  Hemlocks;  6,000 
Norway  Spruce;  120,000  Basket  Willow. 

Geneva,  Sept.,  1353.— mlt*  W.  F.  Sc  E.  SMITH. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

THE  subscribers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  an  im- 
J-  inense  stock  of  trees,  Ac.,  for  the  autumn  trade — em¬ 
bracing 

Standard  Trees  for  Orchards. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Ornamental  Trees  for  streets,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Rare,  and  Beautiful  Lawn  Trees. 

Few  and  rare  Weeping  Trees. 

Evergreen  Trees,  embracing  the.  rarest  species  of  Pines, 
Firs,  Spruces,  Yews,  Cedars,  Junipers,  Ac. 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Roses,  of  all  classes,  and  embracing  the  newest  and  best 
sorts. 

Dahlias — the  finest  English  prize  sorts. 

Chrysanthemums — including  the  finest  of  the  new  Pom¬ 
pone  varieties. 

Phloxes  and  Pceonies — superb  collections. 

Bedding  Plants — a  complete  assortment. 

Bidbous  Roots — -just  imported  from  Holland,  and  of  the  fin¬ 
est  quality. 

Hedge  Platits. 

Box  Edging. 

Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  fyc.,  fyc. 

The  favorable  season  has  given  everything  a  vigorous  and 
fine  growth.  All  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  strict  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser.  Packing  done  in  the. 
most  secure  and  skiliful  manner,  so  that  parcels  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  thousands  of  miles  with  safety.  Nurserymen  and 
dealers  in  trees,  will  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  following  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis,  and  prepaid  to 
all  who  apply  and  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 

No.  I.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  do  do  Ornamental  Trees,  Ac. 

No.  3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green-house 
Plants,  Ac. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  A  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New- York. 

Sept.  1 — 33— 3t. — mlt. 


Geo.  H.  Cherry  &  Co., 

River-Bank  Nurseries ,  Rochester,  New-York , 

OFFER  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES 
of  all  kinds.  The  Trees  are  well  gro  wn,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  none  other  will  ever  he  sent  out.  In  addition 
to  the  above  we  offer,  by  request,  a  part  of  our  young  stock 
for  transplanting:,  comprising- — 

100,000  Apples,  1  year  from  graft 
35,000  do  2  years  from  graft. 

15,000  Cherries,  1  year  from  bud. 

5,000  do  2  years  from  bud. 
with  Dwarf  Pears,  Peaches  Plums,  Appricots,  Ac. 

Nurserymen  desiring  such  stock,  will  find  the  above  well 
worth  their  notice. 

Orders  for  Trees  are  solicited,  under  a  strong  persuasion 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfaction.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

GEO.  H.  CHERRY  A  Co., 

River  Bank  Nursery,  North  of  St.  Paul -street,  Office  1.06 
Stale-street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Aug.  13 — wllm2t. 


SAME  EL  MOULSON, 

At  the  Old  Nursery,  Office  36  Fron  t  Street ,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
TS  prepared  to  furnish  inventories  to  post  paid  applicants, 
JL  consisting  in  part  of — 

120,000  dwarf  and  standard  pear  trees. 

90,000  Apple  trees. 

50.000  Peach  trees. 

30,000  Plum,  cherry,  and  apricot,  over  100,000  hardy 
evergreens,  and  a  fine  selection  of  weeping  deciduous  trees, 
ornamental  shrubs,  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  together  with  such 
novelties  as  may  be  classed  strictly  hardy.  Also  a  verylimi- 
ted  assortment  of  half  hardy,  small  size,  such  as  Cryptomeria 
Juponica,  Cedrus  Deodara.  Ac. 

The  amateur  wishing  prime  fruits  of  well  established  re¬ 
pute,  or  the  agriculturist  needing  fine  cropping  thoroughly 
tested  varieties,  may  rely  upon  the  most  careful  execution  of 
their  orders. 

The  ornamental  items  are  entirely  grown  in  the  Nursery; 
consequently  none  of  the  heavy  losses  are  sustained  that  usu¬ 
ally  occur  to  recently  imported  subjects 

The  evergreens  are  •vn.vr  robust,  and  admirably  furnished 
to  the  surface  of  the  gro!ao*I.  z&s#  ii'sassJJictg  Vr.s  siksd  tfism 
usual  to  imported  plants. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  give  a  ca’.l  before  leaking  their  pur¬ 
chases.  September  1 — mil. 
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Premium  Strawberries. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  A  Co.,  Flushing,  will  send  their  Sup¬ 
plement  Catalogue  for  1S53  and  1S54,  comprising  the 
choicest  collection  of  Strawberries  in  the  Union,  many  of 
which  are  entirely  new,  and  in  no  other  collection.  They  are 
described  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  Hort.,  and 
are  free  from  any  spurious  admixtures,  including  the  New 
Ohio  varieties  which  are  so  often  in  a  mixed  state.  The  pri¬ 
ces  will  be  the  lowest  at  which  they  can  be  any  where  ob¬ 
tained,  and  they  will  be  packed  so  as  to  ensure  their  safe 
conveyance. 

Applications  for  Catalogues  to  be  post  paid  and  enclose 
stamps.  "  Sept.  1—34 — It— mlt. 


Osier  or  Basket  Willow. 

THE  subscriber  will  have  for  sale,  to  be  delivered  this  fall 
or  next  spring,  about  50,000  Willow  Sprouts  of  the 
growth  of  this  season,  suitable  for  propagation  or  for  baskets. 
Each  sprout  will  make  from  four  to  five  cuttings  for  planting. 

C.  N.  BEMENT,  341  Broadway,  Albany. 
Aug.  IX — wlam4m. 


North  Silver  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No:  53  Courtland  Street ,  New  York. 

GEORGE  H.  BARR  A  CO.,  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment.  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  Ac., 
Ac.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Their  assortment  includes 

PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  most  approved 
makers. 

HORSE  POWERS — Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and 
without  Thrashers,  Ac. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  the  approved  kinds,  and  some  of 
recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS — Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse-power. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MIL.LS,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns,  of  ah  the  approved  kinds.  Rakes,  Hoes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assoMirien't  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
tools.  Sept.  1— m2t. 


Umerv’s  Hay  Press. 

IN  the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  appears  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  new  firm,  just  formed,  for  an  improved 
press,  and  alluding  to  my  notice  in  a  previous'No.  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  in  no  very  flattering  manner,  which  requires  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  me.  Some  years  since,  Mr  S.  W.  Bullock, 
New-York  city,  208  Broadway,  patented  an  upright  pro¬ 
gressive  lever  press,  and  as  a  stationary  and  powerful  ma¬ 
chine  it  lias  no  equal,  and  is  in  most  general, use  on  the  Hud- 
soil  River.  Subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Dederick  combined 
two  of  Mr.  Bullock's  levers  in  the  same  press,  . and,  as  I  learn, 
patented  and  introduced  his  improvement  or  new  arrange¬ 
ment — not,  however,  without  much  difficulty  and  litigation 
with  the  owners  of  Bullock’s  patent,  and,  as  I  learn  from 
1h  have  already  paid  upwards  of  SlOOOdamages  and  costs 
for  his  infringements,  and  the  public  are  cautioned,  under 
date  of  1852,  by  the  owners  of  said  patent,  not  to  purchase  of 
Dederick  or  his  agents,  except  at  their  own  risk,  as  they  are 
determined  to  follow  him  up  and  to  prosecute  for  every  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  rights.'' 

This  is  ail  the  patent  Mr.  Dederick  can  boast  of,  to  my 
knowledge.  As  to  the  origin  of  a  Horizontal  press,  it  is  well 
known  to  a  great  number  here,  that  1  designed  a  portable 
horizontal  press,  and  long  urged  the  said  Dederick  to  take 
hold  and  get  it  up  for  me — offering  every  facility  possible  to 
aid  him,— (he  insisting  it  was  impracticable).  After  nearly 
two  years,  he  commenced  and  got  up  a  model  and  a  full 
sized  press  with  our  aid,  and,  as  was  supposed,  for  Emery  A 
Co.’s  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  in  1S52,  when  to  their  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  press  was  left  unfinished,  and  lie  enters  the 
model  at  the  fair  as  his  own,  and  was  awarded  a  compli¬ 
mentary  medal,  there  being  no  premiums  or  competition  for 
presses.  Upon  this'  beginning,  a  few  presses  were  made, 
only  two  of  which  were  furnished  to  Emery  A  Co.,  which 
two,  as  well  as  the  others  made  that  season  by  Dederick, 
broke  tmd  failed,  causing  much  expense  and  disappointment. 
Since  then,  Emery  &  Co.  have  made  large  numbers  after 
the  original  plans,  substituting  iron  tension  braces  in  place  of 
heavy  timbers,  and  light  braced  followers,  working  easily, 
and  stronger  than  as  made  before,  giving  uniform  and  full 
satisfaction.  They  are  offered  at  the  lowest  paying  prices, 
and  warranted  superior  as  a  portable  and  powerful  press  to 
any  others  iii  use.  II.  L.  EMERY. 

Albany,  August  1G,  1853. 


Kickok’s  Patent  Improved  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

1ITE  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  of  this  Mill  and 
V  V  Press  in  the  city  of  New-York.  This  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  mill  now  in  use.  Catalogues,  with  description  and 
drawing,  will  be  forwarded  bv  addressing  us.  post-paid. — 
Price  SM0.  LONGETT  A  GRIFFIN G, 

July  22— 30— 8t— m2t  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 

Bevon  Cow  for  Sals. 


FOR  sale  a  thorough  bred  Devonshire  Cow.  at  the  low 
price  of  $65,  half  her  actual  value.  All  applications 
should  be  directed  to  C.  REAGLES,  Union  Gardens  and 
Nurseries,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  cheap,  40  pure  bred  Shanghae  fowls  from  2  months 
to  1  year  old,  comprising  White,  Buff,  Black,  and  Domi¬ 
nique  colors — also  G  fine  Black  Spanish  chickens. 

September  1 — m2t. 


Country  Residence. 

FOR  sale,  a  most  desirable  Country  Residence,  containing 
about  twelve  acres  of  land — a  sandy  loam — in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
principal  business  street  in  ihe  city  of  Scenectady.  On  the 
premises  is  a  large  house  24  feet  front  by  70  in  depth,  replete 
with  every  necessary  convenience;  attached  to  the  same, are 
all  the  necessary  barns,  out-houses,  Ac.  The  garden  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  choice  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  Ap¬ 
ple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Ac.;  also  a  number  of  evergreen  and  de¬ 
ciduous  Ornamental  Trees,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Grape  vines,  Roses,  new  and  rare  Shrubbery.  The  fences 
are  mostly  new,  and  the  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  the  proprietor,  but 
other  engagements  render  it  necessary  1o  dispose  of  the  same. 
Price  $2.500 — less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Possession  given  immediately;  title  perfect.  Inquire  of 

C.  REAGLES, 

Union  Gardens  and  Nurseries,  Schenectady. 
September  I— m2t. 


First  Great  Annual  Sale 

Of  Durham  and  Dairy  Stock ,  in  Westchester  County ,  New- 
York.  by  JAMES  M.  MILLER ,  on  the  farm  of  JAMES 
BATHGATE ,  Esq.,  one  mile  from  Fordham ,  and  14 
miles  from  ihe  City  Hall ,  New-York  City,  by  the  Harlem 
Railroad,,  cars  running  hourly ,  will  take  place  on  the 

20th  Day  of  September,  1853. 


HAVING  been  solicited  by  numerous  Cattle-breeders,  in 
my  native  County  of  Westchester,  to  get  up  a  sale  in 
which  all  may  participate  to  any  desired  extent,  whether 
wishing  to  sell  one  or  more  animals,  and  my  old  friend, 
James  Bathgate,  having  kiiuliy  consented  to  give  the  use  of 
his  capacious  premises  upon  which  to  make  the  first  experi¬ 
ment,  1  have  made  the  above  announcement,  and  now  invite 
all  persons  having  high-bred  and  grade  Cattle  for  sale,  either 
in  this  or  adjoining  states,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered. 

The  name  and  full  description  of  Animals  intended  for  sale, 
with  the  owner’s  name  and  residence,  must  be  sent  to  my  of¬ 
fice,  No.  SI  MAIDEN  LANE,  New-York,’’  before  the  12th 
of  .September  next,  to  be  inserted  in  the,  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  15th  of  September ;  and  the 
Cattle  must  be  on  the  ground,  before  10  o’clock  on  the  day  of 
sale,  or  the  evening  previous,  if  possible,  which  will  com¬ 
mence  precisely  at  12  o’clock,  rain  or  shine. 

The  charge  for  selling,  including  all  charges  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  Catalogue,  Commission,  Ac.,  will  be  Five  Dollars  per 
head,  except  when  special  bargains  are  made  for  calves  or 
low  priced  animals. 

None  but  Cattle  of  well-known  breeds  of  established  cha- 
*raeter,  will  be  received,  and  every  animal  offered  must  be 
sold  without  reserve. 

If  ihe  experiment  is  successfull,  a  sale  will  be  held  every 
jrear,  at  some  convenient  point,  making  a  GREAT  FAIR 
for  the  farmer  and  improved  stock  breeder. 

To  those  who  kiiow  me,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  have  sold 
more  blooded  Cattle  than  any  other  man  in  America;  and  to 
others  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  '.he  proposed  sale  will 
be  fairly  and  honorably  conducted. 

JAMES  M.  MILLER,  81  Maiden  Lane. 

.  Sept.  1— mlt— w3t. 


Agricultural  Books 


THE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  vols.  1  to  9,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  $l;per  vol. 
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Super-Phosphate  of  Lime— C.  Deburgh’s  No.  1. 

WE  are  the  only  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  De¬ 
burgh’s  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  As  there  has  been  various  spurious  substances  sold 
last  spring  for  this  superior  manure,  we  request  farmers  and 
dealers  to  send  their  orders  direct  to  our  warehouse.  We 
have  sold  about  300  tons  this  spring,  and  have  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  many  that  it  was  equal  to  guano  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  effect,  and  much  more  lasting  in  the  land. 

Any  person  who  purchased  from  us  Deburgh’s  Super- 
Phosphate  last  spring,  which  has  not  given  satisfaction,  by 
sending  us  notice,  we  will  forward  another  lot  for  trim  with¬ 
out  charge.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFIN G, 

State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Clilf-st. 
New.York,  Aug.  Il^-w8t — mlt. 


Super-phosphate. 

NO  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  combination  of  this 
most  fertilizing  manure,  which  contains  the  natural 
properties  of  plants.  It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  under  the  same  name,  and  is  inferior  to  none, 
although  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  put  up  in  bags,  at 
$10  per  ton,  of  2000  lbs.,  cash. 

Office  of  the  New-York  Super-phosphate  Manufacturing 
Company,  No.  159  West-street,  New-York. 

Aug.  18— wit — m3!  VICTOR  R.  KNOWLES,  Agent 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Imp.  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
Bone  Dust,  Bone  Black,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Potash,  Pou- 
drette,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Charcoal,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  by 
GEO.  H.  BARR  &  CO., 

Sept.  1 — m2t.  53  Corllandt  St.,  New-York. 


Farmers,  Attention! 

THIS  is  the  proper  season  to  use  LElNAU’S  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FERTILIZER  upon  your  farms.  This  truly  valu¬ 
able  manure  can  be  had  at  $25  per  ton,  or  $3.50  per  barrel,* 
of  the  proprietor.  Try  it.  It  is  now  oil  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New-York,  and  any  amount  of  names  can  be 
given  of  its  successful  use.  Also,  Guano  and  Poudrette, 
Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Aqua  Ammonia. 

G.  A.  LEIN  All, 

Aug.  18 — m3t.  No.  19  South  Fronl-st,  Philadelphia. 


Bone  Bust  Manure  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

THE  EAGLE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  having  recently  made 
X  extensive  additions  to  their  works  on  Staten  Island,  are 
now  prepared  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  the  above 
named  invaluable  manures,  and  are  ready  to  supply  the  agri¬ 
culturists  with  any  quantity  that  may  be  required. 

The  Bone  Bust  Manure  will  he  of  the  same  quality,  and 
will  be  delivered  at  the  same  price  as  that  heretofore  furnish- 
ad  to  the  farmers  of  Staten  Island,  Nevy- Jersey,  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Slates.  It  will  be  ground  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  warranted  pure— and  being  perfectly  dry,  and  well 
packed  in  clean  barrels,  can  be  transported  at  a  small  cost, 
either  by  steamboat  or  railroad. 

The  advantages  of  ground  bones  for  manure  are  too  well 
known  by  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years,  to  make 
any  further  recommendation  necessary. 

The  Super-phosphate  of  Lime ,  or  Sulphated  Bones, 
may  not.  perhaps,  be  so  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  former,  as  it  is  a  comparatively  recent 
mode  of  applying  the  same  ingredients;  but  from  the  great 
results  already  obtained  by  the  agriculturists  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  it  is  likely  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  ma¬ 
nures  in  use. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Eagle  Chemical  Works  have  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  past  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
in  England,  where  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  most 
eminent  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe. 

The  Super-phosphate  now  prepared  by  them,  has  been 
tested  on  every  variety  of  soil  and  crop  in  Europe,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  most  invariable 
success.  The  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  most  perfect  manure  that  can  be  made.  No  ingre¬ 
dients  will  be  used  until  they  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  their  purity  tested,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  such  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  the  proportions  used,  will  be  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  ascertained,  by  long  and  patient  application  of 
chemical  science  to  be  the  ’most  perfect,  and  which  they  have 
proved  to  be  so,  by  the  practical  tests  of  agriculturists  on  al¬ 
most  every  deseripfon  of  soil,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate. 

It  will  always  be  kept  at  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and 
excellence,  and  every  lot  made  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  tested  before  delivery.  It  is  warranted  to  prove  a  more 
valuable  manure  than  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  being  both 
more  immediate  in  its  effects  upon  the  plant,, and  of  more  per¬ 


manent  benefit  to  the  soil,  besides  being  less  dangerous  in  its 
application. 

It  will  be  composed  entirely  of  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
combined  with  such  proportions  of  ammonia  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  as  are  necessary  to  restore  that  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  soil  by  previous  crops. 

Raw  bones,  in  addition  to  fat  or  gelatine,  are  composed  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime  combined,  called  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  It  is  the  Phosphoric  Acid  that  is  of  great  value  as  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  object  of  applying  sulphuric 
Acid  to  dissolve  them  is  that  by  its  alliance  with  the  Lime 
which  is  in  the  bones  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  rendered  more 
soluble  or  easily  dissolved  by  rain;  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  raw  ground  bones  and  dissolved  bones  may  in  a  plain 
way,  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  by  a  careful  addition 
of  the  proper  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  Phosphate  of 
Lime  in  the  raw  bones  is  converted  partly  into  Sulphate  of 
Lime,  which  is  a  valuable  manure,  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  left  free  to  combine  at  once 
with  the  soil  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  plant. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  Super-phosphate  of  lame 
will  force  a  crop  of  turneps  in  greater  weight  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  raw  ground  bones,  bringing  them  ready  to  the 
hoe  at  least  ten  days  sooner.  Tin's  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  properties  of  this  Phosphate,  derived  from  its  peculiar 
preparation,  and  it  will  always  be  found,  where  used,  to  cause 
such  a  speedy  development  of  the  plant,  as  to  enable  it  to  es¬ 
cape  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and  wire  worm. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  bushel  of  this  prepared  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  equal  in  its  effects  to  six  bushels  of  ground  bones 
in  a  raw  state.  Thus  the  concentrated  form  of  this  manure, 
and  its  small  bulk  makes  its  exceedingly  convenient,  and  di¬ 
minishes  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  250  pounds 
to  350  pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil,  and  the  whole  cost,  will  not  probably  be  greater 
tliaiv  the  extra  expense  would  be  in  the  mere  handling  and 
carting  the  necessary  quantity  of  stable  manure  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 

It  may  be  sown  broad  cast,  and  plowed  into  the  soil— or 
it  may  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  It  may  also  be  applied  in 
the  hills  during  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  other  crops,  when 
it  will  stimulate  the  most  sluggish  growth  into  immediate  ac- 


It  will  be  delivered  in  Bags  or  Barrels,  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  required,  at  the  price  of  gj'  cents  per  pound— and 
each  package  will  be  branded— Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
Eagle  Chemical  Works,  62  Beaver  Street,  New-York. 
Orders  with  cash,  or  satisfactory  reference,  to  be  sent  to 
ALFRED  F.  KEMP,  62  Beaver  Street, 
New-York,  Office  of  the  Eagle  Chemical  Works. 


Atkitis’  Self-Raking  Reaper# 

THIS  machine  is  now  offered  to  the  public  and  warranted 
to  be  a  good  self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  good  mower,  but  not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in 
grass  (though  it  soon  will -be)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal 
to  a  machine  made  mainly  or  wholly  to  mow. 

The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel  and  very  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  every  farmer  who 
has  seen  it  in  the  harvest  field,  says  it  performs  the  raking 
better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 

Price  of  machines,  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  be 
paid  on  giving ’the  order,  $50  upon  successful  trial,  and  $50 
in  note  payable  1st  December. 

The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and  warranted. 
H7*”  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  po«t-paid  ap¬ 
plications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT. 

“Prairie  Farmer  ”  Warehouse,  Chicago. 
June,  1S53 — 25— wl-3. — m3t.  . 


To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent 'any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $400. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

5  S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9.  1853. — mtf. 


Suffolk  Figs, 


O 


F  pure  blood,  for  sale  Dy 
Feb.  1 — mly. 


B.  Y.  FRENCH, 
Braintree,  Mass. 
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Premium  Agricultural  Works,  Albany,  Y.'N. 


THE  subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  above  Agricultural 
Works,  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of 

Dederick’s  Patent  Parallel  Lever  and  Horizontal 
Portable  Hay  Press. 

This  press  was  illustrated  in  the  I61I1  No.  of  the  Country  Gent., 
and  the  June  number  of  the  Cultivator.  Since  that  lime,  some 
very  essential  and  valuable  improvements  have  been  made 
A  new  and  improved  capstan  has  been  invented,  by  winch 
the  horse  (without  being  removed  from  the  sweep)  operates 
the  press,  both  in  packing  the  bale,  and  drawing  back  the 
follower,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  windlass  for  drawing 
back  the  follower  by  hand.  The  horizontal  press,  illustrated 
in  the  14th  No.  of  the  Country  Gent.,  and  the  May  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  and  represented  as  “  H.  L.  Emery’s  porta¬ 
ble  hay  press,”  is  the  horizontal  press  as  first  invented  by  Mr. 
Dederick,  and  exhibited  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  held  at 
Utica  in  Sept,  last,  and  was  published  by  said  Emery  with¬ 
out  authority  or  consent.  The  Horizontal  Press,  as  since  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  present  manufactured  by  us,  is  universally 
admired  and  approved.  Its  advantages,  compared  with  the 
upright  or  Vertical  portable  press,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  in  a  limited  notice.  Descriptive  circulars  will  be 
promptly  sent  upon  application.  We  warrant  these  presses 
in  all  cases,  to  give  satisfaction  or  to  be  returned.  Ostlers 
solicited  and  promptly  filled. 

DEEKING  &  DEDERICK, 
Corners  of  Bleeeker  and  Franklin  sts.,  Albany. 
July  21 — w29 — mtf. 


Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

HICKOK’S  Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  following  premiums  in  1852,  viz : — A  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New-York 
Diploma  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  First  pre¬ 
miums  al  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  and  at  the  Columbia  and 
Rensselaer  county  Fairs,  and  a  diploma  at  the  Westchester 
County  Fair. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
See  page  23  of  this  paper,  for  engraving,  &c.  Price  $'40. 
Manufactured  by  W.  O.  IIICKOK, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sold  by  LONGETT  <fc  GRIFFING,  25  Cliff-st.,  N.  Y. 
EMERY  &  CO.,  Albany. 

DANA  BROTHERS,  Utica. 

PROUTY  &  CHEW,  Geneva. 

HIGGINS  &  CALKINS.  Castile;  Wyoming  County. 
C.  E.  YOUNG,  Main-st.,  Buffalo. 

O.  GREGORY,  Binghamton. 

CHARLES  ASHLEY,  Ogdensburg. 

D.  LANDRETH,  Philadelphia. 

July  14 — w3m — m3t. 

Just  Published, 

STOCKHARDT’S  CHEMICAL  FIELD  LECTURES— 
For  Agriculturists'.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  E. 
Teschmacher. 

Opinion  of  Samuel  L.  Dana.  M  D  L.L.  D. 

The  great  and  striking  feature  of  this  little  book  is,  that 
written  by  an  eminently  practical  teacher  for  a  class  of  far¬ 
mers  whose  good  opinion  of  the  value  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture  was  to  be  won,  their  experience  has  been  placed  above 
scientific  conjecture,  and  their  practical  knowledge  has  been 
made  the  point  of  scientific  illustration.  Hence  the  work  is 
more  simple  and  intelligible  than  any  other  chemico-agrieui- 
tural  work  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical  consideration  and  money 
value  of  manures,  its  views  of  vegetable  physiology  are  at 
once  comprehensive,  transparent  as  water,  and  illuminated  by 
style  so  bewitchingly  simple  and  concise,  that  the  reader,  fa¬ 
miliar  though  be  may  be  with  the  subject,  feels  that  be  is  car¬ 
ried  onward  under  the  guidance  of  a  master  spirit,  and  as  he 
passes  the  old  land-marks,  sees  them  shining  with  a  new 
light. 

The  book  has  yet  to  he  written  whose  chapters  on  artiftcal 
manures  shall  equal  Stockhardl’s  Field  Lectures  on  bone  and 
guano,  and  certainly  no  work  has  3ret  appeared,  which  has 
shed  a  clearer  or  milder  light  on  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  science  and  agriculture. 

In  truth,  the  great  recommendation  of  this  work  is.  that  it 
is  adapted  equally  to  a  class  of  readers  who  have  yet  to  learn 
their  A  B  C  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  to  that  other  class 
whqse  diffusive  reading,  here  finds  itself  compressed  not  less 
neally  than  usefully.  With  regard  truly  yours, 

John  Bartlett.  S.  L.  DANA. 

Just  issued,  the  Sixth  Thousand  of  Stockhardt’s  Principles 
of  Chemistry. 

For  Sale — a  few  sets  of  Apparatus  in  a  portable  form, 
prepared  in  Germany,  and  designed  for  the  student,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  teachei.  JOHN  BARTLETT, 
March  24 — 12— It — e.o.m3t.  Cambridge. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 

CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS — of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of  approvedkinds. 

CORN  S HELLERS— for  hand  and  horse  power. 

VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent's  patterns. 

GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 

BRICK  MACHINES — of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 

WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS— of  Prouty  <fc  Mears,  Cenlre/)raft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS— Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  &  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New-York.  Nov.  1 — if. 


Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets ,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 

44  inch  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

34  “  “  #15  “ 

24  «  «  $12  “ 

Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $12 

Horse  Shoe  Hand  Tile,  8  inches  calibre,  for  drams  around 
dwellings,  at  $8  per  100  feet.  Sole  Tile,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet— 9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements— 9  and  6  inch  square 
Bakers’  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance^  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany,  Ap.il  14,  1853 — 16 — 13t — c6m. 


Superphosphate  of  Time. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure” and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 
1  “  GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatliam-st.,  Boston, 
Ao-ent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7— 14— It— mtf. 


Ponds  ette ! 

rPHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  have  on  hand  a 
1  large  quantity  of  newly  made  and  very  superior  quality 
of  Poudretle,  which  they  will  sell  at  retail  at  their  usual 
prices,  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  quantity  over  seven  phis.,  de¬ 
livered  free  of  charge  on  board  of  vessel.  Persons  desirous 
of  purchasing  from  2  to  500  bbls.  Poudretle  for  this  fall’s  use, 
or  to  lay  up  for  early  spring  demand,  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  communicate  early  with  THE  LODI  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  No.  74  Cortland-st..  New-York. 

.J  uly  28 — w3m — m3t. 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO.  2}  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2  25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately.  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  34  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2|  to  24  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERI’HOSPH  ATE  OF  LIME,  2£  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  Slate  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New-York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 
Feb.  1 — ctf. 


Railway  Horse  Powers, 

ITtOR  one  or  two  horses— Threshers,  Separators  and  Clea- 
’  ners — Combined  Threshers  and  Separators,  all  of  the 
most  approved  plans,  for  sale  at  the  STATE  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  WARE  HOUSE,  No.  25  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 

J  uly  28 — w2m — m3t. 
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United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  Ncw-York. 

MERCHANTS.  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping',  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  pleas’e  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  Stales,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns ;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  oilier  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,.  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1S53 — mAwtf 

Devon  Bull  Red  Rover  for  Sale. 

RED  ROVER  is  a  full  blooded  North  Devon  Bull,  bred  by 
Geo.  Patterson  of  Maryland  ;  was  sired  by  his  superior  im¬ 
ported  bull  Eclipse.  His  dam  was  “Venus,”  an  imported 
cow  of  Geo  Patterson’s,  sired  by  Lord  Leicester’s  buli  An- 
chisis.  Red  Rover  was  calved  June  28th,  1844,  and  has  taken 
the  following  premiums : 

The  1st  premium  at  Poughkeepsie,  as  the  best  bull  calf 
The  1st  “  at  the  American  Institute  the  same  year. 

The  1st  “  as  the  best  1  yri  old,  2  yr.  old.  3  yr.  old. 

The  1st  “  at  the  N.  Y.  State  fair  in  1847. 

The  1st  “  at  the  Hartford  Co  show  in  1848. 

THOMAS  GOULD. 

July  1 — m3t.  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y. 

Important  to  Breeders  of  Stock. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  two  thorough  bred  Short- 
Horn  Durham  bull-calves — one  20  months  old,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  roan  celor,  splendid  proportions,  a  descendant  of  the  much 
celebrated  “ Belted  Will ,”  of  England;  the  other  about  two 
months  old — white,  of  unequalled  symmetry  and  beauty,  and 
is  also  a  descendant  of  “  Belted  Will  ” — his  dam  was  got  by 
“  Bellville,”  the  champion  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  was  imported  to  this  province  in  1851,  and  the  first  of 
Mr.  Hoppers’  celebrated  herd  ever  brought  into  Canada. — 
Also,  two  other  calves,  of  the  same  unequalled  breeding,  three 
weeks  old.  Satisfactory  certificates  of  pedigree  will  be 
furnished.  For  further  particulars,  application  may  be  made 
to  RALPH  WADE,  Spring  Cottage, - 

July  7, 1853. — Wit— m2t.  near  Port  Hope,  Canada  West. 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by' 

Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Suffolk  Swine. 

I)IGS,  Breeding  Sows  and  Boars,  of  the  purest  blood  and 
finest  specimens.  To  be  seen,  one  of  the  finest  boars  in 
the  world.  GEO.  W.  WILSON, 

July  28 — wl — m2t*  Malden.  Mass.,  4  miles  from  Boston. 

SUFFOLK 
and 

Bssex  Figs, 


Suffolk. 

PURE  BRED,  for  sale  by 
July  22— m3t 


ifgigp 

Improved  Essex. 
B.  F.  KEYES, 
Dedham,  Mass. 


Fancy  .Lop-Eared.  Rabbits. 

T  HAVE 


purely  bred,  can  address 
June,  1853 — w3t — m3t. 


—  _  now  about 
X.  ready  for  delivery,  a 
few  pairs  of  fine  English 
Fancy  Lop-eared  Rabbits, 
from  stock  imported  by' 
me  direeily  from  London 
and  Dublin.  Gentlemen, 
or  amateurs,  desirous  of 
obtaining  fine  young  stock 
GEO  P.  RURNI-IAM, 

Box  22.  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 
rF\HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
_L  of  land. being  a  part  of  his  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — • 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  and 
other  valuable  limber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  bestqnality 
of  wood  for  . fuel.  The  property'  will  be  sold  together  or  iu 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  promptly  responded  to. 

ROW  ’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1 — tf.  Ferrisburgh,  Addison  co.,  Vt. 

A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

FjEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  1£ 
miles  from  Lee  station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  218  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  Ac.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country'.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  Ac.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $12 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  miles  distant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  chestnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years.  Price  $10  per  acre ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel  Whedon,  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  further  information,  address 

A.  &  O.  WHEDON. 

March  18 — w2 — mtf.  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 


Corner  of  Carolina,  and  Third-streets ,  Buffalo ,  N.  Y 


DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER — PITTS’ 
CORN  AND  COB  MILL,  Ac. 

I  HEREBY  give  notice,  that  since  the  extension  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  right  on  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  have  per¬ 
manently  located,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the. United  States.  This  Power  is 
warranted  to  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  much  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  byr  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

It  was  put  on  trial  at.  ihe  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1852,  where 
it  received  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  first 
premium  “/or  the  best  Horse  Foiverfor  general  purposes. ” 

The  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  Clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of-the  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  be  purchased  at  any 
other  shop,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  to  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  -he  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  hold  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  to  me  by  lelters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  lam  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

April  14— lamc6t  JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Fowls  at  Auction. 

Large  Sale  of  Imported  Fowls. 

M.  PARKE,  Auctioneer,  will  sell  in  front  of  Auction 
Rooom,  No.  6  James  street.  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  1 3th 
of  September,  the  eiitire  stock  of  Imported  Fowls  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  removing  from  this  country.  Comprising — 
White,  Buff,  and  Black  Shanghai. 

do  do  do  Cochin  China. 

Black  and  Golden  Top-Knots. 

Superior  Creoles  and 

Black  Spanish  Fowls. .  , — m  ... 

Choice  Fowls. 

('I  ENTLEMEN  who  may  be  desirous  of  procuring  the 
X  best  and  largest  China  Fowls  in  this  country,  Cochin 
China,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Dominique,  White  Shanghais, 
all  from  the  best  importations  now  known,  can  now  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  tlie  subscriber.  Ail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
Address,  post  paid,  GEORGE  ANDERSON, 

Aug.  4w& — mil*  56  Schuyler  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dorkings  2 

SPECKLED  DORKINGS,  for  sale,  at  $10  the  half  dozen. 
Any  greater  or  less  number  at  the  same  rate. 

JOHN  R.  PAGE. 

Sennett,  N.  Y. — August  4— w&rnlt* 

Suffolk  Figs. 

THE  subscribers  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  pure 
Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock  imported  in  1848  by  the 
late  William  Slickney,  also  hv  the  subscribers  in  Jan.  last. 
Address,  JOSIATT  .STICKNEY,  Boston  or  Watertown,  or 
ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

September  1 — m6t. _ 

Seed  Wheat. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  Seed  Wheat, 
among  which  are  the  Mediterranean,  Hutchinson’s  and 
Soule’s  White  Flint,  for  sale  by  , 

GEO.  II.  BARR  A  CO., 

Sept.l — m2t.  53  Cortlandt  St.,  New- York. 


Fall  Exhibition  of  the  Hew-York  Ilort.  Society. 

T'HE  Society’s  Fall  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Niblo’s 
Garden,  New- York  city,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  1853.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  call  attention  to  a  very  liberal  list  of  awards ; 
and  to  afford  encouragement  to  those  who  live  without  the 
city,  they  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  articles  sent  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

33 — 5t. — mlt.  PETER  B.  MEAD,  Chairman. 

New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

HORSE  Powers,  Threshers,  Fan  Mills,  Smut  Machines, 
Grain  Drills,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob 
Crushers,  Cider  Mills,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Plows  and 
all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Dust  and 
other  fertilizers  of  the  most  superior  kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Aug.  18 — wmtf.  189  Sc  191  Water-st.,  New- York. 

Superior  Seed  Wheat. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  improved 
Seed  Wheat,  among  which  are  the  Golden  Australian, 
China  or  Troye,  White  Flint.  Hutchinson’s  Improved,  Soule 
and  Mediterranean. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety:  also  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and,early  spring  pastures. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds  of  the  various  sorts. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Aug.  18 — wmtf.  1S9  Sc  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Horse  Powers, 

ON  the  Endless  Chain  Principle,  from  the  best  manufac¬ 
turers — Emery’s.  Wheeler’s,  and  While  &  Premiss. 
THRASHERS  AND  SEPARATORS.— Thrashers,  Sep- 
arators,  and  Winnowers  combined. 

The  above  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  For  saie  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING, 

Aug.  18 — w8l— m2t  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  &c. 

RAILWAY  Powers  of  Wheeler’s  and  other  manufacture, 
i  for  one  and  two  horses. 

THRESHERS — With  and  without  Separators. 
FANNING  MILLS,  CORN  SHELLKRS,  and  STRAW 
CUTTERS  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  for  sale  by 
GEO.  H.  BARR  Sc  CO., 

Sept.  1— m2t.  _ 53  Coulandt  St.,  New-York. 

Spanish.  Merino  Bucks. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  several  Spanish  Merino 
Buck  Lambs.  These  sheep  are  supposed  to  be  excelled 
by  none  in  the  state,  and  are  pronounced  by  judges  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  to  be  superior  stock.  They  are 
justly  celebrated  for  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece,  and  per- 

linv/linapo  r\f  CA'lCM!  til  lOll  PriPPC  frnTB  fftl  O  tfA  itk'l  5  nPf 


head. 

Aug.  11 — w4t — m2t. 


LEVI  S.  WELLS, 
New  Britain,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 


Albany  Drain  Tile  Works, 

No.  60  Lancaster  Street,  Albany,  West  of  Medical  College. 
f  PHE  subscriber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOTT,  formerly  A. 

5  S.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  Draining 
Tile  of  both  Horse  Shoe  and  Sole  patterns,  at  from  $12  to 
$18  per  1000  pieces.  The  tiie  are  more  than  a  loot  in  length, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  of  American  or  Foreign  manufacture. 
They  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  and 
drain  tlie  land  perfecily  from  12  to  20  feet  on  each  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the.  nature  of  the  soil. 

Also,  Large  Tile  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  See., 
at  ffom  $4  to  $8  per  Kid  pieces.  These  are  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than,  brick  drains. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  &c.,  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  tlie  subscriber,  post-paid, 
The  tiles  can  he  sent  safely  any  dislance.  Orders  are  re- 
spectfuliv  solicited.  DAVID  CALLANAN. 

August  4— 31— 121 — m2f. 
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Agricultural  Machinery. 

0  T  H I N  G  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  than  the  improvement  of  the  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery  of  the  farm.  A  tool 
that  is  often  used  should  be  of  the  very  best 
construction,  even  at  an  additional  cost.  It  is  quite  a 
consideration  to  a  laborer  who  does  fifty  days’  work  at 
hoeing  in  a  season,  if  by  the  use  of  a  perfect  tool,  cost¬ 
ing  fifty  cents  more,  he  can  do  this  work  as  easily  in 
forty  days,  and  save  ten  days  of  labor.  The  farmer 
who  throws  aside  his  four-dollar  plow,  and  by  purchas¬ 
ing  one  at  eight  dollars  is  enabled  to  save  for  his  team 
in  five  years,  one-fourth  of  a  hundred  days’  plowing  each, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  in  all,  makes 
an  investment  with  his  extra  four  dollars  far  exceeding 
that  in  any  bank,  railway,  or  gold-digging  company. 

If  the  thing  were  possible,  a  most  interesting  and 
novel  exhibition  might  be  made  at  a  State  Fair, — more 
convincing  than  anything  else  could  be,  of  the  great 
progress  of  modem  agriculture, — by  presenting  a  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  implements,  such  as  were  used  in  this 
state  in  the  year  1800,  alongside  the  numerous  and 
finished  machines  of  1853.  All  the  premium  cast  plows, 
with  their  gracefully  curved  and  polished  moldboards — 
the  subsoilers,  the  deep  tillers,  and  cast-steel  plated  im¬ 
plements,  would  be  represented  by  the  old  square-faced 
“bull  plow;”  the  threshing  machines,  in  all  their  modi¬ 
fications,  by  the  swing-flail ;  the  most  improved  fanning 
mills  and  separators,  by  the  wheat-riddle ;  wheat  drills, 
gang  plows,  and  wheel  cultivators,  by  a  shouldered 
bag  of  grain,  and  a  forked  harrow ;  revolving  horse 
rakes,  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  by  the  hand 
rake,  scythe  and  sickle,  &c.  The  implements  of  1800 
would  not  load  a  horse-cart ;  those  of  1853,  with  their 
various  forms,  would  freight  a  steamboat  or  long  train 
of  rail-cars.  The  State  Agricultural  Museum  should, 
if  possible,  preserve  specimens  of  these  relics  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

And  yet,  in  many  particulars,  the  improvement  of 
farm  i mplements  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  most  finished 
cast-steel  plow  of  the  present  day,  perfect  as  it  may 
seem,  consumes  five-sixths  of  the  moving  force  to  over¬ 
come  friction  and  cohesion.  For,  in  ordinary  work,  a 
horse  will  do  the  same  as  lifting  700  lbs.  seven  inches 
high  per  second ;  while  a  good  tw®-horse  plow,  in  turn¬ 


ing  the  soil,  lifts  only  about  200  lbs.  of  the  earth  seven 
inches  high  on  an  average,  per  second.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  inventors  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  in 
overcoming  this  500  per  cent,  of  cohesion  and  friction. 

The  English  agriculturists  have  been  lately  much  oc¬ 
cupied  in  endeavoring  to  devise  some  other  way  of 
loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  besides  plowing. 
They  have  not  yet  been  very  successful,  although  some 
of  their  newly  introduced  machines,  in  connection  with 
the  plow,  have  accomplished  wonders.  The  two  most 
efficient  of  these  are  perhaps  Croskill’s  Clod-crusher  and 
the  Norwegian  Harrow,  both  of  which  we  described 
some  months  ago,  and  which  might  be  introduced  into 
our  clayey  districts  with  great  probable  advantage.  A 
recent  number  of  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  digging  machine ,  which  has  lately  been 
tried  with  some  success.  It  is  rather  a  forking  than  a 
digging  machine,  acting  by  prongs,  not  by  cutting  flat 
surfaces  and  edges.  Drawn  by  six  horses,  it  pulverized 
the  soil  of  a  field,  consisting  of  a  friable  loam  plowed 
the  previous  autumn,  so  that  in  walking  over  it  the  feet 
sank  three  inches,  and  a  stick  could  be  thrust  down  eight 
or  nine  inches.  Every  circle  of  its  twelve  teeth,  re¬ 
volved  on  a  separate  rowel,  of  which  there  were  seven, 
six  inches  apart,  strung  upon  one  axle.  The  rowels 
consisted  of  heavy  cylindric  blocks  of  iron,  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  wide,  from  whose  sur¬ 
faces  project  teeth  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  curved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enter  the  earth  perpendicularly  as 
the  machine  revolves.  Between  the  blocks  are  heavy 
washers,  which  keep  them  asunder,  and  facilitate  the 
motion  and  cleansing  of  the  whole.  Such  a  machine  as 
this  may  in  some  cases  pulverize  the  earth  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  the  plow  and  harrow,  but  otherwise  appears 
to  possess  no  advantage  on  the  score  of  economy  or  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  for  the  six  horses  required  to  draw  it,  pulver¬ 
ize  a  strip  only  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  get  over 
only  about  four  acres  a  day ;  an  amount  easily  plowed 
and  harrowed  by  the  teams  separately.  Still,  however, 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  such  a  machine  may 
be  the  germ  of  something  fitted  to  a  single  two-horse 
team,  and  working  the  earth  more  economically  or 
more  efficiently  than  the  common  plow.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  an  important  step  may  have  been  taken. 

More  recently,  we  observe  a  notice  of  a  new  subsoil 
plow,  lately  invented  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
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certainly  proposes  to  accomplish  wonders.  In  the  first 
place,  it  “  skims  the  surface  5”  secondly,  trenches  the 
land ;  thirdly,  subsoils  the  ground  to  any  required  depth; 
fourthly,  it  will  perform  either  of  these  operations  com¬ 
bined  or  separately ;  fifthly,  it  requires  no  skill  in  hold¬ 
ing,  and  no  “  balks  ”  can  ever  be  made ;  sixthly,  it 
buries  all  vegetable  matter  and  weeds ;  seventhly,  it 
may  be  used  on  land  wet  or  dry ;  and  eighthly,  it 
trenches  land  at  one  quarter  of  the  ordinary  expense 
by  hand.  This  plow  appears  not  to  have  been  tried  as 
yet,  although  commended  by  an  English  agricultural 
journal  of  high  character ;  but  we  confess  so  many  won¬ 
derful  qualities  partake  largely  of  the  marvellous,  and 
remind  us  of  the  extraordinary  quack  medicine,  which 
not  only  cured  the  different  diseases,  but  possessed  many 
other  very  useful  properties,  such  as  restoring  a  rent 
boot,  doubling  the  milk  of  cows,  causing  hens  to  lay 
with  great  rapidity,  preventing  decay  in  fence  posts, 
preventing  horses  from  balking,  rendering  railroads 
proof  against  collisions,  making  steamboat  boilers  safe 
from  explosion,  besides  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
boat,  &c. 

Another  attempt,  not  so  successful  as  this  claims  to 
be,  was  made  some  years  ago,  at  the  Bristol  exhibition 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  of  a  digging  ma¬ 
chine,  constructed  simply  of  a  wooden  roller  set  spi¬ 
rally  with  spoon-shaped  spikes,  so  as  to  dig  up  the  land 
when  drawn  over  it.  Unfortunately,  the  first  trial  was 
made  on  the  fair  ground,  and  instead  of  digging,  it 
gathered  soil  among  the  teeth  as  it  proceeded,  till  the 
whole  became  an  immense  cylindrical  mass  of  earth,  in 
which  the  teeth  were  buried  and  hidden.  That,  of 
course,  ended  the  history  of  this  digger. 

Thousands  of  very  ingenious  men  have  labored  for 
years  in  improving  the  old-fashioned  soil-inverter,  the 
plow  ;  and  possibly  nothing  better  than  this  implement 
will  ever  be  contrived ;  but  ingenuity  in  other  diections 
is  certainly  worthy  of  encouragement.  At  the  present 
time,  a  trenching  machine  is  greatly  needed,  that  shall 
not  require  six  or  eight  horses,  as  the  largest  subsoil 
and  trench  plows  now  do,  but  where  one  or  two  horses 
may  be  set  to  work  and  turn  up  the  subsoil  and  throw 
under  the  surface,  with  all  the  perfection  of  finish  ac¬ 
complished  by  hand  labor,  and  with  one  quarter  of  the 
expense.  — — ♦ — 

Second  Growth  of  Timber. 


Experience  has  proved  the  most  profitable  way  of 
managing  forests  to  be  the  complete  cutting  off  of  all 
trees,  so  far  as  the  clearing  goes,  and  allowing  the  new 
growth  to  come  up  evenly  and  all  together.  But  it  has 
become  an  important  question  when  to  cut  off  this  se¬ 
cond  growth,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  rapid  returns. 
The  Salisbury  Iron  Company  has  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  reserved  exclusively  for  supplying  their 
own  charcoal.  Erom  the  experience  of  sixty  years, 
they  have  ascertained,  the  most  profitable  period  for 
cutting  to  be  once  in  about  sixteen  years.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  yielded  equal  to  an  annual  interest  on 
$16  to  $20  per  acre,  in  a  rough  and  not  rich  soil,  re¬ 
mote  from  a  wood  or  timber  market. 


How  to  have  Plenty  of  Water. 

Pure,  clear  water,  forming,  as  it  does,  at  the  same 
moment,  both  the  emblem  and  embodiment  of  refresh¬ 
ment  and  comfort,  is  looked  upon  as  a  vital  element  of 
satisfactory  existence,  by  all  who  hate  dirt,  parched 
lips,  dusty  lungs,  stratified  deposits  on  the  skin,  and 
parti-colored  linen.  It  also  forms  a  most  agreable  class 
of  pictures  for  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  placid  sheets, 
bubbling  brooks,  sprinkling  jets,  and  flashing  foun¬ 
tains  ;  and  through  the  ear,  it  gives  us  the  music  of 
cascades,  the  thunder  of  cataracts,  and  the  grave  roar 
of  ocean  surges. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  are  ready  to  labor  for  and 
welcome  so  agreeable  a  companion.  The  large  cities 
have  brought  it  many  miles  in  hewn  masonry,  at  a  cost 
of  millions,  that  they  may  syringe  their  streets,  feed 
their  baths,  and  keep  a  ready  antidote  for  the  incipi¬ 
ent  conflagration.  The  country  resident  longs  for  the 
termination  of  the  parching  drouth,  when  drenching 
rains  shall  fill  his  cisterns,  replenish  his  failing  well, 
and  set  the  brooks  in  motion.  Many  are  looking  with 
envy  at  some  rare  and  “lucky”  neighbor,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  an  unfailing  spring ;  and  others,  as  we 
have  often  witnessed,  placing  the  water  hogshead  on 
the  ox-sled,  proceed  to  drag  their  needed  supply  from 
a  distance  of  one  to  three  miles,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  as  they  can  get  it  from  the  pond,  creek,  or  some 
better-supplied  risident.  We  have  positively  seen  a 
wealthy  farmer  drawing  rain  water  a  mile,  after  hav¬ 
ing  allowed  five  times  the  amount  he  ever  would  have 
needed  to  run  to  wraste  immediately  before  his  eyes ; 
and  we  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  farmer  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  has  suffered  from  a  want  of  water  during  the 
present  year’s  severe  drouth,  has  not  committed  a  simi¬ 
lar  waste,  though  perhaps  sometimes  less  in  degree. 

The  great  mass  of  country  residents  seem  to  have  no 
more  conception  of  the  enormous  floods  of  clear,  pure 
rain  water,  that  annually  pour  off  of  the  roofs  of  their 
dwellings,  wood-houses,  barns,  sheds,  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  huge 
watering-pot  as  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  If  all  the  rain 
which  falls  in  the  northern  states  within  a  year,  should 
remain  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  sinking 
into  it  or  running  off,  it  would  form  an  average  depth 
of  water  of  about  three  feet.  In  the  southern  states,  it 
would  be  more ;  within  the  American  tropics,  it  would 
amount  to  about  ten  feet ;  and  near  Bombay,  in  Asia, 
to  twenty -five  feet. 

Every  inch  of  rain  that  falls  on  a  roof,  yields  two 
barrels  for  each  space  ten  feet  square ;  and  seventy-two 
barrels  are  yielded  by  the  annual  rain  in  this  climate, 
on  a  similar  surface.  A  barn  thirty  by  forty  feet,  yields 
annually  864  barrels — that  is,  enough  for  more  than 
two  barrels  a  day,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Many 
of  our  medium  landholders  have,  however,  at  least  five 
times  that  amount  of  roofing  on  their  farmeries  and 
dwellings,  yielding  annually  more  than  four  thousand 
barrels  of  rain  water,  or  about  twelve  barrels  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ordinary  pailfuls ,  daily.  A  very 
small  portion  of  this  great  quantity  is  caught  in  the 
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puny  and  contemptible  cisterns  and  tubs  placed  co  catch 
it ;  .but  full-sized,  capacious  reservoirs,  fit  to  hold  this 
downward  deluge,  we  know  not  where  to  find,  even  in 
a  single  instance ! 

It  is  true,  that  where  a  constant  draught  is  made  on 
a  cistern,  it  need  not  hold  the  full  year’s  supply — even 
one-sixth  part,  will,  in  general,  answer,  as  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  do  not  often  amount  to 
more  than  the  rain  of  two  months.  But  allowing  all 
this,  where  shall  we  find  a  cistern  for  a  thirty-by-forty- 
feet  bam  that  holds  this  sixth,  or  170  barrels?  Or  one 
proportionately  large,  for  a  broader  roof? 

Now  what  would  the  large  supply  of  water  from  suf¬ 
ficient  cisterns  enable  the  farmer  to  do?  or  rather, 
what  might  he  not  do  with  it? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  cattle  on  a  farm  well 
furnished  with  buildings,  might  obtain  all  the  water 
needed  for  their  daily  use. 

2.  Or,  if  instead,  the  usual  proportion  were  supplied 
them  by  streams  and  wells,  a  large  upper  cistern  would 
furnish  all  the  conveniences  of  showering,  washing,  and 
sweeping  off  feculent  matter,  which  are  derived  in 
cities  from  pipes  and  hydrants. 

3.  Or,  if  large  cisterns  were  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  farm-buildings  (where  the  space  they  would  oc¬ 
cupy  would  be  of  little  comparative  value,)  they  would 
supply  a  fountain  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
spouting  fifteen  feet  high,  for  two  hours  every  summer 
afternoon — the  cisterns  being  unoccupied  in  winter. 

4.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  fountain,  they  would 

keep  up  the  water  in  a  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  fountain, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  (or  with  equal  surface,)  and  al¬ 
low  eight  barrels  to  flow  off  daily  for  watering  cattle  or 
for  other  purposes,  during  the  hottest  evaporating  days 
of  summer.  - — <&■ — 

Tanks  for  Liquid  Manure. 


Intelligent  farmers  are  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  under  the  ordinary  management  of 
manures,  or  rather  want  of  management,  a  loss  of 
fifty  per  cent,  or  more  occurs  by  the  waste  of  the 
liquid  portions,  and  by  the  washing  of  rains.  As  a 
consequence,  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  and 
much  labor  performed,  to  save  and  apply  it.  Tanks, 
or  large  water-tight  underground  cisterns,  have  been 
built,  into  which  all  the  drainage  of  manure  is  directed. 
When  full,  some  have  pumped  the  contents  back  on  their 
manure  or  compost  heaps ;  others  have  pumped  them 
into  water  casks,  and  conveyed  them  directly  to  the 
growing  crops.  Others  again,  have  filled  their  tanks 
with  dried  peat,  charcoal,  &c.,  and  when  these  are  sa¬ 
turated  the  whole  is  thrown  out  and  used  as  manure, 
and  fresh  portions  again  deposited.  A  more  common, 
but  less  perfect,  although  easier  way,  is  to  keep  the 
stables  well  littered  with  straw,  and  trust  to  its  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  liquids. 

These  all  have  their  disadvantages.  Carting  out  the 
liquid  manure  in  water-carts,  is  altogether  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  ordinary  farm  crops — for  although  pumping 
and  throwing  from  pipes  is  easier  than  shovelling  the 
solid  material,  and  the  finely  divided  fertilizer  pene- 
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|  trates  the  soil  to  great  advantage,  yet  the  many  tons 
of  water  required  to  be  drawn  out  in  order  to  get  one 
ton  of  solid  material,  overbalances  all  the  advantages. 
Pumping  the  contents  back  on  the  compost  heap  is  far 
better,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  tuff 
and  loam  to  absorb  the  rich  parts.  Filling  the  tank 
with  absorbents  saves  all,  but  wastes  labor,  as  these  so¬ 
lid  materials  soon  become  loaded  and  heavy  with  water, 
for  the  small  portion  which  they  hold  in  solution,  and 
all  this  weight  of  water  must  be  shovelled  out  every 
time  the  cistern  is  filled,  which  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  for  common  practice. 

We  observe  by  the  English  papers  that  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  on  all  these  plans,  by  Lady 
Frankland  Russell,  near  Thirsk.  It  has  been  applied 
on  a  large  scale  to  drains  or  sewers,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  retaining  all  the  enriching  ma¬ 
terials,  and  suffering  the  water  in  a  pure  and  transpa¬ 
rent  form  to  escape ;  and  may,  of  course,  be  as  well  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  drainage  of  the  barn-yard.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  section  of  the  arrangement. 


The  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  liquid  current ;  the 
first  tank,  D,  is  filled  with  clay,  turf,  or  loam,  a  large 
portion  of  clay  being  desirable  ;  and  the  second  tank, 
E,  with  charcoal  dust.  The  liquid  finds  its  way  through 
these  substances  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction.  Two  sets  of  these  tanks  are  placed  at 
the  foot  of  each  sewer  or  drain,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  ceases  to  flow  pure  from  the  first,  it  is  immedi- 
diately  turned  into  the  second,  while  the  contents  of 
the  first  are  removed.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  the  valuable  parts  of  the  liquid  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  many  times  concentrated,  instead  of  being 
dissipated  through  a  vast  bulk  of  water,  while  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  pumping  up  all  this  water,  as  in  the  mode  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  is  entirely  avoided. 

Should  such  a  plan  as  this  be  adopted  to  any  extent 
on  a  farm,  it  would  be  an  economical  arrangement,  and 
save  some  cartage,  to  carry  the  drainage  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  place  where  most  of  the  manure 
would  be  used,  before  passing  into  the  tanks ;  and  also 
to  place  them,  if  possible,  on  a  hill-side,  where  the  soil 
or  turf  could  be  easily  dumped  into  them  from  a  cart, 
and  taken  out  into  the  cart  below,  when  saturated.  If 
charcoal  cannot  be  had,  both  tanks  may  be  filled  with 
earth.  Dried  peat  will  absorb  much  liquid,  but  its 
absorption  is  mechanical ,  not  chemical  like  clay,  and 
hence  when  saturated,  the  water  will  not  flow  off  pure. 

[CP*  In  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  a  young  cow,  one 
year  old,  is  giving  milk  of  an  excellent  quality. 
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Green  Manuring. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  needs  enriching,  but  this 
I  cannot  do  for  it,  except  at  too  great  an  expense— that 
is,  by  drawing  manure  from  Buffalo,  nine  miles  by 
pland  road.  The  land  referred  to  was  seeded  with  grass 
last  spring,  and  it  looks  well ;  and  there  wrill  from  pre¬ 
sent  appearances,  be  a  fair  crop  of  timothy  and  clover 
next  season.  I  propose  about  the  20th  of  June  next, 
to  mow  the  grass  and  spread  it  over  the  ground,  and 
leave  it  to  decay,  and  leave  what  comes  up  afterward 
the  same  season  to  rot  on  the  land.  Will  this  be  a  good 
way  to  bring  up  the  land  7  C.  S.  East  Hamburgh , 
Erie  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1853. 

We  would  not  by  any  means  recommend  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  crop  of  grass  the  whole  season  to  the  ele¬ 
ments,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  much  enriching 
material  would  thus  be  afforded,  when  plowed  under  in 
autumn.  Plowing  under  at  once  would  better  promote 
decay  and  decomposition,  and  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  a  valuable  portion  of  the  crop  of  grass.  Several 
successive  crops  of  green  manure  are  always  best  for 
poor  land,  but  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  turn 
in  but  one  in  a  season,  preceding  some  farm  crop.  If 
our  correspondent,  however,  wishes  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  two  successive  growths  in  one  year,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  course :  In  the  early  part  of  next 
summer,  when  his  clover  and  timothy  begin  to  approach 
maturity,  (for  much  is  lost  by  burying  it  when  very 
green  and  juicy,)  throw  it  flat  in  the  direction  the  plow 
is  to  move,  by  means  of  a  roller ;  or  if  a  roller  is  not 
to  be  had,  by  means  of  a  common  harrow — then  let  the 
plow  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  grass  will  be 
mostly  buried.  A  short  piece  of  heavy  chain,  dragging 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  coulter,  in  the  furrow,  and 
the  other  end  fastened  to  the  right  handle,  will  greatly 
assist  in  sweeping  the  grass  from  the  mold-board  so  as 
to  be  more  completely  buried.  If  it  is  desired  to  turn 
under  a  second  green  crop  the  same  year,  this  plowing 
should  if  possible,  be  done  to  a  depth  of  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  by  means  of  that  incomparable  implement,  the 
double  Michigan  plow  ;  immediately  after  which  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  or  Indian  corn  should  be  sown  upon  the 
fresh  soil.  This  will  grow,  and  may  in  its  turn  be  buri¬ 
ed  with  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  same  way,  by  mid-au¬ 
tumn,  or  sooner.  In  this  way  the  soil  will  be  well  filled 
with  two  different  strata  of  vegetable  manure,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  depths,  and  will  be  greatly  improved  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  by  another  year.  If  the  com  is  sown  in  drills 
about  20  inches  apart,  so  that  each  drill,  after  rolling 
down,  may  bo  plowed  under  by  every  second  furrow,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  can  be  more  effectually  buried, 
and  there  will  be  less  waste  of  seed  than  if  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Two  bushels  to  the  acre  should  be  used. 

If  a  dressing  of  lime  could  be  applied  about  the 
time,  or  a  little  before  the  green  crop  is  plowed  under, 
it  would  be  more  useful  than  at  any  other  time,  and  in 
many  cases  would  be  of  much  benefit. 

The  great  advantage  derived  from  green  manuring, 
is  the  material  which  the  growing  coat  of  manure  de¬ 
rives  from  the  air  and  water  of  the  soil ;  for  although 
the  soil  itself  is  in  some  degree  exhausted  by  every 
crop  of  plants,  yet  by  plowing  the  whole  under,  all 


that  is  taken  from  the  soil  is  returned,  together  with 
all  that  is  obtained  from  air  and  moisture.  Broad  or 
round  leaved  plants  are  found  to  get  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  growth  from  the  air,  than  those  like  wheat 
and  grass,  with  narrow  leaves ;  hence  such  should  be 
chosen  for  green  manuring.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
found  in  this  country  equal  to  a  crop  of  red  clover  for 
this  purpose.  We  greatly  need  a  series  of  accurate  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  different  crops  adapted  to  green  ma¬ 
nuring.  — - -*©«■■ — 

Underdrawing. 

A  correspondent  (Y.  W.  II.,  Trexlertown,  Pa.)  who 
has  never  seen  any  underdraining,  wishes  to  try  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  piece  of  meadow  lying  on  both  sides  of 
a  small  creek — the  ground  gravelly,  and  generally  too 
wet  to  bring  good  grass — and  he  desires  practical  di¬ 
rections  how  to  perform  the  work. 

We  can  only  give,  at  present,  very  brief  hints  on  the 
subject,  as  to  treat  it  in  full  would  require  a  volume. 
Cut  the  drains  as  narrow  as  the  workman  can  stand  in 
them,  and  at  least  three  feet  deep — let  them  run  di¬ 
rectly  down  the  hill,  so  as  to  give  rapid  descent,  which 
is  especially  necessary  in  gravelly  subsoil ;  for  if  laid 
obliquely  they  will  leak,  and  be  comparatively  of  little 
use.  As  tile  cannot  probably  be  had  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  the  drains  may  be  filled  with  stone  or  with 
brush,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  the  former  being 
most  durable,  the  latter  more  easily  constructed.  If 
much  water  flows  in  the  ditch,  and  the  descent  is  mo¬ 
derate,  a  free  channel  must  be  made  for  the  water  by 
placing  a  row  of  stones  on  each  side  of  the  ditch’s  bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  between ; 
across  both  of  these  rows  flat  stones  are  laid,  forming  a 
covered  channel.  If  flat  stones  cannot  be  had,  hard  or 
durable  slabs  will  answer,  but  they  will  ultimately  de¬ 
cay.  The  ditch  is  then  partly  filled  with  small  stones, 
none  being  admitted  half  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  ;  on 
these  straw  or  inverted  turf  is  deposited,  and  the  rest 
of  the  space  filled  with  the  removed  earth.  But  there 
are  several  precautions  to  be  observed,  or  the  earth  will 
soon  fall  in  among  the  stones.  If  the  soil  is  clayey 
much  less  care  will  be  needed,  however,  than  with 
lighter  soils,  those  approaching  the  character  of  quick¬ 
sands  being  most  of  all  difficult  to  manage  and  control. 
The  precautions  are,  to  place  the  smallest  stones  at  the 
top,  and  flat  stones,  if  to  be  had,  to  close  all  cavities ; 
and  if  the  soil  has  little  clay  in  it,  to  cover  these  stones 
with  a  layer  of  slabs,  before  placing  on  the  inverted 
sods  or  straw.  Also,  if  the  soil  is  light  or  gravelly,  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  ditch  must  be  filled  with  stones, 
than  if  much  clayey ;  because  the  water  will  find  its 
way  down  through  the  former  more  readily,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  less  tenacious  soil  will  be  more  apt 
to  fall  in  among  the  stones  if  they  are  near  the  surface. 
In  either  case,  an  abundant  depth  of  soil  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  plowing  freely  over  the  drain. 

When  the  streams  are  not  copious,  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer,  decidedly,  the  construction  of  brush  drains, 
in  all  places  where  plenty  of  brush  can  be  obtained ; 
and  these  are  more  especially  suited  for  the  use  of  such 
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as  may  have  had  little  experience  in  underdraining, 
as  they  require  hut  little  skill.  The  ditches  are  cut  in 
the  same  way  as  for  stone  or  tile,  and  are  filled  with 
brush  by  commencing  with  the  upper  end  and  placing 
the  huts  downwards  and  the  tops  upwards,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceeding  down  the  ditch  by  depositing  an  even  layer  so 
as  to  fill  it,  the  tops  being  thus  left  on  the  surface,  and 
the  huts  resting  on  the  earth.  When  pressed  down, 
they  will  fill  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  ditch; 
they  are  then  covered  with  inverted  turf,  and  the  ditch 
completed  by  refilling  with  earth.  Brush  drains  will 
last  many  years,  the  brush  being  excluded  from  the  air 
and  decay;  they  are  less  liable  to  obstruction  from  the 
foiling  of  the  earth  than  stone  drains  ;  and  the  water 
will  always  find  ready  channels  among  the  branches 
for  flowing  off. 

A  rapid  mode  of  refilling  with  earth  consists  in 
throwing  it  in  with  a  common  two-horse  plow,  a  long 
whiffle-tree  being  used,  so  that  the  horses  may  walk  on 
either  side  of  the  ditch.  This  will  he  assisted  by  a 
tool  made  of  two  plank  fastened  together  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V,  and  drawn  open  end  forward,  throwing 
the  earth  towards  the  center  and  into  the  ditch.  The 
digging  may  he  facilitated  by  plowing  a  wide  double 
furrow  where  each  one  is  intended  to  be  cut ;  and  if  this 
is  done  with  the  Double  Michigan  plow,  about  one-third 
of  the  depth  will  be  excavated  by  the  operation. 

Where  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  is  too  wet,  the 
drains  should  he  cut  at  regular  intervals  of  about  three 
rods  apart — if  the  soil  is  heavy,  nearer.  If  only  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field  are  wet,  the  drains  should  pass  through 
those  portions  and  be  furnished  with  such  side  branches 
as  may  appear  necessary — remembering  always  to  give 
them  as  much  descent  as  may  be  practicable.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deal  of  land  that  appears 
quite  dry  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  thorough  un¬ 
derdraining,  as  has  been  actually  proved  in  repeated 
instances.  Draining  often  proves  one  of  the  best  se¬ 
curities  against  drouth ,  by  preventing  the  soil  from 
becoming  packed  together  when  wet,  and  baking  hard 
by  drying ;  it  renders  it  porous  and  friable,  and  highly 
retentive  of  moisture  in  drouth. 


Removing  Suckers  from  Corn. 

A.  Yeomans  of  Columbia,  Ct,  makes  some  sugges¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  relative  to  stripping  the  suckers,  and 
the  false  or  abortive  stalks,  from  corn  for  green  fodder, 
and  states  that  experience  proves  that  their  removal  is 
injurious  to  the  crop.  The  reason  is  asked  for  this  re¬ 
sult. 

We  know  of  no  accurate  experiments  on  this  subject, 
but  if  the  crop  is  lessened  by  stripping  off  the  suckers, 
it  must  be,  that  by  reducing  the  leaves  which  furnish 
nourishment  to  the  roots,  a  check  is  given  to  the  roots 
and  to  the  whole  plant.  A  result  precisely  similar  to 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  severe  summer  pruning  given 
to  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees — the  sudden  cheek  given 
to  the  whole  plant  by  removing  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
breathing  organs,  often  proving  highly  detrimental  to 
growth.  Skillful  pruners  avoid  this  injurious  conse¬ 


quence,  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  useless  shoots  or 
branches  before  they  have  attained  a  disproportionate 
size,  which  directs  the  growth  into  other  parts,  and 
avoids  the  necessity  of  lopping  off  large  portions  after 
they  have  accomplished  their  growth.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  to  try  the  same  treatment  on 
com,  by  removing  the  suckers  when  first  forming ,  and 
observing  the  result.  Will  not  our  correspondent  give 
this  subject  an  accurate  test  by  experiment,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner? — Leave  the  first  row  untouched ;  strip 
the  suckers  from  the  second  when  just  forming ;  and 
strip  the  third  row  at  the  usual  time  for  fodder ;  and 
then  weigh  the  whole  crop  of  stalks,  and  the  whole 
product  of  com  from  each  row.  To  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  certain,  and  independent  of  accidental  causes,  let 
several  successive  triple  rows  be  taken. 

The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent,  that  the  suckers 
are  the  only  stalks  that  contain  fertilizing  pollen,  and 
that  the  pollen  from  the  other  stalks  is  worthless  or 
abortive,  cannot  be  correct,  unless  the  removal  of  the 
suckers  is  always  performed  before  the  dust  falls  from 
the  tassels,  which  is  not  the  case ;  and  unless,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  cobs  are  left  unfilled  with  grains.  The 
tassels  hear  the  staminate  flowers,  and  the  ears  consti¬ 
tute  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  pollen  from  fully  grown,  well  developed  stalks, 
should  not  be  as  perfect  as  that  from  the  more  imper¬ 
fectly  developed  suckers. 

Red  Clover  Sown  in  the  Fall. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  is  asserted  in  the  last  number 
of  your  paper,  that  red  clover  does  not  do  well  sowed  in 
the  fall  in  our  northern  climate.  A  Mr.  Taylor  of  this 
place  sowed  red  clover  seed  in  September,  with  wheat, 
during  several  of  the  past  years.  This  he  has  done  on 
the  same  ground  at  least  for  throe  years  in  succession. 

He  says  the  wheat  crop  of  the  third  year  was  the 
largest,  indicating  a  decided  improvement  in  the  soil, 
which  is  a  dry  sandy  loam,  lying  on  the  hanks  of  the  Se¬ 
neca  lake.  The  clover  was  of  large  full  growth,  on  the 
ast  of  August,  when  it  was  plowed  under  and  sowed 
immediately  with  wheat  and  clover.  The  amount  of 
land  was  one  acre-  on  which  was  sown  one  peck  of  clover 
seed  and  l£  bushels  of  wheat.  Average  yield  of  wheat, 
upwards  of  twenty  bushels  annually.  On  a  different 
soil  it  might  not  succeed,  but  on  a  dry,  warm  soil,  if 
sowed  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  we 
think  it  would.  Yours  truly,  S.  B.  Buckley.  West 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1853. 

Important  Discovery, 

To  Save  Wheat  from  the  Wheat  Worm. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — As  the  Wheat  Worm  does  not  at¬ 
tack  Rye,  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  that  if  a 
belt  of  Rye  is  sown  all  around  the  wheat  field,  the  fly 
does  not  find  the  wheat  to  deposit  its  egg.  Mr.  0 
Smyley/of  Princetown,  has  sown  tico  broad-casts  of 
Rye,  all  round  his  Wheat  field,  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  the  Wheat  has  completely  escaped  from  the 
insect.  Perhaj^  one  cast  of  Rye  might  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  Wheat.  David  Tomlinson.  Schenec¬ 
tady,  August,  1853. 


Beebe’s  Patent  Grain  Brill  and  Corn  Planter. 

We  give  above  a  cut  of  this  machine,  which  has  been 
tested  the  past  season,  and  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 
It  combines  the  power  of  drilling  the  land,  dropping  or 
distributing  the  grain  evenly  in  drills,  covering  the 
seed,  and  finally  rolling  the  surface ;  or  rather  it  does 
all  these  at  once.  The  machine  is  very  compact,  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  construction,  and  of  easy  draft.  The  two 
horse  drill  is  six  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  has 
nine  drills  at  equal  distances.  In  planting  corn,  only 
three  drills  are  used,  being  three  feet  apart.  The  dis¬ 
tributing  roller  is  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  a  screw 
the  number  of  kernels  of  corn  dropped  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  at  pleasure,  and  also  in  drilling  any  other  kind 
of  grain,  the  quantity  may  be  varied  in  the  same  way. 
The  box  on  the  platform  of  the  machine  is  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  bushels  of  grain,  and  the  platform 
in  the  rear  may  also  be  used  advantageously  for  car¬ 
rying  extra  bags  of  grain.  The  gearing  of  the  machine 
and  the  action  of  the  distributing  roller,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  best  seed  drills  now  in  use.  The 
drills  are,  however,  so  arranged  that  they  can  easily  be 
shifted  to  make  the  required  depth  of  furrow ;  their  an¬ 
gle  of  inclination  may  also  be  changed  at  .pleasure,  and 
each  drill  is  independent  of  the  rest. 

In  the  rear  of  the  axle  is  a  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which, 
following  at  the  distance  of  about  two  inches  from  the 
drill  furrow,  completely  .cover  the  grain.  The  roller, 
which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  for  convenience  in 
turning,  finishes  the  work.  The  harrow  and  roller  may 
be  detached,  and  the  drill  used  alone.  The  one  horse 
drill  has  only  five  drills,  at  the  same  distance  apart  as 
the  large  drill.  They  can  be  built  of  any  required  size 
to  suit  purchasers.  The  price  of  the  two  horse  drill  is 
8100.  The  one  horse  drill  880. 

Messrs.  Beebe  and  Wormer  of  this  city  are  prepared 
to  receive  orders,  and  will  exhibit  the  machine  at  the 
State  E air,  and  at  the  Albany  County  Fair. 


Value  of  the  Turnep  Crop. — In  England,  where 
the  humid  climate  is  more  favorable  than  ours  to  this 
crop,  and  where  the  mild  winters  save  much  labor  in  se¬ 
curing  it  from  frost,  its  annual  value  is  estimated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred  million  dollars. 


Experiments  with  Charcoal. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  extract 
from  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Essex 
County,  by  W.  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

Enormous  masses  of  dust  or  debris  of  the  charcoal, 
accumulate  about  the  iron  works  of  the  county,  and 
create  incumbrances  and  deformities.  It  has  been  an¬ 
nually  spread  in  vast  quantities  along  the  highways, 
constituting  an  admirable  material  for  roads.  An  in¬ 
calculable  amount  has  been  cast  into  the  streams.  The 
attention  of  men  of  observation  and  sagacity  has  been, 
within  a  few  years,  drawn  to  the  use  of  this  ingredient 
as  a  fertilizer.  Experience  has  established  its  exceed¬ 
ing  utility.  In  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  drouth  of 
last  summer,  while  crossing  a  field  in  Moriah,  oocupied 
by  Mr.  Richmond,  in  pursuit  of  some  Durham  cattle 
I  wished  to  examine,  I  observed  a  lot  with  its  surface 
deeply  and  singularly  blackened.  Upon  inspection  I 
found  it  thickly  strewn  with  pulveriezd  charcoal.  The 
field  presented  a  rich  verdure,  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  parched  and  blighted  aspect  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try. 

The  following  detail  of  this  experiment,  supplied  at 
my  request,  attests  the  value  of  this  material  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizing  principle.  “  The  soil  is  loamy.  The  charcoal 
was  applied  on  four  acres  of  dry  land,  and  one  acre  of 
moist  soil,  by  top-dressing.  The  amount  used  was 
about  one  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre,  spread  on  so  as 
to  make  the  surface  look  black,  but  not  to  incumber  or 
obstruct  vegetation.  It  was  applied  in  September  and 
October,  1850,  at  an  expense  by  contract,  of  forty  dol¬ 
lars.  It  was  procured  at  a  furnace,  from  a  mass  of 
pulverised  charcoal  left  as  useless,  and  was  drawn  one 
mile  and  a  half.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The 
grass  freshened,  and  continued  green  and  luxuriant 
after  the  surrounding  fields  were  blackened  by  the  early 
frosts.  Although  the  last  season  had  been  so  unfavor¬ 
able  for  vegetation,  Mr.  Richmond  realized  one-third 
more  than  the  ordinary  yield  of  hay,  and  sufficient  to 
repay  the  whole  outlay.  He  thinks  that  he  cut  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  grass  upon  this  lot,  that  he  did 
upon  any  similar  meadow  on  his  farm,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  the  hay  is  improved.” 
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The  Hon.  J.  S.  Whallon  has  made  the  most  decisive 
and  valuable  experiments  on  this  subject.  His  opera¬ 
tions  were  extended  through  several  seasons,  and  were 
observed  with  great  intelligence  and  discrimination. 
The  result  amply  sustains  the  conclusions  derived  from 
the  preceding  experiment  I  may  add  that  a  similar 
application  has  been  made  under  Mr.  Whallon’s  su- 
pervison,  upon  another  tract  in  Elizabethtown  on  a  soil 
of  lighter  texture  and  with  entire  success.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  charcoal  was  applied  chiefly  to  a  crop  of 
oats.  The  action  of  this  substance  seems  to  be  effected 
by  its  physical  combinations  and  its  chemical  affinities. 
It  attracts  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  unites  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  gasses  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  absorbs  moisture, 
and  combines  as  a  new  constituent  in  the  formation  of 
the  soil.  Almost  imperishable,  it  must  remain  indefi¬ 
nitely,  with  no  exhaustion  of  its  properties,  a  perpetual 
invigorating  agent  in  the  earth. 

The  succeeding  extract  from  a  communication  of  Mr. 
Whallon,  elucidates  his  experiments  and  views  on 
this  very  important  subject :  “I  began  the  use  of  it 
in  the  year  1846,  and  first  employed  it  as  atop-dressing 
on  a  strong  clay  soil,  which  was  plowed  in  the  fall  of 
1845.  I  spread  on  about  fifteen  wagon  loads  of  the 
dust  to  the  acre,  after  the  wheat  had  been  sowed  and 
harrowed  one  way.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  crop  a 
heavy  one,  compared  with  my  neighbor’s,  raised  on  the 
same  kind  of  land.  The  wheat  was  of  better  quality 
and  yielded  four  or  five  bushels  extra  to  the  acre.  I 
have  since  used  it  on  similar  land,  sometimes  mixed 
with  barn-yard  manure,  and  sometimes  alone,  but  al¬ 
ways  as  a  top-dressing,  usually  on  land  seeded  for  mea¬ 
dow.  The  results  were  always  the  most  favorable.  I 
find  my  land,  thus  seeded,  produces  more  than  an  ave¬ 
rage  crop  of  hay  and  always  of  the  finest  quality. 

“I  have  also  used  the  dust  on  loamy  and  interval  land, 
with  tho  potato  crop.  During  the  series  of  years  in 
which  the  rot  almost  ruined  the  potato  crop,  I  scarcely 
lost  any  potatoes  from  that  cause,  and  supposed  it  was 
owing  to  the  coal  dust  I  used.  My  manner  has  been 
to  drop  the  seed  and  cover  it  with  a  small  shovel-full  of 
the  dust,  and  then  cover  with  earth.  In  this  way  I 
have  used  all  the  coal  dust  I  have  been  able  to  save 
from  the  coal  consumed  in  a  forge  of  five  fires,  and  - 
which  amounts  to  about  250  loads  per  year.” 

In  the  colder  regions  of  the  Adriondacs,  charcoal 
dust  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  The  note 
of  Mr.  Ralph  presents  the  experiment  in  the  following 
language  :  “As  a  top-dressing  for  meadows,  charcoal 
dust  and  the  accumulation  of  ashes  and  burnt  earth 
left  on  old  charcoal  pit  bottoms  have  been  used  here 
with  remarkable  results,  and  I  judge  from  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  that  this  application  has  added 
at  least  one-third  to  the  hay  crop,  where  it  has  been 
used.  It  was  remarked  during  the  past  very  dry  sea¬ 
son,  when  vegetation  was  almost  burnt  up  by  the  long 
continued  drouth,  that  those  fields  which  had  been 
dressed  with  this  substance  were  easily  distinguished 
by  the  rich  green  color  of  their  herbage.” 


Time  to  Sow  Plaster. 


The  question  was  asked  in  the  May  or  June  number 
of  The  Cultivator,  what  is  the  best  time  in  the  year 
to  sow  plaster  ?  It  is  an  important  question,  because 
thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  plaster, 
and  if  not  used  at  the  best  time  much  is  of  course  lost. 
I  like  the  suggestion  of  A.  K.  Barrett,  in  the  July 
number,  but  would  like  to  hear  more,  and  from  others.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  it,  and  have  seen 
great  benefit  derived  from  using  it  on  clover  meadows, 
immediately  .after  haying.  It  starts  the  clover  up,  so 
that  the  ground,  roots  and  all,  does  dot  get  parched,  or 
scorched  I  may  say,  which  injures  both  land  and  grass. 
Our  dry  and  scorching  weather  nearly  always  comes 
during  the  month  of  August.  I  have  tried  plaster  on 
corn  when  it  first  came  up  this  year  for  the  first ;  then 
another  light  coating  after  the  last  hoeing,  and  I  think 
it  will  pay  well.  I  have  formerly  used  it  only  after  the 
last  hoeing,  but  I  believe  corn  requires  a  stimulus 
while  young. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  (but  not  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,)  Is  plaster  a  stimulus  only?  I 
would  ask  it  again,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  in¬ 
formation.  Some  farmers  around  here  sow  plaster  while 
the  dew  is  on,  or  after  a  shower,  so  that  it  will  stick  to 
the  grass  ;  but  that  does  not  suit  my  fancy.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  sole  use  of  plaster  is  to  retain  moisture, 
which  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  plants,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  Plaster  is  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  ammonia.,  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  plants,  and  which  is  infused  largely  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  the  rain,  de  w  and  snow  brings  to  the 
earth,  but  it  is  dispelled  again  by  the  sun  unless  retain¬ 
ed  by  some  chemical  agent.  The  earth  absorbs  some, 
and  plants  some,  but  the  largest  proportion  is  lost.  Now 
plaster  is  that  agent  which  absorbs  large  quantities  of 
ammonia,  and  gives  it  off  to  the  plants  through  the  day, 
then  receives  another  quantity  at  night.  This,  I  con¬ 
tend,  is  the  true  object  of  plaster. 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  the  Cultivator,  how  new¬ 
ly  seeded  meadows  can  be  kept  from  drying  up  the  first 
summer  after  seeding  ?  My  land  is  a  light  loam  ;  the 
seed  comes  up  well,  but  does  not  get  rooted  sufficiently 
before  the  dry  weather  comes  and  kills  it.  I  usually 
seed  with  oats  as  early  as  it  will  do  to  plow  in  the  spring, 
and  put  on  eight  quarts  of  timothy  and  six  pounds  of 
clover  to  the  acre.  My  land  will  produce  good  rye. 
Will  it  do  to  seed  early  in  the  fall?  I  would  like  an 
answer  soon.  W.  Oswego ,  July  22,  1853. 


To  Prevent  Injury  from.  Ground  Mice. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  your  Cultivator  for  this  month 
the  inquiry  is  made  for  a  method  of  destroying  ground 
mice.  The  only  method  I  can  suggest  is  to  pull  their 
teeth  out.  But  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  hedg¬ 
es,  I  have  found  by  trenching  the  rows,  and  throwing 
the  dirt  up  to  the  trees,  say  six  or  eight  inches  high,  in 
the  fall,  is,  or  has  been,  a  perfect  protection ;  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  1  have  found  that  the  operation  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  hedge.  In  the  same  operation  with 
fruit  trees,  the  same  results  may  be  realised.  Henry 
White.  Utica ,  July,  1853. 

P.  S. — I  have  practiced  the  above  prescription  for 
some  two  or  three  years,  on  my  farm  in  Whitestown, 
where  I  am  rearing  a  pear  orchard  of  some  four  * 
dred  trees,  surrounded  with  a  hawthorn  hedge, 
promising. 
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MOUNT  FOHDIIAM,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  LEWIS  G.  MORRIS,  ESQ. 


Visit  to  Mount  Fordham. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  fine  country  residence  and 
grazing  farm  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  afforded  us  the 
high  gratification  of  seeing  not  only  the  herds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  high  bred  animals,  for  which  this  place  has 
become  so  celebrated,  but  the  many  conveniences  and 
elegancies  which  are  connected  with  the  homestead.  It 
is  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Hew- York  city,  on 
a  high  ridge  of  land,  sloping  with  undulations  towards 
the  Harlem  railway  about  a  mile  on  the  east,  and  de¬ 
scending  abrubtly  at  the  west  to  the  Harlem  river, 
which  at  this  place  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  lies 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below,  in  a  valley  with 
steep  and  wooded  sides.  The  smooth  and  polished  ar¬ 
tificial  landscape  immediately  about  the  mansion,  in 
contrast  with  the  huge  masses  of  rocks  which'  on 
more  remote  parts  of  the  farm  occasionally  line  the 
slopes,  combine  in  rendering  this  spot  one  of  great 
picturesque  beauty. 

It  is  very  rare  that,  so  large  a  number  and  so  great 
a  variety  of  high  bred  animals  are  to  be  found  on  a 
single  farm.  The  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  the 
Southdown  sheep,  and  the  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  swine,  were  of  the  highest  character.  That  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  will  state  briefly  their  number  and  origin.  Of 
Seventy-five  pure  bred  cattle,  about  fifty  are  Durhams 
or  short-horns,  and  twenty-five  Devons.  There  are 
three  imported  short-horn  bulls — Balco,  a  four-year 
red  bull,  bred  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bates,  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  British  Herd-  Book  as  Ho.  9,918  ;  Borneo, 
a  roan  bull,  bred  by  the  Marquis, of  Exeter;  and  Mar- 
ws  quis  of  Carabus,  a  two-year  bull,  bred  by  F.  II.  Hawkes 
(&  of  Farnley  Hall,  Yorkshire.  There  are  also  ten  import- 
fM  ed  short-horn  cows,  selected  from  the  herds  of  Thomas 


Bates;  J.  S.  Tanqueray  of  Brent  Lodge,  Middlesex; 
H.  H.  Hill,  Berrington,  Shrewsbury ;  Harvey  Combe, 
Cobham  Park,  Surrey ;  J.  Emerson,  Eryholme ;  and 
- Fowle,  Horth  Allerton.  We  mention  these  differ¬ 
ent  sources  to  show  the  eminent  advantage  possessed  in 
this  respect,  of  crossing  without  too  close  a  breeding 
in-and-in.  The  last  importation  of  short-horns  belong 
jointly  to  L.  G.  Morris  and  H.  J.  Becar  of  Smithtown, 
L.  I.  There  are  of  imported  Devons,  one  bull  and  four 
cows.  There  are  about  forty  beautiful  Southdown 
sheep,  the  whole  being  obtained  or  bred  from  the  flock 
of  the  celebrated  Jonas.  Webb,  of  which  about  twenty 
are  imported,  and  the  residue  raised  from  them.  A 
Southdown  ram,  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  super¬ 
lative  beauty,  was  obtained  there  the  present  season, 
before  the  annual  letting,  and  was  selected  as  the  best 
one  in  the  flock. 

The  excellence  of  the  Suffolk  (or  Windsor)  breed  of 
swine,  and  the  probability  of  their  becoming  general 
favorites,  led  us  to  regard  the  fine  specimens  on  this 
place  with  great  interest.  We  found  about  25  beautiful 
animals,  and  learned  that  they  had  been  procured  from 
three  distinct  sources,  namely,  from  Earl  Ducie,  Lord 

Badnor,  and - Crisp,  of  Suffolk;  thus  securing  ail 

the  advantages  of  crossing  possessed  in  case  of  the  short¬ 
horn  cattle.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  eleven 
specimens  of  pure  blood  Berkshire?,  (five  imported) 
consisting  of  two  distinct  families,  and  twenty-five  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  Essex  breed,  imported  and  raised  from  the 
celebrated  stock  of  Fisher  Hobbs. 

The  principal  farmery,  consisting  of  the  barn,  stables,, 
sheds,  and  piggery,  was  handsomely  built,  and  kept  in 
neat  order.  The  cast  iron  pig-troughs  were  a  great 
improvement  in  the  common  mode  of  construction  of 
wood  ;  they  are  indestructible  by  decay  or  the  teeth  of 
swine,  easily  kept  clean,  very  portable,  and  always 
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“  right  side  up.”  The  annexed  figure  shows  their  form 
— their  cost  was  about  $1,50  each,  made  by  J.  L.  Mott 


of  New- York  city.  Another  in  a  circular  form,  with 
six  divisions  or  partitions,  would  accommodate  a  lar¬ 
ger  number  of  animals. 

The  root  crops,  consisting  of  carrots  and  field  beets, 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  showed  perfectly  clean  cul¬ 
ture.  An  excellent  provision  was  made  for  saving  slops 
and  every  waste  liquid  from  the  house,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  down  a  subterranean  channel  into  a  large  tank. 
This  tank  opened  on  the  lower  side  into  the  liquid- 
manure  carts,'  so  that  they  were  filled  without  difficulty. 
In  addition  to  this,  an  under-ground  pipe  conveyed  it 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  where,  by  means  of  a  hydrant, 
it  was  readily  appplied  to  the  growing  vegetables. 

We  found  a  fine  exemplication  of  the  truth  we  have 
lately  endeavored  to  enforce  on  the  subject  of  the  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  water,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
roofs  of  buildings.  A  large  leaden  cistern  in  the  upper 
part,  furnished  pure  water  at  all  times,  affording  the 
same  conveniences  in  every  particular  that  are  obtained 
in  the  city  by  the  use  of  the  Croton  water,  and  which 
might  be  easily  secured  by  every  country  resident  who 
will  only  take  the  pains  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  within  his  reach. 


Letters  on  British  Agriculture — I. 

London,  August  18,  1853. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  thinking 
me  dilatory,  and  I  fear  you  are  blaming  me  for  not 
having  yet  written  the  first  word,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pro¬ 
mise  made  three  months  ago,  to  give  you,  from  time 
to  time,  some  account  of  my  observations  on  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Great  Britain.  My  only  apology,  and  I 
will  give  it  without  evasion,  arises  from  the  following 
considerations : 

English  agriculture  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
American.  To  raise  produce  under  skies  that  are  al¬ 
ways  weeping,  in  an  atmosphere  seldom  hot  and  never 
very  cold,  where  plants  grow  slowly,  but  have  nearly 
the  whole  year  to  grow  in,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  raise 
it  where  Sol  and  Boreas  divide  the  year  equally,  one 
compelling  plants  to  grow  fast,  and  the  other  killing 
them  quickly,  if  not  out  of  his  way,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Almost  as  different  are  the  processes  of  growing 
and  fattening  animals  in  the  damp  climate  of  these 
islands,  and  the  dry  and  clear,  but  changeful  climate 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  all  this  I  was  measurably  aware  before,  but  did 
not  realize  the  extent  of  the  difference.  I  found,  on 
coming  here,  that.an  American  agriculturist,  in  looking 
at  British  agriculture,  has  a  new  subject  before  him. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  in  such  a  case  one  must  learn  be¬ 
fore  he  teaches.  So  much  for  not  having  begun  sooner. 


For  similar  reasons  my  progress  may  be  as  slow  as 
my  commencement  has  been  tardy.  If  I  should  take 
a  year  to  do  what  I  proposed  to  accomplish  in  a  few 
months,  it  would  not  be  strange.  There  are  many 
points  about  which  I  cannot  speedily  satisfy  myself,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  wish  me  to  speak  till 
satisfied  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  I  am 
to  say. 

Our  English  brethren  are  undoubtedly  before  us  in 
agriculture.  They  are  managing  their  resources  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  are  ours.  To  me,  as  a  citizen  of  a  country 
just  beginning  its  existence,  it  is.  no  mortification  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this.  If  we  are  pot  up  to  them  twenty-five 
years  hence,  then  will  be  the  time  to  be  ashamed. 
They  are  not  only  in  advance  of  us  now,  but  they  are 
“  going  ahead.'’  This  term,  I  believe,  originated  with 
Americans  ;  but  in  its  application  it  does  not  belong  to 
them  exclusively.  Our  friendly  rivals  are  “  going 
ahead.”  We  shall  not  catch  them  napping.  If  we 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  being  behind  by-and-bye, 
when  we  ought  to  be  abreast,  we  have  not  only  to  come 
up  where  the  English  farmer  now  is,  but  we  must  be¬ 
come  as  scientific,  as  skilful,  as  wise  as  he  will  be  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hence.  Free  trade  has  done  won¬ 
ders  for  English  farmers.  It  has  led  them  to  say — “  If 
six  bushels  now  bring  us  no  more  than  five  did  before, 
then  we  must  grow  six  bushels  as  cheaply  as  we  then 
did  five,  and  we  shall  be  as  well  off  as  before.”  That 
was  the  problem.  They  have  already  worked  it  out, 
and  in  working  it  out  they  have  gained  an  impetus, 
which  is  carrying  them  over  the  line,  and  is  making 
them  better  off  than  before.  Driven  from  their  depen¬ 
dence  on  high  prices,  they  now  depend  on  abundant  and 
cheap  production. 

Since  “  free  trade”  in  food  is  the  order  of  the  times, 
American  farmers  should  aim  at  the  same  result ;  but, 
for  reasons  already  alluded  to,  the  result  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  reached  by  the  same  means.  The  trade  of  an 
American  farmer  is  about  as  different  from  that  of  an 
English  farmer,  as  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  is  from 
that  of  a  carpenter.  The  carpenter  might  do  well  to 
imitate  the  blacksmith,  in  his  habits  of  early  rising, 
industry  and  perseverance  ;  but  if  he  should  put  his 
board  into  the  fire  and  blow  it,  before  bringing  into 
shape,  the  result  would  not  be  good.  Or,  if  the 
blacksmith  should  undertake  to  straighten  his  piece  of 
steel  with  a  jointer,  it  would  not  work  well.  And  yet 
these  imitations  would  not  be  more  absurd,  nor  lead  to 
much  worse  results,  than  a  thousand  imitations  which 
might  be  made  by  American  farmers,  of  what  would 
be  good  usage  in  Great  Britain. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  in  our  country,  by  imi¬ 
tating  English  practices,  without  duly  considering  the 
differences  in  soil,  climate,  and  the  true  value  of  pro¬ 
duce;  and  I  now  see  clearly,  what  I  did  not  before 
comprehend,  that  scientific  men,  those  who  are  truly 
scientific,  have,  in  some  cases  at  least,  misled  practical 
farmers,  in  consequence  of  having  received  their  in¬ 
structions  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  books  written 
in  foreign  countries.  Foreign  books  on  the  applications 
of  science  to'  agriculture,  may  have  been  useful  on  the 
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whole  ;  they  may  have  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
hut  they  cannot  he  depended  upon — they  are  liable  to 
mislead.  Each  country  needs  an  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own,  growing  out  of  its  own  soil,  and  shaped 
to  its  own  wants. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  giving  your  readers  some 
account  of  British  agriculture,  I  was  to  discriminate 
between  such  usages  as  may  be  advantageously  copied, 
and  such  as  may  not  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  It 
is  no  easy  task;  and  if  I  take  more  time  to  study  the 
subject  than  was  contemplated,  I  am  confident  that 
your  well  known  caution,  your  wish  not  to  mislead,  and 
your  utter  contempt  for  the  practice  of  teaching  before 
learning,  will  lead  you  to  judge  leniently  of  any  delay 
on  my  part,  either  past  or  future. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  natural 
to  inquire  in  the  first  place,  what  arc  the  annual  results 
of  British  agriculture,  and  then  ascertain  how  these  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained ,  discriminating  as  far  as  possible 
between  such  practices  as  are  applicable  to  American 
agriculture,  and  such  as  are  not.  Of  the  first  of  these 
questions,  I  propose  to  dispose  very  briefly,  in  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  this  letter  ;  but  to  dwell  more  at  large 
on  the  second  in  future  letters. 

Strange  to  say,  while  the  British  government  has 
gathered  up  and  embodied  the  statistics  of  every  other 
great  interest,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  it  has  almost 
wholly  neglected  those  of  agriculture.  Societies  and 
individuals  have  done  something  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  but  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  According  to 
the  best  authorities  I  can  find,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  following  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  not 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the 
present  time,  may  safely  be  set  down  at  30,000,000. 
Several  valuable  writers,  and,  among  others,  McCul¬ 
loch,  have  estimated  the  agricultural  population  at 
2,500,000.  It  has  been  common,  also,  to  estimate  the 
male  field  laborers  at  750,000.  Respectable  as  are  the 
authorities,  I  cannot  but  think  them  too  low,  the  former 
by  half  a  million,  and  the  latter  by  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  If  so,  then  the  following  statements  are  near  the 


truth  : 

Whole  population, .  30,000,000 

Agricultural  population, .  3,000,000 

Male  field  laborers, .  1,000,000 


The  British  Empire  (in  Europe)  embraces  not  far 
from  75,000,000  acres.  It  is  equal  in  extent  to  sixteen 
such  states  as  Massachusetts.  This  would  give  for  each 
person  two  and  a  half  acres ;  whereas,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  there  are  five  acres  for  each  person, 
which  shows  that  the  population  of  Massachusetts  has 
attained  just  about  half  the  density  of  that  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  The  lands  of  the  united  kingdom  may, 
without  essential  deviation  from  truth,  be  distributed 
thus  : 

Cultivated  land,  including  meadows  and  Acres. 


arable  pastures, .  50,000,000 

Pasture  land,  valuable  as  such,  but  unfit  for 

d  the  plow, . 10,000,000 

h  Eens,  bogs,  heaths  and  moors,  nearly  un- 

VS  .  productive,  but  reelaimable, .  10,000,000 


Broken  land,  slightly  productive,  and  near¬ 
ly  hopeless, .  5,000,000 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  foregoing  numbers  are  ac¬ 
curate.  They  are  given  as  round  numbers,  expressive 
of  what  I  suppose  may  be  regarded  as  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  manner,  the  land  actually  under  the  plow  may 
be  set  down  at  25,000,000  acres,  and  may  be  distributed 


thus : 

Acres. 

Wheat, . 5,000,000 

Barley, .  2,275,000 

Oats  and  rye, .  6,250,000 

Beans  and  peas, . 750,000 

Potatoes,  turneps,  and  rape, .  5,000,000 

Clover, . 2,000,000 

Eallow,  .  2,000,000 

Hops,  . . *  •  •  . . 50,000 

Flax, .  100,000 

Gardens. . 250,000 

Various  other  crops, .  1,325,000 


McCulloch,  in  his  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statisti. 
cal  and  Historical,  the  materials  for  which  were  col¬ 
lected,  of  course,  before  1849,  as  the  work  bears  date 
of  that  year,  gives  the  following,  as  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  annual  value  of  the  woodlands  and  pasturage 
of  the  united  kingdom.  I  copy  his  estimate  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  and  annex  his  sum  totals  for  Scotland 


and  Ireland : 

Cattle,  1,100,000, .  £13,200,000 

Calves,  200,000, .  600,000 

Sheep  and  lambs,  6,800,000, .......  10,200,000 

Wool,  (exclusive  of  slaught’d  sheep)  4,056,000 

Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000, .  1,000,000 

Horses,  200,000  grown  annually,  ••  •  3,000,000 

Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  deer,  &c., •••  1,344,000 

Mead’ow  and  grass, .  13,000,000 

Dairy  produce, .  12,000,000 

Wood,  uncultivated  land  and  wastes,  3,350,000 


Total  for  England  and  Wales,  ••  *  £61,750,000 

Same  for  Scotland, .  8,500,000 

Same  for  Ireland, .  21,500,000 


Total  for  the  empire, . .  •  £91,750,000 


The  following  figures  also  are  from  McCulloch  • 
“  Aggregate  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  united  kingdom 

For  England  and  Wales. 


Crops  and  gardens, . .  £79,992,857 

Pastures,  woods,  and  wastes, . .  59,750,000 


Total, .  £139,742,857 

For  Scotland. 

Crops  and  gardens,. .  £18,744,287 

Pastures,  woods,  and  wastes, .  8,500,000 


Total, .  £27,244,287 

For  Ireland. 

Crops  and  gardens, .  £27,126,667 

Pastures,  woods,  and  wastes, .  21,500,000 


Total,-. . . .  £48,626,667 

Recapitulation. 

Total  for  England  and  Wales, .  £139,742,857 

for  Scotland, . .  •  *  •  •  27,244,287 

for  Ireland, . .  •  48,626,667 


Total  for  the  empire, . £215,613,811 


If  ten  per  cent,  be  added  to  this  amount,  for  increase 
since  1848,  and  the  sum  be  reduced  to  federal  money, 
we  shall  have,  as  the  annual  results  of  British  agricul- 
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ture,  in  round  numbers,  $1,185,000,000 — a  result  which 
seems  to  me  astonishing,  in  view  of  the  small  number 
said  to  be  engaged  in  that  occupation.  Englishmen 
boast  that  “  Britannia  rules  the  sea ;”  but,  viewing 
human  life  as  I  do,  I  cannot  but  decide  that  her  achiev- 
ments  on  the  land  are  far  more  glorious.  Her  present 
Sovereign,  beloved,  I  may  say,  as  well  in  America  as 
in  England,^?*  her  goodness,  loves  peace,  and  rejoices 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  royal  consort,  also 
beloved  wherever  men  appreciate  quiet  usefulness^  is 
said  to  be  himself  a  farmer,  engaged  in  superintending 
(through  a  bailiff  I  presume)  the  cultivation  of  a  mo¬ 
del  farm,  and  in  the  rearing  of  noble  stock. 

But  the  foregoing  figures  give  but  a  very  partial,  a 
mere  dollar  and  cent  view,  of  the  subject.  English  ag¬ 
riculture  has  for  many  years  nearly  supplied  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  25G  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or,  (exclusive 
of  lands  hitherto  little  productive)  of  320  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  with  food;  and  English  agriculturists,  if 
I  rightly  comprehend  their  spirit,  mean,  before  long,  to 
quite  supply  an  increasing  population  with  as  much,  as 
good,  and  nearly  as  cheap  food,  as  is  consumed  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  They  suppose  that  they  have 
the  resources  ;  they  believe  that  they  will j?ncZ  out  the 
way;  and,  with  their  present  zeal  for  improvement,  I 
think  they  will.  As  Americans,  we  may  regret  the 
improbability  of  being  able  to  pay  our  dues  to  them  in 
agricultural  produce ;  but  I  think  we  shall  have  to  ad¬ 
mit,  very  good-naturedly,  that  in  endeavoring  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  market,  they  but  do  as  we  would  in  their 
place;  and,  if  necessary,  to  try  to  get  along  with  less 
of  their  manufactures. 

But  there,  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject.  The 
results  of  agriculture  are  not  alone  to  reward  honest  la¬ 
bor,  nor  yet  alone  to  furnish  food ;  in  connection  with 
both  these,  there  is  an  infinitely  higher  end  to  be 
gained.  Intelligent  husbandry,  more  than  any,  or  all 
other  causes,  save  the  direct  influences  of  Christianity, 
tends  to  the  elevation  of  the  race — to  the  hastening  of 
that  time  when  universal  peace  shall  embosom  the 
earth,  when  nations  shall  love  instead  of  destroying 
each  other,  and  when  man  shall  everywhere  recognize 
in  his  fellow  a  man  and  a  brother . 

I  am  happy  to  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  refining,  elevating,  harmonizing  influence 
of  enlightened  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the 
unintelligent,  unprofitable,  wasteful,  tasteless  proceed- 
ures,  that  have  too  much  prevailed  in  our  country.  I 
know  that  you  are  laboring  to  diffuse  right  sentiments 
on  this  subject ;  I  know,  too,  that  you  are  successful. 
A  change  is  coming  over  the  scene.  Respectfully  yours, 
J.  A.  Nash.  — <$» — 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  minute 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  had 
led  some  to  suppose  its  presence  merely  accidental,  and 
variable  with  locality.  Guy  Lussac  ascended  at  Paris 
in  a  balloon,  to  a  height  of  nearly  22,000  feet,  or  more 
than  four  miles,  the  greatest  height  ever  attained  by 
man,  and  by  afterwards  analysing  a  bottle  of  air  filled  at 
that  height,  found  the  composition  precisely  as  at  the 
earth’s  surface. 


Spurious  and  Genuine  Science. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  made  some  re¬ 
marks  a  few  weeks  since,  showing  the  absolute  necessity 
of  connecting  Practice  with  Science,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture 
is  concerned,  and  that  mere  theoretical  reasonings 
on  the  results  of  cultivation  were  unreliable  until 
their  accuracy  is  proved  by  actual  experiment.  In  the 
course  of  these  remarks  we  pointed  out  some  false  as¬ 
sertions  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Working 
Farmer ,  by  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  in  reply  he  has  come 
out  in  nearly  five  columns  in  his  last  number.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  himself,  he  has  furnished  no  arguments  to 
prove  his  positions,  but  deals  entirely  in  assertion,  and 
of  course  but  little  notice  of  his  article  is  needed  from 
us. 

He  asserts  at  the  outset  that  we  admit  “  that  chem¬ 
istry  has  been  useful  to  the  mechanic  arts.”  Now,  we 
never  admitted  such  an  absurdity ;  and  the  public  call 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  such  a  person  for  a  public  teach¬ 
er,  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy.  He  un¬ 
derstands  so  little  of  the  nature  of  argument  as  not  to 
know  he  was  demolishing  his  own  reasoning,  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  refute  our  position,  when  he  quotes  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  old  lady  who  told  her  boy  “  never  to  go  into 
the  water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim,”  for  he  denies 
the  necessity  of  'practice  in  connection  with  theory ,  at 
least  in  agricultural  chemistry,  if  not  in  swimming. 
He  stoutly  “  asserts,”  (to  use  his  own  favorite  word  so 
often  repeated,)  that  there  “need  be  no  error  in  anti¬ 
cipating  results  from  theory,”  and  yet  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  this  position,  he  unwittingly  admits  all  we 
have  said,  by  stating  that  “we  have  placed  our  labo¬ 
ratory  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  which  we  cultivate  our¬ 
self,  and  on  which  we  try  every  experiment  which  the¬ 
ory  may  suggest,  before  promulgating  it.”  (!!)  As  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  his  argument,  we  give  his 
mode  of  disposing  of  our  objection  to  his  claim  for  the 
infallibility  of  the  analysis  of  soils  and  its  uses.  “  We 
re-assert  the  above,”  says  he,  “  and  put  the  Country 
Gentleman  to  the  proof  of  the  contrary.” (! !  !)  This 
is  certainly  a  cheap  way  for  a  professed  public  teacher, 
one  who  calls  on  the  public  for  credence  in  his  asser¬ 
tions,  to  get  rid  of  doubts  of  his  correctness.  If  such 
a  puny  man,  (comparatively)  as  Christopher  Columbus, 
had  adopted  this  same  mode  of  reasoning,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  much  trouble,  and  told  the  doubt¬ 
ing  sovereigns  of  Europe,  “  I  re-assert  what  I  have  said 
of  the  western  world,  and  call  upon  you  to  prove  the 
contrary.”  What  is  the  reason  that  numbskull,  Rob¬ 
ert  Fulton,  never  thought  of  this  easy  way  to  prove 
steamboats  of  general  utility,  by  -telling  his  incredulous 
countrymen,  “  I  assert  that  steamboats  are  a  practica¬ 
bility,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  prove  the  contrary.” 
This  mode  of  argument  would  never  have  answered  for 
such  men  as  these — what  then  must  be  the  self-estimate 
of  a  man  who  presumes  to  adopt  it  at  the  present  time? 

It  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  occupy  more  space,  in 
pointing  out  such  specimens  of  contradiction  and  emp- 
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ty  assumption.  A  cotemporary  informs  us  that  the 
editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  receives  $10  for  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  soil,  and  $25  for  a  letter  of  advice,  and  ex¬ 
presses  its  belief  indirectly,  that  this  is  the  secret  of 
Mapes’  scientific  zeal.  We  do  not  endorse  this,  but 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions,  to  do  which 
they  are  fully  competent.  We  desire,  however,  to  say 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  agricultural 
public  that,  (so  far  as  we  know,)  the  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  agricultural  chemists  of  the  day — men  who  have 
devoted  years  to  laborious  and  accurate  investigation 
of  this  subject,  make  no  such  pretensions  as  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  confidently  put  forth  by  the  editor  of  the 
Working  Farmer;  and  when  we  find  a  professed 
chemist  asserting  that  he  “  has  made  analyses  of  the 
soils  of  more  than  100  farms,  and  advised  modes  of 
culture  founded  on  such  analyses,  and  in  no  one  instance 
without  increasing  the  profits  of  the  farmer  more  than 
one-third”  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  assertions  can  only  emanate  from  a  preten¬ 
der,  and  are  made  for  other  purposes  than  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  public  benefit. 


Vermont  State  Pair. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  for  this  year,  was  held  at  Montpelier, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  loth  of 
September.  The  ground  selected  for  the  exhibition, 
was  a  beautiful  plateau  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village, 
and  some  two  hundred  feet  above  it,  affording  a  full  view 
of  the  town  and  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded,  with  the  Camel’s  Rump  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  view  on  all  sides  was  striking  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  About  twenty-five  acres  were  enclosed  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  board  fence.  In  the  enclosure,  buildings  were 
erected  for  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures, 
agricultural  implements,  dairy  products,  Ac.  A  large 
tent  occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  several  committees.  A  trotting  course  of 
half  a  mile  in  length,  was  laid  out  for  the  display  and 
exercise  of  the  horses,  on  one  side  of  which,  long  rows 
of  seats,  rising  one  above  another,  were  erected,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  accommodate  three  thousand  persons. 

The  premiums  on  horses  were  offered  with  particular 
reference  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  Morgan  breed, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  were  on  exhibition.  They 
were  arranged  in  four  classes — the  first  embracing  the 
descendants  of  the  Sherman  Morgan — the  second  those 
of  the  Woodbury  Morgan — the  third  those  of  the  Bul¬ 
rush  Morgan,  and  the  fourth,  crosses  between  any  of 
the  preceding  classes — the  whole  constituting  an  ex¬ 
hibition  which,  for  beauty  and  value,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  for  any  other  state  in  the  Union  to  equal. 

The  Shermans ,  including  the  celebrated  Black 
Hawk  branch,  were  far  the  most  numerous,  numbering 
about  fifty.  It  was  a  source  of  regret  that  £(  Black 
Hawk”  was  not  present,  the  illness  of  Mr.  Hill  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  exhibiting  Black  Hawk  or  any  of 
his  horses.  The  premiums  in  this  class  were  awarded 
as  follows: 


Stallions. — Over  Seven  Years  Old. 


1.  Jesse  Berry,  Barton, .  $12  00 

2.  S.  P.  Peck,  Montpelier. .  8  00 

3.  W.  Bemis,  Lyndon, .  5  00 

Between  Four  and  Seven  Years. 

1.  Redin  A  Myric-k,  Bridport, .  $12  00 

2  L.  Hammet,  East-Montpelier, .  8  00 

3.  L.  Ford,  Brownington, . .  5  qo 

Between  Two  nnd  Four  Years  Old. 

1.  J.  Ide,  St.  Johnsbury, .  $7  00 

2.  W.  PI.  Chamberlain,  Whiting, .  5  00 

3.  J.  W.  E.  Bliss,  Calais, .  3  00 

Yearling  Colts. 

1  and  2.  E.  C.  Everetles,  Vergennes, . . .  $4  &  3  00 

2.  A.  C.  Palmer,  Charlotte, .  2  00 

Brood  Mares. — Over  Five  Years  Old. 

1.  H.  R.  Johnson,  Bradford,  ..  .  $12  00 

2.  C.  W.  Sherman, Vergennes, .  8  00 

3.  C.  E.  Benton,  Newbury, .  5  00 

Betzoeen  Two  and  Five  Years  Old. 

1.  G.  S  Gale,  Bridport, .  $6  00 

C.  E.  Benton,  Newbury,  best  yr’lng  filly,  4  00 


The  committee  say  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  the  merits  of  stallions  from  four  to  seven 
years  old,  for  which  there  were  20  competitors  for  three 
premiums,  and  that  if  almost  any  three  of  them  had 
alone  been  competitors,  they  would  cheerfully  have 
awarded  them  the  prizes. 

Of  the  Woodburys,  there  were  seventeen  stallions, 
two  brood  mares,  one  three  year  old  filly,  and  one  two 
year  old  stud  colt  on  exhibition.  The  premiums  were 


awarded  as  follows : 

Stallions. — Over  Seven  Years  Old. 

1.  R.  M.  Adams,  Burlington, .  $12  00 

2.  John  Ayres,  Grafton . . .  8  00 

3.  W.  W.  Blackman,  Windsor, .  5  00 

Between  Four  and  Seven. 

1.  J.  Scott,  Vergennes, .  $12  00 

2.  Caleb  Lyman,  West-Randolph, .  8  00 

3.  J.  A  R  C.  Johnson,  Bradford, .  5  00 

Between  Two  and  Four. 

1.  J.  McKenzie.  Hartland,  . .  $7  00 

2.  E.  McKenzie,  Ferrisburg, .  5  00 

Brood  Mares. 

1.  H.  Keyes,  Newbury, .  $12  00 

2.  J.  A  R.  C.  Johnson,  Bradford, .  8  00 

J.  M.  Ackley,  Granville,  for  three  year 

old  filly, . . .  6  00 


Of  the  descendants  of  the  Bulrush  Morgan,  only  six 
or  eight  were  on  the  ground.  The  first  premium  for 
stallions,  over  ten  years  old,  was  awarded  to  French 
Morrill,  Danville,  $12 ;  the  first  for  do,  between  five 
and  seven,  W.  Carlton,  Barre,  $12.  The  2d  to  John 
Doty,  Montpelier,  $8.  The  first  for  Brood  Mares,  to  J. 
&  R.  C.  Johnson,  Bradford,  $12. 

The  claimants  for  the  above  premiums  were  required 
to  produce  satisfactory  pedigrees,  so  that  the  future 
publications  of  the  Society  may  furnish  authentic  re¬ 
cords  of  the  blood  of  desirable  Morgan  horses. 

Premiums  of  $12  to  C.  E.  Benton,  Newbury,  and  $7 
to  Harry  Griffith,  Tunbridge,  were  awarded  for  Mor¬ 
gan  crosses. 

The  class  of  foreign  horses ,  of  which  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  were  exhibited,  consisted  mostly  of  different  branches 
of  the  Morgan  family.  But  one  premium  for  each 
branch  was  offered.  In  the  Sherman  branch,  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  awarding  the 
prize  to  L.  North,  Champlain,  N.  Y.;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  unanimously,  they  recommended  also  that  a 
premium  of  the  same  amount  be  awarded  to  L.  C.  Hall, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  The  premiums  for  the  best  Wood¬ 
bury  and  also  for  the  best  Bulrush  branches,  were 
awarded  to  E.  Pike,  Cornish,  N.  II.  The  committee 
also  commended  a  pair  of  Sherman  Morgan  mares,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  W.  Pierce,  Stanstead,  C.  E.,  and  a  stud  horse 
of  the  same  breed,  belonging  to  G.  W.  Johnson,  Cla- 
renceville,  C.  E.  The  premium  for  “  other  bloods  ” 
was  awarded  to  J.  Chapin,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  premiums  for  “  other  blood  horses,”  belonging  to 
the  State,  were  awarded  as  follows : — 


1.  L.  Graves,  Brookfield, .  $12  00 

2.  E.  J.  Kelly,  Rutland, .  8  00 

3.  W.  Holl,  Weston,  . . .  5  00 

For  stud  colt,  first  premium  to  M.  E.  A 

L.  Cheney,  . . .  7  00 
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Of.  matched  horses  and  single  mares  and  geldings 
there  was  a  fine  exhibition,  but  the  list  of  premiums 
we  failed  to  procure. 

Cattle. — Of  Short-horns,  but  few  where  exhibited; 
among  them  we  noticed  the  fine  bull,  Duke  of  W elling- 
ton  2d,  owned  by  T.  Holton.  Putney.  A.  L.  Bingham 
of  Cornwall,  and  D.  M.  Briggs  of  Richmond,  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  Herefords.  Of  Ayrshires  and  natives 
but  few  were  on  the  ground.  There  was  a  tair  dis¬ 
play  of  oxen  and  steers,  amounting  to  from  35  to  40 
yoke.  The  Devons  exceeded  in  numbers  and  beauty 
all  the  others  imported  breeds.  Among  them  was  a  bull 
and  two  cows,  imported  last  year  by  W.  R.  Sanford  of 
Orwell,  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  Turner.  The 
premiums  awarded  on  Devons  were  as  follows  : — 

Bulls — Over  three  years — 1.  D.  Dennison,  ITartland — 2. 
Beihis  &  Dennison,  Lyndon — 3.  Richard  Green,  Andover. 
Under  three  years — 1.  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell — 2.  Daniel  Da¬ 
vis,  Springfield — 3.  R.  Green,  Andover.  Calves — 1.  W.  R. 
Sanford— 2  and  3.  H.  M.  Hall.  Burke. 

Cows— 1.  W.  R.  Sanford— 2.  H.  M.  Hall-3  S.  D.  Wal- 
brldge,  Bennington.  Heifers — 1  and  3  to  W.  R.  Sanford — 
2.  U.  M.  Hall.  Calves— 1.  U.  M.  Hail— 8.  S.  D.  Walbridge. 

Sheep.— Next  to  horses,  the  exhibition  of  sheep  was 
the  great  attraction,  more  sheep  having  been  imported 
into  Vermont,  during  the  last  few  years,  than  into  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Of  the  different  varieties  of 
the 'Merino,  there  were  about  400  in  the  pens — a  show, 
which,  for  variety  and  excellence,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  other  State  to  produce.  The  French  Merinos, 
imported  or  raised  from  imported  stock,  were  in  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  premiums  were  awarded,  on 

Rams — Over  two  years — 1.  A.  L.  Bingham,  Cornwall — 2.  S. 
W.  Jewett  and  H.  S.  Morse — 3.  J.  Gregory,  North  field.  Year¬ 
lings—  1.  Jewett  &  Morse,  for  “Ten  Thousand”— 2.  A.  L. 
Bingham— 3.  A.  V.  Slockweil,  Brattleboro.  Lambs— 1  &  3. 
S.  W.  Jewett — 2.  A.  L.  Bingham. 

Ewes— pen  of  5  over  two  years— 1.  II.  S.  Morse,  Shel¬ 
burne — 2.  A.  L.  Bingham— 3.  John  Gregory,  Northfild. 
Yearlings — 1.  A.  L.  Bingharri — 2d  and  3d,  H.  S.  Morse. — 
Lambs — 1  and  3,  S.  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge — 2.  A.  L.  Bing¬ 
ham,' who  also  received  the  1st  and  2d  premiums  for  the  best 
25  Ewes,  not  included  in  the  previous  classes.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  commend,  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  some  sheep 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Clarendon,  a  cross  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  for  which  no  premiums  were 
offered. 

For  German  and  Silesian  Merinos,  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to 

George  Campbell,  Westminster  West,  for  best  2  and  3 
year  old  rams;  for  the  best  and  3d  best  pens  of  Ewes,  over 
three  years,  and  for  the  1st, and  2d  best  under  two  years;  al¬ 
so  the  1st  and  2d  for  Ewe  lambs — for  the  second  best  ram 
under  two  years,  to  A.  V.  Stockwell — for  second  best  pen  of 
Ewes,  to  W.  R.  Sanford. 

Of  Spanish  Merinos  there  was  a  large  exhibition ; 
and  among  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hammond, 
Messrs.  Cutting,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sanford,  were 
some  of  the  finest  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

Rams — Over  two  years — 1  &  2.  to  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell, 
and  E.  Hammond,  Middlebury— 3.  to  George  Campbell. 
Yearlings — 1.  W.  R  Remelee,  Cornwall— 2.  N.  Saxton,  Wal¬ 
tham — 3.  W.  R.  Sanford.  Lambs— 1.  E.  &  W.  Hammond 
—2.  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell — 3.  N.  Cushing,  Woodstock. 

Ewes. — For  the  best  pen  of  25,  to  W.  A  E  Hammond, 
who  furnished  a  statement  signed  by  three  reliable  witnesses, 
that  these  sheep  sheared  over  9  lbs.  of  clean  washed  wool  per 
head.  The  second  was  awarded  to  J.  Culling,  Shoreham, 
whose  sheep  averaged  7  lbs.  6’ oz.  per  head.  For  pens  of 
Ewes,  E.  &  W-  Hammond  received  tfie  1st  prizes  for  year¬ 
lings  and  two  year  olds,  and  the  2d  for  lambs.  G.  Cutting, 
Shoreham,  the  2d  prizes  for  yearlings  and  two  year  olds,  and 
the  1st  for  lambs.  Geo.  Campbell,  the  3d  best  for  yearlings, 
two  year  olds,  and  lambs.  The  committee  notice  with  ap¬ 
probation,  a  cross  of  the  Silesian  and  Spanish  Merino,  pre¬ 
sented  by  George  Campbell,  and  a  French  and  Spanish  cross 
exhibited  by  E.  Bridges,  Pomfret,  and  recommend  an  honor¬ 
ary  premium  to  each. 

Of  long  wool  sheep,  there  was  some  fine  samples  ex¬ 
hibited  by  D.  Baldwin,  Montpelier,  John  Gregory, 
Northfield,  D.  Fish,  B.  Town,  Montpelier,  E.  Norton 
and  E.  Douglass,  Chelsea,  A.  Stewart,  Bristol,  and  W. 
Z.  Warren,  Middlesex. 


Savine. — G.  F.  Whitney  of  Woodstock,  exhibited  a 
pair  of  supeiior  Suffolks  with  a  lot  of  pigs,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  1  st  premium  for  boar  and  pigs,  and  the  2d 
for  sows.  N.  Richards,  Vergennes,  exhibited  a  fine  lot 
of  Suffolks,  and  .  received  the  2d  prize  for  hoars,  the  1st 
for  sows,  and  the  2d  for  pigs.  Leander  Warren,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  received  premiums  for  a  cross-bred  Suffolk  sow, 
and  also  for  a  lot  of  cross-bred  pigs. 

The  exhibition  of  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Maple  Sugar, 
though  not  very  extensive,  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
State. 

The  exhibition  of  Domestic  Manufactures,  and  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  by  no  means  equalled  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  fruits  consisted  of  two  lots  only,  from  L. 
Hi  Spear  &  Co.,  Braintree,  and  Mr.  Ivetchum,  Sudbury. 
In  the  donxestic  department,  was  some  fine  specimens  of 
needle-work,  and  a  sample  of  shell-work  by  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Walton,  of  Montpelier,  quite  equal  to  anything  we 
have  ever  seen. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  the  2d  day,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  Burlington,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
able  and  instructive,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  the  orator.  He  was  followed  by  Gov.  Wright  of 
Indiana,  in  an  extempore  speech  of  great  effect,  which 
drew  out  three  cheers  for  the  “  Governor  and  the  Hoosier 
State, 55  on  its  conclusion. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  our  friends  in  Vermont, 
and  particularly  the  devoted  and  efficient  President  of 
the  Society,  have  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  gratify¬ 
ing  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  although 
unfortunately,  the  rains  of  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday,  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  all  their  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  undoubtedly  greatly  lessened  the  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  occasion.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons  on  the  showgrounds 
on  Wednesday  morning,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  storm.  — -«e> — 

Don’t  Pull  off  the  Suckers! 


Messrs.  Editors — In  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
week  before  last,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  pulling  off  from  the  Indian  corn,  the 
scions  commonly  called  suckers.  In  my  opinion,  neither 
do  the  advocates  for  pulling  off  nor  those  for  allowing 
them  to  remain,  give  correct  reasons  for  their  practice. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  kpown  a  farmer  intelligent  on 
this  subject,  nor  have  I  any  confidence  that  experiments 
conducted  as  proposed  in  the  article  referred  to,  will 
lead  to  any  practical  results.  A  little  observation, 
science  will  give  us  more  useful  information  on  this 
subject,  than  years  of  experiment  without  it.  That 
the  suckers  have  an  important  office  to  perform  in  the 
production  of  the  corn  crop,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  consideration.  The  Indian  corn  (Zea  mays)  is 
a  monoecious  plant,  that  is  the  staminate  and  pistillate 
blossoms  occupy  different  positions  on  the  same  plant. 
The  tassel,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  staminate 
blossom,  and  furnishes  the  pollen  by  which  the  silk  is 
impregnated,  and  the  new  kernel  is  produced.  The 
cob  which  bears  the  silk  or  pistillate  blossoms,  is  in 
process  of  elongation  after  the  pollen  or  dust  has  dis- 
appeai-ed  from  the  tassel.  Just  at  the  point  where  more 
pollen  is  needed  to  impregnate  the  silk  at  the  end  of 
the  cob,  the  suckers  and  abortion  stalks  supply  it,  thus 
filling  out  the  cob  with  kernels  to  the  very  tip  or  end. 
Where  the  suckers  have  been  pulled  off,  it  will  be  found 
that  one  or  two  inches  of  the  cob  is  barren,  thus  causing 
quite  a  diminution  of  the  crop.  What  amount  of  di¬ 
munition  the  crop  may  suffer  I  am  not  able  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely,  hut  give  it  as  my  opinion  at  least,  from  a  twelvth 
to  a  fifteenth  part.  If  these  suggestions  appear  of  any 
value,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them,  lioping  they 
may  he  remembered  until  another  year  comes  around 
Yours,  <tc.,  W.  H.  Scram.  Sand  Lake  Academy, 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Guano. — Can  you  inform  me  through  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  whether  soil  can  be  kept  rich  and  to  bring  good 
crops,  by  only  applying  Guano  or  Lime,  or  whether 
Guano  will  only  do  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  cease 
to  benefit  by  sowing  it  on,  unless  the  ground  is  again 
made  rich  with  manure.  A  Subscriber.  Trexler- 
town ,  August  5,  1853. 

Guano,  as  usually  applied,  exerts  nearly  all  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence,  the  present  season,  a  few  rare  instances 
being  known  where  it  has  continued  to  exhibit  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  qualities  for  several  successive  years.  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  that  if  properly  made  into  compost 
before  applying,  so  that  all  its  valuable  ingredients,  in¬ 
cluding  ammonia  and  the  salts,  could  become  thorough¬ 
ly  absorbed  by  fine  intermixture  with  large  masses  of 
clayey  loam,  turf,  and  other  substances  of  like  charac¬ 
ter,  it  might  be  made  as  durable  as  other  animal  ma¬ 
nure. 

Lime  has  proved  a  very  durable  manure  in  those  cases 
generally  where  its  application  has  been  beneficial ;  but 
it  should  never  be  applied  in  connection  with  guano,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  completely  converted  to  a  carbonate,  or 
unless  the  guano  is  largely  and  thoroughly  diffused 
through  a  compost.  - 

Salting  Hay. — I  think  an  improvement  on  the  plan 
of  “Observer,”  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Cultivator, 
for  salting  hay,  would  be  to  sow  fine  salt  broadcast,  on 
the  standing  grass,  while  it  was  wet  with  dew,  the 
morning  previous  to  mowing.  H.  H.  H.  Moriah,  Es¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  Y.  - 

Refuse  of  Salt-works. — In  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  11th  August,  some  questions  were  asked  about 
the  refuse  of  the  Onondaga  salt  works.  In  addition  to 
what  was  then  stated  in  reply,  we  may  add  that  we  find 
in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Salt  Springs  for 
1850,  several  analyses  of  these  matters,  made  by  Prof. 
Cook,  of  this  city. 

The  bitterns ,  as  they  are  called,  and  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  sediment  taken  from  the  boiling  brine,  consist 
essentially  of  plaster.  The  scale  which  forms  in  the 
kettles,  called  blocking ,  and  which  is  taken  out  when 
they  are  cooled  down,  is  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  salt, 
varying  in  the  propoportions  of  the  ingredients  with  the 
thickness  of  the  scale — the  thickest  being  nearly  all 
salt,  and  the  thinnest  containing  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
plaster.  The  sediment  taken  from  the  lime-rooms  In 
the  solar  fields,  is  plaster.  The  most  valuable  manure 
about  the  salt  works  is  the  wood  ashes.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  200,000  cords  of  wood  consumed  annually,  in 
making  salt,  at  Salina,  Syracuse,  Liverpool,  and  Ged- 
des.  These  ashes  usually  have  some  salt  mixed  with 
them,  which  spoils  them  for  making  potashes,  but  does 
not  diminish  their  value  for  manure.  They  are  perqui¬ 
sites  of  the  salt-boilers,  and  are  sold  at  a  nominal 
price.  - - 

Thrashing  Machines. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  Warren  Hill,  of  Machias,  (Me.)  who  wishes  to 
procure  a  machine  suitable  for  small  grain  crops,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat,  we  state, 
that  well  finished  machines,  connected  with  endless 
horse -powers,  may  be  had,  completely  furnished, 


of  Emery  &  Co.,  and  Wheeler,  Melick  k  Co.  of  this 
city,  for  $158  for  two-horse  powers,  and  $125  for  one 
horse  powers. 

There  are  no  better  machines  of  this  kind  made  in 
the  country,  than  those  manufactured  by  the  above 
firms,  and  we  think  them  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  Good  machines  are 
also  made  by  E.  W.  Badger  &  Co.  of  Otsego  Co.,  and 
at  several  other  places  in  different  parte  of  the  State. 


Subsoil  Plows. — I  wish  to  ascertain  through  the 
Country  Gentleman,  what  kind  of  a  subsoil  plow  would 
be  preferable  on  a  clay  or  a  clay  loam  soil,  and  whether 
it  should  be  used  in  fall  or  spring  for  a  spring  crop,  and 
also  the  price  for  the  different  kinds.  A  Subscriber. 

The  only  subsoil  plows  manufactured  in  this  country, 
are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle — the  best  are 
those  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  and  of  Prouty  k 
Co.  The  price,  full  rigged,  is  about  $10.  As  the  soil 
becomes  gradually  compacted  together  again  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  after  the  operation,  it  would  be  looser 
and  in  fresher  condition  if  plowed  in  spring.  Unless 
the  soil  is  well  drained,  the  subsoil  packs  together  again 
too  soon  to  be  of  much  use. 


Treatise  on  Milch  Cows. — In  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  page  149,  Guenon’s  mode  of  examining  cows  is 
illustrated.  Also  on  308th  page,  is  a  notice  of  a  method 
improved  and  simplified  by  John  Nefflin.  If  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  through  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  where  they  can  be  purchased,  and  at  what  price, 
you  will  much  oblige  me.  P.  Y.  Van  Derveer. 

Guenon’s  work  can  be  had  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  New- 
York — price  62£  cents.  We  presume  Mr.  S.  could  also 
furnish  Mr.  Nefflin’s  work. 


Rosendale  Cement. — Seeing  in  your  last  week’s  is¬ 
sue  an  inquiry  for  Rosendale  Cement,  I  would  say  that 
the  office  of  the  company  is  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  I 
believe  all  the  writing  is  done.  A  letter  addressed  to 
II.  Wylde,  Secretary,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  elicit  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  it  can  be  obtained.  There  are  ge¬ 
nerally  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  for 
its  sale.  D.  L.  Judson. 


Heavy  Fleece. — I  notice  in  the  “  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman”  for  August  11,  an  editorial  for  es  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Merino  Buck  Matchless.”  The  live  weight,  280 
lbs.,  is  within  reason,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  excelled 
by  other  breeds.  As  regards  the  fleece,  (25  lbs.  for  one 
year's  growth,)  is  it  a  very  rough  estimate,  or  do  you 
know  it  to  be  the  fact?  C.  E.  K. 

By  reference  to  the  statement  again,  our  correspon¬ 
dent  will  see  that  the  weight  of  the  sheep  and  fleece, 
are  both  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Campbell — not 
on  ours,  as  he  seems  to  suppose. 


Strawberry  Baskets. — Will  you  inform  me  where 
those  small  baskets  can  be  bought  in  which  strawberries 
are  sold,  and  what  they  cost,  and  oblige  S.  H. 

They  can  be  had  of  B.  Bicknell,  Albany — price 

$1.50  per  hundred.  - 

J.  G.  J.,  Ilion. — Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist 
is  just  the  work  you  want.  It  can  be  had  at  most  of  the 
book  stores  throughout  the  country.  Price  $1. 

B.  T.,  New-Haven,  Ct. — The  Wool  Grower  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore — month¬ 
ly  at  50  cents  a  year. 
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Preserving  Fresh  Fruits* 

Having  seen  in  print  some  notice  of  Wm.  R.  Smith’s 
successful  process  of  preserving  fruits,  and  not  having 
seen  any  reliable  exposition  of  his  process,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
quire  through  your  paper,  whether  the  same  has  been 
made  public  ?  If  his  process  is  valuable  let  it  be  made 
public,  or  let  us  have  it  in  some  way  or  other ;  if  not 
gratuitously,  by  paying  the  discoverer  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion.  B.  J.  Harvey.  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  of  a  similar  character. 
The  process  which  W.  R.  Smith  has  adopted,  consists 
substantially  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  jars  of  fruit 
by  heat,  and  then  hermetically  sealing  them,  and  so 
far,  is  nothing  new.  But  the  minute  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  varying  with  circumstances,  and  often  so- modified 
when  applied  to  different  fruits,  that  what  would  suc¬ 
ceed  with  one,  would  entirely  spoil  another, — have  only 
been  leaarned  by  long  and  careful  practice.  These  de¬ 
tails  cannot  be  described  by  words  merely,  and  months 
of  experience  would  be  necessary  to  enable  any  one, 
however  ingenious,  to  reach  the  perfection  which  has 
been  attained.  From  what  we  have  personally  observed 
of  the  process,  we  do  not  think  an  unpracticed  person 
could  succeed  from  a  description,  or  from  actually  seeing 
the  whole,  any  more  than  an  unlettered  man  could,  with¬ 
out  a  day’s  previous  trial,  set  down  at  a  desk  and  dash 
off  a  dozen  letters  in  a  free  and  elegant  hand,  merely 
from  hearing  a  lecture  on  penmanship,  or  seeing  anoth¬ 
er  write.  We  do  not  know  whether  W.  R.  Smith  would 
be  willing  to  receive  and  initiate  pupils  in  the  art — he 
would  doubtless  ask  a  large  sum  for  doing  so,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  years  of  labor  he  has  already  be¬ 
stowed  in  perfecting  the  art. 


The  Preservation  of  Eggs  for  Winter  Use. 

I  notice  on  page  121  of  your  last,  a  new  mode  of 
preserving  eggs.  I  think  I  can  describe  one  that  is 
much  better,  because  cheaper,  less  roomy,  and  much 
more  philosophical.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
eggs  are  mainly  composed  of  albumen,  mixed  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  salts  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
lime  and  magnesia.  The  shell  consists  mostly  of  lime. 
Of  the  whole  weight,  the  shell  constitutes  about  one- 
tenth,  the  white  six-tenths,  and  the  yolk  three-tenths. 
Few  animal  substances  are  so  putrescent  as  eggs,  unless 
preserved  with  care.  The  shell,  composed  as  it  is 
mostly  of  lime,  glued  together  with  a  trifle  of  animal 
matter,  is  its  most  natural  and  safe  depository.  Yet 
even  the  shell  yields  gradually  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  a  part  of  the  watery  fluid  of  the 
egg  escapes,  and  air  occupies  its  place,  thus  injuring 
the  quality  of  it. 

The  great  secret  then  of  preserving  eggs,  is  to  keep 
the  interior  in  an  unaltered  state.  This  is  best  done 
by  lime-water,  in  which  a  little  common  salt  is  in¬ 
fused.  This  constitutes  a  fluid  perfectly  indestructible 
by  air,  and  one  that  is  so  allied  to  the  nature  of  the 


shell  as  not  to  be  absorbed  by  it,  or  through  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  salt  or  lime, 
in  a  dry  state,  will  act  on  the  moisture  of  the  egg,  as 
will  strong  ashes.  This  plan,  also,  will  save  more  eggs 
in  a  given*  space  than  any  other.  It  will  also  admit  of 
keeping  them  in  cellars  ever  so  damp,  and,  I  had  al¬ 
most  said,  ever  so  foul,  since  nothing  will  be  likely  to 
act  on  the  lime-water.  As  eggs  are  very  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  and  so  near  with  it,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  eggs  barreled  up  tightly,  in  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  could  be  transported  as  safely  as  pork. 

Lime-water  may  be  made  in  the  most  careless  man¬ 
ner.  Seven  hundred  pounds  of  water  will  dissolve 
about  one  pound  of  lime.  A  pint  of  lime,  therefore, 
-  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  water,  is  enough,  while  ten 
times  as  much  can  do  no  hurt,  and  will  not  alter  the 
strength  of  it.  The  salt,  which  I  do  not  deem  very  im¬ 
portant,  should  be  put  in  in  a  small  quantity,  say  a 
quart  to  a  barrel.  All  are  aware,  that  a  very  large 
quantity  of  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  water.  Brine, 
strong  enough  for  pork,  would  undoubtedly  hurt  eggs. 

Having  made  your  lime-water,  in  barrels  if  you  are 
a  merchant,  and  in  stone-pots  if  you  are  a  small  house¬ 
holder,  drop  your  eggs  on  the  top  of  the  water,  when 
they  will  settle  down  safely.  It  is  probably  important 
that  no  bad  eggs  go  in,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
they  would  injure  others.  To  test  your  eggs  put  them 
in  clean  water,  rejecting  all  that  rise.  A  better  reme¬ 
dy  is  to  look  at  them  through  a  tube — say  a  roll  of 
paper,  by  daylight,  or  hold  them  between  your  eye  and 
a  good  candle  by  night.  If  the  eggs  arc  fresh,  they 
will,  in  either  case,  look  transparent.  If  they  are  a 
little  injured,  they  will  look  darkish.  If  much  injured, 
they  will  look  entirely  dark. 

Eggs,  well  put  up  and  kept  in  this  manner,  will  keep, 
I  cannot  tell  how  long,  but  until  they  are  much  more 
plenty  and  cheap  than  at  present,  quite  long  enough. 

Leached  ashes  well  dried,  and  even  grain,  have,  kept 
eggs  very  well,  in  my  experience,  but  no  method  is  so 
cheap  and  obvious  as  the  lime-water.  As  lime  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  slowly,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble,  so 
almost  any  lime,  even  though  it  has  been  slacked  for 
months,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Lime  water,  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  still,  will  immediately  be  covered  with 
a  transparent  film.  This  is  the  lime  of  the  water  uni¬ 
ting  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  state  of  limestone,  and  does  not  hurt  the 
eggs. 

•I  send  you  this  long  account  of  a  small  thing,  not 
because  it  is  new,  but  because  many  people  forget  old 
and  very  familiar  things.  C.  E.  Goodrich.  Utica , 
August  2 6th,  1853.  -o- . 

To  Bake  Apples. — The  person  who  has  eaten  baked 
sweet  apples  with  milk,  needs  no  commendation  of  the 
article.  For  this  purpose  Tallman  Sweetings  are  best 
But  those  who  have  tart  apples  only,  may  secure  a  de¬ 
licious  dish  by  the  following  process : — Pare  them,  if 
thick  skinned,  cut  out  the  largest  portion  of  the  core 
from  one  end  and  place  the  fruit  on  well  glazed  earthen 
dishes  or  pans,  with  the  cored  end  upwards,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  refined  powdered  sugar.  Then  bake 
them.  All  we  ask  is  trial. 
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Frauds  of  Nurserymen. 

Is  urserymen  have  a  better  chance  to  cheat  than  most 
others,  on  account  of  the  long  time  required  for  detec¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  their  frauds  are  greater 
impositions,  robbing  time  as  well  as  money.  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  rural  improvement  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
peded  by  the  errors  which  they  have  committed,  igno¬ 
rantly  as  well  as  intentionally.  A  very  fruitful  source 
of  unintentional  errors  has  been  the  practice  of  taking 
things  on  trust.  A  young  nurseryman  wishes  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  certain  list  of  fruits,  or  an  older  one  wishes  to 
add  to  his  catalogue— they  immediately  send  to  some 
other  nursery  and  obtain  the  trees,  and  not  willing 
to  lose  five  or  six  years  to  see  them  hear,  they  com¬ 
mence  at  once  to  raise  and  sell  trees  from  them  • 
and,  like  the  man  who  borrowed  his  absent  neighbor’s 
horse,  intending  to  ask  leave  when  he  returned,  they 
sell  the  trees  first,  and  intend  to  prove  their  correctness 
afterwards.  An  honorable  and  worthy  nurseryman 
showed  us  a  cherry  tree  in  hearing,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  and  from 
which  he  assured  us  he  had  already  sold  hundreds  of 
trees — that  was  then  bearing  a  hitter  little  mazzard. 
Errors  are  in  this  way  multiplied.  We  could  write 
fifty  columns  in  describing  the  mistakes  which  we  have 
detected  in  receiving  trees  from  different  nurseries.  An 
eminent  individual,  (now  deceased)  from  whose  estab¬ 
lishment  we  expected  to  get  every  sort  correct,  sent  us, 
as  time  has  since  proved,  more  than  half  his  trees  under 
wrong  names.  These  were  mistakes,  not  frauds ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  most  American  nurserymen 
have  endeavored  to  treat  their  customers  fairly,  hut 
not  having  seen  much  of  what  they  were  selling,  they 
were  mostly  working  in  the  dark.  We  question,  how¬ 
ever,  if  as  much  as  this  can  he  said  of  European  nurse¬ 
rymen,  as  they  existed  some  years  ago,  although  we 
know  there  were  honorable  exceptions — hut  the  excep¬ 
tions  were  not  the  rule.  It  appears  they  thought  it  of 
little  consequence  what  was  sent  to  the  ignorant  Yan¬ 
kees  of  the  western  woods.  W.  R.  Prince,  in  order  to 
prove  the  rascality  of  certain  French  dealers,  invented 
a  list  of  such  names  of  fruits  as  he  had  never  heard  of, 
and  his  order  was  filled  under  those  very  names !  We 
question  if  any  body  but  Prince  could  have  done  this. 

The  increase  of  the  nursery  business  has  witnessed  a 
great  improvement,  in  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  Facilities  for  propagating  from  hearing 
trees  have  .increased ;  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
community  admits  of  less  toleration  of  blunders  j  and 
the  desire  of  a  fair  reputation  has  stimulated  many  to 
accuracy,  to  say  nothing  about  the  promptings  of  genu¬ 
ine  honesty,  of  which  we  believe  a  portion  of  our  nurse¬ 
rymen  have  a  respectable  share.  Europeans,  where  not 
actuated  by  better  motives,  have  discovered  that  Amer¬ 
icans  actually  possess  shrewdness  enough  to  know  when 
they  are  well  treated,  and  they  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  retain,  if  possible,  what  has  lately  proved  a  very 
large  share  of  their  custom. 


In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  wish  to  add  a 
few  remarks  relative  to  warranting  the  correctness  of 
trees.  Purchasers  have  sometimes  required  it  of  nurse¬ 
rymen,  and  we  observe  lately  that  some  of  the  western 
papers  avdocate  legislative  enactments  for  restoring 
losses  by  errors  or  frauds. 

Now,  there  are  some  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reducing  this  proposition  to  practice.  In  the 
first  place,  purchasers  make  quite  as  many  mistakes  as 
sellers ;  and  we  have  known  them,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
to  forget  and  misplace  lost  names — to  attribute  certain 
trees  to  wrong  sources — and  to  be  quite  mistaken  in  the 
correctness  or  the  fruit  produced,  from  ignorance  or  er¬ 
roneous  notions  of  its  character.  Nurserymen  can  af¬ 
ford  to  warrant  their  trees,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  only :  The  trees,  as  soon  as  received,  must  he 
set  out,  and  registered  in  a  book  by  a  careful  and  dis¬ 
interested  person.  There  must  he  evidence  preserved 
that  any  vacancies  in  the  plantation  are  not  supplied 
from  other  sources  during  the  years  that  elapse  before 
bearing, — or  that  the  grafted  portion  is  not  browsed 
down  by  cattle,  and  that  the  stock  does  not  spring  up  in 
its  place  ;  and  lastly,  sufficient  pomological  authority 
must  be  obtained  to  decide  all  doubtful  questions  touch¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  names.  In  most  cases,  all  these 
precautions  would  be  quite  impracticable ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  he  best  to  ascertain  the  most  reliable  sources, 
and  obtain  trees  from  those  sources,  even  if  it  he  at  a 
greater  distance  or  at  an  additional  cost. 


Notes  on  Fruits. 


The  Ott  Pear. — The  “  ad  interim  report”  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  makes  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  Ott  pear  :  “  This  is  the 

fifth  consecutive  year  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  quality  of  this  fine  Pennsylvania  fruit, 
which  we  regard  as  the  most  delicious  of  all  summer 
pears”  There  are  hut  two  other  summer  varieties, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  come  up  to  the  Ott  in  flavor,  or 
nearly  so ;  these  are  the  Rostiezer  and  Tyson. 

Conestoga  Cherry. — The  same  report  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  new  cherry.  “  It  originated 
in  Conestoga  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  Fruit 
very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  slightly  indented  at  the 
apex,  dark  purple,  stem  an  inch  and  three-fourths  to 
two  and  a  fourth  long,  slender,  inserted  in  an  open  ca¬ 
vity  ;  flesh  purplish,  firm;  flavor  sugary  and  very 
pleasant ;  quality,  5  best.’  ” 

Qualities  of  Various  Fruits. — The  following 
were  the  qualities  pronounced  by  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  on  several 
of  the  older  summer  fruits,  the  scale  of  the  American 
Pomological  Congress,  li  good,  very  good,  and  best,” 
being  taken. 

Cherries.— Buttner’s  Yellow,  very  good,  Late  Bi¬ 
garreau  (of  Kirtland)  very  good ;  Buttner’s  Morello, 
scarcely  good  ;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  very  good ;  Graf- 
fion  (or  Yellow  Spanish)  very  good ;  English  Morello, 
best  for  culinary  purposes.  Plums — Bingham,  very 
good.  Pears — Manning’s  Elizabeth,  very  good  ;  Ros¬ 
tiezer,  best ;  Limon,  very  good ;  Tyson,  best  ~ 
bom’s  Seedling,  good ;  Bloodgood,  very  good. 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Agave 
ainericana ,  (or  Century  Plant,  as  it  is  improperly  call¬ 
ed,)  in  the  form  that  it  usually  appears  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  small,  or  pot  or  tub  plant,  but  it  is  quite  a  rare 
sight  to  see  it  in  full  bloom.  Very  few  plants,  indeed, 
have  ever  bloomed  in  the  northern  states,  but  one  of 
the  finest  of  these  was  the  specimen  near  this  city,  kept 
by  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  which  flowered 
in  1842.  The  flower  stalk,  which  was  some  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  shot  up  when  it  began  to  grow, 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  days  actually  rose 
about  four  inches.  The  whole  height,  some  twenty- 
two  feet,  was  attained  in  about  two  months.  During 
its  growth,  as  it  was  found  to  be  making  such  rapid 
upward  progress,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
roof  of  the  hot-house  which  held  it,  and  build  a  second 
story  above.  Its  flowers  being  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and 
not  large,  were  not  showy  ;  but  their  great  number — 
several  thousand  borne  on  so  majestic  a  peduncle,  ren¬ 
dered  the  plant  one  of  great  interest. 

The  opinion  is  a  very  common  one  that  the  American 
Agave  blooms  but  once  in  a  century.  This  is  quite  an 
error,  as  under  the  best  culture  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  are  sufficient ;  and  without  good  care,  more  than 
a  century  would  be  required.  A  high  hot-house  heat 
is  needed  for  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  flowering. 

New  Fruits. — We  have  been  favored  by  Dr.  II. 
Wendell  of  this  city,  with  samples  of  Van  Mons ’ 
Elizabeth  pear,  which  has  borne  on  his  grounds  for  the 
first  time  the  present  season.  It  is  of  small  size,  but  of 
fine  flavor,  and  should  it  prove  productive,  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  early  pears. 

*  Pronounced  A-gav’-y. 


The  Japanese  Wind  Flower. 

The  Japanese  Wind  Flower,  ( Anemone  japonica ,) 
recently  introduced  from  China.,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  is  a 
fine  herbaceous  perennial  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  very 
readily  increased  from  suckers  that  spring  up  plentiful¬ 
ly  around  the  old  plant.  This  plant  would  doubtless 
improve  from  seed  ;  as  it  is,  no  garden  should  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Its  flowers  are  purplish  red,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  high  ;  flowering  from  end  of  July  till 
August  or  September.  Any  good  garden  mold  will  suit 

New  Early  Plum. 

We  have  received  a  box  of  plums  from  J.  B.  Perry 
of  Schaghticoke,  of  a  sort  much  valued  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  its  gGod  qualities.  The  tree  is  described  as 
“very  hardy,  thrifty,  and  well  proportioned  in  growth, 
productive,  and  ripening  its  fruit  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  hanging  during  all  the  month  the  fruit 
possessing  the  desirable  qualities  of  good  size,  good 
quality,  early  ripening,  and  smallness  of  stone. 

The  specimens  received  were  much  injured  by  the 
intensely  hot  weather  at  the  time  they  were  sent,  but 
making  allowance  for  this,  we  should  think  them  an 
agreeable  but  not  high-flavored  sort,  and  they  may 
prove  on  further  trial,  on  account  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  good  qualities,  worthy  of  cultivation.  Their 
success  in  a  single  locality  would  hardly  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  test.  The  specimens  were  full  medium  size,  or 
quite  as  large  as  the  Lombard  or  Lawrence  ;  ovate, 
blue,  with  a  dense  bloom,  suture  moderate,  stem  con¬ 
siderably  sunk,  flesh  thick,  mild  agreeable  but  ra¬ 
ther  insipid,  free  from  the  small  stone.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  distinct  from  any  old  sort,  but  we  should  think 
not  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Royal  Hative,  Imperial  Ot¬ 
toman,-  Howell’s  Early,  and  Hudson  Gage,  all  of  these 
ripening  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  better  grower  and  a  more  productive  tree. 
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Striking  Cuttings  in  the  Spring. 

With  the  present  system  of  planting 
flower  beds,  that  is,  with  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  green-house  plants,  or  as  they  are 
more  familiarly  termed  ‘‘bedding  plants,’’ 
nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  as  a  good 
contrivance  for  increasing  the  quantity 
by  cuttings  during  the  early  months  of 
spring. 

To  do  this  to  any  extent,  and  success¬ 
fully,  requires  the  assistance  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  artificial  heat.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  surpasses  dung  heat.  — 

To  the  gardener  who  has  frames,  pits,  and - 

forcing  houses  at  his  command,  this  is  no - 

difficulty.  But  to  the  amateur,  to  the 
“  thousand  and  one  ”  occupiers  of  subur¬ 
ban  and  small  country  residences,  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  have  their  lawns  around  their  dwellings  laid  out 
in  borders  and  clumps,  (and  who  does  not,)  it  is  a 
more  difficult  task  to  fill  these  pretty  little  spots  with 
a  share  of  the  more  choice  products  of  congenial  climes. 
Many  plants,  such  as  the  Verbena,  Petunia,  Cuphea, 
Heliotrope,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  are  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
struck  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  ;  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  take  up  a  few  plants  of  each  sort  in  the  fall, 
and  preserve  them  in  the  windows  and  dry  cellars  of 
the  dwelling  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  we  can  bring 
forward  a  quantity  sufficient  for  planting  a  large 
space,  which  may  be  obtained  at  little  cost  and  labor. 
All  that  is  necessary,  after  the  pit  is  built,  being  stable 
manure,  which  is  mostly  obtainable  on  the  place.  The 
accompanying  sketch  is  a  section  of  a  one-light  pit,  be¬ 
ing  five  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  depth  of 
dung.  A,  light ;  B  B,  bottom  for  the  pots  to  rest  on, — 
best  if  of  slate  or  thin  slab  stone ;  if  that  is  not  obtain¬ 
able,  of  wood, — C,  door,  by  means  of  which  hot  dung  is 
put  in  or  turned ;  D  D,  ground  level. 

A  little  tan  or  other  plunging  material  should  be 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  slabs,  up  to  the  rim  of  the 
pots.  It  can  of  course  be  made  with  several  lights,  but 
for  the  purposes  we  have  named  this  size  will  be  found 
ample,  as  it  will  hold  100  four-inch  pots,  which,  with 
the  small  compliment  of  twelve  in  each,  will  make 
twelve  hundred  plants,  a  far  greater  quantity  than  is 
actually  required  for  the  purpose. 

If  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February  the  forcing  is 
commenced  by  placing  the  old  stored  plants  in  the  pit, 
in  a  short  time  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  and  struck, 
and  this  continued  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained, 
and  according  as  they  root,  pottted  off  into  small  pots 
with  tire  assistance  of  a  three-light  pit  or  frame  to 
harden  them  off.  By  planting  time,  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  healthy  plants  may  be  got,  besides  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  breaking  old  Dahlia  stools, 
and  bringing  forward  a  few  of  the  more  choice  annuals 
as  well  as  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  these  luscious 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Edgar  Sanders.  Albany, 
Aug.  .28,.  1853. 


I  presume  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  many,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  when  the  different  species  of  garden  plants  may 
bo  most  advantageously  transplanted.  The  months  of 
August  and  September  are  preferable  in  this  state,  and 
in  states  to  the  north  of  it,  for  transplanting  the  follow¬ 
ing  species  ;  and  the  months  of  September  and  October 
for  the  states  adjoining  them  on  the  south  as  far  as  the 
line  of  the  Potomac ;  and  October  and  November  for 
the  more  southern  states  : 

Straicberrics  of  all  kinds,  if  planted  as  above  stated, 
will  produce  a  fair  crop  the  ensuing  summer.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferable  that  the  beds  be  three  feet  wide,  and  that  four 
rows  lengthwise  be  planted  in  the  beds,  the  plants  a 
foot  apart  each  way.  This  width  will  admit  of  all  the 
fruit  being  gathered  from  the  sides  without  trampling 
on  the  beds,  as  is  of  necessity  the  case  when  the 
beds  are  of  greater  width.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated 
that  the  ground  should  be  previously  well  plowed  or  deep¬ 
ly  dug  and  mellowed.  A  moist  soil  is  preferable,  and  on 
no  grounds  will  as  heavy  crops  be  produced  as  on  drain¬ 
ed  meadow  land.  The  strawberry  will,  however,  flour¬ 
ish  on  drier  soils  and  produce  fair  crops.  The  same  peri¬ 
ods  are  suitable  for  transplanting  the  fine  large  varie¬ 
ties  of  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  the  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus, 
Globe  Artichoke  Horse  Radish,  and  Patience  Dock, 
(the  latter  the  best  of  all  early  greens,  and  very  hardy, 
permanent  and  economical,)  as  they  then  become  well 
rooted  and  established  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

All  the  hardy  species  of  bulbous  flower  roots,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Japan  and  other  Lilies,  Crown  Im¬ 
perials,  Gladiolus,  Bulbous  Iris,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Jon¬ 
quils,  Fritillaries,  Qrnithologalum,  and  various  others, 
and  all  the  magnificent  varieties  of  the  shrubby  (called 
Tree)  Pceony,  and  of  the  Chinese  and  other  herbaceous 
Peeonies,  will,  if  planted  thus  early,  become  much  more 
vigorous,  increase  more  rapidly,  and  bloom  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor  and  beauty. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  and 
Hoses,  cannot  be  safely  transplanted  in  this  latitude, 
until  the  first  of  October,  and  those  intended  for  the 
south  should  not  be  forwarded  until  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  vegetation  will  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  dormant  for  their  safe  removal.  To  the  western 
states,  inland,  they  may  be  safely  forwarded  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October.  Wm.  R  Prince.  Linneean  Gar¬ 
den  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1853. 
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General  Hand  Plum. 


One  of  the  largest  of  all  plums  known,  is  one  which 
originated  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
which  has  received  the  nanle  of  General  Hand.  It 
has  of  late  years  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
fruit  cultivators,  mostly  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
and  we  therefore  furnish  the  accompanying  figure.  Its 
value  is  increased  by  its  productiveness,  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  its  hearing.  It  is  roundish  oval,  the  suture 
rather  obscured,  smooth,  color  deep  yellow,  faintly 
marbled  with  green;  flesh  juicy,  of  tolerably  good  fla¬ 
vor,  not  equal  to  the  Washington,  and  placing  the  fruit 
too  low  for  amateur  cultivation,  and  only  for  such  mar¬ 
kets  as  give  the  preference  to  the  most  showy  sorts. 


Garden  Fertilizers. 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  guano,  bone  dust,  super¬ 
phosphate  bf  lime,  &c.,  will  answer  for  gardening  pur¬ 
poses  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  stable  manure.  I 
wish  to  use  large  quantities  of  manure  the  coming  year, 
and  the  fertilizers  above  named  will  be  vastly  more 
economical  for  me  to  use,  provided  they  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  effectually  as  stable  manure.  Except  what 
I  can  make  in  the  regular  course  of  my  business,  sta¬ 
ble  manure  is  a  very  expensive  article  ;  and  if,  with  a 
liberal  application,  more  concentrated  manures  will  be 
as  effective,  I  should  think  it  best  to  give  them  the 
preference  in  use,  even  if  I  put  one  thousand  pounds  or 
more  to  the  acre.  David  H.  Raymond.  Hartford. 

There  is  no  kind  of  manure  so  uniformly  beneficial 
in  its  results  as  stable  manure,  doubtless  in  consequence 
of  its  containing  a  full  proportion  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  fertility,  and  including  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter.  Next  to  this,  undoubtedly,  of  soil 
fertilizers,  as  are  generally  sold  in  market,  is  guano, 
which  also  contains  many  enriching  ingredients,  and 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  but  which  must  be 
(h  largely  diluted  or  mixed  before  they  can  be  advanta- 
rjj\\  geously  applied.  There  can  be  no  question  that  one 

I :■■■■■  — . .  . 


reason  of  the  frequent  failures  in  the  use  of  guano,  is  a 
want  of  its  very  thorough  previous  intermixture  with 
substances  which  shall  hold  it  in  a  proper  condition  till 
wanted  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.  Phosphate  of  lime 
or  bone  dust,  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  or  bones  dis¬ 
solved  in  acid,  are  more  limited  in  their  composition, 
and  specific  in  their  application,  and  hence  are  less 
uniformly  beneficial,  although  sometimes  of  great  value. 

We  would  recommend  our  correspendent  to  make  a 
compost  heap,  using  all  the  stable  manure  he  can  easi¬ 
ly  obtain,  adding  in  successive  layers  with  this,  turf, 
loam,  ditch  scrapings,  &c.,  but  making  loam. constitute 
a  very  important  part  in  the  heap.  If  the  loam  is  de¬ 
cidedly  clayey,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  manure  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  it  is  more  sandy  in 
its  character,  and  therefore  less  retentive  of  ammonia 
and  other  ingredients,  two  or  three  times  as  much  should 
should  be  taken.  The  thinner  and  more  frequent  are 
the  layers  of  manure  and'  loam,  the  easier  and  more 
perfect  will  be  the  intermixture  of  the  two  when  the 
heap  is  worked  over,  and  the  better  the  compost.  Turf 
forms  an  excellent  element  from  its  vegetable  matter, 
and  from  the  looseness  it  imparts.  Whatever  deficien¬ 
cy  there  may  be  in  the  required  quantity  of  this  com¬ 
post,  may  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  guano,  reck¬ 
oning,  at  a  rough  estimate,  a  ton  of  the  best  Peruvian 
as  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  of  good  manure — both 
being  applied  in  the  best  manner.  There  should  be 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  loam  as  guano,  ap¬ 
plied  in  as  thin  alternating  layers  as  practicable.  Bone 
dust  or  dissolved  bone  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  but  less  care  is  requisite  in  providing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  loam,  except  to  dilute  its  strength.  All  these 
manures  might,  with  greater  convenience  and  perhaps 
better  effect,  be  mixed  with  the  stable  manure  compost 
heap ;  and  if  made  long  and  rather  flat,  it  could  be 
pulverized  and  worked  together  best  by  means  of  a  plow 
and  harrow,  and  yoke  of  oxen.  For  accurate  and  spe¬ 
cific  experiments,  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
kind  of  manure,  they  should  of  course  be  kept  separate. 


Loss  of  the  Plum  Crop. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  a  hint  or 
two  through  your  paper,  in  regard  to  plum  trees,  I  should 
be  thankful.  Mine  are  fine  trees,  excellent  grafts,  but 
invariably  drop  their  fruit  before  ripe  ;  the  leaves  and 
trees  are  hearty  looking,  but  I  never  have  any  fruit 
worth  mentioning.  G.  Kingsland.  Belleville ,  N.  J., 
August,  24,  1853. 

Undoubtedly  the  loss  of  the  crop  is  the  result  of  the 
punctures  of  that  general  and  most  destructive  insect, 
the  curculio,  of  which  our  correspondent  may  readily 
assure  himself  another  season,  if  he  discovers  small 
crescent-shaped  punctures  in  the  young  fruit,  and 
larvae  or  small  worms  in  the  fallen  specimens.  The 
redemedy  is  jaring  the  insects  down  on  white  sheets,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  blow  on  the  stump  of  a  sawed  limb, 
and  then  destroying  them,  according  to  the  directions 
repeatedly  given  in  most  horticultural  papers,  and  in 
the  best  works  on  the  culture  of  fruit. 
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Sckenck’s  August  Fear. 


Preventing  Gooseberry  Mildew. 


We  have  been  favored,  through  A.  Fahnestock, 
(of  the  firm  of  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.,)  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  with  fine  specimens  of  this  large  and  fine  pear, 
received,  as  we  understand,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  large,  yellow,  obovate,  exceed¬ 
ingly  melting  pear,  of  pleasant  but  not  high  flavor.  It 
is  stated  to  ripen  during  the  lfist  half  of  xlugust — pro¬ 
bably  a  little  later— north  of  its  present  locality.  Its 
earliness,  large  size,  and  exceedingly  agreeable  quali¬ 
ties,  render  it,  we  think,  a  variety  of  much  value.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Virgalieu.  The 
specimens  had  a  slight  musty  taste  in  consequence  of 
the  packing.  — <3* — 

Seedling  Plums. 

Mr.  E.  Dorr  of  this  city,  well  known  for  his  devotion 
to  fruit  culture,  has  favored  us  with  samples  of  one  of 
his  seedling  plums,  which  he  has  named  Howard's  Fa¬ 
vorite.  It  is  rather  large,  roundish  obovate,  with  a 
slight  neck,  stem  an  inch  long,  in  a  small  cavity,  suture 
indistinct,  color  a  fine  rich  orange  yellow,  shaded  with 
purplish  red,  and  often  with  rich  reddish  purple  spots, 
next  the  sun;  flesh  rich  yellow,  somewhat  fibrous,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  juicy,  rather  rich  and  sub-acid  in  flavor,  ad¬ 
hering  to  tbfe  rather  small  stone.  S(  Good,”  or  <c  very 
good,”  not  equal  in  flavor  to  the  best;  very  agreeable, 
but  comparing  well  with  Imperial  Gage ;  shoots  smooth. 

New  Cherries. 


K.  Norris  of  Bloomingburgh,  states  that  he  has  tried 
successfully  for  two  seasons,  for  preventing  mildew  on 
the  gooseberry,  the  practice  of  “  transplanting  and  se¬ 
parating,  every  March  and  November,”  the  bushes  in 
bearing,  and  inquires  the  cause.  Preserving  a  young 
and  thrifty  growth  by  separating,  pruning,  cutting 
back,  and  high  eulture,  is.  usually  found  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  ;  but  transplanting  would  tend  to  check  growth. 
Mildew  does  not,  however,  commonly  occur  on'  very 
young  bushes  in  any  instance,  and  probably  the  means 
we  have  just  mentioned  would  have  been  quite  as  effi¬ 
cacious.  Some  seasons  are  more  favorable  than  others, 
when  the  growth  and  treatment  are  otherwise  the  same. 

Girdling  Fruit  Trees. 

Can  you  explain  why  girdling  an  apple-tree  limb  will 
cause  it  to  bear  ?  C.  C. 

In  all  growing  trees,  when  the  sap  circulates  freely, 
it  favors  the  growth  of  wood  and  leaves,  hence  young, 
vigorous  trees  mostly  produce  strong  shoots  and 
sparingty  of  fruit ;  but  when  the  trees  are  older,  the 
vessels  become  more  rigid,  and  impede  the  sap,  and 
consequently  the  leaf  or  wood-buds  are  changed  to 
fruit-buds,  and  heavier  crops  are  borne.  Whatever 
therefore,  impedes  the  flow  of  sap,  favors  the  production 
of  fruit,  girdling  being  one. of  these  methods. 

Markets,  and  Cost  of  Fruit. 


Please  inform  me  through  the  Cultivator,  where  I  can 
obtain  the  Great  Bigarreau  and  August  Duke,  described 
in  your  August  Cultivator.  Watson  Lowel.  Romeo , 
Michigan. 

The  Great  Bigarreau  may  be  had  at  the  nursery  of 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  raised  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  tree,  and  also  in  quantity,  and  of  large  size,  of  L. 
M.  Ferris,  of  Coldenham,  N.  Y.  The  August  Duke 
has  not,  that  we  are  aware,  been  introduced  into  the 
nurseries,  and  we  cannot  furnish  our  correspondent  the 
desired  information.  — *§» — 

Transplanting  Strawberries. 

Is  it  beneficial  to  move  strawberry  beds  directly  after 
they  have  done  fruiting  ?  A  friend  of  mine  says  he 
has  followed  the  practice  with  complete  success,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Where  can  I  get  some  plants  of  a  large 
kind  that  will  hull  itself  in  picking,  the  berries  large 
and  productive  7  K.  Norris. 

The  best  time,  decidedly,  for  transplanting  stawber- 
ries,  next  to  early  spring,  is  during  that  comparatively 
dormant  season  that  immediately  follows  bearing.  If 
the  old  leaves  are  cut  off,  and  only  the  half  opened  new 
ones  left,  the  plants  being  mudded  at  the  root,  the  soil 
settled  with  water,  and  an  inch  of  manure  mulching  ap¬ 
plied,  to  prevent  crusting,  they  will  succeed  admirably. 
The  only  strawberry  that  hulls  itself  completely  in 
picking,  is  the  Alpine  and  its  sub-varieties  ;  but  it  is 
small,  and  commonly  but  little  esteemed  on  account  of 
its  deficient  flavor.  — <> — 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gould  has  presented  us  with  specimens  of 
the  Lawton  Blackberry,  grown  in  his  garden  in  this 
city.  Though  grown  on  vines  put  out  last  spring,  they 
were  of  large  size,  and  promise  to  be  very  productive. 


It  would  bo  a  very  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  actual  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  fruit,  in  those  regions  where  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  would  be  the  only  requisites  for  a 
plentiful  supply  at  all  times,  and  a  surplus  for  market. 
And  it  would  also  be  worth  while,  during  this  investi¬ 
gation,  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  used,  if  all  could  obtain  cheaply 
in  market,  or  by  their  own  raising,  whatever  they  might 
need — would  it  not  be  twentyfold  at  least  the  present 
quantity  7  In  a  single  new  State,  (Wisconsin,)  possess¬ 
ing  comparatively  a  small  population,  and  whose  people 
do  not  probably  feel  disposed  to  pay  heavy  sums  of 
money  for  luxuries,  it  is  estimated  by  F.  K  Phcenix  of 
that  state,  a  gentleman  very  competent  to  the  task,  that 
“  the  direct  tax,  self  imposed,  for  green  and  dried  fruit, 
cannot  be  less,  annually,  than  $300,000,  which  even 
then  procures  not  one-twentieth  part  of  a  supply.’ 3  W e 
hear  continual  predictions  of*  a  glutted  market  of  fruit 
— when ,  we  ask  emphatically,  will  it  come  ?  At  the 
present  rate,  with  the  millions  of  trees  set  out  annually, 
it  seems  on  the  contrary,  to  be  constantly  receding  from 
us,  the  supply  increasing  actually  less  than  the  still 
more  rapidly  increasing  and  enormous  demand  in  every 
direction.  — <a> — 

Large  Plums  and  Nectarines. — I  have  plums 
that  measure  as  follows  :  Washingtons,  six  and  a  half 
inches,  Columbias,  six  inches,  and  Nectarines  six  inch¬ 
es  in  circumference.  If  there  is  any  one  in  the  Empire 


State  that  can  produce  larger  plums,  I  should  like  to  • 
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t{  A3^rshires  as  Milkers.” 


I  notice  by  your  Country  Gentleman  of  the  25th,  a 
statement  of  the  dairy  properties  of  certain  Short-horn 
cows,  for  the  purpose  apparently,  of  eliciting  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  Durhams  and  Ayr- 
shires  for  dairies. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  of  Norfolk,  in  this,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  is  a  breeder  of  Ayrshires,  and  while  he 
has  made  no  experiments  with  particular  or  individual 
cows,  like  your  correspondent  “  P.,  of  Sennett,  N.  Y.,” 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  proper  method  of  testing 
the  value  of  breeds,  unless  the  whole  herd  be  taken, 
has  yet  permitted  to  be  published  in  the  papers  of  this 
county,  at  the  solcitation  of  myself  and  other  friends, 
trials  of  his  whole  herd,  the  substance  of  which  is  here 
submitted. 

Mr.  Shepard  had  14  cows,  Ayrshires  and  their  crosses  i 
on  natives,  half-bloods,  six  heifers,  milking  for  the  first 
time — time,  the  third  week  in  J une — feed,  grass  only. 

Allowing  one  cow  for  family  use,  and  deducting  40 
per  cent  from  heifers,  and  his  trial  stood  thus : 


Cows, . . .  8 

Heifers  6,  reduced  to  cows,  is, .  3*6 


,  Short  Horns  as  Milkers. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  4th,  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  Short  Horns  and  Ayrshires,  as 
milkers.  I  never  owned  an  Ayrshire ;  but  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  having  milked  Short  Horn  grades,  I 
send  you  the  results  of  Several  trials  made  with  them, 
previously  remarking,  that  as  we  intend  to  make  only 
just  sufficient  butter  for  family  use,  have  been  at  no 
trouble  to  prepare  q,  suitable  “  milk -house.” 

Cow  No.  1,  fourteen  years  old,  made  in  one  week,  in 
the  month  of  June,  lbs.  butter — again  in  October, 
made  9  lbs.  2  oz.  same  time ;  this  cow  was  always  fat. 

No.  2,  three  years  old,  made  at  the  rate  of  121  lbs. 
per  week. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  made  33  lbs.  in  one  week  of  the 
month  of  June. 

No.  4,  three  years  old,  with  her  first  calf,  made  11 
lbs.  2  oz.  in  six  days — the  feed  of  these  cows  was  grass 
pasture  and  nothing  else. 

Gipsey  2d,  thorough-bred,  in  the  month  of  January, 
on  hay  feed,  no  roots  or  grain,  gave  24  quarts  of  milk 
per  day.  The  only  trial  ever  made  of  the  quality  of 
this  cow’s  milk,  was  during  the  season  of  1850,  when 
her  calf  was  allowed  to  take  one -half  of  her  milk,  no 
more,  he  weighed  at  seven  months  old,  700  lbs.  P. 
Sennett ,  N.  Y.  — «©» — 

Good  Milch  Cows. 


11-6 

Deduct  one  cow  for  family,  is  cows, .  10*6 

The  product  for  the  week  was  12  lbs.  12  oz.  per  cow. 
The  first  week  in  July,  feed  grass  only,  and  much  affec¬ 
ted  by  drouth,  he  milked  twenty,  eight  of  which  were 
heifers,  milking  the  first  season,  and  this  trial  stood 


thus : 

12  cows,  less  one  for  family,  is, .  11* 

8  heifers,  40  per  cent  off,  is .  4-8 

Full  cows,  •  •  . .  15-8 


The  product  for  the  week,  per  cow,  was  14  lbs.  13  oz.  and 
a  fraction  over. 

But,  lest  your  correspondent  might  think  my  allow¬ 
ance  for  heifers  too  much,  which,  however,  is  consider¬ 
ed  a  just  allowance  by  the  dairymen  of  this  county,  the 
result  of  the  last  trial,  without  any  deduction  for  their 
being  heifers,  and  four  of  them  only  two  years  old  at 
that,  was  12  lb.  5  oz.  and  a  fraction  per  head,  for  the 


A  writer  in  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Sentinel  and 
Witness,  urges  upon  the  citizens  and  farmers  of  that 
vicinity,  the  necessity  of  forming  an  association  for  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  Milch  cows — a  branch  of  im¬ 
provement  to  which  but  little  attention  has  as  yet,  been 
paid  in  this  country.  The  great  object  of  the  principal 
breeders  of  cattle  in  England,  has  been  to  produce  ani¬ 
mals  of  fine  form  and  symmetry,  which  will  mature 
early,  and  fatten  at  the  least  expense,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  milking  properties  of  the  females.  From 
herds  bred  for  this  purpose,  most  of  our  expensive  im¬ 
portations  have  been  made.  The  results  have  proved, 
in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial  so  far  as  the  production 
of  beef  is  concerned ;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  milking  properties  of  our  native  cattle.  But  we 
want  a  breed  of  uniform  good  milkers ;  and  we  know  of 
no  field,  which  affords  a  better  prospect  of  a  fair  reward, 
than  the  breeding  of  such  a  race ;  any  individual  or  as¬ 


week. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Shepard,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  merits  of  these  breeds  for  the  dairy,  he  will 
select  some  five  or  ten  cows  from  this  Ayrshire  herd,  and 
place  them  for  some  one  week  next  autumn,  or  next 
June,  against  an  equal  number  of  any  other  pure  breed 
of  the  same  respective  ages,  owned  by  any  one  breeder 
or  dairyman  of  the  state.  The  cattle  to  feed  upon  grass 
only  during  the  week,  and  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
trial.  The  time  to  be  notified  through  the  Country 
Gentlemen.  The  time  to  consist  of  seven  days,  four¬ 
teen  morning  and  evening  milkings,  each  milking  to  be 
weighed,  and  each  days  product  churned  and  weighed  by 
itself,  and  the  final  test  result  to  be  in  the  aggregate, 
containing  not  over  one  ounce  of  salt  per  pound  of  but¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Shepard  will  wait  the  pleasure  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents.  H.  G.  Foote,  Secretary  St.  Law.  Ag.  Soci¬ 
ety.  Ogdensburgh ,  Aug.  30,  1853. 


sociation  which  would  undertake  the  work,  would  de¬ 
serve  the  praise  of  the  country.  The  writer  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  says : — 

“  But  we  cannot  ask  any  one  to  take  shares  in  this,  or 
any  other  project  where  money  is  wanted,  without  meet¬ 
ing  the  question,  “  Will  it  pay?”  The  answer  may  be 
gathered  from  what  follows : — 

A  good  Cow,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  yield,  on 
the  average,  for  the  first  100  days  after  calving,  71- 
quarts  at  a  mess,  or  15  qts.  per  day,  amounting 

to . . .  1,500 

For  the  next  100  days,  she  should  average  5  qts. 

at  a  mess, . . .  1,000 

For  the  succeeding  100  days,  do.  4  qt.  do., .  800 


Total  number  of  qts., .  3,300 

— giving  her  a  respite  of  65  days  before  calving. 

3,300  qts.  of  milk,  at  3  cts.  per  qt.,  is  very  near  $100 
The  cost  of  keeping  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : 

For  pasturage,  the  season, .  $12 

2  tons  hay, .  26 
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Oct. 


800  lbs.  corn  meal,  or  its  equivalent,  • 


12—  50 


Leaving  a  balance  of, . .  $50 

or  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  keeping,  to  pay  for  at¬ 
tention  and  expenses,  without  estimating  the  value  of 
her  calf,  or  the  manure  she  may  make.  If  the  business 
be  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  we  think  there  is  chance  for 
some  profit.  A  cow  that  will  do  this,  may  be  called 
good.  It  is  common  for  persons  keeping  cows,  to  say, 
they  will  give  10  or  12  qts.  at  mess ;  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true — for  not  one  in  ten  of  the  cows  in  Middlesex 
County,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  extends,  will 
average  so  much,  for  three  successive  months,  with  com¬ 
mon  feed.  True,  there  some  instances  of  much  greater 
yield,  but  tbe  quality  is  not  the  best.  A  gentleman  of 
undoubted  veracity,  living  within  a  mile,  or  two  of  the 
city,  assured  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  one  of  his  cows 
gave  56  lbs.,  (I  think  it  was,)  equal  to  27  or  28  qts., 
daily.  Her  milk,  however,  was  inferior  to  that  from 
his  other  cows.  Such  cows  are  rare ;  but  it  is  from  the 
rarest  and  the  best  that  a  preserve, — if  I  may  use  the 
word, — of  cows  for  breeding  and  for  the  dairy  should  ba 
selected.”  — — — • 


Leicesters  Sheep. 

1  Ram  at  $50 — 2  Ewes  at  $52  each,. ........ .  SCO  154 

South  Down  Sheep. 

3  Bucks  at  $755,  $440,  and  $340,. .....  $1,535 

3  Ewes  at  $350,  $230,  and  $180, .  760  525  2,295 

Cleveland  Bay  Horse. 

Sold  to  Isaac  Wright,  Borboun  co., . .  1,000  2,800 

Aggregate  amount  of  sales,  $56,016. 

Our  correspondent  says — •<i  the  company  assembled 
was  very  large,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  farmers  from  every  part  of  the  State  ;  and  the 
excitement  and  competition  very  great  indeed.  Terms 
of  sale  were,  negotiable  note.s  at  four  months,  payable 
in  bank  for  the  amount,  and  each  purchaser  to  give  bond 
in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  .animal  pur¬ 
chased,  that  said  animal  shall  not  be  taken  away  or  re¬ 
moved  from  the  State,  within  twelve  months  from  the 
day  of  sale.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  one  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  ever  be  removed  from  the  State,  as  all  were 


Great  Sale  of  Imported  Cattle. 

An  Association  was,  last  year,  formed  in  Northern 
Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  importing  the  best  stock 
which  could  he  procured  abroad.  The  sum  of  $25,000 
was  raised,  and  Messrs.  Garrard,  Dudley  and  VAN- 


bought  with  the  view  of  keeping  and  using  them.  From 
the  unprecedentedly,  and  I  will  add  unwarrantably , 
high  prices  that  the  stock  brought,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  stock  holders  have  made  a  large  profit.” 

Recent  Importation  of  Stock. 


meter,  were  despatched  to  England  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chases.  They  returned  in  June,  bringing  with  them 
25  head  of  Short  Horn  Cattle, 

6  Southdown  Sheep, 

9  Cotswold,  and  3  Leicester  Sheep. 

1  Cleveland  Bay  Horse. 

These  animals,  with  the  exception  of  one  Cotswold 
buck,  wrhich  died  on  the  passage  from  New- York  to 
Kentucky,  were  disposed  of  at  public  sale,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Brutus  Clay,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  in  Bourbon  county.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  attention  of  a  friend  who  was  present, 


By  the  ship  Mary  Carson ,  having  been  seventy- 
eight  days  on  her  passage,  there  arrived  two  Durham 
heifers  for  Dr.  Herman  Wendell  of  this  city  ;  four 
Durham  heifers  imported  by  Geo.  Vail,  Esq,  of  Troy, 
for  S.  P.  Chapman  of  Madison  county,  and  two  tho¬ 
rough  bred  Deven  heifers  and  one  Devon  bull,  for  Geo. 
Vail,  Esq,  of  Troy. 

The  Durhams  imported  by  Dr.  Wendell  and  Mr. 
Vail,  are  from  the  herd  of  Robert  Bell,  and  are  bred 
from  Duchess  bulls  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.  The 
pedigrees  of  Dr.  Wendell’s  are  as  follows :  ‘  Lady  Lit- 


for  the  annexed  account  of  the  sale : 

Durham  Bulls.  Cost.  Sold  for. 

Young  Chilton,  3  yrs,  Mr.  Warfield,  Fayette  co.,  $600  $3,005 
Diamond,  3  yrs,  Bedford  &  Co.,  Borboun  eo.,. .  630  6,001 

The  Count,  2  yrs.  Mr.  Gauff,  Clark  co.,.  .....  525  2,575 

Oi  ontes,  33  mo.,  Mr.  Gray,  Woodford  co  , . . . .  630  4,525 

Fusileer,  2  yrs,  Mr.  Scott,  Franklin  co., .  375  1,425 

Senator,  16  mo.,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  Fayette.  630  2,000 

Belleville,  19  mo.,  Mr.  Sutton,  Fayette  co.,. . .  1,050  1,500 

Challenger,  19  mo.,  Mr.  Gauff,  Clark  co.,.. . . .  450  4,850 

Fortunatus,  20  mo.,  Mr.  Martin,  Clark  co., _  220  LS00 

Yorkshire  Maynard,  17  mo,.  Mr.  Taylor,  Clark,  220  1,000 


10  Bulls— average  $2,868  10,  . .  $28,681 

Durham  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Lady  Stanhope,  6  yrs,  Mr.  Clay,  Bourbon  co.,. 

Lady  Fairy,  5  yrs,  Mr.  Warfield,  Fayette  co... 

Roan  Duchess,  3  yrs,  Mr.  Brand,  do 
Goodness,  6  yrs,  Mr.  Coleman,  do 

Gem,  2  yrs,  Mr.  Vanmeter,  Clark  co.,. ..... 

Equity,  17  mo.,  Mr. Waller,  Woodford  co  ,  ... 

Necklace,  16  mo.,  Mr.  Clay,  Borboun  co.,. . . . 

Bracelet,  do  do  do  .... 

Mazurka,  2  yrs,  Mr.  Gray,  Woodford  co.,  .... 

Lady  Caroline,  2 yrs,  Mr  Clay,  Borboun  co... . 

Duchess  of  Suth’land,  2  yrs,  Mr.  Brand,  Fayette, 

Maid  of  Melrose,  22  mo.,  Mr  Humphreys, 

Woodford  co., . . . . . . 

Muffin,  14  mo.,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.,  Scott  co., 

Orphan  Nell,  9  mo,  Messrs  Hill  &  Gano,  Borb’n, 

Flattery,  21  mo.,  Mr.  Duncan,  Clark  co., . 


375 

1,500 

525 

1,100 

275 

900 

520 

2,250 

775 

825 

400 

1,000 

260 

805 

260 

750 

600 

3.050 

400 

1,825 

375 

'900 

775 

2,200 

220 

535 

225 

1,000 

325 

815 

15  Cows  and  Heifers — average  $1,282,. 
Cotswold  Sheep. 

2  Rams— at  $1,010  and  $730. . . .  ( 

6  Ewes— at  $200,  270,  105,  221,  200  and  140,  \ 


$19,230 


1,125  I 


1,720 

1,136 


erpool ,”  sired  by  3d  Duke  of  York,  (E.  II.  B.  10,166;) 
dam  Lily,  by  2d  Duke  of  Oxford,  (9046:)  “ Alice 
Maud”  sired  by  Grand  Duke,  (19,284;)  dam  Cicely, 
by  Duke  of  Northumberland.  These  arrivals  make  a 
fine  addition  to  Dr.  Wendell’s  stock,  in  which  are  seve¬ 
ral  heifers  sired  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Meteor, 
the  premium  bull  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Vail. 

The  following  are  the  pedigrees  of  Mr.  Chapman’s 
heifers:  “  Agate”  sired  by  3d  Duke  of  York  ;  dam 
Annie,  by  3d  Cleveland  Lad;  “ Bright  Eyes  3d,” 
sired  by  Earl  Derby,  (10,177),  dam,  Bright  Eyes  2d, 
by  Lord  George  Bentiek;  “  Frantic”  sired  by  4th 
Duke  of  York ;  dam,  Faith,  by  4th  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  Boukie,  (cow,)  sired  by  4th  Duke  of 
York,  dam,  Cicely,  by  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Mr.  Vail’s  Devon  heifers  are  from  the  herd  of  Lord 
Leicester,  and  the  hull  is  from  the  herd  of  J ohn  T. 
Davy,  the  editor  of  the  Devon  Herd  Book.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  Vail  has  concluded  to  collect  a  small  select 
herd  of  Devons  for  his  farm,  as  breeders. 

The  same  vessel  also  brought  two  Short-horn  heifers 
for  Lorrilard  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  W estchester ;  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull,  “  Harry  Lorrequer,”  sold  at  Mr.  Fawke’s 
sale  for  130  guineas ;  also  two  other  valuable  young 
bulls,  “Liberator”  and  “ Squire  Gwynne  2d,”  bred 
by  J.  S.  Tanqueray,  of  Henden,  near  London,  as  well 
as  several  others  .  from  other  breeders ;  and  a  lot  of 
Cotswold  sheep.  These  last  are  for  parties,  we  under¬ 
stand,  at  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  western  states. 
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OLD  JERSEY  COW. 


IMPROVED  JERSEY  COW. 


Jersey  or  Alderney  Cattle. 


This  breed  of  cattle  has  been  known  to  some  extent 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  The  cows  have  al¬ 
ways  been  noted  for  the  richness  of  their  milk,  and  for 
the  high  flavor  and  golden  color  of  their  butter.  Gen- 
tlemenliving  near  cities,  have  frequently  imported  them 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cream  and  butter  for  their 
own  tables.  A  great  objection  to  the  general  spread 
of  this  stock  in  this  country,  has  been  their  want  of 
sufficient  hardiness  for  our  climate.  This  was  a  fault  to 
which  the  old  breed  of  Alderney  was  particularly  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  a  defect  which  lessened  the  value  of  the 
stock,  even  for  their  native  region.  The  cows  were  of 
ten  ill-shaped,  rough  and  ragged,  with  poor  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  little  tendency  to  fatten ;  so  that,  though  they 
would  give  a  good  quantity  of  rich  milk,  they  required 


the  strictest  care,  were  large  consumers  of  food,  and 
were  comparatively  valueless  at  an  early  age. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  this  breed  of  cattle ;  the  defects 
above  mentioned,  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  bred 
out,  and  the  animals,  without  having  lost  any  of  their 
value  for  the  dairy,  have  been  made  to  combine  other 
qualities  by  which  their  aggregate  value  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced. 

Nothing  could  show  the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  this  breed  of  cattle  more  strikingly,  than  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  above  figures.  Fig.  1  repre¬ 
sents  the  Old  Jersey  Oow,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  portrait  of 
«  Beauty,”  a  prize  cow,  four  years  old,  bred  by  Col. 
LeCouteur.  She  has  produced  11  lbs.  13  oz.  of  but¬ 
ter  weekly — giving  19  quarts  ofmilk  daily. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  cows  of  the  improved  Jersey 
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or  Alderney  breed  have  been  imported  into  this  country. 
R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.  of  Paterson>  N.  J.,  has  a  fine  one, 
purchased  of  Col.  LeCobteur,  which  has  been  shown 
at  the  fairs  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  has  two,  selected  by  him¬ 
self  in  Jersey;  Frs.  Botch,  Esq.  of  Morris,  Otsego 
county,  N.  Y.,  has  lately  imported  one ;  Mr.  Peter 
Lawson,  of  Dracut,  Mass.,  imported  several,  within  the 
past  few  years,  for  himself,  and  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ag.  Society,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  They  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
by  those  who  have  seen  them. 

Docking  [Lambs. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Cultivator,  S.  W.  Jewett 
has  given  what  he  calls  a  safe  method  of  docking  lambs. 
It  is  simply  this:  “  Slit  down  the  skin  lengthwise,  about 
about  an  inch.  The  artery,  if  in  a  lamb,  will  be  seen 
the  size  of  common  knitting-needle.  Draw  a  thread 
of  waxed  linen  or  silk  under  the  artery,  with  the  common 
straight  needle,  or  one  a  little  crooked  at  the  point  is 
better.  Tie  up  tight  before  you  cut  off  the  tail ;  which 
you  will  sever  just  below  the  knot.  This  is  all  done 
very  easily,  and  with  very  little  loss  of  blood.  You 
may  sprinkle  a  little  dust  or  pulverized  alumn  on  the 
wound  to  advantage.?5 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  all  very  easily  done 
by  Mr.  Jewett,  or  any  other  person  who  chooses,  but  is 
it  so  easy  for  the  poor  lamb  to  suffer  it.  But  since  Mr. 
Jewett  has  given  his  method  of  cutting  off  lambs  tails,  if 
he  would  give  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  arising  from  it,  I  would  be  very  thankful. 

For  my  part,  I  am  opposed  to  docking  any  animal, 
and  sheep  in  particular,  and  I  will  give  some  of  my 
reasons  for  it.  The  first  is  this,  a  long  tailed  sheep  is 
of  some  advantage  to  the  wool -grower,  on  account  of 
the  wool  on  it.  And  in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  sheep,  especially  when  flies  are  plenty. 
And  in  the  third  place,  a  long  tail  looks  better  than 
a  short  one.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  I  think  docking 
is  a  very  barbarous  practice,  and  one  I  hope  will  be  soon 
be  abandoned.  A  Farmer.  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

The  State  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  recent  State  Fair  was  held  under  peculiar  dis¬ 
advantages,  independently  of  the  difficulties  of  its  po¬ 
sition  from  the  center  of  travel.  The  frequent  heavy 
and  continued  showers,  greatly  retarded  the  necessary 
preparations,  some  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
from  this  cause,  remained  unfinished  on  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  same  cause  deterred  a  larger 
number  of  exhibitors  from  forwarding  articles  of  exhi¬ 
bition.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  some 
departments  of  the  showr  came  fully  up  to  those  of  any 
former  state  fail',  and  in  some  respects  exceeded  previous 
ones.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the  animals  was  remar¬ 
ked  by  all,  not  only  in  the  large  number  of  fine  native, 
grade,  and  high-bred  specimens,  but  also  the  high  per¬ 
fection  which  some  of  these  high-bred  animals  had  been 
made  to  reach.  .  Without  in  the  least  degree  disparag¬ 
ing  the  many  exhibitors  who  showed  eminent  skill  as 
breeders,  and  in  their  selections,  we  cannot  omit  to  give 
special  commendation  to  the  large  collection  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  which  were  brought  to  the  grounds 
by  L.  G.  Morris,  the  President  of  the  Society;  and 


which,  we  think,  taken  for  its  extent  and  high  merit-, 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  one  individual  on  any 
former  occasion.  In  the  department  of  horses,  likewise, 
a  feature  of  extraordinary  interest  was  furnished  in 
the  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  the  descendants  of 
the  celebrated  Black  Hawk,  which  was  altogether  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  show  of  this  breed 
of  horses  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  state. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  of  a  very  high  character, 
although  very  deficient  arrangements  were  made  for 
their  display.  The  mechanical  and  domestic  depart¬ 
ments  were  quite  limited. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  separate  objects,  it  is 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  express  special  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  selection  of  a  very  fine  piece  of 
ground,  covered  in  part  with  a  grove,  and  of  so  dry  a 
soil  that  not  the  least  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  the  enormous  quantity  of  rain  that  had  lately 
fallen  ;  and  also  for  the  ample  and  comfortable  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  animals,  in  the  long  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  sheds  erected  for  this  purpose. 

Cattle. — The  display  was  marked  with  more  uni 
form  excellence  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  on  any 
previous  occasion,  and  fewer  poor  animals.  Among  the 
Durhams,  the  fine  animals  from  Lewis  Gr.  Morris  and 
N.  J.  Becar,  held  a  very  conspicuous  place  for  their 
merit  and  large  number,  and  included  several  im¬ 
ported  animals  of  great  excellence.  There  were  also 
many  fine  animals  from  a  considerable  number  of  other 
exhibitors.  E.  P.  Prentice  of  Albany,  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  collection  of  Ayrshires,  and  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  of 
Albany,  and  Remington  &  Bowen  of  Cayuga  county, 
the  best  Herefords.  A  large  and  fine  exhibition  of 
Devons  was  made  by  S.  H.  Colby,  and  Remington  & 
Bowen  of  Cayuga  county.  Gr.  Vail  of  Troy,  A.  Ste¬ 
vens  of  Genesee,  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainright  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  county,  and  J.  H.  Caswell  of  Otsego ;  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  among  the  whole  were  the  fine  animals  of  this 
breed  from  L.  G.  Morris. 

We  observed  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  pair  of 
three  year  old  steers,  and  also  an  unusually  fine  yoke 
of  five  year  old  oxen,  from  George  Sheldon  of  Sen- 
nett,  Cayuga  county,  both  a  fine  deep  Devon  red.  The 
best  ten  yoke  was  from  E.  &  H.  Sheldon  of  the  same 
place.  Fine  grade  cattle  were  shown  by  0.  How¬ 
land  of  Cayuga  county,  and  by  others. 

Swine. — The  exhibition  was  small,  but  contained 
animals  of  great  excellence,  among  which  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Suffolks,  and  the  Essex  and  Berkshire  animals  from 
L.  G.  Morris,  attracted  great  attention. 

The  Sheep  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  merit.  E.  Gazley  of  Dutchess  county,  exhibited 
a  very  superior  imported  Oxfordshire  ram,  said  to  weigh 
about  400  lbs.  A  very  fine  exhibition  of  Leieesters  was 
made  by  Hungerford  &  Brodie  of  Jefferson  county; 
some  excellent  animals  were  presented  by  J.  A.  &  D. 
W.  Rathbun  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  and  by  se¬ 
veral  others.  The  show  of  Southdowns  from  L.  G.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  and  others,  was  of  the  highest 
character,  and  great  eagerness  was  shown  by  the  crowd 
to  see  the  extraordinary  Southdown  ram  recently  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  by  L.  G.  Morris, 
and  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  former  num¬ 
ber  of,  this  journal.  Greene  &  Pease,  West  Corn¬ 
wall,  i^t.,  exhibited  about  fifty  French  Merinos,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  F.  W.  Dean,  of  the  same 
town,  had  twenty-five  Spanish  Merinos,  and  George 
Campbell  of  Westminster  West,  Vt.,  had  pens  of  Si¬ 
lesian  Merinos  and  their  crosses.  Among  the  exhibitors 
of  fine  wool  sheep  in  this  State,  were  Joseph  Has- 
well,  of  Rensselaer  connty,  0.  W.  Hull,  of  New  Leb¬ 
anon,  very  fine  Saxons,  and  Peleg  Weeden,  of  Pres¬ 
ton  Hollow,  full  and  half  blood  French  Merinos. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Poultry  ;  the  largest 
and  best  exhibitors  of  which  were  J.  T.  Andrew  of 
West  Cornwall,  Ct.,  D.  P.  Newell  of  Rochester,  and 
Wm.  H.  Southwick  of  New-Baltimore — the  latter  we 
regarded  as  a  particularly  choice  assortment.  Most  of 
the  collections  were  quite  miscellaneous  in  their  char- 
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acter,  embracing  the  most  of  known  breeds,  in  which 
the  East  India  fowls  largely  predominated. 

Implements. — The  collection  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  was  moderate  in  extent.  The  largest  exhibit¬ 
ors  were  Emery  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  and  Eddy,  Dyer 
&  Co.,  of  Union  Village,  Washington  Co.  A  new 
straw-cutter.  (Daniels’  patent)  was  exhibited  by  the 
latter,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  machines 
for  cutting  short,  that  wre  have  met  •  with,  in  the  ease 
and  rapidity  of  its  operation,  and  its  small  liability  of 
becoming  deranged  by  use  ;  although  its  high  price 
($18  and  $20)  will  be  a  real  objection  to  small  farmers. 
For  cutting  an  inch  or  more  long,  and  for  cheapness,  we 
saw  nothing,  better  than  the  old  green-hide  cylinder 
machines,  made  by  Jtuggics  &  Co.,  Emery  &  Co.,  and 
others, 

The  only  reapers  observed,  were  Atkin’s  Automaton, 
and  Emery’s  new  machine.  The  former  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed  in  this  journal,  and  is  becoming  well 
and  favorably  known ;  the  latter  is  yet  new,  and  in  a 
great  measure  untried,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its  in¬ 
genuity  and  simplicity. 

A  number  of  railroad  horse-powers  were  shown,  wheat 
drills,  plows,  corn  shellers,  threshing  machines,  &c., 
which  showed  the  constant  and  gradual  improvement 
which  is  going  on  in  our  farm-machinery.  Emery’s 
and  Dederick’s  Hay  Presses  were  new  to  most  persons. 

The  Domestic  Manufactures  did  not  present  an 
extensive  or  showy  collection,  but  contained  some  arti¬ 
cles  of  substantial  value  and  real  utility,  which  we  could 
not  but  regard  as  of  much  higher  merit  than  all  the 
highly  wrought  specimens  of  ornamental  needie-work, 
which  too  often  show  more  of  a  waste  of  valuable  time 
than  of  genius  or  even  skill  in  the  operator. 

Flowers. — Among  the  most  brilliant  objects  were 
the  fine  specimens  of  dahlias.  A  rich  and  beautiful 
collection  was  shown  by  E.  L.  E.  Smith,  of  Mechanics,- 
ville,  Saratoga  county,  and  unlike  some  other  collec¬ 
tions,  the  sorts  were  all  labelled.  Another  handsome 
labelled  collection  was  furnished  by  J.  Battey  of  Clin¬ 
ton  county.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  Erost  &  Co., 
of  Rochester,  contributed  many  line  roses  and  verbe¬ 
nas  ;  smaller  miscellaneous  collections  of  flowers  were 
furnished  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  We  observed 
a  large  number  of  flowers,  mostly  annuals,  from  J.  T. 
Van  Namee  of  Pittstown. 

Among  the  floral  ornaments  and  floral  structures,  we 
observed  the  same  general  want  of  taste  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  previous  reports  of  fairs, 
viz,  a  want  of  fitness  in  the  use  of  materials  for  struc¬ 
tures.  Columns,  obelisks,  and  temples  are  objects  too 
permanent  and  massive  in  expression  to  build  up  with 
such  light  and  decorative  materials  as  flowers.  Even 
for  urns  and  baskets,  flowers  can  not  with  propriety  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  filling  or  ornamenting 
them,  but  not  of  forming  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed. 

Vegetables. — The  show  of  vegetables  was  small — 
some  of  the  best  were  contributed  by  N.  Culvf.r  of 
Wayne,  county,  S.  Backus  of  Rochester,  and  P.  Rail- 
i.y  of  Saratoga  Springs.  There  was  an  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  the  new  South  American  potatoes  recently  raised 
from  seed  by  C.  E.  Goodrich  of  Utica.  Still  more  limi¬ 
ted  (in  the  same  building)  was  the  exhibition  of  butter 
and  cheese,  although  apparently  of  fine  quality.  At 
the  same  place  we  observed  among  other  samples  of  grain 
and  seeds,  some  very  fine  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains, 
from  0.  Howland  of  Cayuga  county. 

Fruits. — The  collections  of  fruit  were  extensive  and 
valuable.  Ellw anger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  took 
the  lead  of  all  others,  and  exhibited  175  varieties  of 
the  pear,  some  of  which  were  rare  and  valuable  sorts. 
We  observed  among  these  fine  specimens  of  Beurre 
Superfine,  Beurre  Clairge.au,  and  Buchesse  d’  Orleans, 
and  as  instances  of  the  large  size  from  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  which  many  of  their  specimens  had  grown,  we 
found  the  Belle  Lucrative  and  Beurre  Gris  d’Hiver 
Nouveau,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
in  height.  J.  Morse,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  presented  as 
usual  a  fine  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  over  forty 


sorts  each,  of  pears  and  of  apples,  and  .twenty  of 
peaches;  Thorp,  Smith,  IIanchett  &  Co.,  about  the 
same  number  ;  D.  T.  Vail  of  Troy,  a  large  and  rare 
collection  of  pears,  and  large  contributions  of  fruit  were 
made  by  Wilson,  Tkorburn  and  Teller  of  Albany, 
T.  C.  Maxwell  of  Geneva,  E.  S.  Haywood  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  A.  Saul  &  Co.,  Newburgh,  and  others.  The  best 
contribution  of  plums,  was  from  E.  Dorr,  of  Albany. 
An  unusual  deficiency  existed  in  relation  to  this  fruit. 
A  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  pears,  con¬ 
sisting  of  151  varieties,  was  sent  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  of 
Boston. 

In  comparing  the  more  recent  with  the  former  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  fruit  at  our  State  Fairs,  one  great  improve¬ 
ment  was  evident,  besides  the  large  introduction  into 
general  cultivation  of  many  of  the  finer  new  and  old 
sorts — this  is  the  correctness  in  nomenclature,  mistakes 
being  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  although  in 
some  of  the  smaller  collections  we  observed  many 
errors: 

Horses. — On  the  last  day. of  the  fair,  at  10  o’clock, 
the  Black  Hawk  horses  and  colls  entered  the  large 
ring,  in  pi’esence  of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 
These  animals  were  more  than  thirty  in  number,  about 
twenty-five  of  which  were  attached  to  sulkies,  and  dri¬ 
ven  round  the  ring.  Most  of  them. were  of  great  beau¬ 
ty  and  excellence,  and  they  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  spectators,  as  nothing  equal  ,to  this  show  had  ever 
been  presented  before.  A  number  of  matched  horses 
were  also  exhibited,  some  of  them  of  high  merit,  among 
which  we  observed  especially  a  large  and  beautiful 
span  of  bays,  from  J.  Barber  of  Auburn.  There  were 
some  other  fine  horses  which  we  had  not  an  opportunity 
to  examine  to  advantage. 

At.  12  o’clock  of  the  concluding  day  of  the  Fair,  a 
large  audience  assembled  under  the  speaker’s  tent,  to 
hear  the  annual  address  from  William  C.  Hives,  of 
Virginia.  This  address  was  occupied  with  the  impor¬ 
tance,  dignity,  value  and  profits  of  agriculture,  and 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  high  tribute  of  respect 
which  the  greatest  minds  had  practically  awarded  to  it 
in  all  ages ;  and  it  was  characterised  with  the  ability, 
energy,  chasteness,  and  eloquence,  to  be  expected  from 
its  eminent  author,  who  is  himself  a  practical  farmer, 
and  skilled  in  the  different  departments  of  modern  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Pomological  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  fruit-growers  present  at  the  fair,  were  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  which  proved  high¬ 
ly  interesting,  from  the  numerous  facts  elicited  on  va¬ 
rious  pomological  questions.  We  took  notes  of  these 
discussions,  but  are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring 
their  publication  until  our  next  number. 

Poultry  Society. — A  convention  of  poultry  dealers, 
breeders,  and  fanciers,  was  held  on  the  23d,  at  which 
“  The  New-York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Domestic  Poultry  ”  was  organized.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  D.  S.  Heffvon  of  Utica,  was  elected 
president ;  E.  E.  Platt  of  Albany,  and  M.  Vasser, 
Poughkeepsie,  vice-presidents  ;  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr., 
Jamaica,  cor.  secretary;  R.  U.  Sherman,  Utica,  rec. 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  board  of  managers  was  also 
elected,  consisting  of  N.  S.  Smith,  Buffalo  ;  A.  A.  Hud¬ 
son,  Syracuse;  Geo.  Anderson,  Albany;  D.  P.  Newell, 
Rochester;  W.  H.  Southwick,  New-Baltimore ;  D.  W 
Van  Slyke,  Lyons  ;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Albany ;  T.  D.  Mi¬ 
ner,  Clinton  ;  Dr.  Cole,  Claverack  ;  and  Dr.  S.  Childs, 
New-York  city.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  poultry  during  the  ensuing  winter,  the  time  and  place 
to  be  designated  hereafter. 

The  receipts  at  the  State  Fair  were,  we  hear,  but  not 
officially,  about  $6,000. 

American  Forest  Trees. — In  North  America,  we 
have  50  species  of  the  oak,  while  all  Europe  has  only 
30  species.  North  America  has  40  species  of  pines  and 
firs,  the  United  States  over  20,  while  Europe  has  but 
14  species. 
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Sale  of  Eabl  Ducie’s  Short  Horns. — The  stock 
of  the  late  Earl  Duoie  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  has 
recently  been  sold  at  auction,  at  prices  unprecedented 
in  the  record  of  cattle  sales,  excepting  the  recent 
Kentucky  sale.  The  animals  sold  comprise  some  of 
the  purest  blood  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  purchased  by  American  gentlemen. 

The  Short-Horn  herd,  consisting  of  sixty-two  lots, 
realized  close  upon  ten  thousand  pounds,  making  an 
average  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each  animal.  The  direct  Duchess  animals  stood  high¬ 
est  in  the  sale,  which,  it  will  be  recollected  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates.  A 
red  four  year  old  cow,  (Duchess  64)  was  sold  for  six 
hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Thorne  of  Duchess  Co ;  a  roan 
heifer,  three  years  old  (Duchess  66)  was  bought  by 
Col.  Morris  for  seven  hundred  guineas.  A  heifer  calf 
of  the  latter,  some  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  brought 
three  hundred  and  ten  guineas — a  heifer  and  her  calf 
selling  for  more  than  a  thousand  guineas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  animals  were  purchased  by  American  breeders : 

Bulls. — Duke  of  Glo'ster,  red:  calved  Sept.  14, 
1850 ;  got  by  Grand  Duke ;  dam  Duchess  59,  for  650 
guineas  to  Mr.  Tanqueray,  Col.  Morris  and  Mr.  Becar 
of  Hew  York. 

Fourth  Duke  of  York ,  roan,  calved  Dee.  22,  1846 ; 
got  by  2d  Duke  of  Oxford;  dam  Duchess  51,  for  500 
guineas  to  Mr.  Bell  for  Gen.  Cadwallader  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Thirteen  bulls  and  bull  calves  brought  £2,- 
494  16s.  being  an  average  of  £191  18s  each — $926. 

Cows  and  IIeifers. — Duchess  66,  rich  roan,  calved 
Oct.  25,  1850,  got  by  4th  Duke  of  York,  for  700  guineas, 
to  Col.  Morris,  Preident  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society.  Duchess 
59,  roan,  calved  Kov.  21,  1847,  got  by  2d  Duke  of 
Oxford,  for  350  guineas  to  Jonathan  Thorne  of  Dutchess 
county.  Duchess  64,  red,  calved  Aug.  10,  1849,  got 
by  2d  Duke  of  Oxford,  for  600  guineas  to  Mr.  Thorne. 
Duchess  68,  red,  calved  Sept.  13,  1852,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glo’ster,  for  300  guineas  to  Mr.  Thorne. 

There  were  49  cows  and  calves  sold,  which  brought 
£6,867,  making  an  average  of  £14q  2s.  lOd  each,  up¬ 
wards  of  $680. 

On  the  following  day  the  sale  of  sheep  took  place. 
Eighteen  pure  Southdown  rams  and  ram  lambs  brought 
£326  10s.;  79  lots  of  ewes,  wethers  and  wether  lambs, 
£2,176  5s. — together,  £2,502  15s. 

The  Cochin  Chinas  followed.  The  64  lots  realized 
£340  4s.  “  Sir  Robert, ”  the  celebrated  prize  bird, 

fetching  27  guineas  ;  Lord  Ducie  gave  40  guineas  for 
him  in  February  last. 

Higher  Price  Still. — The  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
Sept.  5,  states  that  Mr.  Thorne  of  Dutchess  Co.,  has 
purchased  the  celebrated  bull  (t Grand  Duke,”  of  Mr. 
Bolden,  near  Lancaster,  for  the  large  sum  of  $5,000. 
This  bull  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  at  the  great  Kirk- 
leavington  sale  of  Mr.  Bates’  Short  Horns.  He  was 
the  sire  of  the  <(  Duke  of  Glo’ster  ”  and  “  Dutchess  66,” 


alluded  to  above  as  having  been  purchased  by  Col. 
Morris  and  others.  - 

Sheep  for  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  James  Slocum  of 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  has  recently  purchased  a  buck  and 
four  ewes  from  the  superior  flock  of  Merinos  of  Stephen 
Atwood,  of  Watertown,  Conn.  Also  a  buck  and  ten 
ewes  of  Mr.  Chapman  of  Brandon,  Vt.  These  were 
descendants  from  Mr.  Atwood's  flock,  which  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Spanish  Merinos  in 
the  country.  The  fine  sheep  of  the  Messrs.  Hammond, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  Vermont 
State  Fair,  came  originally  from  Mr.  Atwood;  and  if 
those  purchased  by  Mr.  Slocum  equal  these,  they  will 
will  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  even  in  the  fine  wool¬ 
growing  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

French  Merinos. — Two  small  lots  of  French  Meri¬ 
nos,  from  the  flocks  of  S.  W.  Jewett  of  Vermont,  re¬ 
cently  passed  through  this  city,  on  their  way  to  Alaba¬ 
ma  and  Missouri,  selected  by  T.  Vivionand  E.  W.  Jen¬ 
kins,  Esq.  It  would  seem  that  the  “  Sunny  South” 
are  about  to  test  the  value  of  this  large  race  of  fine 
wooled  sheep.  _____ 

Bars  and  Gates. — “A  farmer  in  perspective,”  will 
accept  our  thanks  for  his  drawing  and  description  of  a 
set  of  bars  for  a  fence,  that  shall  be  secure  from  dis¬ 
placement  by  the  horns  of  cattle,  although  not  adapted 
to  the  object  of  our  paper.  His  contrivance  will  doubt¬ 
less  accomplish  the  purpose,  but  it  is  quite  complex,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  would  furnish  a  good  cheap  self-shutting  and  self¬ 
fastening  gate,  and  be  incomparably  more  convenient ; 
for  a  gate  is  opened  and  shut  with  a  single  movement  of 
the  hand,  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  required 
for  the  removal  of  a  set  of  bars  for  the  passage  of  a 
wagon.  There  is  no  field  of  a  farm  that  is  not  entered 
many  times  in  a  year,  and  some  of  them  more  than  a 
hundred  times;  and  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
waste  of  time  and  labor  which  bars  occasion,  let  him 
remove  and  replace  them  for  a  hundred  times  in  imme¬ 
diate  succession,  instead  of  the  usual  way  of  distribu¬ 
ting  the  labor  through  the  year,  and  he  will  probably  be¬ 
come  quite  satisfied  to  resort  to  gates. 

A  Fine  Specimen  of  Wheat. — We  were  shown 
at  the  ware-rooms  of  Emery  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Soule’s  White  Chaff  wheat,  raised  by 
Joseph  Watson  of  Clyde*  Wayne  county.  A  sheaf, 
which  we  were  assured  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire 
field,  showed  the  stalks  of  uniform  height,  and  every 
head  perfectly  filled.  The  grain  is  plump  and  bright, 
entirely  free  from  any  foul  substance,  and  weighs  63 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Watson  is  already  known 
as  among  the  best  farmers  in  the  state,  and  we  are  glad 
to  notice  so  choice  an  evidence  of  his  skill  in  wheat- 
groiving.  - 

Large  Hops. — Mr.  D.  B.  King  of  Waterford  has, 
exhibited  to  us  two  samples  of  hops,  taken  from  the 
same  vine,  but  from  different  branches.  One  sample 
was  taken  from  a  branch  trained  upright  to  a  pole  in 
the  usnal  manner — the  other  from  a  branch  trained  on 
a  cord,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The  flowers 
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from  tire  latter,  were  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  those 
from  the  former,  some  of  them  being  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  Mr.  King  attributes  the  difference 
entirely  to  the  method  of  training.  The  leaves  of  those 
trained  on  the  cord  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  while  those 
on  the  pole  were  completely  riddled  by  insects,  and  he 
thinks  the  insects  could  not  attach  themselves  to  those, 
on  the  cord.  - - - 

To  Clear  Smut  from  Seed  Wheat. — Make  a  strong 
brine,  and  wash  the  seed  in  it  for  five  minutes,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  process  in  another  brine.  Then  dust  the  whole 
with  air  slacked  lime.  The  brine  clears  out  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  smut,  and  removes  all  small  weed-seed. 

Fairin  Rensselaer  County.' — The  fair  took  place 
at  Lansingburg,  Sept.  12,  13  and  14.  We  are  informed 
that  the  number  of  entries  were  not  so  large  as  on  for-, 
mer  occasions,  though  the  character  of  the  exhibition 
was  fully  equal  to  any  previous  show.  Prominent 
among  the  Cattle,  were  the  Devons  recently  imported  by 
Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  and  which  in  spite  of  their  long  voy¬ 
age,  showed  evident  marks  of  high- breeding.  The 
show  of  Horses  vfas  not  very  large,  but  embraced  some 
fine  animals.  The  rain  diminished  the  attendance  very 
materially  the  last  day ;  still  a  goodly  number  were  pre¬ 
sent  to  listen  to  the  address,  delivered  by  B.  P.  John- 
sohn,  Esq.  We  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
it,  but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  listened  to  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  frequently  received  the  applause  of  his  au¬ 
dience.  - — ■ 

The  Wheat  Insect. — This  insect,  whose  ravages  are 
gradually  extending  west,  has  been  found,  we  believe, 
uniformily  to  commit  the  least  injury  where  early  ripen¬ 
ing  varieties  have  been  sown,  and  where  the  crop  has 
been  put  in  early,  so  as  to  mature  before  the  insect  is 
ready  for  the  assault.  Farmers  -whose  crops  have  ripen¬ 
ed  soonest  have  not  lost  a  tenth,  while  others  of  late 
maturity  have  been  more  than  half  destroyed. 

Yield  of  Broom  Corn.-— Broom  com  yields  from  300 
to  1000  pounds  of  brush  per  acre,  average,  say  500 — 
the  price  ranging  from  three  to  ten  cents  per  pound. 
The  seed  ripens  in  the  Northern  States  about  half  the 
seasons.  Twenty -five  to  fifty  bushels  are  a  common 
crop,  but  sometimes  over  a  hundred.  The  price  of  the 
seed  25  to  35. cents.  - - - 

Depth  of  Roots. — Linus  Cone,  of  Michigan,  states 
in  Moore's  New-Yorker,  as  the  result  of  all  his  exami¬ 
nations,  that  he  lias  invariably  found  the  ro»ts  of  grass, 
grain,  vegetables,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  occupying  all 
the  soil,  no  matter  what  was  its  depth.  He  has  taken 
out  stumps  where  the  roots  penetrated  a  hard  clay  more 
than  eight  feet,  and  has  gathered  wheat  roots  by  the 
handful,  in  a  drain  more  than  three  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  He  hence  infers  that  the  deeper  the  soil  can 
be  plowed,  and  rendered  friable  and  fertile,  the  better. 

Water  in  Peat,— The  importance  of  placing  peat 
and  swamp  muck  in  a  position  to  drain  and  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  after  digging,  and  before  drawing,  may  be  well 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  usually  from  80  to  90 
parts  out  of  a  hundred  are  water,  as  commonly  seen  in 
a  moist  state,  fresh  and  black  from  the  swamp. 


Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  inform  me  what  are 
the  ingredients  of  “ Super-phosphate  of  Lime?’5  and 
something  of  the  manner  of  manufacturing  it?  If  you 
cannot,  can  you  refer  me  to  some  one  that  can?  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  nothing  private  about  it.  S.  R.  Holmes. 
Hadlyme ,  Ct.y  August  25,  1853. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  as  found  in  bones  and  minerals, 
is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  while  super-phosphate  of 
lime  is  readily  soluble.  The  phosphate  contains  48£ 
percent  phosphoric  acid,  and  51 1  lime.  Super- phos¬ 
phate  contains  71|  phosphoric  acid,  and  28|-  lime.  The 
object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  convert  the  one  into 
the  other.  To  do  this,  he  must  abstract  32  pounds  of 
lime  from  each  100  pounds  of  phosphate.  This  he  ac¬ 
complishes  by  adding  45  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
which  takes  away  the  32  pounds  of  lime,  forming  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  while  the  30.  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
set  free ,  immediately  unites  with  the  undecomposed 
phosphate,  forming  the  desired  super-phosphate  of  lime. 
Fresh  hones  alone  do  not  make  a  good  commercial  su¬ 
per-phosphate  .  It  is  not  dry  enough  to  put  into  hags. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  better  fertilizer  than  super-phos¬ 
phate  made  from  animal  charcoal,  mineral  phosphate, 
&c. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  making  super-phosphate  is 
to  g«t  the  bones,  animal  charcoal,  or  any  phosphoric 
compound  that  may  be  used,  ground  sufficiently  fine. 
In  the  principal  English  factory,  they  are  first  passed 
through  cast  iron  crushers,  and  then  through  different¬ 
ly  set  stone  mills,'  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  till 
the  phosphate  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Animal  charcoal,  at  present,  is  much  the  cheapest 
source  of  phosphates  in  this  country.  It  must  be  finely 
ground,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  about  80  per  cent 
of  water,  and  then  be  thoroughly  stirred  with  50  lbs. 
sulphuric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1.7)  to  each  100  pounds  of  dust 
With  coprdlites,  60  per  cent  of  acid  is  required,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  large  quantity  oF  carbonate  of  lime 
they  contain,  which  of  course  has  to  be  converted  into 
a  sulphate,  before  the  acid  can  act  on  the  phosphate. 
The  vessels  in  which  the  mixture  is  effected  should  be 
lined  with  lead,  as  this  metal  is  not  corroded  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

If  you  wish  to  convert  fresh  or  boiled  bones  into  su¬ 
per-phosphate,  they  must  he  crushed  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible,  moistened  with  about  half  their  weight  of  water, 
and  then  37  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  (sp.gr.  1.7)  ad¬ 
ded,  and  the  whole  well  mixed. 

A  superior  article  is  obtained  by  mixing  ibout  100 
pounds  at  once,  In  a  wooden  or  leaden  vessel,  throwing 
it  out  into  a  heap  as  soon  as  mixed.  We  have,  howev¬ 
er,  made  a  good  super-phosphate  by  placing  the  bone- 
dust  on  a  wooden  floor,  wetting  with  water,  and  then 
adding  the  acid  at  intervals,  continually  turning  over 
the  heap,  so  as  to  well  mix  the  ingredients.  This  is 
much  the  cheapest  way.  S. 


Clay  Soils. — The  remedies  for  the  inconveniences 
and  defects  of  clay  soils,  are — thorough  underdraining ; 
coarse  manuring ;  the  application  of  sand,  when  not  too 
expensive ;  autumn  plowing ;  and,  on  a  small  scale,  or 
for  gardening  purposes,  paring  and  burning. 
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Albany  Market,  September  24,  1853. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL — The  demand  for  Western  and 
Slate  Flour  is  rather  more  active  at  an  advance  of  6al2.^c  per 
bbl.  oil  the  prevailing  prices  of  yesterday.  There  is  iio  spec¬ 
ulative  movement,  and  the  sales  making  are  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  supply  of  Eastern  and  River  market  places. 
The  sales  of  the  morning  reach  1200  1'ls.  at  $6,12u6,25  for 
common  to  good  State ;  $6,12a6,50  for  mixed  to  fancy  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana  and  common  to, good  Ohio;  iff 6. 50a6, 7-1  for 
fancy  Genesee  and  extra  Western;"  $6,75a7  for  extra  Gene¬ 
see.  Corn  Meal  is  firm  and  in  request  at  $1.56aL62. 

GRAIN — With  limited  receipts;  and  a  pretty  active  home 
and  eastern  demand  for  prime  samples  of  WHEAT,  better 
prices  have  been  realized.  Sales  1,800  bu.  prime  Genesee  at 
$ !  ,4C>£  2,700  bu.  on  p.t.  At  the  close  very  prime  samples  were 
held  at  SHI, 48.  CORN  is  rat  her  firmer  with  a  good  local  and 
eastern  demand.  Sales  5.700  bu.  Western  mixed  at  80a8i.c., 
the  latter  figure  for  lots  at  the  road.  FARLEY  is  in  good 
request  and  the  market  rules  very  steady  and  firm.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  are  fair  but  not  large.  Sales  14.000  bu.  including 3,500 
bu.  prime  two-rowed  to  arrive  soon  at  78c.  and  the  remainder 
four-rowed  at  84c.,  part  here  and  to  arrive  soon.  OATS  are 
buoyant  and  in  active  request  at  very  full  prices.  Sales  13,000 
bu.  state  at  47c.  No  Western  on  the  market 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

ALBANY,  Sept.  26.— W.  W.  Woolford’s  Bull’s  Head, 
Washington  street. 

Beef  Cattle — 567  at  market.  Prices — Extra,  $7;  first 
quality,  $6.50;  second,  $6  ;  third,  $5a5, 50. 

Cows  and  Calves — 18  in  market.  Prices  from  $25a30a35. 
All  sold. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — 1208  in  market.  Prices  of  Lambs 
Si  ,75,  2,  2,50a2,75.  Prices  of  Sheep,  $2,50,  2,75,  3,  3,25, 
3,50a4. 

Hogs — Few  in  market.  Prices  per  cwt.  $5a5,50,  and  one 
choice  lot  at  $6. 

Remarks — The  market  is  firm  and  steady. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Sept.  21,  1853 — At  market  2701  cattle.— 
About  .1800  Beeves,  901  Stores,  consisting  of  Working  Oxen, 
Cows  and  Calves,  yearlings,  two  and  three  years  old. 

Market  Beef- — Extra  $ria?§  per  cwt:  first  quality  $7a7,J; 
second  S6^a6|;  third  $5|a6;  ordinary  $4Ja5. 

Veal  Calves.—  $7,  9al3 — very  scarce. 

Stores— Working  Oxen— $100,  118,  120,  136,  142al72. 

Cows  and  Calves— $25,  32,  36,'  44,  ,52a68. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— 6903  at  market.  Extra,  $5,  5£,  6a8. 
By  lot,  2i.  2,67.  3,  3},  3J2,  3|a4|— quick. 

Swine — Wholesale,  still  fat  hogs  5^,  and  hard  corn  fed  6c 
per  pound. 

Choice  Fowls. 

ENTLEMEN  who  may  be  desirous  of  procuring  the 
vX  best  and  largest  China  Fowls  in  this  Country — Cochin 
China,  Black,  Brown.  Buff  or  While  Shangha.es.  Also  a  few 
pair  of  Black  Spanish.  All  these  fowls  are  from  the  best  im¬ 
portations.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  Address  post¬ 
paid  56  Schuyler  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

October  1— rnlt*. _ GEORGE  ANDERSON. 

A  Desirable  Country  Residence. 

MY  old  Homestead  farm  (118  acres)  is  for  sale.  For  par 
liculars,  see  Country  Gentlemen  No.  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  the 
Cultivator  for  March.  Payments  accomodating. 

DAVID  THOMAS. 

Greatfield,  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  Sept.  15. 

ANDRE  LEROY, 

Nurseryman,  -----  Angers,  Prance, 

HONORARY  AND  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER, 
Ac.,  of  ail  the  principal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  begs  to  inform  his  friends,  and  the 
public  in  general,  that  he  has.just  published  his  Catalogue  for 
1853,  which  is.  the  most  complete  one  ever  made,  All  the 
prices  and  required  information  for  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Stocks.  Roses,  Ac., 
will  be  found  in  said  Catalogue,  which  can  be.  bad  free  of 
charge,  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  receive 
and  forward  ail  orders,  and  attend  to  receiving  and  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  ordered,  on  arrival  here.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  Mr.  LEROY  possesses  the  largest  NURSERY  on  the 
Continent.  I-Iis  experience  in  putting  up  orders  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the,  superior  and  reliable  quality  of  all  his  trees,  Ac., 
is  too  well  established  to  require  any  further  notice.  Orders 
should  in  all  cases  he  sent  to  the  undersigned  in  the  fall,  with 
information  when  the  trees  are  to  arrive  here,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  forwarded.  E.  BOSSANGE, 

Sept.  29— m3t.  138  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 


A  Small  Farm  For  Sale, 
nUHREE  miles  south-west  of  the  village  of  Macedon,  in 
J  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  56  acres  of  excellent 
hind,  three-fourths  good  Wheat  soil,  and  the  remainder  fertile 
pasture  or  meadow,  with  about  five  acres  of  woodland.  It 
has  a  two  story  dwelling,  the  upper  part  unfinished,  a  barn, 
granary  and  corn  house,  and  a  never-failing  spring  of  water. 
The  price  if  sold  soon,  is  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  A  portion,  or 
the  whole,  may  he  paid  when  possession  is  given,  the  first  of 
April  next.  For  further  particulars,  apply  lo  the  subscriber 
personally,  at  his  residence  in  Macedon. 

Macedon,  Sept.  15.  1853.  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Osier  or  Basket  Willow. 
npHE  subscriber  will  have  for  sale,  to  be  delivered  this  fall 
-A  or  next  spring,  about  50,000  Willow  Sprouts  of  the 
growth  of  this  season,  suitable  for  propagation  or  for  baskets. 
Each  sprout  will  make  from  four  to  five  cuttings  for  planting. 

C.  N.  BEMENT,  341  Broadway,  Albany. 

Aug  11 — wlam-im. _ _ 

Country  Residence. 

TAOR  sale,  a  most  desirable  Country  Residence,  containing 
A  about  twelve  acres  of  land— a  sandy  loam— in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
principal  business  street  in  ihe  city  of  Sceneclady.  On  the 
premises  is  a  large  house  24  feet  front  by  70  in  depth,  replete 
with  every  necessary  convenience;  attached  to  the  same, are 
all  the  necessary  barns,  out-houses,  Ac.  The  garden  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  choice  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  Ap¬ 
ple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Ac.;  also  a  number  of  evergreen  and  de¬ 
ciduous  Ornamental  Trees;,  together  wiih  a  large  quantity  of 
Grape  vines,  Roses,  new  and  rare  Shrubbery.  The  fences 
are  mostly  new,  and  the  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  lias  re¬ 
cently  been  fitted  up  as  a  residence  "for  the  proprietor,  but 
other  engagements  render  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  same. 
Price  $2,500— less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Possession  given  immediate' y ;  title  perfect.  Inquire  of 

C.  RE AGLE.S, 

Union  Gardens  and  Nurseries,  Schenectady. 

September  1 — m2t. _ _ 

Albany  Tile  Works, 

Corner  Patroon  and  Knox  Streets,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  of  the  following  descriptions  and  prices, 
suitable  for  land  drainage,  always  on  hand,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  at  the  Docks 
and  Railroad  Depots  free  of  cartage. 

Horse  Shoe  Tile. 
inch  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

$15  “ 

$12  “ 

Sole  Tile  or  Pipe. 

3  inches  calibre,  $18  per  1000  feet. 

2  “  “  $12  -£ 

HorseShoe  Hand  Tile,  8  inches  calibre,  for  drains  around 
dwellings,  at  $8  per  100  feet.  Sole  The,  4  inch  calibre,  for 
sink  drains,  at  $4  per  100  feet— 9  and  6  inch  square,  polished 
face  Floor  Tile,  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble,  for 
basement  floors  and  cellar  pavements— 9  and  6  inch  square 
Bakers’  Tile,  for  oven  bottoms.  Orders  from  a  distance  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Albany,  Ap.il  14,  1853— 16— I3t— c6m. 

Albany  Drain  Tile  Works, 

No.  60  Lancaster  Street,  Albany ,  West  of  Medical  College. 

THE  subscriber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOTT,  formerly  A. 

S.  BABCOCK  A  CO.,  is  prepared  lo  furnish  Draining 
Tile  of  both  Horse  Shoe  and  Sole,  patterns,  at  from  $i2to 
$18  per  1000  pieces.  The  tile  are  more  than  a  toot  in  length, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  of  American  or  Foreign  manufacture. 
They  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  and 
drain  the  land  perfectly  from  12  to  20  feet  on  each  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nat  ure  of  the  soil. 

Also.  Large  Tile  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  Ac., 
at  from  $4  to  $8  per  100  pieces.  Tile  delivered  at  the  docks 
and  railroads  free  of  cartage.  Practical  drainers,  for  laying 
Tile,  furnished  if  desired, 
more  durable  than  brick  drains. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  Ac.,  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  subscriber,  post-paid, 
The  tiles  can  be  sent  safely  any  distance.  Orders  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  DAVID  CALLANAN. 

Sept.  15— w&mtf. _ Albany,  N.  Y. 

Orchard  Grass. 

f>AAA  BUSHELS  Orchard  Grass,  handsomely  cleaned, 
dUUU  and  for  sale  at  the  Western  Agricultural  Ware¬ 


41  inct 
%  » 


house  of 

August  25,  1S53— w3m 


MILLER  &  SHREVE, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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FRUIT  TREES, 

Ornamental  Shrubs,  Flowering'  Hants,  &c. 

JJ.  THOMAS  lias  for  sale  at  his  Nursery,  Macedon,  N. 

®  Y.j  a  hue  and  select  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  best  proved  sorts,  consisting-  of : — 

Apple  Trees , . . .  at  20  cts:  each,  $15  per  100. 

Pench,  do  large,... .  20  do  15  do 

do  do  1  year  from  bud,  15  do  12  do 

Cherry ,  do  with  fine  heads,  31  do  25  do 

Pear ,  do  standards.......  50  do 

do  do  dwarfs, .  37  do 

Plum,  do  .  37  do 

Besides  the  smaller  fruits,  as  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Ac. 

For  those  who  desire  it,  careful  selections  will  be  made  by 
the  proprietor,  of  the  different  sorts,  so  as  to  afford  a  regular 
succession  of  the  finest  varieties,  through  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  without  additional  charge. 

Also,  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  hardy  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS.  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL 
FLOWERING  PLANTS,  Ac.,  among  which  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  selected  sorts  of  Roses,  the  finest  Spiraeas,  Peeonias, 
Phloxes,  Tulips,  Ac. 

Orders  directed  “  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,”  and  accompanied  with  remittances,  -will  be  careful¬ 
ly  filled,  and  the  trees  or  plants  packed  in  the  best  manner  for 
safe  conveyance  by  railway. 

9  mo.  8 — 36 — 8t — m2t. 

Syracuse  Nurseries — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  &  CO.,  particularly  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  Planters, 
to  their  immense  stock  of  trees  of  every  description,  being  of 
unusually  fine  growth. 

Standard  Fruits  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums ,  Peach¬ 
es,  §c  ,  for  orchard  planting,  vigorous,  stocky,  and  well  form¬ 
ed. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on  the  best  Angers  or 
French  Quince  Stocks  (embracing  every  good  variety  that 
will  work  well,)  2  years  old,  very  beautiful,  vigorous,  and 
well  formed. 

Dwarf  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  Stocks,  1 ,  2,  and  3  years  old 
trees,  finely  formed  and  handsome. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  §c. — Our  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  the  choicest  varieties,  including  the  new  celebrated 
sorts. 

Grape  Vines,  of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  with  some  40  foreign 
varieties,  grown  in  pots  from  single  eyes. 

W e  would  particularly  request  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
purchasing,  to  examine  the  above  trees,  as  they  are  not  only 
worked  on  the  best  stocks  that  can  be  procured,  and  grown 
in  good  soil— but  they  are  stout,  stocky,  and  vigorous,  ma¬ 
turing  their  wood  early  in  the  fall ;  and  as  we  pay  the  most 
strict  attention  to  our  trees,  during  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  we  feel  that  no  stronger  guarantee  of  accuracy  can 
be  given  in  this  respect. 

Ornamental  Trees — Such  as  Horse  Chestnuts,  Sugar  and 
Silver  Maples,  Elms,  Black  Walnuts,  Silver  Abeles,  Tulip 
trees,  Ac.,  we  have  very  large  and  fine  for  street  planting. 

Shrubbery.— A  splendid  collection,  containing  everything 
new  and  rare. 

Roses  —  One  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  novelties.  Also  the  celebrated  “Augusta” 
Rose,  which  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  the  pre¬ 
sent  summer. 

Bulbous  Roots. — We  are  now  receiving  from  Holland  by 
steamer,  a  splendid  importation  of  Bulbous  Roots,  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  choicest  varieties. 

Green-liouse  Plants,  Fuchsias ,  Pompohe  Chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas ,  Dahlias,  Strawberry  and  Hedge  Plants,  fyc. 

All  orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  respect,  and  arti¬ 
cles  packed  in' the  best  manner  for  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  For  further  particulars  see  Catalogues. 

No.  1.  A  general  Descriptive  Catalogue,  combining  Nos. 
2.  3,  arid  4,  in  one  volume. 

No.  2.  A  general  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 
No.  3  A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Ac. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalougue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding  out  and 
Green-house  Plants.  Also  a  wholesale  Catalogue  or  Nurse¬ 
ry  trade  list.  The  above  Catalogues  will  be  "sent  gratis  to 
all  applicantions,  (post-paid.),  enclosing  for  the  wholesale  list 
one  penny  stamp— for  No.  1  a  letter  stamp — and  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  two  penny  stamps  each. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  A  CO. 
Sept.  1— m2t— w37,  38,  39. 

Suffolk  Figs. 

SIX  pairs  of  purely  bred  Suffolk  Pigs,  also  breeding  sows, 
for  sale  by  C.  J.  HOLDEN, 

Sept.  15— 2t*  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Pear  Seedlings. 

IT^OR  SALE,  50,000  Pear  Stocks,  one  year  old,  raised  here 
.  from  Northern  seed — very  strong,  suitable  for  nursery 
planting  the  ensuing  spring. 

Also,  a  general  and  very  complete  assortment  of  hardy 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear— to 
which  the  soil  here  is  admirably  adapted — and  of  which  fine 
healthy  trees  can  be  supplied,  of  nearly  every  choice  varie¬ 
ty  in  cultivation. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  pre-pay¬ 
ment  of  the  postage.  Freight  paid  to  the  Lake. 

J.  BATTEY,  Union  Nurseries, 
Sept.  15,  1353— w3t— mlt. _ Keesevilie,  N.  Y. 

American  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries. 
K  AAA  Standard  Pear  Trees,  3,  years  old,  5  to  7  feet  high, 
mostly  Virgalieu  and  Bartletts. 

5,000  do.  2  years  old,  3  to  5  feet  high,  including  many  other 
leading  varieties.  These  trees  are  all  healthy  and  vigorous. 
5,000  Peach,  one  year  from  bud,  strong  and  fine. 

20,000  Balsam  FFs:  3  years,  cultivated,  very  fine. 

10,000  American  Arborvitce ,  2  years,  cultivated. 

The  above,  and  many  other  articles,  are  offered  at  whole¬ 
sale,  at  very  low  prices. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Pasonies,  Phloxes,  Spt- 
reas,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Ac.,  Ac.,  at  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  I-IARDY 
EVER  GREENS,  for  Door-yards  and  for  Hedges. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis. 

Orders  solicited.  Address  DELL  A  COLLINS, 

Sept.  8 — 36 — 3t. — mlt.  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries. 

A  FROST  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  solicit  the  attention 
e  of  Amateurs,  Orchardists,  Nurserymen,  and  others 
about  to  piant,  to  their  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  is  the 
largest,  and  much  the  finest  that  they  have  ever  offered,  con¬ 
sisting,  in  part,  of  the  following: 

Standard  Fruit  Trees — of  Apple,  60  varieties,  Pear,  75 
var.,  Cherry,  50  var.,  Plum,  25  var.,  Peaches,  30  var.,  Necta¬ 
rines,  6  var.,  Apricot,  6  var.,  comprising  every  sort  of  merit. 

Fruit  Trees  on  the  best  stocks  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  of  the  above  large  collection  of  sorts. 

Small  Fruits — Currants,  15  varieties,  Gooseberries,  100 
var.,  Grapes,  native  and  Foreign,  25  var.,  Raspberries,  5 
var.,  Strawberries,  20  var.,  Ac. 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Streets, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  inclu¬ 
ding  400  sorts  of  the  Rose. 

Bulbs  in  varieties,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Gladiolus, 
Hyacinths,  Lilies,  including  the  Lancifolium  of  sorts,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Ac. 

Chrysanthemums,  the  finest  new  Pompone,  or  Daisy  var. 
Dahlias,  the  best  and  highest  prize  varieties  shown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  during  1851-2,  including  all  the  best  varieties  of  old 
sorts. 

Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants,  Ac.,  Ac.,  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

Plants  for  Hedges,  Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange,  Privet, 
American  Arbor  Vitae.  (White  Cedar.)  Norway  Spruce,  Ac., 
all  of  which  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 

All  articles  are  put  up  in  the  most  superior  manner,  so  that 
the  plants,  Ac.,  may  go  thousands  of  miles,  and  reach  their 
destination  in  perfect  safety. 

Parties  giving  their  orders,  may  depend  that  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  given  them. 

The  following  Catalogues,  containing  the  prices,  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  gratuitous  distribution,  but  as  we  are  obliged  to 
pre-pay  the  postage  if  they  are  mailed,  correspondents  will 
please  enclose  a  one  cent  postage  stamp  for  each  catalogue 
wanted. 

No.  1.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ac. 

No.  2.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and 
other  bedding  plants,  Ac.,  Ac.,  including  many  new  articles 
which  may  be  introduced.  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication, 
and  issued  every  spring. 

No.  3.  A  wholesale  Catalogue,  a  trade  list  just  published 
for  the  fall  of  1853,  and  spring  of  1854,  comprising  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  such  as  Evergreens,  Ac.,  which  are 
offered  in  large  quantities. 

Rochester,  Sept.  22,  1853 — w3t. 


Seed,  Wheat  ami  Bye. 

MULTICOLE  RYE,  Soules,  Blue  Stem,  Australian,  New 
Mediterranean,  Genesee,  White  and  Flint  Wheat. 

For  sale  by  LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

Sept.  15 — w3t — mlt.  No.  25  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 
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Geo.  H.  Cherry  &  Co., 

River-Bank  Nurseries ,  Rochester,  New- York, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES 
of  al!  Kinds.  The  Trees  are  well  grown,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  none  other  will  ever  be  sent  out.  In  addition 
to  the  above  we  offer,  by  request,  a  part  of  our  young  stock 
for  transplanting,  comprising — 

100,000  Apples,  1  year  from  graft 
35,000  do  2  years  from  graft. 

15,000  Cherries,  1  year  from  bud. 

5.000  do  2  years  from  bud. 
with  Dwarf  Pears,  Peaches  Plums,  Appricots,  &c. 

Nurserymen  desiring  such  stock,  will  find  the  above  well 
worth  their  notice. 

Orders  for  Trees  are  solicited,  under  a  strong  persuasion 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfaction.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

GEO.  H.  CHERRY  &  Co., 

River  Bank  Nursery,  North  of  St.  Paul-slreel,  Office  1,06 
State-street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Aug.  13 — wltm2t. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  SAUL  <&  CO.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  their  patrons 
o  and  the  public  in  general,  to  their  very  extensive  stock 
of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
&■  <*.,  & e.,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coining  autumn,  would 
remark,  that  owing  to  the  past  summer  being  one  of  the  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  which  lliey  have  had 
for  many  years  in  this  locality,  their  stock  of  trees  and  plants, 
in  every  department ,  is  larger,  more  thrifty,  and  in  every 
respect  finer  than  usual. 

To  particularize  within  the  limits  of  an  advertisement 
would  be  impossible,  they  thefore  refer  planters  and  dealers 
of  trees  to  their  catalongue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  n\\  post  paid  applicants  for  the  same,  on  enclosing  a 
post-office  stamp. 

They  invite,  especial  attention  to  their  assortment  of  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Dwarf  Pear  and  Cherry  trees,  which  are  unusu¬ 
ally  fine,  as  well  as  Plum,  Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine ; 
also  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  fee.,  &c.,  in  any  known  variety. 

500,000  very  strong  two  year  old  Osage  Orange  plants,  in 
three  sizes,  at  $10,  $8,  and  $6  per  thousand. 

Buckthorn  plants,  S3  per  thousand. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1  1S53— m'2t 

Devon  Cow  for  Sale. 

FOR  sale  a  thorough  bred  Devonshire  Cow,  at  the  low 
price  of  $65,  half  her  actual  value.  All  applications 
should  he  directed  .to  C.  REAGLES,  Union  Gardens  and 
Nurseries,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  cheap,  40  pure  bred  Shanghae  fowls  from  2  months 
to  1  year  old,  comprising  White,  Buff,  Black,  and  Domi¬ 
nique  colors — also  6  fine  Black  Spanish  chickens. 

September  1 — m2t. 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves— pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


Suffolk  Figs, 


O 


F  pure  blood,  for  sate  oy 
Feb.  1 — mly. 


B.  Y.  FRENCH, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


Snftolk  Pigs. 

THE  subscribers  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  pure 
Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock  imported  in  1848  by  the 
late  William  Stiekncy,  also  by  the  subscribers  in  Jan.  last. 
Address,  JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Boston  or  Watertown,  or 
ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

September  1 — m6t. 

Suffolk  Swine. 

PIGS,  Breeding  Sows  and  Boars,  of  the  purest  blood  and 
finest  specimens.  To  be  seen,  one  of  the  finest  hoars  in 
the  world.  GEO.  W.  WILSON, 

July  28 — wl— m2t*  Malden,  Mass.,  4  miles  from  Boston. 


SUFFOLK 
and 

Essex  Pigs. 

Suffolk. 

PURE  BRED,  for  sale  by 
July  22— m3t 


Improved  Essex. 
B.  F.  KEYES, 
Dedham,  Mass. 


Durham  Bull  For  Sale. 

HPHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  Full  Blood  Durham  Bull,  • 
1  Lord  Eryholme  2d,  two  years  old  the  5th  of  September. 
He  is  a  splendid  animal,  got  by  Lord  Eryholme,  imported  by 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Westchester,  and  out  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  imported  cow.  Registered,  Yol.  10,  Coates’  Herd  Book. 

J.  D.  THORP, 

Sept.  1 — m2t  Castleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y. 

Spanish  Merino  Bucks. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  several  Spanish  Merino 
Buck  Lambs.  These  sheep  are  supposed  to  be  excelled 
by  none  in  the  state,  and  are  pronounced  by  judges  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  to  be  superior  stock.  They  are 
justly  celebrated  for  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece,  and  per¬ 
fect  hardiness  of  constitution.  Prices  from  $10  to  $15  per 
head.  LEVI  S.  WELLS, 

Aug.  11 — w4t — m2t.  New  Britain,  Hartford  Co.,'Ct. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime— C.  Dehurgh’s  No.  1. 

WE  are  the  only  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  De¬ 
burgh’s  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  As  there  has  been  various  spurious  substances  sold 
last  spring  for  this  superior  manure,  we  request  farmers  and 
dealers  to  send  their  orders  direct  to  our  warehouse.  We 
have  sold  about  300  tons  this  spring,  and  have  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  many  that  it  was  equal  to  guano  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  effect,  and  much  more  lasting  in  the  land. 

Any  person  who  purchased  from  us  Deburgh’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  last  spring,  which  has  not  given  satisfaction,  by 
sending  us  notice,  we  will  forward  another  lot  for  trial  with¬ 
out  charge.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING, 

State  Agricultural  Wareheuse,  No.  25  Cliff-st. 
New.York,  Aug.  11— w8t— mlt. 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Imp.  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
Bone  Dust,  Bone  Black,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Potash,  Pou- 
drelte,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Charcoal,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  by 
GEO.  PI.  BARR  &  CO', 

Sept.  1 — m2t.  53  Cortlandt  St.,  New-York. 


1WIIS  is  the  proper  season  to  nse  LEINAU’S  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FERTILIZER  upon  your  farms.  This  truly  valu¬ 
able  manure  can  be  had  at  $25  per  ton,  or  $3.50  per  barrel, 
of  the  proprietor.  Try  it.  It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New-York,  and  any  amount  of  names  can  be 
given  of  its  successful  use.  Also,  Guano  and  Poudrette, 
Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Aqua  Ammonia. 

G.  A.  LETNAU, 

Aug.  18 — m3t.  No.  19  South  Front-st.,  Philadelphia. 

Super-phosphate. 

NO  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  combination  of  this 
most  fertilizing  manure,  which  contains  the  natural 
properties  of  plants.  It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  under  the  same  name,  and  is  inferior  to  none, 
although  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  put  up  in  bags,  at 
$10  per  ton,  of  2000  lbs.,  cash. 

Office  of  the  New-York  Super-phosphale  Manufacturing 
Company,  No.  159  West-street.  New-York. 

Aug  18— wit— m3t  VICTOR  R.  KNOWLES,  Agent. 

Super-phosphate  of  Dime. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 
1  GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7— 14— It— mtf.  _ 

Manures. 

T>ERT!VTAN  GUANO,  2|  to  2\  cents  per  pound. 

X  BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2  25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3}  to  4- cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL.  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2}  to  2\  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2J  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD’S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  LONGETT  A  GRIFFING. 

Feb.  1— etf. 


1853. 
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RAILWAY  Powers  of  Wheeler’s  and  other  manufacture, 
for  one  and  two  horses. 

THRESHERS— With  and  without  Separators. 
FANNING  MILLS,  CORN  SMELLERS,  and  STRAW 
CUTTERS  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  for  sale  by 
GEO.  H.  BARR  &  CO., 

Sept.  1 — m2t.  53  Cortland t  St.,  New- York. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  all  pat¬ 
terns. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of  approvedkinds. 
CORN  S HELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Mott’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES— of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouty  &  *Mears,  Centre  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS — Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  &  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New- York.  Nov.  1 — if. 

Horth.  Eiver  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No.  53  Courtland  Street ,  New  York. 

GEORGE  FI.  BARR  Sc  CO.,  invite  the  attention  of  Far¬ 
mers,  Planters  and  others,  to  their  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Manures,  Seeds,  &e.3 
&c.,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Their  assortment  includes 

PLOWS — All  the  improved  kinds  by  the  mest  approved 

HORSE  POWERS — Of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  with  and 
without  Thrashers,  &c. 

CORN  S HELLERS— All  the  approved  kinds,  and  some  of 
recent  introduction. 

STRAW  CUTTERS— Of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  for  hand  and 
horse-power. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
FANNING  MILLS,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Agricultural 
Barometers,  Churns,  of  all  the  approved  kinds,  Rakes,  Floes, 
Forks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Horticultural  and  Garden 
tools.  Sept.  1 — m2t. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street ,  near  Fulton  street ,  Neio-  York. 

MERCHANTS.  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  Sc,  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble. ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketch  urn’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
— also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carls,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows.  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — m&wlf 

Horse  Powers, 

ON  the  Endless  Chain  Principle,  from  the  best  manufac¬ 
turers — Emery’s,  Wheeler’s,  and  White  &  Prentiss. 
THRASHERS  AND  'SEPARATORS.— Thrashers,  Sep¬ 
arators,  and  Winnowers  combined. 

The  above  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction!  For  sale  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

LONGETT  &  GRIPPING. 

Aug.  18 — w8t— m2t  '  25  Cliff-street,  New- York. 


Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

nICKOK’S  Improved  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  following  premiums  in  1852,  viz: — A  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New-York. 
Diploma  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  First  pre¬ 
miums  at  the  Shite  Fair  at  Utica,  and  at  the  Columbia  and 
Rensselaer  county  Fairs,  and  a  diploma  at  the  Westchester 
County  Fair. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
See  page  23  of  this  paper,  for  engraving,  See'.  Price  $40. 
Manufactured  by  '  W.  O.  FIICKOK, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sold  by  LONGETT  Sc  GRIFFING,  25  Cliff-sl.,  N.  Y. 
EMERY  &  CO.,  Albany. 

DANA  BROTFIERS,  Utica. 

PROUTY  Sc  CHEW,  Geneva 

HIGGINS  Sc  CALKINS,  Castiie,  Wyoming  County. 

C.  E.  YOUNG,  Main-st.,  Buffalo. 

O.  GREGORY.  Binghamton. 

CHARLES  ASHLEY,  Ogdensburg. 

D.  LANDRETH,  Philadelphia. 

July  14 — w8tn — m3t. 

Halfway  Horse  Powers, 

FOR  one  or  two  horses— Threshers,  Separators  and  Clea¬ 
ners — -Combined  Threshers  and  Separators,  all  of  the 
most  approved  plans,  for  sale  at  the  STATE  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  WARE  FIOUSE,  No.  25  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 

July  28- — w2m — m3t. 

To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent,  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $400. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mitf. 

Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land, being  a  part  of  his  homestead,  and  comprising  two 
hundred  acres  of  as  desirable  land  as  any  in  Addison  county — 
lying  on  the  main  road  four  miles  north  of  Vergennes  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Station.  It  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  with  com¬ 
modious  buildings.  The  remaining  250  acres  is  wood  land ;  a 
portion  of  it  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  and 
other  valuable  limber,  and  the  remainder  with  the  best  quality 
of  wood  for  fuel.  The  property  will  be  sold  together  or  in 
parcels.  Postpaid  inquiries  pi  omptlv  responded  to. 

ROW’D  T.  ROBINSON, 

Aug.  1 — tf  Ferrishurgh,  Addison  co.,  Yt. 

A  Virginia  Farm  For  Sale. 

PLEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  county,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  l£ 
miles  from  Lee  station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  218  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  Sec.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  See.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard-wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  miles  distant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  2000  new  chestnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  years.  Price  $1.0  per  acre  ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel  Wiiedon,  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  further  information,  address 

A.  &  O.  WFIEDON. 

March  18 — w2— mtf.  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


Agricultural  Books 

npHE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
I  Society,  vols.  1  to  9,  for  sale  at.  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  $1  per  vol. 
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Basket  Willow. 

UTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  Basket  Willow,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  planting,  for  sale  at  $5  a  thousand,  by 
WM.  H.  DENNING, 

Sept.  22 — m2r*  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Walworth  Nursery. 

fTMTE  subscriber  has  for  sale  ; — 

JL  20,000  choice  Apple  Trees,  some  quite  large. 

20,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 

10,000  choicest  varieties  Peach  Trees. 

1,000  large  Mountain  Ash. 

2.000  Horse  Chestnut. 

3,000  large  stocky  Balsam  Fir. 

All  trees  sold  at.  the  very  lowest  prices,  and  Calalouges  fur¬ 
nished  to  applicants.  T.  G.  YEOMANS. 

ALSO,  POLAND  OATS. 

150  bushels  of  the  celebrated  Poland  Oats,  that  weigh  42 
pounds  to  the  bushel — for  sale  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Last 
spring  I  could  not  supply  one-fourth- my  orders  for  them. 
Walworth,  Wayne  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1.  1853— mlt* 


A  Most  Valuable  Farm  For  Sale. 
ftf'O  ACRES  OF  LAND  lying  on  James  river,  16  miles 
from  Richmond.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal  ” — now  200  miles  long — passes  through  the  farm,  af¬ 
fording  great  facilities  for  the  Richmond  market.  There  are 
70  acres  of  loio  grounds  notorious  for  fertility;  the  residue  is 
in  good  heart  on  red  clay  bottom.  There  is  a  bridge  across 
the  canal,  to  be  kept  up  in  perpetuity  at  the  expense  of  the 
canal  company.  The  dwelling  and  other  buildings,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  large  family. 
The  view  of  the  James  River  and  surrounding  country,  is 
highly  picturesque.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
farm  on  James  River,  near  Ricmond,  and  which  very  seldom 
occurs.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained,  by  applica¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  toB.  B  ALLEN,  19  Plait-street,  N.  Y.,  or  to 
GODDIN  k  APPERSON,  Richmond.  Va. 

0“  Price  $6,500.  Terms  will  be  made  to  suit  a  purcha¬ 
ser,  and  the  growing  crops,  implements,  stock,  dec.,  disposed 
of  either  at  private  or  public  sale,  and  immediate  possession 
given.  Sept.  22,  1853 — mil*. 
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Grey  Chittagong  Fowls. 

C1HTTTAGONG  Fowls,  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 

)  JOSEPH  W.  WHITE,  Gov.  St. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  1 — mtf.  _ 

Seed  Wheat.. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  Seed  Wheat, 
among  which  are  the  Mediterranean,  Hutchinson’s  and 
Soule’s  White  Flint,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  H.  BARR  k  CO., 

Sept.  1 — m2t.  53  Cortlandt  St.,  New-York. 

New- York  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
ORSE  Powers,  Threshers,  Fan  Mills,  Smut  Machines, 
Grain  Drills,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob 
Crushers,  Cider  Mills,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Plows  and 
all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Dust  and 
other  fertilizers  of  live  most  superior  kinds. 

11.  L.  ALLEN. 

Aug.  18— w  mtf.  189  k  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Superior  Seed  Wheat. 

LARGE  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  improved 
Seed  Wheat,  among  which  are  the  Golden  Australian, 
China  or  Troye,  White  Flint,  Hutchinson’s  Improved,  Soule 
and  Mediterranean. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety :  also  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds  of  the  various  sorts.  . 

R  L.  ALLEN, 

Aug.  18 — wmtf.  1S9  Sc  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Foudrette ! 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  have  on  hand  a 
large  quantity  of  newly  made  and  very  superior  quality 
of  Poudretle,  which  they  will  sell  at  retail  at  their  usual 
prices,  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  quantity  over  seven  bbls.,  de¬ 
livered  free  of  charge  on  board  of  vessel.  Persons  desirous 
of  purchasing  from  2  to  500  bbls.  Poudrelte  for  this  fall’s  use, 
or  to  lay  up  for  early  spring  demand,  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  communicate  early  with  THE  LODI  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  No.  74  Cortland-st.,  New-York. 

July  2S — w3m — m3t. 
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This  standard  Agricultural  Monthly  commences  with 
the  new  year,  its  Third  Series.  It  is  published  in  the  same 
superior  style,  and  will  now  be  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
the  choicest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  articles  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  appear  in  its  pages.  The  price 
hereafter  will  be  as  follows  : 
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number  at  the.  same  rate. 
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Postmasters  and  all  friends  of  agricultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  1o  act  as  agents  for  The  Cultivator 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 
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The  Cultivator  for  1854. 


As  the  first  volume  of  the  Third  Series  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator  is  drawing  to  its  close,  we  deem  it  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  tender  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
many  complimentary  letters  we  have  received  during 
the  year,  and  to  assure  our  friends  that  we  have  not 
been  insensible  to  the  gratifying  tokens,  received  from 
so  many  sources,  that  our  efforts  to  supply  the  agricul¬ 
tural  public,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  with  a  sound 
practical  journal,  have  given  so  universal  satisfaction. 
Relying  as  we  do,  upon  the  gratuitous  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  rural  improvement,  for  support,  their  ver¬ 
dict  in  our  favor  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

As  we  are  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  volume  at  the 
same  reduced  price,  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers, 
and  especially  those  who  have  so  kindly  acted  as 
Agents,  of  the  fact  that  The  Cultivator  has,  for  the 
twenty  years  it  has  now  been  published,  never  turned 
aside  from  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  established, 
to  wit,  “to  improve  the  soil  and  the  mind,”  and  thus 
to  elevate  the  standing  and  character  of  the  American 
husbandman.  In  accomplishing  this  object,  it  has 
brought  to  its  aid,  not  only  the  developments  of  the 
laboratory,  but  the  more  sure  test  of  experience,  be¬ 
lieving,  after  all  that  chemistry  has  yet  done  for  agri¬ 
culture,  that  the  practical  results  which  have  followed 
the  application  of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
judgment  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  afford  the  most 
sure  and  certain  guide  to  those  who  are  seeking  im¬ 
provement.  While  it  has  gladly  availed  itself  of  the 
developments  of  science,  it  has  studiously  endeavored 
to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  repeat  what  has 
often  been  said  by  its  readers,  that  the  volumes  of  The 
Cultivator  are  a  more  valuable  repository  of  the  true 
principles  and  practice  of  American  husbandry  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  work.  Having  no  special 
theory  to  inculcate,  it  has  recorded  and  discussed  with 
freedom,  the  various  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
mulged,  and  sought  to  deduce  from  them  such  princi¬ 
ples  and  suggestions  as  were  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  farmer.  With  no  other  interest  to  subserve  than 
the  public  good — with  no  private  advice  or  nostrums 
to  dispose  of,  for  a  consideration — with  no  connection 
with  or  interest  in  any  other  establishment,  it  has  been 


and  will  continue  to  be  our  aim  to  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  entire  farming  community,  and  to  make 
our  paper,  in  the  best  acceptance  of  the  term,  a  truly 
National  Agricultural  Journal — one  to  whose 
pages  all  may  refer  with  profit  and  safety 

If,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the  dissemination 
of  the  true  principles  of  agriculture,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  promoting  its  improvement,  then  the 
circulation  of  The  Cultivator  ought  to  be  greatly 
extended.  It  is  now  furnished  at  a  price  so  low  as  to 
render  its  cost  no  obstacle  to  its  unlimited  extension, 
for  there  are  none  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  fifty  cents,  for  a  large  handsome  volume  of  near 
400  pages. 

It  is  for  the  readers  of  The  Cultivator  to  decide 
the  measure  of  its  influence  and  usefulness.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  advocate,  the  information  we  publish,  the 
hints  we  throw  out,  from  time  to  time,  are,  as  we  are 
often  assured,  of  great  practical  value,  and  calculated 
to  place  the  science  and  art  of  Farming  upon  a  correct 
basis,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  these 
teachings  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  farmers.  What  that  number  shall 
be  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  by  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  in  which  every  subscriber  should  feel  an  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  and  responsibility.  The  suggestions  and 
the  facts  we  present  for  your  consideration  are  equally 
important  to  the  hundreds  of  farmers  in  every  town 
who  are  not  readers  of  any  agricultural  journal,  and 
who,  consequently,  are  not  making  that  advance  which 
the  careful  perusal  of  such  a  paper  would  enable  them 
to  do.  Who  is  answerable  for  this  1  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  the  means  of  improvement  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
more  farmers  ?  Partially  their  own,  but  more  that  of 
those  who,  knowing  a  better  way,  have  not  made  the 
necessary  exertion  to  spread  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  We  can 
speak  as  well  to  one  hundred  thousand  as  to  one  ;  and 
it  is  for  our  readers — those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
farming  interest  of  our  country  at  heart,  to  say  how 
many  or  how  few  shall  partake  of  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  perusal  of  our  journal.  Knowing  as  we 
do,  the  great  number  of  farmers  who  read  no  periodical 
devoted  to  their  calling,  we  cannot  hesitate,  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  to  appeal  to  each  and  all  of  our 
readers  to  aid  us  in  the  good  wbrk  in  which  we  are  on- 
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gaged,  by  renewing  and  increasing  tbeir  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  The  Cultivator  for  1854. 

The  terms  of  The'  Cultivator  are,  for  one  copy, 
Fifty  CENTS^-eight  copies,  $3 — any  larger  number 
at  the  same  rate. 

All  those  disposed  to  act  as  Agents  for  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  will  please  to  remember, ' 

1.  That  all  subscriptions  for  eight  copies  or  more,  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  37  i  cents  each,  and  that 
the  money,  with  postage  stamps  for  any  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar,  should  accompany  the  order. 

2.  After  an  Agent  has  ordered  eight  copies,  he  can 
order  any  less  number  at  any  time  at  the  club  price. 

3.  The  papers  will  be  addressed,  when  requested,  to 
the  individual  subscribers,  and  to  as  many  different 
post-offices  as  may  be  desired. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  write  the  names 
and  address  of  each  subscriber,  distinctly,  thus : 

John  Smith,  Washington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

§2^  Specimen  Numbers  and  Prospectuses  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  desire  them. 

— - - *-&-* - 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  : 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

For  ths  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Fireside. 

The  Publisher  of  “  The  Cultivator,”  believing 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  wants  of  our  rural 
population  demanded  a  Weekly  Journal,  devoted 
especially  to  their  interests,  commenced,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1853,  the  publication  of  “  The  Country 
Gentleman,”  in  connection  with  his  monthly  journal. 
The  gratification  with  which  it  has  been  received  by 
the  public,  and  the  liberal  circulation  already  extended 
to  it,  show  that  the  general  plan  and  object  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  has  met  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  those  whose 
interests  and  improvement,  it  was  intended  to  promote. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  printed  in  quarto 
fbrm,  each  number  consisting  of  16  pages,  liberally 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  Houses  and  Farm  Build¬ 
ings,  Ornamental  Structures,  Domestic  Animals,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Ac.,  and  ma¬ 
king  two  handsome  volumes  of  416  pages  each,  per 
year.  It  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  proprietor  to 
make  it  attractive  and  elegant  in  its  typography  and 
illustrations,  as  well  as  choice  and  select  in  its  con¬ 
tents;  and  by  devoting  its  pages  to  Improvement  in 
Agriculture,  Elevation  in  Character  and  Re¬ 
finement  in  Taste,  to  render  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  indispensable  to  the  Farmer,  and  desirable  to 
every  one  who  has  a  rod  of  ground  to  cultivate,  or  a 
home  to  beautify. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  published  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  week,  at  $2.00  per  year,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance — or  $2.50  if  not  in  advance. 


{PIT*  All  Agents  for  The  Cultivator  are  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  Agents  for  The  Country  Gentleman, 
and  to  retain  a  commission,  where  four  or  more  copies 
are  ordered,  of  fifty  cents  on  each. 


Back  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator. 

I.  The  first  series  consists  of  ten  volumes,  quar¬ 
to,  *  of  which  a  few  copies  are  yet  for  sale — price, 
bound,  $10. 

II.  The  second  series  contains  nine  volumes,  oc¬ 
tavo — price,  bound,  $11.25. 

III.  The  third  series  commenced  Jan’ry,  1853 — 
consequently  the  first  volume  will  'be  completed  with 
the  present  year.  Price,  bound,  75  cents — put  up  in 
paper  covers,  50  cents. 

§21**’  Most  of  the  volumes  of  all  the  series,  can  he 
furnished  to  complete  sets. 

§2|F“  All  new  subscribers  for  1854,  would  do  well  to 
order  the  volume  for  1853,  that  they  may  have  the 
third  series  from  its  commencement. 

— - - -*  - 

The  Best  Fowls. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  the  31st  number -of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  I  notice  an  inquiry  made  by  S.  W.  J. 
in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  managing  a  small  flock 
of  hens,  and  for  the  best  plan  for  a  roost — also,  which 
are  considered  the  best  layers.  As  no  public  answer 
has  been  given,  permit  me  to  give  my  experience  as  to 
the  last  clause  of  the  query. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  I  commenced  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  the  different,  kinds  of  domestic  or  dung¬ 
hill  fowl.  I  have  had  the  following,  viz :  Dixon, 
Shanghai,  Grey  do.,  or  Brahma  Pootra,  (of  the  Cornish 
stock,)  Imperial  Chinese  (Marsh  stock,)  Burnham’s 
Cochin  China.,  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh,  and  Java 
Game.  1  have  tested  their  qualities  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  I  would  not  on  any  condition  keep  or 
raise  any  but  of  the  Imperials  (Marsh  stock,)  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  will  give. 

Soon  after  I  commenced  the  hen  business,  I  found 
any  quantity  of  foul  trade  and  deception  was  carried 
on  in  the  hen  speculation,  and  in  getting  my  stock, 
was  very  careful  to  select  myself,  rather  than  order; 
and  having  heard  much  of  the  Ma^sh  stock,  I  went  to 
West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  purchased  «of  the  Rev.  C. 
Marsh,  a  pair  of  the  above  celebrated  variety,  select¬ 
ing,  or  rather  taking  my  choice  from  his  flock,  and  I 
had  to  pay  a  price  too,  as  I  thought,  but  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  afid  surprise  the  hen  proved  to  be  a  ne  plus  ul¬ 
tra  ;  for  she  laid  in  ninety-two  days  86  eggs.  I  last 
year  raised  from  her  nine  pullets,  rather  late  ones  too, 
for  I  sold  her  early  laid  eggs  for  hatching  at  $3  per 
dozen.  These  pullets  and  the  old  hen  I  wintered. 
They  began  to  lay  early  in  December,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  that  in  our  family  of  ten 
persons,  we  have  used  all  that  we  wished,  I  have  sold 
from  them  113  dozen  of  eggs,  for  $21.59,  during  the 
past  season,  have  raised  eight  litters  of  chicks,  having 
set  under  eight  hens  111  eggs.  Some  hatched  the  en¬ 
tire  number  set  under  them,  and  some  made  failures ; 
but  after  having  a  great  number  destroyed,  I  have 
now  63  of  the  chicks,  (if  chicks  they  may  be  called,  as 
they  weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds  each,)  which  are 
the  real  simon  pure ,  and  very  beautiful.  R.  A.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Preston ,  Conn.,  Aug.  23rlS53. 
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New  Books, 


Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Ge¬ 
ology.  By  Prof.  Johnston.  With  a  complete  index 
and  American  preface,  by  Simon  Brown,  .editor  of 
New-England  Farmer.  New-York:  C.  M.  Saxton. 
This  is  a  neat  duodecimo  volume,  the  title  of  which 
well  explains  the  contents.  It  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  complete  work  than  the  Catechism  on  the  same 
subject,  published  some  years  since,  and  is  plainer  and 
more  elementary  in  its  character  than  the  Lectures 
by  the  same  author. 

Prof.  Johnston  has  been  long  known  as  standing 
among  the  first  agricultural  chemists  of  Europe,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  more  moderate,  common-sense  school, 
that  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  connecting  exper¬ 
iment  in  cultivation,  with  the  theoretical  deductions 
of  science.  Hence  our  readers,  who  may  purchase 
this  excellent  and  valuable  treatise,  may  do  so  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  be  misled  by 
chimeras,  but  that  sound  scientific  suggestions  will  be 
placed  before  them,  for  the  assistance  of  their  attempts 
at  improved  cultivation.  The  present  work  contain 
some  well-timed  suggestions  on  detecting  frauds  in  the 
sale  of  concentrated  manures,  which  are  much  needed 
at  the  present  time,  when  gross  impositions  of  this 
character  are  likely  to  become  common,  as  they  have  ' 
already  in  some  places — impositions,  which  cannot  be 
immediately  detected  except  by  chemical  analysis. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  people  of  the 
two  nations  that  modify  a  work  of  this  character.  The 
English  are  careful  and  cautious — the  Americans  are 
prompt  and  headlong;  the  English  chemists  have? 
therefore  avoided  some  of  the  blunders  into  which  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  led  by  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
who,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  of  science,  concluded 
that  the  agricultural  millennium  was  close  at  hand. 
The  reader  of  this  work  of  Prof.  Johnston  will  there¬ 
fore  occasionally  observe  the  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge  more  strenuously  urged  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  on  his  sceptical  countrymen,  than  would  be 
necessary  in  a  different  latitude  and  meridian.  This, 
however,  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  value  of  the  work, 
which  we  commend  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
rationale  of  successful  culture. 


Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  1852,  with  the  procedings 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Prepared  by 
Amasa  Walker,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  Louis  Flint  for  a 
copy  of  this  volume,  which  consists  of  about  800  well 
filled  pages,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
practical  matter.  It  is  mostly  occupied  with  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  proceedings  and  reports  of  the  county 
societies.  The  numerous  statements  of  the  successful 
competitors  for  premiums,  which  those  societies  require, 
and  which,  in  most  cases,  are  given  in  a  clear  and 
practical  manner,  together  with  the  many  well  written 
and  excellent  reports  of  committees,  constitute  the 
great  value  of  the  volume. 

There  are  also  some  excellent  essay3  and  addresses 
given  in  this  work,  and  some  marked  with  too  much 


random  assertion,  to  merit  a  place  in  a  volume  of  this 
character.  For  example,  we  are  told  on  page  581,*' 
where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  soils, 
that  “  analyses  of  mineral  substances  are  among  the 
easiest  processes  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  upon 
which  the  pupil  commences  his  earliest  manipulations.” 
We  should  suppose  this  to  be  ironical,  did  not  the  rest 
of  the  address  from  which  it  is  taken  show  otherwise — 
the  author  having  adopted  the  wild  chimera  that  only 
a  few  years  are  needed  to  bring  about  an  extraordinary 
revolution  by  means  of  chemistry,  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing. 

As  a  whole,  however,  we  have  not  met  with  any 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  agricultural  societies, 
which  contains  more  of  a  truly  valuable  and  practical 
character ;  while  the  excellence  and  accuracy  of  the 
typography  are  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  others. 
e  »  - — 

Albany  County  Fair. 

The  First  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  took  place  at 
Bethlehem  Centre,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  4,  5  and  6.  The  organization  had  from  its 
formation  been  regarded  by  many  as  an  experiment 
of  very  doubtful  success,  and  its  most  sanguine  friends 
were  not  entirely  free  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  Albany  County  would  not  be 
adequately  represented.  The  Fair  has  decided  the 
experiment  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  more  than 
realized  the  anticipations  of  all.  The  attendance  on 
both  the  public  days  was  very  large,  and  principally 
from  the  farming  towns.  The  chill  October  air  and  the 
driving  wind  kept  some  exhibitors  and  more  visitors 
away ;  still  a  large  proportion  of  the  county  and  its 
wife  and  children  gave  the  sanction  of  their  presence 
to  the  occasion. 

To  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  show,  it  would  be  necessary  to  publish  the 
entire  list  of  entries  and  award  of  premiums,  which  our 
limited  columns  will  not  permit.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  several  Departments. 

The  whole  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  Stock  De¬ 
partment  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The 
show  of  horses  was  large  and  embraced  many  very  su¬ 
perior  animals.  Aside  from  those  to  which  premiums 
were  awarded  in  their  respective  classes,  “  Young 
Norman,”  a  six  year  old  Stallion  exhibited  by  Wm. 
Hunter,  of  Watervliet  and  one  by  Mr.  M.  Olcott,  of  4dri- 
an,  Mich.,  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Among  sin¬ 
gle  horses,  a  fine  gelding,  half  English  bred,  and  well 
trained,  shown  by  Dr.  James  F.  Babcock,  of  Albany, 
and  a  Black  Hawk  mare  of  good  style  and  action,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Luther  Tucker,  attracted  much  attention. 
To  both  these  animals  discretionary  premiums  were 
awarded.  There  were  several  fine  ponies.  The  judges 
awarded  a  discretionary  prize  to  Thomas  Brown,  of 
Bethlehem,  for  a  well-built  bay  pony.  Several  spans 
of  matched  carriage  horses,  for  which  no  premiums 
were  offered,  were  shown  ;  among  these  a  span  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Lawton,  of  Albany,  and  another  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Cooley,  were  very  fine.  The  matched  horses  shown 
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by  Peter  McHarg,  of  New  Scotland,  were  among  the 
l)est  on  exhibition. 

The  show  of  Cattle  was  not  so  large  as  was  expect¬ 
ed.  For  best  lots  of  Dairy  Cows  there  was  no  compe¬ 
tition,  and  the  display  of  native  stock  generally  was 
much  less  in  point,  of  numbers  than  it  should  have 
been.  The  Farmers  will  have  an  eye  to  this  another 
year,  and  see  that  this  department  is  not  neglected. 

Sheep-and  swine  did  not  figure  largely  at  the  Fair, 
still  all  those  shown  were  superior  animals.  Those  to 
which  premiums  were  awarded  comprise  a  majority 
.of  those  on  exhibition. 

The  display  of  Poultry  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Show.  Among  the  leading  exhibitors  were  Geo. 
Anderson,  Joseph  H.  Platt,  H.  N.  Wickes,  C.  W.  God¬ 
ard,  N.  E.  Crandall,  of  Albany,  and  E.  Elmendorf,  of 
Coeymans.  In  addition  there  were  a*  large  number 
of  individuals  who  showed  single  coops  or  pairs  of  the 
different  varieties. 

In  the  department  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  there 
were  eighty-one  different  exhibitors,  and  the  display 
was  in  extent  and  variety  highly  creditable  to  the 
county.  It  was  remarked  by  many  who  attended  the 
State  Fair,  that  the  collection  of  Fruit  showed  was 
fully  equal  to  that.  Some  of  the  finest  fruit  was  from 
the  towns  remote  from  the  city.  E.  Dorr  of  Albany, 
received  the  premiums  on  Plums.  Mr.  Rainsford  of 
New-Scotland,  and  John  It.  Myers  of  Bethlehem,  were 
successful  competitors  for  premiums  on  Peaches.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  of  apples  was  very  large,  and  some 
very  superior  specimens  were  shown.  E.  Corning,  Jr., 
James  Wilson,  C.  P.  Williams  and  J.  S.  Gould  of  Al¬ 
bany,  made  a  large  display  of  Pears.  C.  P.  Williams, 
Joel  Rathbone,  A.  Dorr  and  J.  S.  Goold,  made  a  splen¬ 
did  show  of  grapes.  We  have  not  space  to  notice  the 
large  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  vegetable  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  show  was  far  in  advance  of  those  usually 
made  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

L.  Menand,  of  Albany,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
Green  House  Plants  and  Flowers,  and  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  public  spirit  which  he  uniformly 
manifests  on  occasions  of  this  sort. 

The  display  .in  the  Ladies’  and  Miscellaneous  De¬ 
partments  embraced  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  show  of  fancy  needle-work  and  embroid¬ 
ery  gave  evidence  of  skill  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies.  The  show  of  daguerreotypes  by  Churchill,  Mc¬ 
Bride.,  Schoonmaker,  >and  Thompson  and  Greene,  was 
very  extensive.  Taylor  &  Waterman  and  Van  Gaas- 
beck  &  Co.  exhibited  beautiful  specimens  of  carpets, 
rugs,  &c.  A.  Marcus  and  J.  B.  Hoffman  &  Co.  exhib¬ 
ited  specimens  of  cigars,  tobacco  and  snuff.  John  S. 
Robbins  showed  a  fine  assortment  of  hats,  caps  and  furs. 
W.  Richardson  displayed  window  shades  and  paper- 
hangings  in  great  variety.  In  the  Ladies’,  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  and  Miscellaneous  Departments  there  were  one 
hundred  and  ten  exhibitors.  The  large  tent  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Society  was  well  filled  with  superior 
articles,  and  the  general  impression  left  upon  the  minds 
of  visitors  was  very  favorable. 


Emery  &  Co.  made  a  large  exhibition  of  Farm  Im¬ 
plements.  Crownse  and  Siver  and  0.  De  Groff,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  showed  very  superior  Farm  Wagons,  to  which 
premiums  were  awarded.  Deering  and  Dederick  ex¬ 
hibited  their  Horizontal  nay  Press.  The  new  Seed 
Drill  and  Corn  Planter  of  Bebee  and  Wormer  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Two  carriages  were  exhibited 
by  Guardinier  and  Selkirk,  Albany,  of  superior  work¬ 
manship. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  Prof.  Amos  Dean, 
of  Albany,  delivered  the  annual  address.  Owing  to 
the  wind,  which  made  it  impossible  to  raise  a  tent,  it 
was  pronounced  in  the  open  air.  It  was  listened  to 
with  attention  by  a  large  audience,  who  were  instruct¬ 
ed  by  his  timely  suggestions,  and  amused  by  the  pleas¬ 
antries  with  which  his  extempore  remarks  were  inter¬ 
spersed. 

Directly  after  the  address,  followed  the  exhibition  of 
Horsemanship  by  Young  Ladies.  This  display  attract¬ 
ed  a  large  crowd  from  the  city,  and  passed  off  to  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction.  No  one  seemed  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  thing,  and  all  conceded  that  it  was  an 
attractive  feature,  which  other  counties  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  As  certainly  as  horseback  riding  is  a 
healthful  exercise,  and  that  to  sit  and  manage  a  horse 
well  is  an  accomplishment  for  a  lady  to  be  proud  of,  so 
certainly  is  it  desirable  to  encourage  a  generous  rivalry 
in  equestrianship.  Five  young  ladies  entered  the  ring, 
to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

1st  Prize,  Miss  C.  M.  Springsteed,  Albany,  Silver 
Pitcher. 

2d  Prize,  Miss  Leah  M.  Ib  eland,  Watervliet,  Sil¬ 
ver  Goblet. 

3d  Prize,  Miss  Sarah  Osborn,  Watervliet,  Silver 
Cup. 

4th  Prize,  Miss  Helen  Lawton,  Coeymans,  Silver 
Spoons. 

5th  Prize  to  Miss  Phoebe  Beardsley,  Albany, 
Pair  of  Silver  Butter  Knives. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Society,  for  members  and 
single  tickets  during  the  Fair,  was  over  $900.  The 
whole  amount  of  premiums  offered  were  not  awarded, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  will 
meet  its  liabilities. 

Re-seeding  to  Grass. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  have  been  disappointed  in  our 
newly  stocked  fields,  from  the  unparalleled  drouth  in 
this  section.  Would  it  be  best  to  sow  grass  seed  this 
fall,  and  harrow  it  in  ?  or  go  through  another  course  of 
cropping  and  manuring  7  D.  R.  S.  Malone ,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  immediate  and  suc¬ 
cessful  re-seeding  of  the  ground  in  which  the  grass-seed 
failed  by  the  past  season’s  drouth.  We  have'been  quite 
successful  with  the  practice  of  sowing  the  seed,  without 
any  other  crop,  early  in  spring,  and  brushing  it  in.  It 
commences  growing  immediately,  and  if  plenty  is  sown, 
affords  most  abundant  pasture  for  cattle  for  the  last  half 
of  the  same  year.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  a 
field  affording  to  otir  milch  cows  the  most  productive 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,,  by  far,  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  was  seeded  in  this  way,  last 
spring,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  of  mixed  timothy 
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and  clover  to  the  acre.  This  abundant  supply  of  seed, 
gives,  we  think,  about  twice  as  heavy  a  crop  as  that 
afforded  by  the  usual  quantity.  If  the  land  could  be 
plowed  late  in  fall,  it  would  probably  fit  it  well  for  the 
early  sowing  of  the  grass  seed. 

Farming  in  Windham  County,  Ct. 

Ms.  Tucker — I  observed  in  one  of  the  late  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Cultivator  a  notice  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Windham  Co.  <Ct.)  Ag.  Society  the  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  Society  has  been  as  good  as  dead  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  past,  but  has  lately  revived  through  the 
exertions  of  sopie  of  the  more  enterprising  farmers  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  vicinity. 

Perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  its  condition  as  a  farming 
district,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Windham  County  embraces  within  its  limits  a  great 
variety  of  soil,  and  exhibits  among  its  occupants  every 
degree  of  thrift  from  the  skillful  management  of  our 
best  farmers  to  those  slip  shod  operators  which  scarce 
deserve  the  name  of  husbandry. 

As  a  general  thing  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
much  the  poorest.  The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  the 
soil  of  a  yellowish  cast,  very  thin  and  full  of  stones. 
These  characteristics  find  their  culminating  points  in 
the  towns  of  Willington,  Westford,  and  Union.  Here 
may  be  found  lands  as  near  barren  as  one  could  desire, 
and  which  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  even  Prof.  Mapes 
to  find  means  to  renovate.  In  addition  to  this  discour¬ 
aging  fact,  want  of  neatness  seems  to  be  a  prevailing 
fault.  Stone  walls  are  dilapidated  or  overgrown  with 
bushes.  Door-yards  are  neglected.  Buildings  are  put 
up  in  bad  taste  ;  the  barns  especially,  frequently  look¬ 
ing  more  as  if  they  came  together  by  accident  than 
according  to  any  plan,  while  the  barnyards  are  often 
as  extensive  as  the  farm.  Pig  styes  are  built  by  the 
side  Gf  the  road,  and  their  proper  occupants  are  gene- . 
rally  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  highway.  One  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  either  that  farming  is  a  secondary 
business,  or  that  the  farmer  has  become  discouraged 
and  retreated  to  his  domicil,  while  his  natural  enemies 
are  advancing  upon  him  with  rapid  strides  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  Grass  is  the 
principal  crop,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  most  would  be  made  of  it,  but  instead  of  this  I 
know  of  some  farmers  who  suffer  autumn  to  make  its 
appearance  before  their  first  crop  of  hay  is  cut  As  a 
natural  consequence  the  cattle  are  small,  making  but  a 
slow  growth,  because  on  such  -kind  of  feed  they  lose 
nearly  as  much  in  the  winter  as  they  gain  in  the  sum- 
met.  I  would  not  impeach  the  industry  or  ability  of 
the  good  people  of  this  section,  but  if  I  wished  in  a 
single  term  to  describe  their  general  style  of  farming  I 
know  of  none  that  would  apply  so  well  as  the  word 
slack. 

This  is  rather  a  dark  picture  it  is  true,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  general  cha¬ 
racteristics.  There  are  single  farms  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  fertility,  ind  some  are  made  such  by  the 
hand  of  patient  persevering  laborers.  There  are  some 


signs  of  improvement  too  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
farming  operations.  Occasionally  you  may  see  the  in¬ 
dependent  horse-rake  bounding  over  rocks  and  bogs, 
doing  the  work  of  five  or  six  men,  and  doing  it  like  a 
man.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  man  who  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  cut  up  his  com  at  the 
roots  and  so  save  all  his  fodder,  than  to  top  it  and  save 
only  half.  And  there  are  those, who  prefer  keeping 
their  stock  yarded  and  saving  their  manure,  to  having 
it  wasted  away  by  the  streams,  and  so  enrich  the  lands 
of  others  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 

I  think  the  greatest  promise  of  improvement  is  in 
the  use  of  guano.  Though  but  just  beginning  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  it  has  already  effected  some  very  favorable 
results.  The  most  common  way  of  applying  it  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  is  in  raising  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  To  this  it  seems  well  adapted,  and  its  effects 
are  generally  very  marked.  I  have  seen,  this  season, 
buckwheat  standing  waist  high  on  a  gravelly  knoll 
which  for  a  long  time  has  not  been  thought  worth  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  this  solely  by  the  application  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

I  was  told  of  another  instance  in  which  it  was  appli¬ 
ed  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  yield  was  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  whil6  on  land  adjoining  this  and  precisely 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  treatment,  except  the 
guano,  the  crop  was  barely  worth  harvesting.  Still 
another  instance  was  related  to  me  of  its  successful  use 
on  a  very"  unproductive  lot  of  land  containing  about 
seven  acres.  I  think  the  owner  told  me  that  twenty 
acres  of  such  land  would  not  pasture  a  cow.  It  was 
plowed  and  sowed  with  buckwheat  and  guano.  The 
yield  was  a  fair  one.  The  next  year  it  was  again 
dressed  with  about  50  lbs.  and  planted  with  potatoes. 
The  produce  this  year  was  400  bushels  potatoes,  and  not 
far  from  80  of  buckwheat,  which  was  self  sown  and 
grew  with  the  potatoes,  being  carefully  saved  at  the 
time  the  potatoes  were  dug.  The  last  spring  it  was 
sowed  with  oats  and  grass  seed.  The  crop  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  fine  crop  of  grass  the  next  year.  Considering  that 
guano  was  the  only  manure  used,  and  that  the  land 
was  almost  worthless  at  first,  this  may  be  called  a  very 
good  operation.  I  am  not  sure  whether  guano  was 
used  with  the  oats.  One  farmer  has  become  so  well 
satisfied  of  its  value  for  his  land  that  he  ordered  a  ton 
the  last  spring,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  used 
himself. 

Such  facts  as  these  show  that  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  at  work  even  here,  and  that  nothing  is  needed 
but  a  few  more  farmers  of  the  right  stamp,  and  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  one  or  more  well  organized  and  efficient 
Ag.  Societies,  to  turn  many  of  these  wilderness  places 
into  fruitful  fields. 

I  have  been  speaking,  it  will  be  recollected,  of  that 
part  of  the  county  the  least  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There  are  other  portions  of  it  which  in  point 
of  natural  fertility  or  skillful  management  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  part  of  the  State.  Such  are 
the  towns  of  Brooklyn,  Pomfret  and  South  Woodstock. 
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Having  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Hon.  William  Lyon  who  owns  a  farm  in  the  latter 
place  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  I  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  admirable  system  maintained 
on  his  establishment,  and  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  all  his  improvements  are  made. 

When  Mr.  Lyon  took  possession  of  his  farmr  a  young 
man,  it  was  heavily  encumbered  with  mortgages. 
These  under  his  skillful  management  have  not  only 
been  paid  off,  but  a  family  has  been' educated,  large 
and  expensive  barns  and  out  buildings  have  been  built, 
and  his  farm  and  stock  meantime  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  improvement.  He  ascribes  his  success  to  a 
few  general  principles  which  he  early  adopted  and  has 
steadily  adhered  to.  These  are  deep  and  thorough 
cultivation,  a  free  use  of  plaster,  and  the  raising  of  his 
own  stock.  He  informed  me  that  his  whole  farm,  with 
the  exception  of  an  acre  or  two,  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  with  the  plow,  a  thing  quite  too  uncommon  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  but  which  required  in  his  case 
no  little  patience  and  perseverance  to  accomplish,  as  he 
made  it  a  point  to  dig  or  blast  out  most  of  the  rocks, 
and  lay  them  into  walls.  He  began  the  improvement 
of  his  stock  with  a  cross  of  what  he  called  the  Holder- 
ness  with  the  native;  sincfc  which  time  he  ha^earefully 
bred  from  his  best  animals,  ‘and  occasionally  crossed 
with  valuable  ones  of  the  improved  breeds  until  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  herd  which  left  little  to  be  desired,  either  for 
dairying  purposes  or  for  the  stall. 

The  farm  is  at  present  managed  by  his  gentlemanly 
and  enterprising  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Sumner,  Esq. 
He  is  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  the 
Improved  Short  horns,  and  the  raising  of  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  apples.  Of  the  latter  he  has  a  fine  orchard  of 
choice  varieties,  planted  with  his  own  hands,  which  is 
just  beginning  to  bear. 

His  stock  of  full  blood  short  horns,  is  not  large,  but 
includes  some  superior  animals,  and  his  grades  do  him 
much  credit  as  a  breeder  of  stock.  I  should  not  omit 
to  mention  in  this  connection  his  Suffolk  swine  and 
South  Down  sheep,  both  fine  of  their  kind,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  latter  are  wanting  something  in  size. 

But  I  fear  this  communication  has  been  extended  to 
an  unreasonable  length.  If  so,  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
theme  must  be  my  apology.  E.  1ST.  N. 


Information  Wanted. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq.— As  a  subscriber  to  the  Cultivator 
for  some  years  past  I  would  fain  ask  a  few  questions,  a 
reply  to  which  some  one  of  your  numerous  subscribers 
or  correspondents  perhaps  will  furnish. 

Which  is  the  best  way  of  steeping  grass-seed  ?  I 
have  sowed  last  spring  both  Lucerne  and  Orchard  Grass, 
but  as  I  could  not  attend  to  it  early  in  the  season,  I  took 
the  precaution  to  sow  both  with  Buckwheat,  thinking 
that  the  shading  leaves  of  that  plant  would  prevent  the 
effects  of  drouth.  The  Lucerne  has  come  up  well,  and 
since  the  Buekwweat  has  been  removed,  is  growing 
nicely,  but  the  orchard  grass  has  come  up  very  sparing¬ 
ly,  which  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  seed  not  having 
been  steeped. 


Is  Lucerne  liable  to  be  winter  killed  ?  If  so,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  cover  with  straw  ? 

I  have  noticed  on  my  young  apple  trees  a  very 
peculiar  caterpillar,  of  which  I  would  send  you  a 
specimen,  but  for  its  perishable  nature.  It  has  a 
greenish  white  body  of  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  sanies  on  its  back  a  shield  of  a  very 
soft  brownish  velvety  texture.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  that  species  before,  and  they  are  certainly  very 
peculiar.  Can  you  furnish  any  name  to  the  beauty  ? 
[The  insect  referred  to,  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
larva  of  one  of  the  Cassidadcc.  These  larva  are  j 
broad  and  oval,  with  a  kind  of  fringe,  composed  of 
stiff  prickles,  surrounding  the  thin  edges  of  the  body, 
and  a  long  forked  tail,  which  serves  to  bold  the  ex¬ 
crement  when  voided ;  a  mass  of  which,  half  as  large 
as  the  insect,  is  often  thus  accumulated.  The  tail, 
with  its  loaded  forks,  is  turned  over  the  hack,  and  thus 
protects  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  proba¬ 
bly  also  from  its  enemies.]  v. 

Last  fall  I  obtained  from  a  seed  store  in  Hew  York,  a 
peck  of  what  was  sold  for  Golden  Australian  Wheat,  at 
the  outrageous  price  of  $4  per  bushel.  It  was  badly 
winter  killed,  and  what  survived  turned  otit  two  kinds 
of  wheat.  The  one  ripened  sooner  than  the  other 
(which  I  take  to  he  the  genuiue,)  and  rust  setting  in, 
both  had  to  be  harvested,  though  the  Australian  was 
yet  green :  consequently  it  is  badly  shrunk ;  but  I  have 
sowed  it  again  nevertheless,  intending  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  in  this  latitude. 

It  is  really  too  bad,  that  our  seedsmen  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  imposed  upon  in  this  way,  and  injure  their 
own  reputation  by  selling  an  impure  article  for  genuine, 
and  at  such  a  price.  A.  II.  Kummel.  Sharon,  H  is- 
consin,  Sept.  20,  1853. 

Clover  anb  Timothy. — Is  it  best  to  seed  down  land 
with  clover  and  timothy?  The  value  of  clover  princi¬ 
pally  resides  in  the  leaves  and  the  flowers ;  hut  that  of 
timothy  in  the  stem,  where  sugar  is  elaborated.  As  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  of  small  account,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be  be  cut  three  or  four  weeks  later,  ought  these  plants 
to  grow  together? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  timothy?  D.  T. 

Horse  Bone  Lime. — Inquiry. — Amongst  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  that  have  made  the  pages  of  the  Cultivator 
so  interesting  to  myself  for  the  last  five  years,  I  find 
none  on  the  advantages  of  horse  bone  lime  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer;  will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
tried  it,  please  give  us  the  results  of  your  experiments. 

The  hw-se  bone  stone  abounds  in  some  sections  of  the  ! 
state,  and  yoa  will  oblige  us  very  much  by  giving  an 
analysis  of  this  most  potent  lime,  and  its  adaptation  to 
agricultural  purposes.  Jos.  Hudleston.  Frankfort- 
ville ,  Herkimer  Co .,  N.  Y.y  Sept.}  1853. 

We  know  nothing  of  “horse  bone  stone.”  If  any 
of  our  readers  can  furnish  the  information  asked  for, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it. 


Hereford  Herd  Book. — D.  M.  B.  This  work  is 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  to  be  had  in  this  country. 
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Advantages  of  Drilling  Wheat. 

The  following  distinctly  detailed  experiment  in  drill¬ 
ing  wheat,  was  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  and  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  many  others. 
A  striking  proof  of  the  benefits  of  drilling,  is  shown  by 
the  rapid  introduction  of  the  drilling  machines  all  over 
the  country,  an  introduction  they  never  could  have  met 
with,  in  the  face  of  high  prices  and  saving  farmers,  had 
they  not  possessed  substantial  and  plainly  discovered 
merit. 

“  Two  years  ago  last  fall,  John  Sickman,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  of  Wayne  county,  purchased  a  wheat  Drill, 
and  resolved  to  test  it  fairly.  His  neighbors  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  project.  Some  laughed  at,  and  some 
encouraged  him.  A  committee  was  chosen;  a  given 
number  of  acres  ehained  off — one-half  the  wheat  was 
sown  broadcast,  and  the  other  half  planted  with  the 
Drill.  The  following  summer,  when  the  wheat  began 
to  put  forth  heads,  the  field  was  an  object  of  much 
speculation.  Many  said  the  broadcast  was  as  good  as 
the  drilled,  bfct  those  who  carefully  examined  the  grain, 
proved  that  the  drilled  wheat  was  growing  regularly — 
that  of  the  broadcast  irregularly.  Harvest  approached ; 
the  Conservatives  were  sanguine — hut  the  friends  of  the 
Drill  said,  “  If  you  get  into  the  field,  you  will  discover 
that  the  heads  of  the  drilled  wheat  stand  up  side  by 
side,  and  nearly  every  one  has  six  rows.  The  broadcast 
wheat  has  hut  few  stalks  equal  in  height,  and  some  have 
only  four  rows  of  grain  in  the  head.  Wait  till  harvest, 
gentlemen.55 

When  the  wheat  was  cut  and  separately  threshed  and 
measured  in  the  field,  it  was  ascertained  that  from  the 
half  which  had  been  drilled,  there  was  a  yield  of  43 
bushels  to  the  acre — from  the  half  sown  broadcast  a 
yield  of  32  bushels ,  showing  an  advantage  of  nine  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  in  favor  of  drilling. 

“  So  well  satisfied  with  this  experiment  was  Mr.  Sick-  . 
man,  that  the  following  season,  in  order  to  get  drilling 
introduced  among  his  neighboring  farmers,  he  offered  to 
purchase  a  drill  wTorth  $75  for  one  of  them,  if,  out  of 
25  acres  he  had  to  put  in  wheat,  he  would  sow  one  acre 
broadcast,  and  drill  the  residue,  and  give  him,  (Mr.  S.) 
what  grain  was  gained  over  that  sown  broadcast. 

Requisites  for  a  Good  Farm. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Jefferson  County 
Agricultural  Society,  to  award  the  premiums  on  Farms, 
made  a  most  valuable  report  at  the  late  exhibition  of 
the  Society.  They  state  that  in  viewing  the  farms  en¬ 
tered  for  premiums,  they  endeavored  to  keep  in  view 
as  standard  requisites  and  evidences  of  good  farming, 
the  following  points ; 

1.  A  good  soil,  well  tilled,  and  kept  free  of  various 
weeds,  both  on  the  fields  and  in  the  roads. 

2.  Lots  well  fenced,  and  suitable  in  number  to  the 
size  of  the  farm. 

3.  Substantial  and  convenient  barns  and  stables  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  to  comfortably  house  the  cattle  kept  on  it. 

4.  A  judiciously  arranged  dwelling,  in  neat  condi¬ 
tion,  with  a  well  and  filtering  cistern. 

5.  Convenient  buildings  to  facilitate  the  economical 
management  of  the  farm ;  among  which  may  he  enu¬ 
merated  a  wood-house,  a  wagon  and  tool-house,  a  work¬ 
shop,  a  granary  and  corn-house,  a  convenient  piggery, 
an  iceffiouse,  ash  and  smoke-house,  all  secured  against 
decay  by  being  well  raised  from  the  ground  and  neat¬ 
ly  painted  or  white-washed. 

6  Convenient  yards  attached  to  the  barns  and  sta¬ 
bles,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  wastage  of  the  liquid 
manure,  well  sheltered  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  and 
provided  with  water  for  the  cattle. 

7.  Door-yards  laid  with  grass,  and  rose  and  flowex*- 


beds,  and  shaded  by  ornamental  trees,  indicating  to 
the  passer-by  the  dwelling  of  taste,  health  and  comfort. 

8.  A  kitchen  garden  highly  cultivated,  and  contain¬ 
ing  every  species  of  vegetable  that  can  be  raised  in 
our  climate,  with  strawberry  and  aspavagus  beds. 

9.  A  fruit  garden  or  orchard,  where  choice  apples, 
cherries  and  plums  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  where 
can  he  found  neat  rows  of  raspberry,  gosseherry,  black 
berry  and  currant  hushes. 


Price  of  Wool. 

A  New -York  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal ,  under  date  of  Oct.  10,  speaks  very  discour- 
agingly  of  the  prospects  of  the  wool  market.  He  says: 

The  market  is  very  dull,  and  appears  to  he  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  more  and  more  depressed — presenting  a 
very  different  aspect  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Prices  are  already  5  to  8  cents  lower  than 
when  the  clip  was  first  brought  into  market ;  and 
where  the  decline  is  to  stop,  is  a  question  which  is  very 
anxiously  considered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  large  holders  that  it  will  continue 
to  decline  till  the  next  clip.  In  proof  of  this,  they  are 
offering  it  at  reduced  prices,  on  long  time. 

There  are  several  causes  operating  towards  such  a 
result.  Among  the  prominent  ones  is  the  very  limited 
demand.  Owing  to  the  extreme  stringency  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  prospects  of  the  money  market,  dealers  cannot 
he  induced  to  touch  it  on  speculation,  even  at  much 
lower  rates.  Manufacturers— confident  that,  if  not 
lower,  it  cannot  be  higher’ — buy  sparingly,  and  no  more 
than  is  required  for  immediate  use  ;  and  sales  of  goods 
having  dropped  off,  and  goods  accumulating,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  their  starting  at  as  good  prices  when 
they  do  sell,  confirm  them  in  the  determination  not  to 
purchase,  except  at  reduced  prices.  Another  cause, 
which  has  probably  not  been  generally  known  in  the 
country,  is  the  large  amount  of  rag-wrool  being  used 
and  constantly  increasing.  The  use  of  cotton,  which 
has  been  increasing  for  the  yast  year  or  tw'O  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  wool,  was  never  larger  than  at  this 
time ;  so  that  in  the  manufacture  of  low  grades  of 
goods,  but  little  pure  wool  is  consumed. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  there  is  a  short 
supply  of  wool,  hut  a  slight  examination  shows  this 
not  to  he  the  case.  The  amount  of  old  wool,  pulled  and 
fleeced,  now  in  the  New- York  market,  is  larger  than  it 
has  been  on  the  first  of  Ma.y  for  the  past  three  years  ta¬ 
ken  together  ;  and  besides  the  stock  of  new  in  regular 
houses,  there  is,  which  was  not  the  case  last  year,  a 
large  amount  on  consignment  in  the  grocery  and  dry- 
goods  houses. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry  it  along,  by 
moving  it  from  one  loft  to  another  to  obtain  advances, 
so  that  a  large  amount  will  be  pressed  upon  the  market 


at  no  very  distant  period.  Yours,  &c. 

We  quote  the  nominal  prices  : — 

Full  blood  Saxony  . . 53  a5S 

Full  blood  Merino . . . 50  a  52Jr 

i  to  |  do  . 47£  a  50 

\  to  i  do  . 42£  a  45 

Com.  qu.  do  . . . 37|  a  40 

Extra  Pulled . 47£  a  50 

Super,  do  . . . 45  a  46 

No.  1,  do  . 36  a  38 

Lambs’  •  •  •  •  . . .  •  •  40  a  44 


Absorbtion  of  Water  by  Soils. — Schubler  found 
that  during  a  dewy  night,  1000  lbs.  of  clean  and  per¬ 
fectly  pure  sand  did  not  absorb  a  pound ;  calcareous 
sand,  2  lbs. ;  loamy  soil,  21  lbs. ;  clay  loam,  25  lbs. ; 
such  as  were  rich  in  vegetable  mold,  still  more ;  while 
peat  absorbed  more  than  either.  Davy  found  the  same 
quantity  of  very  fertile  and  perfectly  dry  soil,  gained 
18  lbs.  in  an  hour;  a  good  sandy  soil,  11  lbs. ;  a  coarse, 
inferior  sand,  8  lbs. ;  a  sterile  gravel,  3  lbs. 
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For  notices  of  this  machine,  see  former  numbers  of  the  Cultivator.  We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright 
of  Chicago,  the  joint  proprietor  of  the  patent,  that  it  has  been  used  quite  extensively  the  present  season,  with 
entire  success. 


Manuring  Land. 

It  is  a  matter  highly  interesting  to  every  farmer,  and 
one  that  should  be  closely  investigated,  whether  the 
high  manuring  of  land,  especially  for  Indian  corn,  re¬ 
commended  by  some  agricultural  writers,  and  advoca¬ 
ted  by  those  who  address  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  which  is  also  the  invariable  guide  in 
awarding  premiums,  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by 
farmers,  or  one  that  will,  to  the  greatest  degree,  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  farm.  A  judicious  system  of 
manuring  is  necessary  to  ensure  remunerative  crops. 
The  practical  farmer  should  take  into  view  his  whole 
farm,  and  look  to  the  general  good  of  all  his  acres,  ra¬ 
ther  than  have  an  eye  to  one  oxj  two,  to  raise  a  great 
crop  M  to  tell  of,”  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the 
farm. 

•  Mr.  Clift,  in  his  address  before  .the  Windham  Coun- 
ty  Agricultural  Society,  (Ct.)  some  extracts  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Cultivator,  August  No.,  says,  “  The 
average  produce  of  com,  per  acre,  in  the  state  is  not 
over  forty  bushels.  The  experiments  of  educated  farm¬ 
ers  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  New-England  states, 
have  demonstrated  that  a  hundred  bushels  or  more  can 
just  as  well  be  grown  upon  the  same  acre.”  We  will 
admit  that  this  increase  may  be  attained  ;  and  yet  the 
question  in  point  is,  is  it  best  for  the  occupant  or  the 
farm  1  The  same  Cultivator  gives  extracts  from  reports 
of  the  N c w-IIampshire  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

“The  crop  of  James  A.  Cook,  of  Cornish,  yielded 
96  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  manured  first  with  50  cart 
loads  of  manure  per  acre,  plowed  six  inches  deep,  then 
50  loads  of  compost,  plowed  three  inches  deep,  and  20 
loads  of  hog  manure  and  compost  in  the  drill.”  Here 
we  have  120  loads  of  manure  to  raise  96  bushels  of 


Probably  Mr.  Cook  had  vast  resources  to  obtain  ma¬ 
nure,  and  did  not  neglect  other  fields  that  were  calling 
loudly  for  warmth  and  nourishment.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  those  who  occupy  the  small  farms  on  the  hill  tops 
and  in  the  valleys  of  New-England.  They  may  exert 
all  this  energy  and  exhaust  all  their  resources,  and  still 
the  manure  heap  is  small  indeed,  far  too  small  to  en¬ 
rich  the  impoverished  fields,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
found  on  almost  eveiy  farm. 

To  illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  we  will  take  two 
of  these  small  farms  of  100  acres  each,  33  of  which  on 
each  is  at  times  under  the  plow.  Each  occupant  can 
make  but  100  loads  of  manure  yearly  more  than  is 
wanted  for  the  garden  and  kindred  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  each  has  100  loads  to  apply  to  his  corn 
crop.  Mr.  A.  goes  in  for  a  great  crop  per  acre,  and  of 
course  puts  all  his  manure  on  that  acre  ;  he  planks  in 
drills  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  yield,  consequent¬ 
ly  in  no  small  degree  augments  the  amount  of  labor  in 
planting  and  tending  the  erop.  lie  harvests  his  100 
bushels  of  corn.  The  next  spring  (as  the  usual  rotation 
in  many  parts  of  New-England  is  corn,  then  oats,  and 
seed  down  ivith  clover  and  timothy,)  he  sows  his  one 
acre  to  oats;  they  grow  luxuriantly,  promise  fair,  but 
an  over  stimulous  induces  so  rapid  growth  that  they 
fall,  blast,  and  yield  but  an  indifferent  crop,  say  sixty 
bushels.  % 

Next  year  comes  his  grass — a  great  growth,  coarse, 
injured  by  lying  on  the  ground,  a  yield  of  perhaps  five 
tons  per  acre.  A.  pursues  this  plan,  takes  up  and  ma¬ 
nures  in  this  manner  one  acre  each  year,  and  will  be 
thirty-three  yearn  before  he  gets  round  to  his  first  field. 

B.  takes  a  course  somewhat  different,  but  follows  the 
same  rotation.  He  applies  his  100  loads  to  three  acres, 
plants  in  hills,  and  cultivates  well.  The  hand  labor 
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for  the  three  acres  being  about  one- third  more  than 
A.’s  one  acre,  plowing  and  harrowing  two-thirds,  draw¬ 
ing  manure  about  equal.  B.  harvests  50  bushels  per 
acre,  making  150  bushels.  He  gets  a  good  crop  of  oats, 
not  so  large  as  to  fall- and  spoil,  say  a  yield  of  40  bush¬ 
els  per  aere,  making  120  bushels.  He  obtains  two  and 
one-half  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  of  good  Quality,  making 
seven  and  one-half  tons.  B.  gets  round  and  takes  up 
his  33  acres  once  in  ten  year. 

Now,  at  is  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  judge  whether 
Mr.  A.’s  or  B.’s  system  is  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.  We  find  that  on  many  farms, 
fields  want  taking  up  and  manuring  as  often  as  once  in 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  crop. 
I  believe  in  manuring  well,  and  cultivating  well.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  me  that  30  to  33  loads  (ox  cart,  35 
bushes)  of  manure  per  acre,  with  good  culture,  will 
produce  a  yield  of  50  to  60  bushels  of  corn,  even  on  the 
hill  tops  of  Connecticut.  I  think  there  is  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  Ct.,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  increase  I  doubt  not.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  farmer  that  occupies  the  cold, 
rocky  lands,  far  back  in  the  country,  away  from  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  advantage  of  obtaining  manure  from  large 
towns  or  cities,  who  has  increased  his  average  yield  of 
com  per  acre  from  30  to  50  bushels,  is  as  much  entitled 
to  commendation  or  premium  as  the  one  that  occupies 
the  rich  alluvial  soil,  for  which  nature  has  done  all 
things,  and  who  has  in  addition  the  advantage  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  cities  the  means  of  enriching  his  land,  and 
produces  his  80  or  100  bushels.  Samuel  F.  West. 
Columbia Conn .,  Sept.  1,  1853. 

High  Culture  and  Good  Management. 

The  farm  of  Sir  John  Conroy,  near  Reading,  Eng¬ 
land,  comprises  270  acres,  all  an  one  huge  field,  the  only 
fence  being  the  one  that  separates  it  from  its  neighbors. 
All  the  intervening  hedges  were  removed  by  the  present 
owner,  when  he  came  into  possession,  seven  years  ago, 
and  the  land  was  drained  four  feet  deep,  at  distances 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  which  we  should  call 
very  thorough  work.  It  was  then  trenehed  with  the 
spade  to  a  depth  of  twenty-two  inches.  The  whole  cost 
of  these  improvements  amounted  to  £3,000,  or  nearly 
$15,000 — something  over  $50  an  aere.  In  this  country 
subsoil  and  trench  plows  would  much  cheapen  the 
trenching.  Most  of  the  subsoil  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  hard-pan  gravel.  As  a  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  draining,  drains  from  some  forty  acres  of  the  driest 
of  the  farm,  lead  out  at  a  low  place  where  water  is" seed 
running  at  the  driest  part  of  the  year. 

Prominent  among  the  farm  machinery,  is  a  beautiful 
steam  engine  of  ten  horse  power,  which  drives  a  very 
complete  threshing  machine,  with  two  fanning  mills 
attached,  barley  pummeler,  &e.  It  also  drives  an  oil 
cake  crusher,  turnep  cutter,  grain  bruiser,  and  every¬ 
thing  required  in  preparing  food  for  srock.  A  passage 
in  the  building  leads  directly  from  the  preparing  room 
to  the  horses’  heads  for  feeding  them.  Their  food  con¬ 
sists,  for  each  for  24  hours,  of  eight  pounds  of  cut  hay 
and  ten  pounds  of  cut  straw,  five  pounds  of  oats,  and 


one  pound  of  bean  meal,  moistened  with  one  pound  of 
bruised  linseed,  steeped  forty-eight  hours  in  fifteen  pints 
of  cold  water.  The  oxen  are  fed  on  similar  food,  but 
less  stimulating,  the  oats  being  replaced  with  plenty  of 
turneps,  and  with  a  portion  of  oil  cake.  Large  herds  of 
oxen,  sheep  and  swine  are  purchased'and  fattened  every 
year,  the  stables  and  buildings  being  supplied  in  every 
part  by  means  of  pipes  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
Nothing  but  one  horse  carts  are  used  on  the  farm.  The 
wheat  yields  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  bushels  per 
aere.  The  grain  staeks  are  to  be  built  on  trucks  on  a 
railway,  so  as  to  be  run  up  to  the  thrashing  machine  as 
fast  as  wanted,  a  practice  already  adopted  on  some  of 
the  best  English  farms. 

Timber  for  Posts. 

The  best  timber  for  posts,  in  the  order  of  durability, 
is  red  cedar,  yellow  locust,  arbor  vitas,  (or  white  cedar 
of  some  places,)  white  oak  and  chestnut.  Charring 
posts  of  the  more  perishable  sorts  to  render  them  du¬ 
rable,  is  of  little  use  ;  for  the  charred  portions  are  made 
brittle,  and  the  only  part  of  the  post  possessing  strength, 
is  the  interior,  whieh  is  as  liable  to  the  changes  of 
dryness  and  moisture  as  ever,  through  the  porosity  of 
the  charcoal.  Salting  posts — by  boring  a  hole  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  plugging 
in  salt,  is  far  more  effectual.  Cases  are  known  in  this 
country,  of  red  cedar  posts  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
perfectly  sound.  — o — 

Cutting  and  Steaming  Fodder. 

I  would  ask  for  information  from  you,  or  some  of 
your  correspondents,  as  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
cutting  and  steaming  hay,  and  other  coarse  fodder  for 
cattle.  J  keep  a  dairy  of  forty  cows,  and  would  like 
to  winter  them  with  cut  and  steamed  feed,  if  it  would 
pay  labor  and  other  expenses.  I  would  also  be  obliged 
if  you  would  give  in  the  Cultivator  as  soon  as  conve¬ 
nient,  the  best  kind  of  steam  apparatus  in  use.  I 
would  like  to  fix  my  steaming  apparatus  some  four 
rods  from  my  barn,  and  carry  the  steam  pipe  in  a  box 
under  ground  to  my  barn,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
having  the  steam  condense.  W.  A.  Mayborne.  May- 
ville ,  Chautauque  co.,  August ,  1853. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  saving 
effected  by  the  use  of  chopped  hay  and  straw,  but  few 
of  them  have  been  conducted  with  much  accuracy. 
The  general  belief  of  those  who  have  given  the  prac¬ 
tice  a  thorough  trial,  is  that  a  saving  of  about  one 
third  of  the  amount  used  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
straw  cutter,  partly  by  assisting  mastication,  and  con¬ 
sequently  effecting  a  more  thorough  digestion,  and 
partly  by  admitting  the  mixture  with  hay  of  chopped 
straw,  a  cheaper  article.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
accurate  experiments  have  ever  been  performed  in  this 
country,  on  the  specific  benefits  of  steaming  fodder.  A 
few  who  have  tried  it,  have  been  favorably  impressed 
with  its  advantages.  We  are  unable  to  furnish  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  best  steaming  apparatus.  Will  some 
of  our  correspondents  who  have  had  experience,  do  us 
the  favor  to  furnish  one  ?  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  conveying  the  steam  to  some  distance,  and  probably 
the  best  way  would  be  to  use  a  bright  metallic  pipe, 
(as  sheet  tin,)  enclosed  in  a  board  box,  and  surrounded 
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with  chaff,  saw-dust,  or  other  non-conductor  of  heat. 
We  have  known  of  a  farmer  who  cooked  his  chop¬ 
ped  food  in  a  small  way,  by  placing  it  in  an  ob¬ 
long  wooden  box,  then  pouring  on  a  portion  of  boiling 
water,  and  immediately  covering  it  with  a  tight  lid. 
When  cold,  the  food  was  found  to  be  cooked  by  the 
steam  from  the  hot  water ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  process  could  be  much  better  effected  if  the  steam¬ 
ing  were  longer  continued  by  means  of  successive  sup¬ 
plies  from  a  boiler.  — <$» — 

Letters  on  British  Agriculture. 

[As  we  cannot  publish  in  the  Cultivator,  the  whole 
of  the  series  of  letters  on  British  Agriculture,  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  weekly  paper,  the  Country  Gentleman, 
we  shall  give  such  extracts  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
selecting  such  parts  as  seem  to  contain  suggestions  of 
the  most  importance  to  American  farmers.] 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LARGE  FIELDS. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. —Among  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  results  of  British  agriculture,  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  lots  0:r  fields  into  which  farms 
are  divided.  You  are  aware  that  the  hawthorn  hedge 
is  almost  the  only  fence  in  England.  This  is  true  also 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rocky  portions,  where  stone  walls  are  adopted.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  hedges  are,  on  an  average,  at 
least  ten  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  best  English  farmers 
have  told  me,  that  when  we  consider  how  far  the  roots 
are  known  to  sap  the  ground,  12  feet  are  little  enough 
to  allow.  Others  say  that  if  you  allow  a  rod,  it  is 
little,  if  any,  over  the  truth.  The  old  practice  was  to 
divide  farms  by  these  hedges  into  many  small'lots,  often 
not  more  than  two  or  three  acres,  and  from  that  to- eight 
or  ten.  I  see  that  in  those  parts,  where  a  reform  has 
not  yet  commenced,  those  lots  are  generally  very  near¬ 
ly  square,  and  consequently  are  inconvenient  to  plow, 
especially  with  from  two  to  four  horses,  one  before  the 
the  other,  as  the  English  practice  is.  Four  acres  in  a 
hundred  have  been  lost  by  thus  cutting  land  into  too 
small  lots,  and  making  the  hedges  too  numerous.  In 
large  portions  of  the  country  a  reform  has  commenced. 
The  superabundant  hedges  are  fast  disappearing. 

But  nowhere  is  the  improvement,  in  this  matter  of 
ousting  the  hedges,  thinning  off  the  vermin  that  took 
shelter  in  them,  and  letting  in  the  sun  upon  the  crops 
morning  and  evening,  so  manifest  as  in  the  south  of 
of  Scotland.  Hence,  instead  of  little  square  fields,  se¬ 
parated  by  wide  hedges,  occupying  one  twenty-fifth  of 
the  land,  and  shading  twice  as  much  more,  you  see  ob¬ 
long  fields  of  from  ten  to  one  or  two  hundred  acres. 
The  lands  in  the  Lothian  counties,  which  have  been 
thus  cleared  of  hedges  and  distributed  into  long  instead 
of  square  enclosures,  are  now  renting  the  highest  of  any 
in  the  British  empire — as  high  in  some  cases  as  £6 
(nearly  $30)  an  acre.  *  When  this  process  shall  have 
been  carried  through,  the  country  may  appear  less 
picturesque  in  the  eyes  of  some  tourists ;  but  to  the 
sound  economist,  it  will  appear  more  beautiful ;  and 
certainly  it  will  be  far  more  productive.  American 
farmers  have  not  to  contend  with  old  hedges.  To  the 


game  and  vermin  sheltered  by  such  hedges,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  strangers.  But  I  would  inquire 
whether,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  land  into  too  small  enclosures  2  Is  it  not 
easier  to  cultivate  ten  acres  in  one  field,  than  in  three  or 
four  3  and  will  it  not  produce  more  2  If  so,  the  profit 
of  cultivation  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  fields  are 
of  considerable  size.  There  is  another  objection  to 
mincing  land  into  mere  bits — it  requires  too  much 
fence  ;  the  farmer  cannot  keep  so  many  lines  of  fence 
in  repair,  and  a  consequence  is,  that  his  cattle  get  un¬ 
ruly  and  his  neighbors  become  impatient  with  him. 
There  is  a  question  connected,  with  this  subject,  which 
I  will  not  here  discuss,  but  which  deserves  attention. 
It  is,  whether,  in  certain  portions  of  our  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  grain-growing  districts,  where  fencing  mate¬ 
rial  is  scarce,  all  fences  might  not  be  dispensed  with  2 
I  know  that  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  plan ;  but, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  strong  arguments  in  its 
favor. 

TREES.  ON  FARMS. 

Another  point  of  some  importance,  as  connected  with 
British  farming,  is  that  of  scattering  trees  in  the 
hedges  and  open  fields.  On  lands  devoted  exclusively 
to  pasturing,  such  are  needed  for  their  shade ;  and, 
scattered  generally  over  a  country,  they  add  much  to 
its  beauty  and  picturesqueness.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  this  country,  where,  owing  to  a  damp  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  falling  leaves  soon  decay  and  mingle  with 
the  soil,  instead  of  becoming  dry  and  littering  the  land 
and  highways,  as  with  us.  Englishmen  are  justly  proud 
of  their  old,  spreading  trees.  Landlords  often  enter 
it  in  their  leases,  that  no  tree  shall  be  cut  down. 
Still,  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  farming 
is  besty.  the  trees  are  going.  You  now  see  but  few  trees 
in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  low-lands  of  Scotland,  for  in¬ 
stance;  and  very  few  in  the  fields  of  such  farmers  as 
Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Mechi.  These  men  do  not  sacrifice 
their  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  They  cultivate 
trees  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  the  last  men,  I 
suppose,  who  would  leave  a  country  naked  and  bald  ; 
but  trees  have  no  longer  a  place  among  their  wheat  and 
barley. 

In  our  land  of  scorching  summers,  let  there  be  trees. 
It  would  be  barbarous  to  root  them  out  from  our  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  where  they  are  injurious,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  securing  their  growth  in  other  places,  where 
they  are  not  only  harmless,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye,  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  and  often  more  profitable  than,  any¬ 
thing  else  thesoil  will  grow.  Let  them  stud  our  pasture 
lands,  as  gems  of  beauty  and  of  comfort.  Our  cattle 
need  the  means  of  coolness  in  summer,  and  warmth  in 
winter.  Only  by  attending  to  this  matter,  shall  we  ever 
approach  that  excellence  in  this  department,  which  our 
British  brethren  have  attained.  More  depends  upon 
cherishing  the  breeds  we  have,  than  upon  importing 
new.  Let  trees  line  our  highways.  Their  roots  and 
tops  will  be  a  little  injurious  to  the  bordering  lands, 
but  not  much ;  the  weary  traveler  and  his  beast  will 
rest  under  their  shade  ;  our  /children  will  delight  the 
palate  from  their  produce;  and  our  grand-children 
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build  their  houses  with  the  timber  they  grow.  If  our 
road-sides  were  adorned  with  a  tree  once  in  five  rods, 
the  rows  alternating  with  each  other,  as  far  as  conve¬ 
nient,  the  roads,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there 
a  wet  place,  which  might  be  intermitted  if  thought  de¬ 
sirable,  would  not  be  a  whit  worse,  and  in  many  soils 
would  be  far  better.  If  one-fourth  of  these  trees  were 
rock  maples,  they  would  furnish  sugar  for  the  popula¬ 
tion,  whenever  it  should  be  cheaper  to  manufacture 
than  to  buy  ;  and  no  one  knows  what  future  times  will 
be.  Rural  dwellings  should  be  adorned  by  shade  trees. 
An  American  farm-house,  under  a  sun  shining  intense¬ 
ly  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  whole  days  in  a  year, 
is  a  vei;y  different  thing  from  an  English  country  resi¬ 
dence,  where  the  sun  scarcely  shines  as  many  hours, 
and  that  mainly  morning  and  evening.  Yet  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  takes  care  to  provide  his  residence  with  trees  ; 
the  breezes  that  outer  his  windows  come  purified  by  a 
pre\  ious  passage  through  dense  foliage ;  while  too  often 
the  American  neglects  to  surround  himself  with  these 
conservators  of  health  and  comfort ;  so  that  he  and  his 
family  breathe  air,  not  only  scorching  hot,  but  often 
surcharged  with  carbon  and  ammonia.  An  American 
farm-house,  without  trees  at  a  little  distance,  (not  so 
near  as  to  produce  injurious  dampness,)  is  out  of  all 
taste,  is  unfavorable  to  health  and  comfort,  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  great  law  of  adaptation  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  situation  and  climate. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  PURPOSES  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  BEST  SUITED. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — An  important  means  by  which 
the  results  of  British  agriculture  are  obtained,  is  the 
wise  appropriation  -of  lands  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  best  suited. 

It  would  save  something  In  transportation  and  much 
time  in  traffic,  if  each  farmer  eould  produce  bread- 
stuffs,  horse-feed,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
enough  for  home  consumption,  and  then  sell  the  surplus. 
This  would  be  the  best  way,  provided  that  all  lands 
were  equally  well  adapted  to  all  purposes.  It  requires 
sound  discretion  to  determine  when  this  rule  shall  be 
departed  from.  The  wants  of  the  family  and  the 
adaptations  of  the  land  are  to  be  studied  conjointly. 

English  farmers  seek  a  better  reason  for  raising  a 
particular  crop  or  series  of  crops,  than  that  their  fa¬ 
thers  did.  They  require  a  better  reason  than  that  their 
families  will  need  the  produce.  As  their  country  is 
small,  and  the  means  of  transportation  ample,  they 
find  it  better  to  exchange  produce  with  each  other, 
than  to  appropriate  lands  disadvantageously.  What 
kind  of  husbandry — what  crops  and  in  what  rotation, 
is  best  adapted  to  different  soils,  is  a  matter  which  they 
have  studied  thoroughly,  and  which  is  pretty  generally 
settled. 

But  as  a  general  rule,  their  practice  is  founded  on 
sound  principles.  They  can  show  a  reason.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  this  the  case  in  their  appropriation  of  lands  for 
particular  purposes.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the 
south  of  England,  on  the  main  coast,  are  extensive 
chalk  hills.  These,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are 
generally  broad,  continuous  elevations,  extending  many- 


miles  in  length,  and  seldom  steep  or  abrupt,  except 
where  the  action  of  the  sea  is  undermining  and  break¬ 
ing  them  down ;  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are 
ealled  “  downs  and,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  have 
given  name  to  a  favorite  breed  of  sheep  extensively 
grown  in  the  southern  counties,  of  which  the  name 
“black  fades ”  would  be  more  characteristic  than  that 
of  “  South  Downs.”  The  soil  in  these  hills  is  generally 
thin,  often  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  lies  in  a  subsoil  of  chalk  and  flint  stones. 
Consequently  it  is  unfit  for  the  plow,  and  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  grazing  of  sheep.  The  soil  is  of  a  quick, 
active  nature,  producing  a  fine  sweet  grass,  of  which 
sheep  are  exceedingly  fond,  and' on  which  they  fatten 
admirably  in  the  summer,  and  will  live  pretty  well 
during  the  whole  winter  by  being  “  helped  out,”  as  the 
people  here  say,  by  a  little  hay  or  a  few  turneps.  In 
making  a  pedestrien  tour,  with  an  American  friend,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  passed  along  one  of  these  downs 
from  Brading  to  Arreton,  some  six  miles.  The  vallies 
on  each  side  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  cultivation  I 
ever  saw.  The  reform  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last, 
had  here  done  its  work  thoroughly.  Clusters  of  trees 
here  and  there  adorned  the  landscape ;  but  nope  in¬ 
fested  the  wheat-fields.  The  hedges,  except  enough  to 
divide  the  land  into  lots  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  acres, 
had  disappeared.  The  distance  from  the  cultivated 
fiields  on  the  north  to  those  on  the  south  might  have 
been  two  miles.  On  the  rising  ground  between,  were 
feeding  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
all  South  Downs,  or  a  cross  in  which  the  features  of  the 
South  Down  were  dominant,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  ail  in  the  care  of  a  single  shepherd,  whose  cot¬ 
tage  was  central  between  Brading  and  Arreton,  and 
was  the  only  dwelling-house  on  a  territory  five  or  six 
miles  in  length  and  two  or  three  in  width.  I  then 
believed,  what  I  had  heard  before,  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  sends  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  mutton 
to  London.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  is  confined  to  such  downs.  Almost  all  farmers  in 
this  country  have  sheep,  more  or  less.  In  grain-grow¬ 
ing  districts  sheep  arc  employed  to  feed  off  the  turnep 
crop,  and  thus  prepare  the  ground  for  the  crop  that  is 
to  follow.  But  the  downs  are  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  growing  of  mutton  and  wool ;  and  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  wisest  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  interval  lands,  as  the 
valley  of  Aylesbury,  are  appropriated  to  the  grazing 
of  cattle.  John  Lee,  LL.  D.,  of  Doctor’s  Commons, 
London,  but  the  owner,  and  a  part  of  the  year  the  resi¬ 
dent,  of  Hartwell  House,  in  Buckinghamshire,  invited 
me  to  visit  him  on  his  estate,  in  that  county — said  he 
knew  something  of  farming,  and  that  his  men,  some  of 
them,  knew  more ;  and  he  would  put  me  in  the  way  of 
seeing  some  of  the  most  sensible  farmers  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

The  bailiff  told  me  that  Dr.  Lee’s  estate  extended 
thirteen  miles  in  one  direction  and  about  two  in  the 
other — said  he  was  a  good  master,  probably  the  best 
in  England,  and  was  beloved  by  all  the  tenants.  He 
introduced  me  to  four  large  farmers  on  the  Doctor’s  es- 


tate.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Richard  Loasley,  is  entirely 
a  grazing  farmer.  The  others  are  mainly  so,  hut 
grow  a  little  cox-n.  Mr.  Loasley’s  farm  contains,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  a  little  less  than  300  acres,  and,  is,  as 
he  supposes,  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  for 
grazing ;  but  he  thought  would  not  be  remarkably  good 
for  any  other  purpose.  He  said  it  had  not  been  plow¬ 
ed  for  a  hundred  years  certainly,  and  he  knew  not  how 
much  longer.  He  would  not  have  it  plowed  for  any¬ 
thing  ;  could  not  get  as  good  a  turf  on  it  in  fifty  years 
if  it  should  be  plovved  up.  Besides,  he  was  bound  by 
his  lease  not  to  plow  it.  I  asked  him  if  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  by  the  use  of  bone  dust  or  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure  7  He  said  it  did  not  require  it ;  it  produced  well 
enough  without.  I  asked  him  how  many  cattle  he  had 
kept  in  the  lot  where  we  were,  which  contained  sixty 
acres.  He  could  not  tell ;  was  buying  and  selling  all 
the  time;  had  no  regular  number;  but  thought  that 
field  would  keep  a  cow  and  three  or  four  sheep  to  the 
acre.  I  asked  him  if  the  setting  apart  such  beautiful 
land,  where  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  plow,  to 
perpetual  pasturage,  was  a  common  thing  in  England  7 
He  said  there  was  very  little  as  good  land,  perhaps 
none ;  but  there  was  considerable  land,  which  all  expe¬ 
rience  taught  would  produce  more  net  profit  as  pasture 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  he 
asked,  why  not  pasture  it,  and  why  not  forbid  it  to  be 
plowed,  in  the  lease  7  What  thi3  man  said  has  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  others.  There  are  certain  qualities 
of  land  here,  which  will  produce  sweet  and  abundant 
feed  perpetually.  These  are  appropriated  to  the  dairyt 
or  the  making  of  beef.  If  the  former,  they  are  dress¬ 
ed  with  bone  dust,  to  resupply  the  phosphates  carried 
oft'  in  the  milk;  if  to  the  latter,  there  is  little  need  of 
any  dressing,  other  than  the  animals  give  them.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  tha  t  owing  to  the  cloudiness  and 
dampness  of  the  climate,  the  droppings  of  animals  are 
incorporated  with  the  soil  far  more  perfectly  than  with 
us.  What  surprises  one  not  accustomed  to  this  state  of 
things,  is  the  almost  perfect  evenness  with  which  the 
pastures  are  fed ;  if  fed  closely,  they  are  close  in  eve¬ 
ry  part ;  and  if  there  is  rank  feed  in  a  pasture,  it  is 
about  equally  so  all  over..  Mr.  Loasley’s  cattle  were 
of  various  breeds.  He  buys  when  and  where  he  can 
buy  to  advantage,  but  prefers  the  larger  breeds  for  this 
land.  I  never  saw  finer  Durhams,  except  at  the  Glou¬ 
cester  show.  Such  pastures,  I  think,  go  far  to  account 
for  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  English  cattle.  Mr. 
L.  is  confident  that  the  large  cattle  consume  less  in 
proportion  to  their  growth — thinks  they  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  smaller  ones,  on  his  land ;  but  that  they 
fvould  not  do  well  eveiy where.  Not  only  the  wise  ap¬ 
propriation  of  lands  to  the  various  purposes  of  grazing, 
but  the  selection  of  animals  suited  to  each  district,  is 
aimed  at  and  measurably  obtained  by  British  agricul¬ 
turists.  It  is  so  with  other  branches  of  husbandry; 
and  I  would  gladly  dwell  on  this  point  did  space  per¬ 
mit.  Their  lands  are  subjected  to  one  or  another  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  to  this  or  that  mode  of  cultivation,  with 
a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy,  which  in  no  small  degree 
accounts  for  their  success.  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Nash. 


Green  Manuring. 

What  is  the  value  of  buckwheat  in  comparison  to  a 
good  field  of  clover  when  plowed  under  for  a  crop  of 
wheat,  either  by  experiment  or  analysis  ?  Also,  of 
corn  sowed  and  turned  under  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
We  frequently  fail  of  having  clover  catch  well ;  then  we 
need  some  substitute.  For  raising  wheat,  please  also 
state  what  quantity  of  buckwheat  or  eorn  you  would  ad¬ 
vise  to  sow  to  the  acre,  to  be  plowed  under.  If  it  is 
known  what  ingredients  buckwheat  contain,  and  what 
quantity  of  the  same  is  needed  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
please  give  the  information.  Orrin  Ortox.  F alls- 
church ,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Sept.  1,  1853. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  analysis  of  the  straw  of 
buckwheat  has  been  made,  from  which  we  can  procure 
the  desired  information.  This  crop  is  very  easily  and 
quickly  raised  for  green  manuring,  but  in  real  value  is 
far  inferior  to  clover.  Corn  sown  thickly  has  been  but 
little  tried  for  this  purpose,  and  although  doubtless' in¬ 
ferior  to  an  equal  weight  of  clover,  yet  as  about  double 
the- amount  may  be  usually  raised  on  the  same  land,  it 
may  yet  be  found  very  valuable.  As  corn  is  a  plant 
that  is  much  accelerated  in  growth  by  cultivation,  we 
have  always  found  best  to  sow  it  in  furrows  before  har¬ 
rowing  in,  so  that  a  cultivator  may  be  passed  between 
when  a  foot  high.  This  method  also  requires  less  seed, 
and  the  seed  being  scattered  in  a  furrow,  is  mote  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  harrow.  To  plow  it  under, 
first  harrow  it  across  the  drills.  Three  bushels  of  corn 
as  seed  to  the  acre  will  afford  one  fourth  more  weight  of 
crop  than  two  bushels.  For  buckwheat,  the  amount 
commonly  sown  for  raising  the  grain  will  be  best. 

We  are  greatly  deficient  in  accurate,  measured  ex¬ 
periments,  to  show  the  relative  value  of  different  crops 
for  green  manuring,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  a  few  in¬ 
telligent  cultivators  would  take  it  up,  and  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  thorough  and  careful  trial. 

Subsoil  Plows — Farmers’  Clubs. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  purposing  to  get  a  subsoil 
plow.  The  trouble  is  that  my  farm  is  small  and  I  have 
but  one  team.  Now  the  advertisers  of  the  “Michigan 
sod  and  subsoil  plow,”  say  it  does  the  worV:  of  the  common 
and  the  subsoil  plow,  and  that  it  requires  no  more  draft 
than  the  common  plow.  If  so,  I  will  get  one.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  We  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a 
Fanners’  Club  here.  Will  you  send  me  a  copy  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  some  Club,  or  give  me  such  instructions  as 
you  may  think  proper.  C.  N.  B.  Orient,  Suffolk  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1853. 

The  Michigan  plow- which  is  strictly  a  ?rcTu7i-plow, 
is  a  capital  implement,  but  it  requires  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  team  to  draw  it,  that  is  needed  for  a  common 
plow  of  corresponding  size.  In  turning  over  old  pasture 
eleven  inches  deep,  (which  is  about  twice  the  depth  of 
common  sward  plowing,)  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  three  yoke  of  oxen  ;  and  about  the  same  force . 
was  requisite  in  plowing  stubble  land  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot — the  soil  being  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  not 
clayey  enough  ever  to  crack  in  drying.  If  a  two  horse 
subsoil  plow  were  made  to  follow  a  common  plow,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  one  foot  of  the  surface  would  be 
made  so  mellow,  that  two  yoke  of  oxen  or  four  horses 
would  run  the  Michigan  plow  through  with  ease. 

The  two  separate  slices  cut  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Michigan  plow,  enables  it  to  attain  a  given  depth  with 


less  force  than  is  needed  for  a  single  plow  of  like  depth, 
or  with  one  plow  following  in  the  furrow  of  another. 

Will  some  of  our  subscribers  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  Farmers’  Clubs,  please  furnish 
briefly  the  substance  of  a  constitution,  or  such  practical 
points  as  may  prove  usefuf  ? 

Cure  for  the  Potato  Rot. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Jr.,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  on  the  subject  of  the  potato 
disease,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  not  been  troubled 
with  the  rot  for  some  years,  and  that  there  was  an 
easy  remedy  for  it,  which  all  might  apply  with  very 
little  trouble  or  expense.  On  inquiring  for  this  simple 
remedy,  we  expected  to  have  been  told  that  it  was  a 
secret ,  to  be  revealed  only  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  a  handsome  reward  to  the  discoverer.  But 
Mr.  B.  freely  gave  us  his  experience,  which  we  as  free¬ 
ly  impark  to  our  readers,  leaving  it  to  them  to  make 
Jhe  experiment,  if  they  think  proper. 

Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  a  few  years  since,  he,  as 
well  as  most  of  his  neighbors,  lost  their  entire  crop  of 
potatoes  by  the  rot — that  the  next  spring  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  another  town  for  seed,  where  he  procur¬ 
ed  a  supply  for  himself  and  an  adjoining  neighbor,  and 
where  he  was  told  how  to  prevent  the  disease.  He  said 
he  and  his  neighbor  planted  the  seed  he  procured  on 
adjoining  fields — the  soil  and  treatment  similar — only 
that  Mr.  B.  applied  the  remedy  recommended  tp  him — 
which  consisted  in  sowing  ashes  over  the  field  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks,  commencing  shortly  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  hoeing  of  the  crop.  He  used  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  ashes  per  acre,  which  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  potato-tops  a  good  dusting.  The  result  was  that 
his  field  was  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  while  the 
potatoes  on  the  adjoining  field,  without  this  application 
of  ashes,  rotted  badly.  Since  then,  Mr.  B.,  as  well  as 
most  of  his  neighbors,  had  applied  ashes,  and  had  been 
entirely  free  from  the  disease. 


questionably  true  that  no  County  in  the  Union  can 
show  so  many  good  sheep  as  this. 

Cattle. — There  was  a  large  show  of  cattle,  some  of 
them  very  fine  specimens.  Among  others,  we  noticed 
very  fine  Devons  by  Wm.  R.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  and 
Durliams  by  H.  Plumley,  of  New-Haven  ;  C.  L.  Smith, 
of  Bristol — and  others. 

Horses — The  show  of  horses  was  unprecedentedly 
large  and  excellent ;  most  of  which  were  descendants  of 
the  patriarch  “  Black  Hawk.”  Among  the  older  horses 
of  this  family  we  noticed  very  fine  stallions  shown  by  G. 
A.  Austin,  Orwell ;  It.  M.  Wilcox,  Shoreham — and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Of  four  years  old  stallions,  there  was  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  display  by  Eider  &  My  rick,  I.  D.  Fletcher,  D. 
S.  Myrick,  Bridport;  G.  V.  Cook,  New-Haven ;  C.  A. 
Lewis,  Cornwall — and  others. 

A  three  year  old,  which  can  go  his  mile  inside  of 
three  minutes,  was  shown  by  D.  S.  Myrick,  Bridport; 
and  other  very  fine  colts  of  this  age  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Gale, 
Bridport;  G.  V.  Cook,  New-Haven;  0.  Russell,  Shore- 
ham — and  other  exhibitors. 

Of  two-year  old  stallions,  a  splendid  show  was  made 
by  numerous  members  of  the  society ;  among  which 
were  N.  Grosvenor,  II.  Hamilton,  Dr.  G.  T.  G  ale,  C.  N. 
Hayward,  N.  Lee,  C.  Crane,  Bridport,  and  M.  S.  Doty, 
Salisbury.  We  noticed  several  very  fine  brood  mares, 
and  one  very  superior,  of  the  “  Hickory”  blood,  shown 
by  Dr.  Gale,  which  drew  the  first  premium. 

In  short,  the  exhibition  was  one  which  every  admirer 
of  good  horses  would  have  gloried  in,  and  demonstrated 
the  “  Black  Hawk”  horses  to  be  unequaled  by  any 
other  race.  0 

The  show  of  Fowls,  Swine,  Manufactures,  &c.,  was 
well  indicative  of  the  entire  Fair,  and  all  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  for  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Addison  Co.  are  proverbial.  D. 


State  Pairs. 


Addison  Co.  (Vt.)  Pair. 

The  annual  Agricultural  Fair  of  this  County,  was 
held  Oct.  5.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was  unusually 
large  and  excellent,  and  what  one  might  expect  from 
the  home  of  the  Vermont  Black  Hawk  horses  and  fine 
thorough-bred  sheep. 

Sheep — The  show  of  sheep  was  very  large  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  There  was  a  fine  show  of  the  French  Meri- 
noes,  by  S.  W.  Jewett  of  Middlebury,  the  extensive 
importer  of  this  breed,  so  favorably  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  number  of  Spanish  Merinoes  exhibited  was 
much  larger,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence.  The  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  E.  Hammond,  Middlebury ;  David  G.  Cut¬ 
ting,  Shoreham ;  W.  Remelee,  E.  Sanford,  F.  H.  Dean, 
A.  J.  Wooster,  Cornwall — and  many  others. 

There  were  several  pens  of  crosses  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Merinoes,  which  were  very  splendid  sheep; 
among  the  best  of  them,  we  noticed  a  pen  exhibited  by 
T.  B.  Holley,  of  Cornwall.  There  was  also  of  long 
wooled  and  mutton  sheep  a  very  fair  show.  It  is  un¬ 


The  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  at  Dayton,  on  the 
20th — 24th  of  September,  and  was  eminently  success¬ 
ful,  the  grounds  and  fixtures  all  being  in  the  best  order; 
the  weather  fine,  and  the  attendance  large.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  live  stock  is  said  to  have  been  superior,  while 
in  some  other  respects  it  did  not  equal,  some  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fairs.  The  Address  was  delivered  py  Governor 
Wright,  of  Indiana,  whom  we  Lad  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  and  “was  plain 
and  practical,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  occasion.” 
The  receipts  were  about  $14,000.  Among  the  prizes 
were  152  silver  goblets,  64  silver  pitchers,  125  silver 
medals,  two  of  gold,  $50  each,  and  75  of  bronze. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Exhibition  was  held  at 
Providence  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  last  month.  The 
show  of  stock  and  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  was  large,  and  of  a  gratifying  character.  The 
trial  of  Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machine  attracted  much 
attention,  and  performed  its  work  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  There  was  a  great  show  of  working  oxen,  a 
team  of  170  yoke  appearing  in  the  procession. 
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Improved  Mowing  Machine- 

The  Scientific  American  speaks  in  pleasing  terms 
of  an  improvement  in  mowing  machines,  for  which  a 
patent  is  being  received  by  Martin  Hallenbeck,  of  this 
city.  It  consists  in  placing  the  sickle  or  cutter  at  the 
back  of  the  driving  wheel,  and  attaching  the  draft  pole 
to  the  machine  out  of  line  with  the  driving  wheel,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  driving  wheel  towards  the  sickle.  By 
this  arrangement  the  line  of  draft  is  made  to  counter¬ 
act  the  resistance  which  the  grass  offers  to  the  sickle ; 
the  sickle  consequently  moves  forward  in  a  steady  man¬ 
ner,  keeping  in  the  same  line ;  the  machine  thereby 
being  made  to  proceed  with  a  very  steady  motion.  The 
fingers  of  this  machine  for  holding  the  grass  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  constructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  grass  from  be¬ 
ing  forced  out  from  them  when  acted  upon  by  the 
sickle ;  the  recesses  in  the  fingers  are  also  prevented 
from  being  clogged  or  filled  with  dirt.  The  sickle  is 
also  secured  above  the  fingers  by  a  metal  plate  in  a 
very  superior  manner. 

Field  Beets. 


A  notice  of  the  mode  of  raising  field  beets  and  of 
using  their  leaves  for  soiling  cattle  in  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  as  adopted  by  U.  E.  Dodge  &  Co.,  of  Dunkirk, 
has  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers  lately.  The  outer 
or  first  leaves  of  the  root,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  and  drop,  and  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  growing 
root.  These  outer  leaves  are  therefore  stripped  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  fully  developed — and  of  which  a  man 
will  collect  a  bushel  in  five  minutes — and  given  to  cows, 
constituting  for  them  an  excellent  succulent  food.  The 
practice  is  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  with  no 
detriment  to  the  crop  of  roots.  It  is  added,  that  the 
food  of  six  cows  for  three  months  may  be  thus  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  an  acre  of  beets.  This^eems  like 
an  extravagant  estimate,  and  we  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth — it  may  furnish  suggestions  for  future  experi¬ 
ments. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement,  and  in  allusion  to 
the  alleged  value  of  the  beet  leaves  as  food  for  milch 
cows,  the  American  Agriculturist  says  that  according 
to  his  experience  they  have  invariably  produced  scour¬ 
ing  in  the  animals  fed  upon  them,  whether  fed  to  Cat¬ 
tle,  sheep^or  swine ;  and  that  salting,  or  mixing  with 
other  food,  did  not  prevent  this  result.  The  same  paper 
adds,  that  the  roots  have  been  found  to  keep  best  \in 
heaps  of  about  100  bushels  each,  well  ventilated  with 
several  holes  at  the  top,  as  they  are  apt  to  grow  in  mild 
weather  in  winter  if  kept  too  close  and  warm. 

Mechanics  vs.  Farmers. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  needs  but  little  discernment 
and  research,  to  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  farming 
community,  as  a  body,  are  far  behind  the  mechanical 
profession  in  making  those  advances  in  the  calling  to 
which  they  are  attached,  which  its  importance  abso¬ 
lutely  nequires.  The  mechanic  studies  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  improvements  of  the  day,  and  the  nature 
of  his  business  ;  hence  he  husbands  his  time  to  the  best 


advantage ;  he  compares  and  analizes  ideas  with  those 
of  his  profession.  Two  dollars  a  year  for  a  well  con¬ 
ducted  journal,  treating  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
considers  is  as  necessary  to  his  business,  as  clothing  or 
food  is  to  the  body ;  and  in  addition  he  must  have  a 
library  of  choice  reading,  its  well  drawn  plates  deline¬ 
ating  the  improvements  made  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
his  leisure  hours  become  his  study  hours,  diversifying 
his  time  and  storing  his  mind  with  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  farmer  looks  upon  the  mechanic  as 
enjoying  life  in  a  preferable  degree  to  himself.  When 
the  farmer  looks  into  the  workshop,  he  sees  all  regu¬ 
larity  ;  all  goes  on  with  the  precision  of  clockwork  ;  he 
sees  theory  based  on  practice,  and  knowledge  on  expe¬ 
rience,  growing  out  of  experimental  tests  which  give 
facts  as  the  result.  While  the  farmer  sees  this,  he 
looks  with  distrust  on  his  own  pursuit,  and  as  his  eyes 
wander  over  his  farm,  he  sees  that  same  old  hedge 
occupying  that  same  prominent  position  it  did  when  he 
inherited  it  from  his  father,  years  and  years  before. 
His  fields  are  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  bearing 
abundant  marks  of  the  plow  and  drag,  showing  to  a 
great  degree  his  inexhaustible  patience  in  suffering 
them  stubbornly  to  remain  as  nuisances,  when  they 
might  be  made  useful  in  protecting  his  crops,  and  save 
one  half  the  wear  and  tear  in  cultivation.  Slough 
holes  look  as  unseemly  and  unpromising  as  they  did 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Cold  and  springy  places  flinging 
up  their  growth  of  moss  and  wildness,  when  only  a 
little  trouble  in  under  draining  would  not  only  remove 
those  disagreeable  witnesses  of  sloth  and  negligence, 
but  render  them  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  field. 
His  crops  resemble  those  seen  in  Pharaoh’s  dream, 
“  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind.” 
Well  says  the  farmer,  as  each  year  gives  up  its  scanty 
return,  what  shall  I  do?  I  delve  and  work  hard,  early 
and  late  ;  I  economise  close  ;  I  neither  spend  time  in 
running  about  the  country,  nor  my  money  for  worth¬ 
less  agricultural  papers  teeming  with  Visionary  specu¬ 
lations.  But  the  truth  says  he,  may  as  well  come  out 
first  as  last ;  farming  is  hard  business.  Poor  fellow ! 
And  yet  how  many  are  to  be  found  of  the  same  kind  ; 
living  monuments,  brooding  over  their  own  ignorance ; 
exhibiting  abundant  proofs  of  the  narrow  contracted 
sphere  in  which  they  move.  And  yet  evidences  of  this 
kind  are  neither  few  nor  far  between.  The  fact  is,  the 
farming  community  of  this  country  bear  a  pitiable 
front.  Our  farmers  are  in  general  well  read,  and  well 
informed  on  other  subjects  than  those  connected  with 
their  own  interests,  and  their  own  pursuits.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  politics  is  well  read  and  understood ; 
the  relative  position  of  nations  one  with  another  are 
strictly  canvassed.  But  in  farming  pursuits,  darkness 
rests  like  an  incubus  on  a  great  part  of  the  farming 
community,  rendering  them  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  those  agencies  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  in  renovating  land,  and  maturing 
crops.  The  fact  is,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  wants  to  be 
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aa  elastic  and  expansive  as  the  mind  of  the  professional 
man.  We  lack  in  reading ;  we  rank  below  our  call¬ 
ing  ;  we  ought  to  elevate  the  theory  and  practice  of 
farming,  and  make  it  a  scientific  study.  No  farmer 
should  shrink  back  at  the  expense  of  taking  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper ;  he  should  have  a  well  stored  choice 
farming  library  ;  ha  should  make  himself  familiar  with 
geology  and  chemistry.  Treat  and  study  farming  as  a 
science,  and  you  will  at  once  see  farmers’  boys  study¬ 
ing  to  elevate  their  standard  of  character,  and  assume 
that  position  that  the  importance  of  their  calling  re¬ 
quires.  B.  T.  East  Glenville ,  Sept.  12,  1853. 


To  Make  Butter  Come. 

Messrs.  Editors — That,  in  converting  cream  into 
butter,  it  should  sometimes  require  little,  and  at  others, 
great  labor,  is  incomprehensible  to  most  persons,  and  by 
the  ignorant  is  not  unfrequently  imputed  to  witchcraft. 
It,  however,  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
whatever  disquiets  a  cow,  not  only  lessens  her  milk,  but 
renders  its  churning  less  easy.  This  may  be  observed 
when  cows  are  not  regularly  salted,  or  when  changed 
from  young  to  old  pastures  in  the  fall,  or  when  fed  on 
frost  bitten  grass,  or  suddenly  changed  from  grass  to 
hay,  or  from  good  to  poor  feed  during  winter.  Under 
some  of  these  causes  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter  in  the  usual  way.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  easily  obviated,  and  most  easily  by  using  Crowell’s 
Thermometer  Churn.  When  the  butter  manifests  a  dis¬ 
position  not  to  come,  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  should  be 
put  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the  churn,  and  the  crank 
turned  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  If  there-are  buttery 
particles  in  the  cream,  they  will  appear  to  be  melted. 
The  hot  water  should  then  be  drawn  off  and  cold  water 
substituted.  A  churning  of  about  five  minutes  will  then 
most  assuredly  fetch  the  butter.  S#uch  butter,  when 
worked  with  judgment  and  care,  may  be  made  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way. 
A  Farmer.  — ■«> — 

Drying  Fruit. 

[The  following  suggestion  may  be  a  good  one,  but 
we  always  feel  most  confidence  in  such  as  have  been 
tested  by  actual  experience.  Objections  often  occur  on 
trial :] 

I  have  thought  of  a  method  to  diminish  the  labor 
and  expedite  the  business  of  drying  fruit.  To  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  scaffolds,  which  is  the 
great  reason  why  so  much  fruit  which  rots  in  the  fall 
and  winter  is  not  dried  and  saved,  I  would  tie  loops  in 
the  corners  of  a  sheet,  or  cloth  of  any  suitable  kind  or 
size,  and  drive  stakes,  at  a.  proper  distance,  into  the 
ground,  sharpen  them  at  the  top,  hang  it  on  the  stakes 
and  spread  on  the  fruit.  On  the  approach  of  rains, 
they  can  at  once  and  easily  be  gathered  up  and  taken 
under  cover.  As  cold  weather  approaches,  six  or  eight 
sheets,  one  under  the  other,  can  be  hung  up  over  head 


in  the  kitchen,  on  little  fastenings  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  fruit  spread  on  them.  Thus  the  whole 
ceiling  may  be  occupied  until  all  the  fruit  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  or  beginning  to  decay,  is  dried.  T.  H.  G 
Sand  Lake ,  October  24,  1853. 

The  Tomato. 


Will  you  please  give  information  through  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  of  what  country  the  Tomato  is  a  native, 
and  how  long  since  it  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  1 

Did  you  ever  eat  a  tomato  pie  7  They  are  very  good, 
made  like  an  apple  pie,  or  like  a  lemon  pie,  but  better 
as  a  custard.  In  making  tomato  preserves,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  making  'tomato  figs,  there  is  much  juice  or 
syrup  left ;  this  is  sufficiently  sweet,  and  added  to  beat¬ 
en  eggs  as  one  would  add  milk,  makes  a  pie  of  fine 
relish.  Yours,  E.  E.  Taftsville,  Vt. 

The  Tomato  ( Solanum  lycopersicum,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  potato  and  egg-plant,)  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  was  first  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  Europe  in  1596,  but  how  long  it  has  been 
used  for  soups,  sauces,  ketchup,  and  pickles,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  or  when  It  was  introduced  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Our  impression  is  that  the  French  and 
Italians  first  adopted  its  extensive  use,  as  it  is  said 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  whole 
fields  were  seen  covered  with  the  crops,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

V/ater-procf  Paint. 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  gives  the  initials  of  S.  C.,  and  dates  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  supplies  the  following  information  with  regard  to 
paints,  that  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  our  paper : 

Cheap  and  useful  paint  for  roofs,  walls,  fences,  out¬ 
side  plastering,  etc.,  may  be  made  by  Uoing  tar — com¬ 
mon  tar  or  coal  tar,  made  thin  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Let  this  be  used  instead  of  linseed  oil,  and  to  form  the 
body  add  fine  earthy  matter,  such  as  dried  clay  or  soft 
burnt  bricks  ground  fine  in  a  plaster  mill. 

The  soft  shaly  slates  of  different  colors,  like  the  “Ohio 
Paint,55  also  answers  a  good  purpose  when  finely  pul¬ 
verized,  to  form  the  body  of  the  paint.  For  the  coarsest 
kind  of  work,  dry  fine  sandy  loam  may  be  used  as  a 
body.  Any  of  these  earthy  bodies,  when  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine,  can  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  painting 
either  with  the  tar  mixture  or  oil.  Plastered  walls  on 
the  outside  of  buildings  may  be  thus  rendered  water¬ 
proof  and  lasting  by  using  the  above  cheap  paints,  and 
after  one  or  two  coats  it  will  take  but  a  small  quantity 
of-oil  paint  with  lead,  to  make  a  fine  finish  with  a  single 
coat  of  any  desired  color.  Whenever  a  surface  thus 
rendered  impervious  by  this  cheap  means,  is  painted 
over  with  oil^  and  lead,  a  single  coat  upon  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  will  dry  in  a  thin  tough  film 
on  the  surface,  and  be  more  effective  than  three  coats 
of  the  same  paint  upon  an  unprepared  surface,  which 
like  that  of  common  wood-work,  absorbs  the  oil  from 
the  lead. — Ohio  Farmer. 

To  Preserve  Ripe  Tomatoes. — To  each  quart 
skinned  and  pressed  down  tight  add  a  quart  of  brown 
sugar,  and  boil  them  together  for  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
then  to  each  quart  of  tomatoes  add  one  lemon  in  slices, 
with  some  ginger  tied  in  bags,  or  you  may  use  the  ex¬ 
tract,  and  boil  it  another  hour  and  a  half.  Then  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  cool  it  before  putting  it  into  the  jar. 
Tie  it  up  tight,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
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New  Pears. 


We  present  our  readers  with  outline 
figures  of  a  few  pears  of  late  introduction, 
which  give  promise  of  being  valuable, 
for  no  new  variety  can  be  adopted  without 
this  reserve,  for  extensive  cultivation. 

The  trial  of  only  a  year  or  two  may  de- 
velope  some  excellent  characteristics,  but 
there  are  so  many  points  that  form  a  real¬ 
ly  valuable  sort,  as  for  instance,  hardi¬ 
ness,  productiveness,  freedom  from  vari¬ 
ous  defects  in  the  fruit,  and  thriftiness  of 
growth,  some  of  which  may  not  be  fully 
perceived  at  first,  or  which  may  change 
as  the  tree  gets  older,  that  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  making  out  a  standard 
list  from  partial  strangers.  ! 

Nouveau  Poiteau. — This  is  a  large 
pear,  pyriform,  with  a  broad  crown,  and 
rather  narrow  neck — the  color  a  dull  green, 
and  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  with  a 
brownish-red  cheek.  The  flesh  is  melting 
and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  deli' 
cious  flavor,  with  a  melon-like  aroma. 

Where  it  has  fruited,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  of  first  rate  quality,  giving  pro¬ 
mise  of  being  worthy  of  the  term  “best, 
as  adopted  by  the  Pomological  Congress. — 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  productive,  and  rather 
upright  in  growth.  It  ripens  during  the  latter 
part  of  autumn. 

This  variety  appears  to  succeed  admirably  in 
France,  and  we  may  therefore  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  general  adaptation.  It  is  figured  and 
described  by  Leroy  in  Hovey’s  Magazine,  where 
it  is  represented  as  twice  the  size  of  the  figure 
here  given,  and  as  more  contracted  at  the  crown, 
like  the  Winkfield. 

Langelier. — Some  of  our  most  intelligent  cul¬ 
tivators  give  this  and  ihe  Lawrence  as  the  two 
most  valuable  early  winter  pears,  although  not 
possessing  the  superlative  richness  of  the  Winter 
Nelis.  The  Langelier  is  of  rather  large  size, 
obtuse  pyriform,  color  light  green  at  first,  but 
becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  reddened  next 
the  sun,  the  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy, 
fine-grained,  with  a  moderately  rich,  excellent 
flavor.  It  ripens,  if  well  kept,  during  the  first 
half  and  middle  of  winter,  although  if  too  soon 
exposed  to  warmth,  it  will  ripen  late  in  autumn. 
The  tree  is  of  very  vigorous  growth— its  produc¬ 
tiveness  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  yet 
determined.  [The  term  Beurre ,  prefixed  to 
this  pear,  and  to  at  least  one  hundred  other 
sorts,  ought  to  be  discarded  bj*  cultivators,  for 
it  is  applied  to  pears  of  all  kinds,  except  to  a 
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very  few  'baking  varieties,  and  has  less  definite  mean¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  than  the  word  'pippin  among  apples. 
Hence  Aremberg ,  Capiaumont ,  Dell,  &a.,  should  take 
the  place  of  Beurre  d’Armberg ,  Bcurr  de  Capiau¬ 
mont,  &c.]  ^ 

Howell. — This  is  an  American  variety,  and  origi¬ 
nated  at  New-Haven,  Ct.  Although  not  of  the  highest 
flavor,  its  fine  appearance  and  early  productiveness, 
render  it  apparently  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
It  is  large  in  size,  thick  pyriform,  with  a  broad  round 
body,  color  a  fine  pale  yellow  at  maturity,  often  with 
a  faint  blush  next  the  sun: — flesh  melting  and  juicy, 
slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  fine  flavor.  The  first  speci¬ 
mens  we  ever  saw  of  the  Howell  pear  were  given  us 
by  George  Gabriel  of  New-Haven,  at  the  first  Po- 
mological  Congress  in  New- York,  hnd  were  of  only  me¬ 
dium  size  ;  but  all  the  fruit  which  we  have  seen  grown 
in  Western  New- York,  (two  seasons)  -were  decidedly 
large ,  some  of  them  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
figure,  which  was  drawn  from  specimens  grown  by 
M.  P.  Wilder  of  Boston. 

Conservatories  and  Green-Houses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  gardening,  to  find 
that  many  around  this  neighborhood  are  building,  ex¬ 
tending,  or  repairing  their  green-houses.  We  can 
name  four  different  establishments  under  the  two  first, 
and  several  under  the  last,  evidently  signifying  that 
Albany  does  not  intend  to  Be  left  behind  in  the  higher 
branches  of  this  delightful  occupation.  Horticultural 
societies  do  much  towards  this,  and  we  hope  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Albany  will  spare  no  efforts' te  place  their  so¬ 
ciety  in  such  a  position  as  will  allow  its  officers  to  offer 
such  inducements  to  growers,  as  will  make  them  willing 
to  bring  their  products  together  in  honorable  rivalry. 

There  is  doubtless  many  who  would  like  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk  in  their  own  green-house,  but  fear 
the  expense.  It  is  thought  terrible.  So  it  is,  if  carried 
out  as  some  do ;  but  that  need  not  be  the  case.  A  small 
house  rightly  constructed,  will  impart  as  much  pleasure 
to  its  owner,  and  grow  plants  as  well,  and  often  better, 
than  where  the  cost  is  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  great  point  of  all  good  glass  structures  is  light , 
ventilation,  and  efficient  means  for  supplying  artificial 
heat  for  the  plants  for  which  it  i3  intended.  For  the 
amateur,  it  is  generally  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants  that  will  thrive  in  the  temperature  of  a  common 
green-house,  or,  in  other  words,  a  house  where  the  win¬ 
ter  artificial  heat  need  not  be  over  40  or  45  degrees. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  structure  ;  as  persons  of 
the  most  limited  means  may  have  one,  with  but  little 
expense,  if  they  will  spend  a  little  of  their  leisure  time 
in  attending  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  plants. 

The  pleasure  of  a  green-house  is  greatly  enhanced, 
if,  by  stepping  out  of  the  dwelling,  you  also  step  into 
the  warm,  comfortable  atmosphere  of  a  green-house. 

In  the  accompanying  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
green-house  is  attached  to  the  dwelling,  having  a  sash 
door  (a)  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  a  view  from 
the  parlor  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  The  dimen¬ 


sions  are  as  follows : — Height  12  feet,  width  and  depth 
15  by  20;  ( b )  walk,  extending  all  round  the  house,  2£ 
feet  wide  ;  (c)  stage  in  the  center,  for  growing  the  taller 
plants,  and  {d)  shelf  for  growing  the  smaller  stock  of 
plants,  and  a  few  conspicuous  flowering  ones  among 
them. 

The  sides  of  the  house  are  8  feet  high,  consisting  of 
a  row  of  sashes  ( f )  3£  feet  high,  fitting  into  the  top  and 
bottom  plate,  and  a  wall  ( h ,)  on  which  the  whole  stands. 
The  rafters  are  placed  about  4  feet  apart,  with  two 
sashes  on  each,  the  top  ones  sliding  over  the  bottom, 


to  give  air;  working  by  means  of  pully,  cord  and 
weight. 


The  upright  sash  should  also  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  by  fixing  hinges  on  the  top,  with  a  racket  on  the 
bottom,  the  sashes  moving  outwards.  There  is  a  door 
(i)  leading  into  the  garden. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  heating, 
which,  in  this  plan,  is  by  the  circulation  of  air,  or 
what  in  England  is  styled  “  Polmaise  .”  In  the  cel¬ 
lar,  under  the  parlor,  next  the  cellar  wall,  is  fixed  an 
air  tight  stove  with  an  air  chamber,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  on  (6),  built  over  it.  A  drain  is  led  into 
this  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  house  at  2,  with  an 
opening  into  it  at  3.  Another  drain  is  brought  from 
4  into  the  air  chamber ,  to  supply  fresh  air,  with  a 
door  to  shut  it  off  when  the  cold  is  too  intense  to  admit 
of  it.  There  is  an  opening  at  1,  where  the  heated  air 
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escapes  into  the  house ;  as  it  cools,  it  falls,  passes  in 
at  2,  to  the  air  chamber,  is  warmed  over  again,  and 
thus  a  perpetual  circulation  is  kept  up.  The  house 
can  be  heated  just  as  readily  by  flue  orittiot  water 
passing  around  under  the  front  shelf,  but  should  be 
sufficiently  low,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  walks. 

The  cost  of  such  a  house,  ^lain  and  strong,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  300  dollars ;  and  fixed  with  orna¬ 
ments,  to  suit  the  style  of  dwelling  house,  certainly 
not  over  $350  to  $400.  Edgar  Sanders,  gr.  to  J.  F. 
Rathbone,  Washington  st.,  Albany. 

Pomological  Meetings. 

Informal  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subject-s  con¬ 
nected  with  fruit  culture,  were  held  for  twcf  evenings, 
during  the  recent  State  Pair  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
much  interesting  information  was  communicated. 

First  Evening. — Cracking  of  the  Pear, — The 
subject  of  the  cracking  of  the  pear  was  introduced,  and 
a  number  of  gentlemen  present  were  unanimous  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  in  New-England  and  in  other  places  where  the 
cracking  had  generally  destroyed  the  White  Doyenne, 
(or  Virgalieu,)  this  variety  had  entirely  escaped  when 
propagated  on  the  quince.  The  only  exception  was 
mentioned  by  A.  Saul  of  Newbhrgh,  where  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  quite  fair,  but  during  the  present  season  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  rains,  it  had  cracked  badly,  and  alike  on  both 
quince  and  pear.  E.  W.  Leavenworth  of  Syracuse, 
said  fhat  of  the  thousands  of  bearing  trees  of  that 
place,  none  had  ever  cracked  except  those  brought 
from  Long-Island  ;  hence  the  inference  that- the  disease 
was  mainly  from  a  constitutional  condition  of  the  stock 
or  variety — most  others,  however,  inclined  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  disaster  results  from  a  peculiarity  of  the 
season.  The  present  year  it  had  been  more  prevalent 
than  usual ;  A.  Saul  stated  that  all  his  early  pears 
were  fine,  and  the  late  ones  much  inj  ured  ;  the  first  part 
of  the  season  being  favorable,  and  the  latter  excessive¬ 
ly  we£  Cases  were  mentioned,  however,  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  soil  had  contributed  to  the  same  result,  in 
trees  dissimilarly  affected  in  the  same  immediate 
neighborhood,  subjected  alike  to  every  peculiarity  of 
the  season. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  number  present,  that 
the  cracking  of  fruit  results  from  the  same  cause  that 
produces  leaf  blight  on  the  tree  ;  and  several  instances 
were  mentioned  where  the  cracking  had  commenced 
first  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  tree,  where  the  leaves 
had  been  correspondingly  attacked. 

Select  lists—  It  was  proposed  that  such  gentlemen 
present  as  were  familiar  with  the  best  varieties  of  the 
pear,  should  furnish  a  list  of  the  three  best,  or  such  as 
they  would  plant  the  most  largely  for  their  own  use. 
The  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Virgalieu ,  (or  Doyenne,) 
were  selected  by  P.  Barry  of  Rochester,  E.  W.  Leav¬ 
enworth  of  Syracuse,  and  T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Gene¬ 
va.  J.  J.  Thomas  of  Macedon,  named  Flemish  Beauty , 
Seckel ■  and  Virgalieu ;  J.  Battey  of  Clinton  county, 
preferred  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Winkfield.  Dr.  Wendell  of  Albany,  and  A.  j 
Saul  of  Newburgh,  would  choose  Seckel  and  Bartlett , 


and  would  add  the  Virgalieu  or  (Doyenne,)  provided  it 
should  still  continue  to  do  as  well  as  in  years  past.  It 
thus  appears,  that  of  the  seven  votes  given,  site  were 
for  the  Seckel,  six  for  the  Virgalieu,  five  for  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  two  for  the  Flemish  Beauty  and  one  for  the  Wink- 
field. 

The  smallness  of  size  having  been  stated  as  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Seckel,  one  gentleman  remarked  that  a 
tree  on  his  grounds,  which  had  been  uncultivated,  had 
borne  such  small  fruit  as  is  usually  seen;  the  present 
year  it  had  been  well  tilled,  (without  much  manure,) 
with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  crop,  and  a  three¬ 
fold  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit — many  of  the  spe¬ 
cimens  being  quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  Virgalieu. 
The  opinion  was  given  by  several  that  the  Seckel  had 
not  been  allowed  a  fair  chance  in  ordinary  manage¬ 
ment,  and  that  with  high  culture,  its  fruit  would  he 
much  heavier  and  finer. 

Fire  Blight. — E.  W.  Leavenworth  had  found  the 
fast  growing  sorts  of  the  pear,  and  those  stimulated 
with  high  manuring,  much  more  liable  to  blight  than 
those  with  short,  compact  wood  ;  and  that  the  disaster 
usually  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hottest 
weather ;  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  several  others. 

Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. — This  subject  being 
introduced,  some  statements  were  made  of  the  large 
profits  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  Lady  Apple . 
W.  H.  Denning  of  Dutchess  county,  had  annually  sold 
forty  dollars  worth  of  fruit  from  a  single  tree,  the  price 
varying  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  bushel.  The 
soil  was  gravelly.  On  soils  of  a  different  character  the 
crop  had  been  quite  unsuccessful.  One  gentleman  had 
picked  ten  barrels  from  his  frees,  and  found  only  two 
barrels  fair,  the  least  blemish  entirely  spoiling  the  sale 
of  a  fancy  fruit.  Another  gentleman  stated  that  from 
an  orchard  in  Orange  county,  out  of  five  barrels  he  had 
not  obtained  a  single  hatful  of  good  specimens.  Dr. 
Ward  said  that  in  New- Jersey  it  succeeded  well  on 
gravelly  loam,  which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  its 
best  soil.  Information  was  given  of  the  large  profits 
of  an  orchard  at  Darley,  near  Philadelphia,  containing 
200  trees,  and  occupying  four  acres  of  land.  The  ave¬ 
rage  annual  nett  profit  was  800  dollars,  or  200  dollars 
per  acre.  The  soil  of  the  orchard  is  constantly  culti¬ 
vated  in  crops,  with  the  application  of  bone  dust,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  specimens 
of  orchard  culture  in  the  state. 

The  high  price  of  this  apple  depends  entirely  on  the 
demand  for  it  in  cities  for  fashionable  evening  parties, 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  American  grown 
Lady  Apples  also  command  a  very  high  price  for  the 
same  object  in  London.  The  opinion  was  however  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  as  it  is  not  a  fruit  of  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter  and  value,  and  the  fashion  may  not  always  contin¬ 
ue  in  its  favor,  it  would  he  unsafe  to  plant  it  largely, 
or  exclusively  for  market. 

Profits  ofiJPear  Culture. — It  was  stated  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  present  that  Martin  Smith  of  Tarry  town,  had 
sold  600  dollars  worth  of  Virgalieu  pears,  (at  $4  per 
bushel,)  from  less  than  an  acre,  besides  nearly  $100 
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worth  of  Bartletts.  Another  instance  was  mentioned 
where  an  old  tree,  growing  in  Western  New-York,  had 
annually  yielded  from  20  to  SO  dollars  worth  of  pears, 
at  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  bushel.  An  acre  would 
admit  one  hundred  such  trees,  aiid  would  yield  annu¬ 
ally  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  in  fruit.  The 
tree  mentioned  received  no  cultivation.  Dr.  Ward 
had  obtained  from  forty  trees  of  the  Bartlett,  which  had 
been  planted  only  seven  years,  and  which  had  com¬ 
menced  bearing  three  years  afterwards,' an  average  of 
half  a  bushel  per  tree  the  present  . season,  and  had  sold 
them  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  bushel.  T.  C.  Max¬ 
well  had  trees  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  seven  years 
planted,  and  two  years  old  when  set  out,  that  had  borne 
two  bushels  each  last  year,  . and  over  one  bushel  this. 

Ripening  and  Marketing  Fruit. — All  present  who 
had  tried  the  Flemish  Beauty,  had  found  it,  (in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  sorts,)  greatly  improved  in  flavor 
by  picking  a  few  days  before  maturity,  and  ripening 
within  doors.  This  treatment  had  also  been  found  ne¬ 
cessary  by  some  on  account  of  the  liability  of  this  pear 
to  be  blown  off  by  the  wind. ,  P.  Barry  said  that  the 
treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  sorts — that  some  pears  of  a  soft  melting  cha¬ 
racter,  such,  for  instance  as  the  Flemish  Beauty  and 
Belle  Lucrative,  should  be  ripened  in  a  cool  room,  or 
cool  dry  cellar,  to  prevent  the  process  from  being  too 
rapid,  and  to  avoid  speedy  decay.  On  the  otfier  hand, 
those  of  a  harder  or  more  gritty  nature,  needed  a  much 
warmer  temperature.  The  observations  of  others  cor¬ 
roborated  this  statement.  A  dark  drawer  had  been 
found  the  best  place  for  a  pear  to  complete  its  ripening 
and  to  acquire  its  finest  color.  Whatever  the  tempera¬ 
ture  might  be,  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  maturing  pro¬ 
cess,  preserving  a  uniformity ,  and  avoiding  changes, 
was  regarded  of  great  importance ;  and  also  that  too 
dry  atmosphere  was  unfavorable  to  the  ripening  of  win¬ 
ter  pears, 'especially,  which  had  to  remain  exposed  to 
it  a  long  time,  and  which,  if  they  once  became  too  dry, 
never  could  be  made  to  soften  by  maturity. 

Winter  Pears. — Gentlemen  present  being  called 
upon  to  name  the  best  winter  pears,  P.  Barry  express¬ 
ed  his  preference  for  the  Laurence ,  Winter  Nd's,  and 
Easter  Beurre.  The  Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis 
would  ripen  well  in  boxes  in  cellars,  and  the  Easter 
Beurre  was  unquestionably  the  bast  very  late  keeper, 
but  should  be  always  grown  upon  the  quince.  J.  Bat- 
tey  of  Clinton  co.,  named  two,  the  Winkfeld  and 
Winter  Nelis ;  J.  J.  Thomas  selected  the  Winkfeld , 
Lawrence ,  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  JBeurre ;  Dr. 
Wendell  preferred  the  Winkfeld ,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Easter  Beurre  on  quir.ce.  For  exclusively  raising 
on  quince,  P.  Barry  would  prefer  the  Winkfeld ,  Glout 
Morceau ,  and  Easter  Beurre.  A  few  gentlemen 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Doyenne  gris  dJ  Hirer, 
regarded  it  as  giving  the  highest  promise  of  all  the  new 
winter  sorts.  — — 

Vineyards  in  California. — In  Los  Angelos  coun¬ 
ty  are  105  vineyards,  containing  450,000  vines,  each 
of  which  produces,  on  an  average,  five  pounds  of  fruit. 
The  grapes  are  of  the  most  delicious  quality. 


Fall  and  Spring  Transplanting. 


CORRESPONDENT  objects  to  the  prac- 
jf  tice  of  those  “  who  still  continue  in  the  old  de¬ 
lusion  that  fall  is  the  best  time  for  transplant¬ 
ing  trees” —stating  that  “some  shrubs,  and 
almost  all  plants,  removed  in  the  fall,  when  the  sap, 
the  great  supporter  of  their  life,  has  gone  down  into 
their  roots,  vegetation  ceases  in  them,  and  they  con¬ 
signed  to  a  new  cold  soil,  perhaps  not  a  single  fibre  of 
the  roots  taking  hold  until  spring,  if  indeed,  detached 
almost  if  not  entirely  from  all  nourishment,  any  life 
remains,  are  destroyed  by  fall  transportation.  Fruit 
trees,  being  more  hardy,  bear  up,  but  they  are  forever 
stricken,”  &c.  In  the  spring,  “  if  the  dirt  is  wet,  and 
packed  solid  round  the  roots,  before  they  are  dug, 
touching  or  injuring  as  few  of  the  fibres  and  roots  as 
possible,  and  carefully  setting  in  their  new  bed,  vege¬ 
tation  goes  straight  on,”  &c. 

We  give  this  quotation  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
a  very  common  error,  namely,  that  the  sap  goes  down 
into  the  roots  to  winter.  Instead  of  this  the  sap  per¬ 
vades  usually  all  parts  of  a  tree  alike,  and  while  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves  these  keep  up  a  constant  'drain  or 
escape.  When  the  leaves  fall,  although  vegetation  has 
ceased,  the  roots  still  absorb  a  small  quantity,  and  as 
there  is  no  escape  through  the  leaves,  the  vessels  of  the 
tree  gradually  become  filled  or  distended  so  that  on 
the  approach  of  warm  weather,  stimulating  activity, 
the  least  wound  is  followed  by  a  flow  of  the  sap.  As 
soon  as  the  new  leaves  expand,  as  a  general  rule,  this 
flow  from  incisions,  ceases,  in  consequence  of  the  drain 
afforded  in  another  direction. 

Now  it  usually  happens,  that  removing  the  tree  in 
spring  cuts  off  in  a  measure  the  supply  from  the  roots 
at  the  very  moment  it  is  most  wanted, — an  evil  quite 
as  great  as  that  resulting  from  any  diminished  supply 
in  consequence  of  fall  transplanting.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  speaks  of  the  evil  of  “  a  new,  cold  soil” — are  we  to 
understand  from  this  that  the  plant  has  warmed  the 
(bed  in  which  it  stood,  and  that  it  is  chilled,  like  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  by  removal  to  a  fresh  bed?  Is  not  the 
“new  soil”  as  relatively  cold  in  spring  as  in  autumn ? 
He  speaks  of  life  being  “  destroyed  by  transporta¬ 
tion” — this  must  refer  to. long  distances  ;  yet  trees  may 
be  sent  thousands  of  miles,  if  well  packed,  with  nearly 
or  quite  the  safety  attending  their  removal  to  the 
next  ffirrn.  Ample  experience  has  proved  this  to  tye 
true.  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  take  the  same  pains 
in  saving  the  roots  and  carrying  the  earth  upon  them, 
for  autumn  as  well  as  for  spring  transplanting  ? 

But  throwing  theory  aside, — we  have  in  the  course  of 
our  practice  set  out  many  ten  thousands  of  trees  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  both  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  more,  by  at  least  twenty-fold,  depends  on 
a  good  soil,  careful  work,  and  especially  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  culture,  than  on  the  season  of  the  year ;  never¬ 
theless,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liability  to  be  thrown 
out  or  raised  by  frost,  and  the  danger  to  half  tender 
sorts  from  the  cold  of  winter,  we  think  the  advantages 
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would  decidedly  preponderate  in  favor  of  autumn,  more 
especially  because  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  check 
we  have  already  spoken  of,  at  the  very  moment  the 
trees  should  commence  to  grow  vigorously.*  We  have 
never  found  hardy  trees  to  succeed  better,  if  as  well, 
other  things  being  the  same ,  as  when  carefully  dug  up 
in  autumn  and  well  laid  in  till  spring,  when  they  were 
set  out,  without  the  above  mentioned  check. 

Shrubs  and  small  plants,  if  inclining  to  be  tender, 
are  always  made  more  tender  the  first  winter  by  trans¬ 
planting  ;  hence  they  should  be  either  protected,  or 
the  work  done  in  spring.  Hardy,  early  starting  peren¬ 
nials,  as  peonias,  pie-plant,  &c.,  should  always  be  set 
in  the  fall ;  while  tulips  and  many  other  bulbs  require 
|  setting  a  month  or  two  earlier.  The  practice  must  be 
j  modified  by  circumstances,  climate,  and  the  habits  of 
I  the  various  plants. 

Hardy  Ever  Green  Trees. 

Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar — Abies  JDeodara  of 
Lindley.  A  native  of  the  western  Himalayas,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  often  with  a  clear 
trunk  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  This  noble  cedar 


cannot  be  too  extensively  planted,  as  its  peculiar  grace¬ 
ful  habit,  when  in  a  young  state,  renders  it  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  from  the  first.  It  has  not  inaptly  been 
termed  the  Evergreen  Larch ,  from  its  pleasing  light 
green  foliage. 


Cedar  of  Lebanon— Abies  Cedrus.  A  native  of 
Mount  Taurus  and  Lebanon,  but  now  much  scarcer  in, 
its  native  habitat  than  in  places  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  become  a  general  favorite.  Its  majestic  wide, 
spreading  branches,  when  seen  in  old  trees,  make  it  one 
of  the  very  best  for  planting  for  the  beautiful  in  land¬ 
scape  scenery,  its  heavy  sombre  foliage  contrasting 
finely  with  the  lighter  foliaged  trees.  It  has  been 
ranked  by  many  as  too  tender  to  stand  the  severe 
winters  of  this  country,  the  cause  of  which  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  cold 
and  damp  situations ;  whereas  this  and  the  preceding, 
to  show  their  true  character,  should  be  planted  in  a 
dry  soil ;  if  considerably  elevated  above  level  of  the 
sea,  so  much  the  better. ^-The  illustration  given  above, 
was  taken  from  one  in  New- York,  growing  upon  the 
grounds  of  Thomas  Ash,  Trent. 

Crossing  of  the  Grape. 

— 

Will  the  pollen  of  grape  vines  mix  if  two  vines  of 
Catawba  and' Isabella,  are  run  on  the  same  trellis'?  I 
have  a  row  of  each,  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  not  succeed¬ 
ing  with  them  on  stakes,  I  think  of  placing  them  on  a 
series  of  trellis  running  across,  if  there  be  no  objection 
to  their  running  together.  W.  H.  Miller.  Memphis , 
Tenn.,  Sept.  2,  1853. 

No  evil  nor  visible  result  will  occur  from  the  two 
sorts  of  grape  occupying  the  same  trellis..  It  is  not 
common  for  one  variety  to  impregnate  another,  even 
if  in  close  proximity,  unless  the  one  impregnated  first 
has  its  own  anthers  removed  artificially.  It  however 
sometimes  occurs.  But  even  when  it  does  occur,  the 
pulp  or  fruit  is  not  at  all  changed  or  affected,  but  only 
the  seed ,  whose  hybid  nature  is  developed  only  when 
new  plants  are  produced  and  bear  fruit. 

Strawberries. 

In  reply  to  K.  Norris’  question,  in  your  October  num¬ 
ber,  asking  the  name  of  some  productive  large  fruited 
strawberry  “  that  will  hull  in  pinking,”  I  name  the 
Hudson  as  precisely  what  he  desires.  There  are  five 
or  six  other  varieties  which  have  the  same  properties, 
but  I  do  not  recall  their  names  positively.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Moyamensing  Pine,  Triumph,  and 
Cornucopia,  are  among  the  number.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 
Flushing ,  Oct.  3,  1853. 
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Scratches  in  Horses. 


This  well  known  disease;  a  sort  of  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion  ending  in  cracks  and  sores,  between  the  hinder 
pastern  joints  and  hoofs,  is  sometimes  quite  trouble¬ 
some,  and  often  difficult  to  cure.  Several  remedies  are 
in  common  use,  among  which  are,  first,  shearing  off 
closely  the  hair,  then  washing  well  in  soap  suds,  and 
then  in  salt  water  or  beef  brine — washing  with  soap 
suds  and  then  rubbing  off  the  surf  or  scabs  with  a  corn 
cob,  and  applying  a  thin  coating  of  hog’s  lard.  Ano¬ 
ther  way  is  to  wash  with  saltpetre  after  the  soap  suds 
washing  has  become  dry,  and  after  the  saltpetre  has 
become  dry  to  apply  a  slight  coat  of  turpentine 
with  a  feather  or  quill.  All  these  remedies  are 
quite  similar  in  character,  and  are  all  useful,  but  we 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  a  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime ,  applied  after  the  first  washing,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  scabs  where  necessary.  We  have 
never  seen  this  remedy  recommended,  but  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  eminently  cleansing  in  its  operation. 

Cough  in  Horses. 

We  once  had  a  horse  that  had  caught  a  bad  cold,  and 
coughed  so  severely  that  he  could  be  heard  half  a  mile. 
All  sorts  of  remedies  were  proposed — enough  we  should 
think,  to  kill  any  good  horse  outright.  These  remedies 
were  all  rejected,  (although  some  might  have  proved 
useful,)  and  the  following  course  pursued.  The  horse 
was  in  the  first  place  very  carefully  and  moderately 
used,  so  as  never  to  produce  perspiration — he  was  care¬ 
fully  blanketed  when  the  weather  was  cold,  [it  was 
about  mid-autumn,]  or  when  he  was  in  the  least  degree 
heated — he  was  kept  ^constantly  on  green  and  succu¬ 
lent  food,  clover,  roots,  &c.,  and  was  supplied  with  a 
plenty  of  the  best  water  at  all  times.  In  a  few  .weeks 
he  was  perfectly  well.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  more 
depends  on  the  nurse  than  on  the  physician ,  which 
was  verified  in  this  instance. 


Feeding  Calves. 


ted  times.  As  soon  as  a  change  is  made,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  this  change  should  be  gradual ,  as  sudden 
transitions  are  always  attended  with  more  or  less  hazard 
or  loss,  or  a  check  in  growth  not  quickly  got  over.  The 
first  thing  is  to  learn  the  young  calf  to  drink  new  milk, 
which  is  done  by  drawing  its  mouth  into  the  vessel  while 
sucking  the  finger.  As  soon  as  it  will  drink  freely,  let 
a  portion  of  warmed  sldm-milk  be  added,  daily  increa¬ 
sing  it  until,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it  becomes  wholly 
cold  skim-milk.  The  milk  itself,  may,  after  a  while, 
be  gradually  discontinued,  by  substituting  at  first,  small 
portions  of  flour  porridge,  made  like  painter’s  paste,  or 
by  mixing  a  pint  of  flour  with  water,  so  as  to  be  as  thick 
as  cream,  and  then  adding  small  portions  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  constantly  stirring,  till  a  gallon  or  more  has  been 
added,  applying  heat  afterwards.  This  cooking  makes 
the  flour  more  agreeable,  and  increases  its  nutritive  ef¬ 
fects.  At  first  it  will  need  mixing  largely  with  milk — 
afterwards  it  ma}'  be  increased  and  thickened.  Fine 
“ middlings  ”  may  be  then  substituted  for  flour — 
bean  meal  has  also  been  found  useful  when  mixed  with 
other  food.  Eating  hay  may  be  taugh^early,  by  placing 
a  wisp  for  the  calf  to  suck,  portions,  of  which  will  be¬ 
come  detached  and  eaten.  When  pasture  appears  calves 
soon  learn  to  feed  on  it — but  the  artificial  food  already 
described,  must  be  continued  through  the  summer  in 
connection  with  pasture.  When  several  calves  are  to 
be  fed  together,  this  treatment  is  not  troublesome,  and 
will  be  found  economical. 


Black  Leg  in  Calves. 

The  remedy  (?)  of  Mr.  E.  Burnham,  for  this  dis¬ 
ease,  given  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  4th  of 
August,  and  taken  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  namely — 
“  as  much  salt  as  the  animals  will  eat  once  in  every  two 
days,”  may  possibly  be  a  preventive,  and  I  doubt  it ;  but 
certainly  it  is  not  a  remedy. 

This  disease  is  common,  on  certain  lands  only ,  nay 
it  is  confined  often  to  certain  fields  on  the  same  farm  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  where  stock  raising  is  carried  on 
very  extensively,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  fatal 
disease  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  is  the  following, 
and  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  that  was  practiced 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  under  the 
head  of  “  notes  for  the  month,”  I  observe  an  account 
of  two  extraordinary  calves,  reared  by  Mr.  Aaron  Wil¬ 
son  of  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  in  which,  in  reference  to  the  largest 
one,  it  is  stated,  “  this  steer  never  ran  with  the  cow, 
hut  was  reared  “hy  hand  ”  in  the  usual  method.” — 
Now  will  Mr.  Wilson,  or  some  other  of  your  numerous 
contributors  give  an  account  of  the  usual  method  of 
raising  calves  by  hand,  here  spoken  of  ?  Ther  practice 
of  managing  calves  in  the  south,  is  so  different  from  that 
here  alluded  to,  that  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  an 
account  of  Mr.  Wilson's  method,  and  do  not  doubt  that 
by  furnishing  it  through  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator, 
he  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  many  of  your  subscribers, 
but  particularly  on  your  ob’t  servant,  S.  F.  P.  Cald¬ 
well  County,  N.  C.,  August  17,  1853. 

We  do  not  know  what  particular  modification  of  hand¬ 
rearing  was  adopted  in  the  instance  referred  to.  One  of 
the  best  modes  of  management  is  the  following : — Give 
the  calf  the  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks,  by  allowing  it  to  suck  at  regular  and  sta¬ 


with  success. 

“So  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  makes 
its  appearance,  make  an  incision  in  the  under  part  of 
the  tail  of  the  animal,  near  the  root,  where  the  skin  is 
without  hair,  separate  the  skin  on  either  side  of  tho  in- 
cision  from  the  bone,  and  into  that  purse  so  formed,  put 
a  small  clove  or  piece  of  garlic,  so  secured  as  not  to 
drop  out,  and  leave  it  there,  and  you  will  find  the  cure 
certainly  effected  without  further  trouble,  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  gone  too  far  before  observed,  and  the  re¬ 
medy  applied.” 

The  great  power  of  this  remedy  may  be  partially  es¬ 
timated,  if  the  operator  will  observe  the  quickness  with 
which  the  system  is  affected,  for  the  operator  can  no 
sooner  go  froin  the  tail  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  than 
he  will  find  the  breath  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  garlic.  E.  J.  F.  Newtown,  Ky ., 
August,  1853. 
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Suffolk  Boar  Prince. 

In  the  month  of  January, 
1852,  John  C.  Jackson,  of  N. 
Y.  City,  imported  from  the 
yard  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  eight  Suffolk 
swine.  These  pigs,  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Col.  Sherwood,  of 
Auburn.  I  purchased  Prince, 
one  of  the  eight  pigs  of  Col. 
S.,  and  have  just  re-sold  him, 
to  Mr.  Clark  of  Mentz,  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Prince  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  good  sire,  and  has  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  our  stock 
of  hogs  in  this  neighborhood 
fully  $1000,  in  the  3rear  past. 
J.  R.  Page.  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


About  Salting  Stock  and  other  Thing®. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  communication  which  I  sent 
you  some  months  ago,  regarding  salting  hay  in  an  even¬ 
ly  manner,  has  led  to  a  result,  which  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  on  a  thousand  hills  or  farms,  and  fc>  the  consequent 
comfort  and  benefit  of  their  owners.  It  has  brought 
out  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  salting  stock, 
which  must  be  valuable  to  many  of  your  readers.  For 
one,  I  acknowledge  myself  under  obligation,  both  to 
your  West  Pawlet  subscriber,  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Colburn  of  Springfield,  Vt.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  depending  entirely  on  my  hay,  when  evenly  and  pro¬ 
perly  salted,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  article  for  all 
my  stock  during  the  period  of  foddering.  Now  I  will 
adopt  the  more  excellent  way  pointed  out  by  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  your  paper,  whom  I  have  named  above,  and 
have  salt  always  accessible  to  them  in  a  trough.  This 
trough,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  under  cover,  or  defended 
in  some  way  from  rain  and  snow.  This  is  a  provision 
for  having  the  salt  always  in  a  proper  condition  which 
is  not  mentioned,  if  I  recollect  aright,  by  either  of  your 
contributors  referred  to.  Another  matter  essential  to 
be  attended  to  by  all  your  readers,  or  others  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  salt  always  accessible  to  their  stock,  is 
this — the  animals  should  all  be  accustomed  gradually  to 
the  use  of  it.  If  sheep,  especially  after  long  abstinence 
from  salt,  were  allowed  free  access  to  it,  they  would 
partake  of  it  in  such  excessive  quantities  as  to  sicken 
and  destroy  several  of  them.  Another  thing  which 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  this  mode  of  salting 
stock,  might  be  of  considerable  advantage,  especially 
when  corn  or  any  other  grain  is  fed  to  any  of  the  ani¬ 
mals^  At  such  times  especially,  and  probably  at  all 
times  when  the  food  is  mainly  dry,  a  quantity  of  ashes 
or  a  small  portion  of  saleratus  or  sal -soda,  crushed  and 
powdered,  may  be  mixed  with  the  salt.  This  will  tend  to 
prevent  that  heart-burn  and  sourness  of  stomach,  which 
oat  meal  and  corn  meal  are  apt  to  produce  in  the 
stomachs  of  human  animals,  and  which  they  probably 
produce  occasionally  in  those  of  other  animals. 

Now  if  all  the  suggestions  which  have  now  and  for- 
been  made  on  this  subject  be  reduced  to  practice 


by  all  your  subscribers,  during  this  and  coming  winters, 
we  are  persuaded  that  both  the  health  and  the  comfort 
of  all  their  animals  will  be  much  increased.  To  allow 
creatures  access  to  salt  whenever  they  have  the  instinc¬ 
tive  craving  for  it,  seems  certainly  the  most  natural  and 
proper  way,  and  the  way  most  likely  to  promote  health 
and  prevent  disease.  In  no  other  way  can  an  animal 
have,  so  certainly,  just  what  it  wants,  and  what  it  needs, 
of  this  salutary  condiment  as  in  the  way  which  your 
correspondents  named  have  recommended  through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
Let  us  all  adopt  this  method  then,  till  we  hear  of  a 
better,  which  will  not  be  very  soon,  I  guess. 

There  is  one  fact,  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  may 
be  given  to  the  farming  public  with  some  prospect  of 
benefit;  as  many  may  use  it  so  as  to  save  hay  when  it 
is  scarce.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  some  wheat  which 
he  was  obliged  to  get  in,  soon  after  being  cut,  and  while 
the  straw  was  rather  green,  to  prevent  injury  from  a 
threatening  rain-storm.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mow 
from  heating,  moulding  or  otherwise  taking  harm,  he 
sprinkled  on  the  several  loads  salt  in  very  liberal  quan¬ 
tities.  After  this  mow  was  threshed,  and  the  straw 
stack  made  accessible  to  the  stock  on  the  farm,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  animals  were  almost  constant^  picking 
at  it,  and  that  it  disappeared  quite  rapidly.  The  straw 
was  also  eaten  up  cleaner  than  usual.  This  was  all 
owing,  doubtless,  as  it  was  ascribed,  to  the  salt  having 
made  the  straw  more  palatable.  At  all  events,  the  fact 
furnishes  a  hint  worth  dollars — worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price  of  either  or  both  of  your  papers — to 
many,  who  may  have  occasion  to  try  it,  and  find  as  our 
neighbor  did,  that  (C  never  was  straw  eat  up  so  slick.” 
Observes.  — — 

To  Prevent  a  Cow  Failing  in  her  Milk. — Wash 
the  cow’s  udder  and  teats  with  pure  cold  water  before 
milking,  and  then  milk  her  morning  and  evening  as  dry 
as  possible ;  negligence  in  this  latter  precaution  is  one 
of  the^causcs  of  cows  failing  in  their  milk.  The  cow 
should  if  possible,  be  always  milked  by  the  same  person, 
and  while  the  process  is  going  on  a  small  quantity  of 
hay  should  be  placed  before  the  animal.  This  furnishes 
employment  for  the  jaws,  and  draws  her  attention  from 
what  is  going  on,  and  the  milk  is  in  consequence  yield¬ 
ed  freely. 
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Mr.  Thorne’s  Importation  of  Stock. 

Among  the  many  heavy  importations  of  domestic 
animals  the  present  season,  those  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Thorne,  of  Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  will  probably  rank  the  highest  in  character,  as  well 
as  cost ;  and  exceed,  indeed,  in  these  respects,  any  for¬ 
mer  importation  by  a  single  individual.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  to  stock  his  farm  at  Thorndale,  Mr.  T.  determined 
upon  placing  upon  it  the  best  animals  which  could  be 
procured ;  and  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this,  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Eotch,  of  Morris — 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  country,  and  whose  previ¬ 
ous  tours  in  Europe  had  made  him  familiar  with  the 
best  herds  and  flecks  of  Great  Britain — to  make  his 
selections  and  purchases ;  and  as  he  was  not  limited  as 
to  price,  Mr.  R.  has  been  enabled  to  procure  a  select 
herd  of  Short-Horns,  which,  for  quality  in  an  equal 
number,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  person,  even  in  England,  while  his  flock  of  South 
Downs  will  be  unsurpassed  in  numbers  and  excellence, 
by  any  other  in  the  country. 

We  congratulate  the  farmers  of  this  state  and  of  the 
union,  upon  these  important  acquisitions,  as  also  upon 
the  extensive  and  very  valuable  importations  of  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Becar  and  others:  for,  though  the  mass 
of  them  may  not,  from  the  high  figures  at  which  these 
select  animals  are  now  held,  feel  an  immediate  and. 
direct  influence  upon  their  interests,  the  blood  will  ere 
long  be  scattered  abroad,  and  its  beneficial  effect  be 
exhibited  in  the  improvement  which  will  be  certain  to 
inure  to  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  whole  country.  It 
is  to  such  sources — to  the  importations  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years — that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  im¬ 
provement  which  has  taken  place  in  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  we  consider  it  a  source  of  gratulation  that 
we  have  so  many  gentlemen  among  us,  possessing  the 
means  as  well  as  the  requisite  pride'  and  public  spirit 
manifested  by  these  numerous  and  heavy  outlays,  to 
introduce  from  abroad  all  those  animals  necessary  for 
the  continued  advance  in  improvement  of  our  farm 
stock. 

We  have  noticed  at  various  times,  as  we  have  seen 
them  alluded  to  in  our  English  papers,  the  purchases 
made  by  Mr.  Rotch  ;  but  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Thorne  for  the  following  letter,  giving  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  and  authentic  account  of  the  principal  purchases 
made  on  his  account : 

Respected  Friend — I  now  have  on  my  farm,  some 
choice  Short-Horns  and  South  Down  sheep  of  my  own 
importation.  To  give  thee  some  idea  of  the  stock  I 
am  about  importing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some 
particulars  relating  to  it,  and  some  extracts  from  letters 
I  have  received  from  Francis  M.  Rotch  of  Morris, 
Otsego  co.,  who,  as  thee  may  know,  is  now  in  England, 
making  selections  of  stock  for  me. 

In  addition  to  the  South  Down  buck,  (112)  secured 
at  Jonas  Webb’s  Letting,  11th  July,  at  130  guineas, 
and  the  two  pens  of  prize  yearling  South  Down  ewes, 
shown  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Rotch  selected  from  Mr. 
Webb’s  flock,  fifteen  yearling  ewes  and  five  older  ones 
(the  latter  as  an  especial  favor.)  He  has  subsequently 
added  the  first  prize  pen  of  yearling  South  Down  ewes, 
shown  at  the  York  (England)  Agricultural  Fair,  by 
Lord  Walsingham.  Mr.  Rotch  remarks  of  them — 


“  I  was  really  tempted  to  take  them.  They  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lot.” 

In  connection  with  the  ewes  purchased  of  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Rotch  says — “  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  L.  is 
the  only  breeder,  with  one  exception,  who  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  winning  both  the  first  and  second  prizes,  with 
yearling  South  Down  ewes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Fairs!  A  breeder  who  can  win  with  ten  of  his 
ewes,  ought  certainly  to  stand  higher  than  the  one  who 
wins  with  only  five.  Mr.  L.  was  my  competitor  at  Mr. 
Webb’s,  for  the  buck,  (112).” 

Of  Short-Horns,  Mr.  Rotch  writes — “  The  Bates’  bull, 
Grand  Duke,  (10,284)  is  a  superb  animal,  and  to  my 
thinking  the  best  in  England ;  his  handling  can  not  be 
surpassed.  He  is  a  true  Dutchess  bull,  with  all  their 
character  and  quality.”  Subsequently  he  writes — “  I 
have  purchased  the  Bates’  bull,  Grand  Duke,  decided¬ 
ly  the  best  bull  in  the  world !  at  the  long  price  of 
1,000  guineas  He  looks  every  inch  a  Bates,  and  is 
grand  in  size  and  appearance,  with  a  majestic  carriage.” 
Grand  Duke  was  purchased  of  S.  E.  Bolden. 

Mr.  Rotch  also  purchassed  of  Mr.  Bolden,  at  100 
guineas,  “Peri,”  a  roan  yearling  heifer  by  Grand 
Duke — dam,  Pink,  by  2d  Duke  of  York  (5959) — grand 
dam,  Marygold,  by  Raspberry,  (4875)  Ac.  “You  will 
see  she  has  two  crosses  of  the  Duchess  blood  ;  then  she 
goes  to  Booth’s  Raspberry,  he  being  the  sire  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  cow  Faith,  mother  of  Hope,  and  she  of  Charity, 
his  prize  cow,  thus  going  back  to  his  best  blood.” 

From  Mr.  Tanqueray  he  purchased  “Aurora,”  a 
two-year  old  heifer,  at  150  guineas.  ;n  speaking  of 
her  before  making  the  purchase,  he  says — “  I  think 
Mr.  Tanqueray’s  heifer,  Aurora,  by  3d  Duke  of  York, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  animals  ;  she  looks  very  like 
a  Duchess.” 

From  Mr.  Townely  he  has  secured  two  heifers, 
“ Frederica ,”  his  choicest,  two  years  old,  at  300  guineas; 
color  red — sire,  Upstart ;  dam,  Feathers,  by  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  &c.  She  is  far  advanced  in  gestation,  and 
was  only  shown  at  the  York  fair  this  season,  where  she 
was  a  winner.  “ Ltalah  Rookh ,”  his  choicest  yearling, 
at  400  guineas  ;  color  red — sire,  The  Squire  ;  dam  by 
Prince  Earnest,  <fcc.  This  heifer  was  winner  of  the  first 
prize  at  both  the  York  (England)  and  the  Irish  shows, 
the  only  two  at  which  she  was  shown  this  year.  Mr. 
Rotch  says- — “  Her  pedigree  is  full  of  winners,  and  she 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  England.” 
In  speaking  of  prices  he  adds — “  Mr.  Townely  frank- 
ty  told  me  I  had  asked  for  their  best  animals ;  thgt 
they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  and  nothing  but  an  enormous 
price  would  tempt  them.” 

At  the  late  Earl  Ducie’s  sale,  thee  is  aware  of  his 
purchase  of  Duchess  59,  roan,  5  years  old,  dam  Duchess 

56,  at*  •  . . ''•••'•* .  350  guineas. 

Duchess  64,  red,  4  years  old,  dam  Duchess 

55,  at .  600  “ 

Duchess  68,  red,  11  mos.  calf,  dam  Duch¬ 
ess  64,  at . .  300  “ 

In  speaking  of  this  sale,  Mr.  Rotch  remarks — “  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  about  three  thousand  persons. 
The  average  price  of  the  animals  sold,  was  double  that 
at  Bates’  sale  !  I  think  I  could  have  taken  three  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  for  my  bargain  before  I  left  the  ground  ! 
Mr.  Bolden  was  beseiged  by  several  bidders,  to  send 
cows  to  Grand  Duke,  but  put  the  price  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  a  cow — on  your  account,  of  course  !” 

Mr.  Rotch  was  disappointed  in  not  getting  Duchess 
66,  (her  dam  Duchess  55,)  which  Morris  &  Becar 
were  fortunate  in  securing  at  700  guineas.  Had  Mr.  R. 
secured  this  Duchess,  it  would  have  given  me  all  the 
Duchess  cows  Earl  Ducie  left,  that  have  bred  of  late 
years. 

The  buck  (112)  and  apart  of  the  ewes,  have  come 
to  hand,  and  fully  answer  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  are  doing  finely.  The  balance  of  the  stock 
I  do  not  expect  until  about  the  first  November.  Very 
respectfully,  Jonathan  Thorne.  Washington  Hol¬ 
low,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  9  mo.  28,  1853. 
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The  Sheep-Tick. 

The  following  short,  comprehensive  account  of  the 
Sheep-tick ,  with  magnified  figures  of  its  parts,  from 
Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  to  sheep  owners,  and  in  certain  cases  may 
assist  in  their  destruction  when  abundant : 

Melophagus  ovinus,  (the  She'ep-tick  or  Louse), 
lives  among  the  wool,  and  must  be  very  annoying  to 
lambs.  They  are  more  or  less  abundant  from  March'**' 
to  October,  when  oval-shining  bodies,  like  the  pips  of 
small  apples,  and  similar  in  colour,  may  be  found  at¬ 
tached  by  the  pointed  end  to  the  wool  (Fig.  L — 2, 
the  same  magnified)  ;  these  are  not  the  eggs  but 
the  pupa3,  which  are  laid  by  the  female,  and 


are  at  first  soft  and  white.  From  these  issue  the 
ticks  (  (3),  (4,  the  same  magnified),  which  are  horn3r, 
bristly,  and  rusty-ochre ;  the  head  is  orbicular,  with 
two  dark  eyes  (5),  and  a  rostrum  in  front,  enclosing 
three  fine  curved  tubes  (6)  for  piercing  the  skin  and 
sucking  the  blood ;  the  body  is  large,  leathery,  purse¬ 
shaped  and  whitish  when  alive,  notched  at  the  apex ; 
the  six  legs  are  stout,  very  bristly,  and  the  feet  are 
furnished  with  strong  double  claws.  A  wash  of  arsenic, 
soft  soap,  and  purified  potash ;  a  decoction  of  tobacco  ; 
train  oil,  with  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  or  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment,  will  destroy  the  ticks. 

Fattening  Animals. 

This  is  a  subject  not  generaily  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  formers,  throughout  its  various  bearings.  All 
know  that  they  can  fatten  a  hog  or  cow  by  feeding  grain 
or  vegetables  enough ;  but  as  to  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  profitable  mode,  among  many  people,  little  is 
known.  As  at  this  time  of  the  year  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  fattening  of  animals,  than  at  any  other 
time,  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  it,  will  not  be  wholly 
lost. 

1  Animals  intended  for  the  butcher  should  be  kept 
quiet.  They  should  have  no  more  exercise  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  health,  as  more  than  this,  calls  for  a 
greater  amount  of  food,  while  the  process  of  fattening 
is  delayed.  Animals  should  be  fed  regularly  with  a 
proper  amount  of  proper  food.  Should  they  not  be  fed 
at  regular  intervals,  it  will  tend  to  make  them  uneasy 
and  discontented,  and  they  will  not  thrive.  When  they 
are  fed  with  apples  or  pumpkins,  it  should  be  in  their 
season,  and  not  when  they  have  lost  their  goodness  by 
decay  or  frost.  This  rule  may  always  be  observed,  that 
the  least  nutritious  articles  should  be  fed  first,  and  the 
most  nutritive  afterwards.  Of  the  root  crops,  for  fatten¬ 
ing  properties,  potatoes  stand  first,  carrots  next,  and 
ruta-bagas,  mangel- wurtzels  and  flat  turneps  follow  on 
in  their  order.  Of  grain,  wheat  is  first,  Indian  corn, 
peas  and  barley  are  the  next.  Probably  more  corn  is 
used  than  any  other  grain,  especially  for  swine  ;  it 
seems  to-be  peculiarly  adapted,  for  the  fattening  of 
pork.  There  is  a  great  gain  in  having  it  ground  and 
cooked  or  scalded.  No  grain  should  be  fed  without  one 
or  both  of  these  being  done,  as  animals  are  more  quiet 
and  contented,  and  therefore  gain  flesh  much  faster.  I 
am  confident  that  food  is  as  much  better  for  swine  and 


Feeding  Cows. 

The  following  experiments  in  feeding  were  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  a  German  former,  with  two  cows.  The 
whole  time  occupied  was  three  and  a  half  mosths,  and 
measures  and  weights  were  taken  for  five  days’  pro¬ 
duct,  five  days  after  a  change  of  food.  ■  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  used  six  different  articles  of  food,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result : — - 

PRODUCT  FOR  FIVE  DAYS. 


Fed  on, 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Grass, . 

Barley, . 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

5 

oz. 

••••  107 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

2 

oz. 

Malt, . 

Barley  and  Malt, . 

....  102 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

2 

oz. 

....  106 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

2 

oz. 

Barley  and  Linseed,  •  •  •  • 

....  106 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

2 

oz 

Beans, . 

. ...  108 

lbs. 

3  lbs. 

7 

oz. 

The  amount  of  each  kind  of  food  was  equal  in  pounds. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  grass  produced  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk,  but  the  beans  suroassed  in  the  amount 
of  butter  produced: — Agricultor. 

Apples  for  Milch  Cows. — Five  minutes  ago  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  deals  in  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  fine 
cattle,  informed  us  that  he  had  fed  out  last  winter  more 
than  two  hundred  harrels  of  sweet  apples  to  his  milch 
cows,  and  that  the  increased  quantity  and  richness  in 
quality  of  the  milk  paid  him  better  than  any  other  use 
to  which  he  could  have  applied  them.  He  states  that 
he  is  raising  trees  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
apples  for  stock.  Another  important  statement  of  his, 
is,  that  since  he  has  fed  apples  to  his  cows,  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  milk  fever  among  them. — N.  E. 
Farmer. 


cattle,  for  being  cooked,  as  it  is  for  man.  When  ani¬ 
mals  are  first  put  up  for  fattening,  care  should  be  taken 
that  grain  of  great  nutritive  properties  should  be  fed 
with  caution,  as  the  appetite  is  generally  great,  and 
over-feeding  them  with  such  grain  will  hurt  them. 
The  best  plan  that  I  know  of,  is  to  mix  lighter  grains 
and  have  them  all  ground  together.  Corn-meal  pos¬ 
sesses  great  nutritive  properties,  and  animals  will  fatten 
faster  on  it  than  almost  any  other  grain ;  but  it  will  not 
answer  to  feed  them  wholly  on  this  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Animals,  when  full  fed  upon  meal,  sometimes 
become  dyspeptic,  a  disease  similar  to  that  sometimes 
affecting  our  own  species.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety, 
and  frequently  the  necessity,  of  having  the  corn  ground, 
<ccob  and  all.”  By  this  means  the  nutriment  is  dif¬ 
fused  through  a  greater  bulk,  laj^s  lighter  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  all  is  thoroughly  digested.  This  consideration 
more  particularly  applies  to  cattle  than  to  swine ;  for 
the  reason  that  animals  which  do  not  ruminate,  or  chew 
the  cud,  are  better  adapted  for  taking  their  food  in  a 
concentrated  form.  But  still  I  say  “  grind  your  corn 
and  cob  together,  and  cook  it  well,  and  you  will  be 
doubly  repaid  for  all  your  trouble.” 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  animals  a  variety  of 
food,  as  health  is  promoted  by  it.  I  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  excellent :  One  part  corn,  one  part  barley, 
one  part  peas,  all  ground  together  and  mixed  with  boil¬ 
ed  potatoes,  pumpkins  or  apples.  It  is  well  to  have  this 
mixture  slightly  fermented,  or  soured  by  dairy  slop. — 
Swine  appear  to  like  it  better,  and  the  pork  will  be  as 
good.  The  health  of  swine  is  also  promoted  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  supply  of  soap-suds  mixed  ’with  their  regular 
food,  but  no  brine  in  which  there  has  been  saltpetre, 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  be  given.  Swreet  whey  also 
should  be  soured  before  it  is  given  to  swine.  To  sum  it 
all  up,  let  animals  have  but  little  exercise ;  feed  them 
regularly,  the  lightest  food  first,  the  strongest  last; 
grind  and  cook  all  grain ;  also  cook  vegetables  and  fruit; 
feed  a  variety  of  the  grain  and  vegetable  kinds,  slightly 
fermented,  &c.  Lastly,  animals  should  be  kept  warm 
in  cold  weather,  and  should  have  plenty  of  air  in  hot 
weather.  Now,  if  these  rules  are  followed,  and  these 
hints  remembered  and  heeded,  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
writer  will  be  accomplished.— Dollar  Nevspaper. 


Book-Farming* 


New- York  State  Poultry  Society. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
at  the  late  meeting  of  poultry-raisers  at  Saratoga  : — 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  “  Few 
York  State' Society  foe  the  Improvement  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry.” 

II.  The  officers  of  this  Seiety  shall  consist  of  a  Pre¬ 
sident,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,,  and  a  Board  of 
ten  Managers,  who,  together,  shall  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

III.  This  Society  shall'  hold  a  public  exhibition  of 
Poultry  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Man¬ 
agers  may  designate',  during  which  time  the  officers  of 
the  Society  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Managers  be  presented. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  an  annual  member  of 
this  Society  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  any 
person  paying  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  at  any  time,  shall  be  considered  a  member  for 
life.  "Honorary  members  may  be  appointed  at  any 
time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Society.  All  members  and 
their  families  shall  have  free  admission-  to  the  Society’s 
exhibitions. 

V.  Members  of  the-  Society  only,  shall  be  permitted 
to  compete  for  premiums  at  any  of  its  exhibitions. 

VI.  The  receipts  of  the  Society,  after  deducting  the 
expenses,  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  premiums. 

VII.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  additional  rules  and  regulations,  not  con¬ 
flicting  with  tho  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  as  to 
them  may  seem  necessary,  and  shall  give  at  least  six 
months  notice  of  such  regulations  previous  to  each  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Society,  excepting  the  first. 

VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

The  list  of  officers  elected,  was  published  in  our  last 
number.  — — 

Black .  Leg  in  Calves. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  noticed  a  remedy  for  the  “black 
log  in  calves,”  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  15th 
September,  which,  like  many  prescriptions  for  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  seems  superlatively  .ridiculous  ;  mislead¬ 
ing  the  credulous  and  wonder-loving,  without  contri¬ 
buting  to  science  or  proving  efficacious  in  the  removal 
of  disease. 

We  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  upper  side  of  the 
tail  would  not  answer  1  or  whether  the  introduction  of 
the  clove  or  garlic  into  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  or 
even  into  the  stomach  would  not  do  as  well  1  Is  the 
rapid  traveling  of  tho  medicine  from  the  tail  headwards 
a  sure  indication  of  its  happy  remedial  action'?  If  so, 
we  trust  that  if  “If.  J.  F.”  should  be  attacked  with 
mortification  of  the  hand,  he  will  not  complain  if  his 
surgeon  should  cleave  a  toe  and  introduce  a  garlic,  and 
leaye  him  to  the  rapid  remedial  action  of  the  same. 
What  is  science  in  the  one  case  is  so  in  the  other. 

We  have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  but  enter  our  decided 
protest  against  quack  prescriptions,  and  mysterious  and 
wonder-working  manipulations,  whether  designed  to  be 
carried  out  on  man  or  beast  Medicos. 

Colic  in  Sheep. — For  this  Randall  prescribes  “  half 
an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  a  drachm  of  ginger,  and  sixty 
drops  of  essence  of  peppermint.  The  salts  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  will  effect  the  cure,  as  will  an  equivalent  dose  of 
linseed  oil,  or  even  hog’s  lard.” 


Messrs.  Editors — I  presume  there  are  not  many 
of  your  subscribers  who  have  not  one  or  more  neigh¬ 
bors  within  a  mile  or  two  from  them,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sneering,  more  or  less  openly,  at  book-farmers 
and  book-farming.  I  wish  all  such  silly  or  self-con¬ 
ceited  persons  were  obliged  to  sit  still  patiently  and 
hear  read  or  repeated  to  them  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
marks  which  W.  S.  King  made  upon  this  subject  in  his 
late  Address  before  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  Society. 
The  following  contains  the  pith  of  what  he  offered  on 
this  subject :  “  What  is  called  Book-Farming  is  simply 
the  appropriation  of  the  experience  of  other  farmers, 
which1  they  or  others  for  them,  have  thought  proper  to 
print.  If  a  farmer,  known  to  you  to  be  a  good  farmer 
and 'a  truth-telling  man,  tells  you  that  by  a  system  of 
management  differing  somewhat  from  yours,  he  has 
nearly  doubled  his  crops,  you  listen  with  widely-open¬ 
ed  ears  ;  you  store  in  memory  every  particular  of  his 
proceeding,  and  you  determine  to  pursue,  another  year, 
that  plan  that  has  so  well  answered  the  purposes  of 
your  neighbor.  But  if  this  very  man,  desirous  of  ben- 
efitting  a  whole  community  by  his  experience,  and  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  business  at  home  tp  go  about  repeating 
his  success  from  man  to  man,  by  word  of  mouth,  shall 
write  out  his  experiment,  and  cause  it  to  he  printed  in 
a  book  or  periodical,  that  moment  it  becomes  a  part  of 
book-farming,  and  ceases  to  have  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  There  is  a  magic  in  types,  it  would  seem,  that 
converts  what  is  wisdom  when  spoken  into  folly  when 
printed.  But  the  species  of  book-farming,  that  above 
all  others  calls  into  play  the  prejudices  of  working 
farmers,  is  the  printed  advice  of  men  who  work  more 
with  their  brains  than  with  their  hands ;  of  men,  who 
observe  the  operations  of  others,  and  carry  into  prac¬ 
tice,  by  the  hands  of  hired  help,  what  commends  it¬ 
self  to  their  judgment  by  its  fruits ;  of  men  who  re¬ 
gard  agriculture  as  a  science.” 

Let  the  above  find  its  way  to  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of 
every  sneerer  at  book-farming,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  may  begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  not  been 
so  very  wise  as  they  have  thought  themselves- 

How  to  Rear  Figs. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  a  fine  Suffolk  sow,  which  lately 
had  a  litter  of  ten  pigs ;  in  the  course  of  forty -eight 
hours  after  the  pigs  were  born,  she  killed  six  of  them, 
by  over  laying  and  smothering  them.  I  was  relating 
and  lamenting  the  loss,  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish  girl 
that  lives  in  my  family,  and  she  immediately  said,  if 
they  had  been  in  her  country,  all  would  have  been 
saved.  I  said,  Mary,  how  do  they  manage  pigs  in 
your  country?  “  Dear  a  me !”  she  replied,  “  we  put 
them  all  in  a  box,  so  the  mother  can't  hurt  them.” 
“  Well,  how  do  you  feed  them?”  I  inquired.  “  0  bless' 
my  soul,”  said  she,  “  we  put  them  with  the  mother 
several  times  during  the  day,  until  they  are  week  old, 
and  then  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.” 

The  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  possibly  some  others 
besides  myself,  might  be  ignorant  of  the  Irish  science 
of  rearing  pigs,  and  if  you  think  proper,  you  can  pub¬ 
lish  the  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  until 
we  get  something  better  from  Congress,  or  the  Colleges. 
S.  D.  Walbridge.  North  Bennington,  August  25, 
1353. 
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“Visit  to  Mount  Fordham.” 

In  our  notice  of  a  “  visit  to  Mount  Fordham,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Sept.  15,  we  were 
unfortunate  in  an  allusion  to  the  South  Down  Ram, 
which  Mr.  Morris  had  just  received  from  Mr.  Webb  of 
England.  We  said: 

“  There  are  about  forty  beautiful  Southdown  sheep, 
the  whole  being  obtained  or  bred  from  the  flock  of  the 
celebrated  Jonas  Webb,  of  which  about  twenty  are  im¬ 
ported,  and  the  residue  raised  from  them.  A  South- 
down  ram  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  superlative 
beauty,  was  obtained  there  the  present  season,  before 
the  annual  letting,  and  was  selected  as  the  best  one  in 
the  flock.” 

Had  we,  instead  of  saying  that  it  was  “  the  best  one 
in  the  flock,”  said  that  it  was  the  one  which  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  selected  as  his  choice  of  the  flock,  the  right  idea 
would  have  been  conveyed. 

This  correction  is  important  only  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  merits  of  the  two  rams  purchased  of  Mr.  Webb  by 
Mr.  Morris  of  Westchester, .and  Mr.  Thorne  of  Dutch¬ 
ess,  as  heretofore  noticed  in  this  journal.  To  set  the 
matter  right,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  Mr.  Morris  visited  Mr.  Webb,  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  W.’s  son  examined  the  flock,  which  embraced 
the  yearlings  which  received  the  prizes  at  the  show  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1852.  Young  Mr. 
Webb  asked  Mr.  M.  to  select  the  prize  animals.  After 
a  careful  examination,  he  selected  the  one  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  best,  but  one  which  did  not  receive  any  prize. 
For  this  ram,  called  by  Mr.  Webb,  “  Young  York,” 
Mi*.  Morris  offered  any  price  that  Mr.  W.  might  fix 
upon ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  part  with  it  until 
after  he  had  used  him  one  season.  Thus  the  matter 
rested  until  the  present  season,  when  Mr.  Thorne  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Webb,  and  secured  the  ram  Ho.  112,  in 
Mr.  W.’s  catalogue,  and  which  was  the  one  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
rieultural  Society’s  exhibition  in  1852,  and  which  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English  judges,  the  best  one  in  the 
flock.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Morris  effected  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “Young  York,”  the  one  he  had  selected  in 
the  autumn  of  1852.  Thus-  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
gentleman  secured  the  sheep  he  most  desired,  and  with 
which,  we  venture  to  presume,  both  are  abundantly 
satisfied.  — — 

Use  of  Guano  at  the  South. 


There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  entire  success 
of  the  application  of  guano  to  the  old  farms  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  very 
rapidly  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  so  much  so  in¬ 
deed  that  cargoes  all  are  bespoken  long  before  their  ar¬ 
rival.  In  alluding  to  this  subject,  the  American  Farmer, 
Baltimore,  says  : 

The  wonderful  effects  which  all  who  have  used  it  have 
experienced,  (particularly  on  the  worn  out  lands  of  Ma¬ 
ryland  and  Virginia,)  has  caused  this  extraordinary 
demand  the  presents  season — and  many  who  have  pre¬ 
pared  their  land  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  guano 
to  sow  upon  it,  will  prefer  to  forego  the  at'empfc  to  raise 
a  crop,  if  they  cannot  obtain  a  supply.  On  the  wheat 
crop  it  has  been  found  to  answer  better  than  on  any 
other,  though  it  pays  well  on  almost  any  crop,  be  it 


grain,  grass  or  vegetables.  We  cannot  go  amiss  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  increasing  the  value  of  landed  estate  in  many  sections 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  100  per  cent,  and  that  the 
increase  in  the  crop  of  wheat,  wherever  this  fertilizer 
has  been  used,  has  been  in  the  same  ratio — it  has  been 
a  real  God-send  to  our  old  States,  and  has  created  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
farmers  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  States  alluded  to. 
Lands  which  would  not  have  produced  six  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  could  not  have  been  sold  for  $5,  by  the  use  of 
200  to  40Q  lbs.  per  acre,  of  this  agent,  are  now  made  to 
yield  crops  equal  in  quantity  to  the  lands  which  have 
been  sold  for  $50  td  $75  per  acre!  No  wonder  that - 
these  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  brought  home  to 
the  doors  of  farmers  in  every,  direction,  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  under  their  own  eyes,  has  caused  so  in¬ 
tense  an  excitement,  predicated  upon  the  apprehended 
deficiency  in  the  supply. 

Good  Cultrvaticn. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Transactions  contain  the 
following  short  account  of  a  specimen  of  good  fanning 
in  Brown  county,  in  that  State,  which  shows  that  the 
poor  success  which  has  attended  some  of  the  farming 
there,  and  especially  that  with  the  wheat  crop,  is  owing 
to  bad  management,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed-  to  the 
soil — for  land  that  wi.l  give  these  results  must  possess 
great  inherent  fertility : 

Captain  J.  W.  Cotton,  until  recently  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  a  few  years  ago  resigned  his  commission  and 
sword  and  the  excitement  of  the  .camp,  to  pursue  in 
quiet  a  life  devoted  to  agriculture.  His  farm  (Beau- 
prey  Place,)  is  situated  on  the  high  land  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Green  Bay,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  until  Capt.  Cotton  undertook  its  culture,  was  truly 
an  unpromising  tract.  In  1850,  the  first  year  of  his  ef¬ 
forts,  with  one  eoat  of  manure  upon  land  that  had  been 
“  worn  out,”  of  sandy  soil,  and  a  clayey-marl  sub-soil, 
with  deep  plowing,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  sur¬ 
face,  he  raised  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  remunerating  crops  of  corn  and 
oats.  Upon  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  with  field  cnlture,  he 
raised  335  bushels  of  carrots,  the  largest  of  which,  when 
trimmed,  weighed  six  pounds  each.  The  past  summer, 
from  a  fiedd  of  four  and  a  half  acres,  that  had  been  “run 
to  death”  by  the  French  mode  of  tfllage,  by  the  plan  of 
culture  he  had  pursued  the  year  prSvious,  he  raised  and 
harvested  340  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  and  .about  1800 
pumpkins.  These  results,  compared  with  the  make¬ 
shift  culture  that  has  prevailed  with  most  of  those  who 
■have  pretended  to  cultivate  the  soil,  serve  to  prove  that 
Brown  county  may,  when  her  forests  have  been  remo¬ 
ved,  and  the  land  brought  under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  sun,  raise  at  least  her  own  substantials  of  'life,  and 
not  depend  for  her  supply  upon  the  fruit  of  the  husband¬ 
man's  labor  elsewhere. 

The  Richest  Mine. — The  manure  applied  to  the  _ 
soil  of  England  amounts  to  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars ;  being  more  than  the  value  of  its  whole  foreign 
commerce,  and  yet  the  grateful  soil  yields  back  with 
interest  all  that  is  thus  lavished  upon  it.  And  so  it 
would  be  here,  if  we  would  only  trust  the  soil  with  any 
portion  of  our  capital.  But  this  we  rarely  do.  A 
farmer  who  has  made  any  money  spends  it  not  in  his 
business  hut  in  some  other  occupation.  He  buys  more 
land  when  he  ought  to  buy  more  manure,  or  he  puts 
out  his  money  in  some  joint  stock  company  to  convert 
sunshine  into  moonshine.  Rely  upon  it,  our  richest 
mine  is  the  bam-yaid,  and  whatever  temptation  stock 
or  shares  may  offer,  the  best  investment,  for  a  farmer  is 
live  stock  and  plow-shares. — Extract. 

Salt. — An  annual  dressing  of  salt  in  moderate 
ties  sown  broadcast  over  the  garden  early  in 
destroys  the  germs  of  insects ;  10  bushels  to  the 
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lUi'es  for  the  Utmith. 


Patent  Office  Report. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for 
the  annual  Report  from  the  Patent  Office  for  1852—3, 
comprised  in  two  volumes — the  first,  exhibiting  the 
Mechanical,  and  the  second,  the  Agricultural  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Department. 

Dutchess  County  Fair. — This  Fair  was  held  at 
Washington  Hollow  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  unusually  fine,  particularly  in  live 
stock,  of  which  there  was  a  large  exhibition — among 
them  the  fine  South  Down  Ram  just  received  from  Jo¬ 
nas  Webb,  by  Mr.  Thorne^ 

Orange  County  Agricultural  Fair. — This  Fair 
took  place  at  Goshen,  Sept.  28th  and  29th.  We  learn 
from  a  correspondent  that  the  exhibition  fell  short  of 
previous  ones.  “  The  show  of  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  products,  and  the  display  of  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufacture,  were  almost  an  entire  failure.  The 
long  tables  in  the  tent,  had  scarcely  an  article  upon 
them  to  attract  attention.  The  Stock  Department  was 
better  represented,  and  the  show  of  fat  cattle  very 
good.  The  Horses,  however,  attracted  the  largest  share 
of  attention,  and  large  numbers  of  superior  animals 
were  on  the  grounds.  The  high  price  which  horses 
bear  in  the  New-York  market,  has  induced  many  far¬ 
mers  to  breed  them  as  a  part  of  their  business.” 

Our  Ag.  College. — At  the  recent  Fair  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.  Ag.  Society,  after  an  address  by  the  Hon.  John 
Delafield,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  we  have  now  heard  with  pleasure  the 
statements  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  our  farming 
interests,  by  the  organization  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  do  heartily  congratulate  the 
farmers  of  the  State  on  this  important  event :  that  we 
believe  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
roe  will  as  far  as  practicable  aid  and  sustain  this  im¬ 
portant  object,  as  being  intimately-  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  State  and  Nation. 


such  is  their  blighting  influence  on  the  community 
around  them,  that  intelligent  persons  avoid  purchasing 
farms  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  likewise  stated  that  there 
are  many  townships  in  Ohio  where  the  lands  are  de¬ 
preciated  full  25  per  cent  from  this  cause. 

Mutual  Instruction. — “  There  is  no  branch  of 
human  knowledge,”  says  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  in  his, 
late  address  at  Saratoga,  “  in  which  so  much  is  taught 
by  example,  as  agriculture.  The  practice  of  the  best 
farmers,  it  has  been  well  said  by  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  writer  of  England,  Mr.  Pusey,  is  the  accumulated 
and  varied  science  of  ages.  Acknowledging  as  I  do 
with  gratitude,  and  in  the  most  unreserved  terms  the 
obligations  of  agriculture  to  professional  science,  I 
must  yet  say  that  farmers  are  in  the  main  the  best 
teachers  of  farmers,  and  that  through  the  medium  of 
agricultural  societies  and  agricultural  journals  they 
have  been  organized'  into-  a  great  Lancasterian  school, 
in  which  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  received 
its  highest  development  and  most  useful  application.” 

Mr.  J  C.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Coxsackie,  has, 
we  understand,  sold  his  Ayrshire  bull,  “Marion,”  to 
David  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Agricultural  Paper. — After  the  monthly  reading 
of  the  Cultivator,  I  can  almost  imagine  having  attend¬ 
ed  an  Agricultural  meeting,  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  of  the  Union,  the  editor  in  the 
chair,  your  humble  servant  in  some  unnoticed  corner, 
though  .pone  the  less  interested.  Good  agricultural 
reading  makes  farmers  more  proud  of  their  calling, 
and  happier  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  it  in¬ 
cites  them  to  the  higher  exertion  of  the  mind.  Yours, 
D.  R.  S.  Malone ,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1853. 

Water  in  Streets. — Some  farmers,  for  economy, 
drive  their  cattle  into  the  street  for  water,  particularly 
in  winter.  While  there,  they  usually  drop  much  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  amount  thus  wasted  by  a  large  herd  in  a 
single  winter,  would,  in  many  instances,  pay  for  a  per¬ 
manent  supply  of  water  in  their  yards,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  of  labor. 


Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  have  discontinued  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New-  York  Agricullor ,  a  weekly  folio,  and 
the  Farm  and  Garden ,  monthly,  and  in-  place  of  these 
publications  now  issue  a  weekly  quarto  of  16  pages,  un¬ 
der  their  old  title  of  American  Agriculturist ,  at  $2  a 
year.  - 

^  Distilleries  Unprofitable  for  Farmers. — The 
Ohio  Cultivator,  in  allusion  to  the  common  plea  that 
distilleries  afford  a  market  for  corn  and  keep  up  the 
price,  states  in  substance  that  Ohio  pork  would  com¬ 
mand  two  or  three  dollars  more  per  barrel  in  some  of 
the  eastern  markets,  if  purchasers  could  he  assured  that 
none  of  it  was  still  fed — and  that,  generally,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Ohio  lose  at  least  one  dollar  per  barrel  on  all  the 
pork  sold,  from  this  cause,  amounting  to  at  least  Haifa 
million  of  dollars  for  the  State.  Also,  that  the  value 
of  lands  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  if  these  nuisances  could  be  removed  ;  and  that 


A  Mammoth  Pumpkin. — At  the  Warerooms  of 
Emery  &  Co.,  there  is  a  mammoth  pumpkin,  differing 
in  its  external  appearance  from  the  common  variety 
and  closely  resembling  a  squash,  which  measures  six 
feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  thirty  four  pounds.  It  was  grown  by 
M.  Wanzer,  of  Greenbush. 

Michigan  State  Fair. — The  late  Fair  at  Detroit 
was  one  of  the  best  held  in  the  State.  The  attendance 
of  people  was  large,  and  the  exhibition  much  better 
than  last  year.  The  receipts  for  tickets  exceed  $5,000, 
an  increase  of  nearly  one-half  over  last  year’s  receipts 


Good  Farming. — Mr.S.  Eldred  gives,  in  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer ,  an  estimate  of  the  products  of  hi3  200- 
acre  farm  the  present  year.  He  finds  a  balance  of 
$2,700  in  favor  of  the  farm,  as  payment  for  labor,  in¬ 
terest  and  profit. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries* 

Pigs. — Inform  me  through  the  next  number  of  your 
paper,  what  Essex  and  Sussex  pigs  of  each  sex  will  cost 
— whether  they  could  be  sent  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  by 
express,  or  how  I  could  get  them  there,  and  who  would 
be  a  proper  person  whom  I  could  address,  to  purchase 
and  send  them  to  me.  W.  S.  T.  Washington,  Ind,., 
Sept.  13,  1853. 

The  pigs  could  be  sent  to  Terre  Haute  by  express. 
The  prices  vary  from  $15  to  $30  per  pair.  For  persons 
to  address,  see-advertisements  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  the  Cultivator. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  Corn. — I  wish  to  know 
through  the  Country  Gentleman,  at  what  time  the  Ev¬ 
ergreen  or  Stowell  corn  should  be  plucked — or  what 
should  be  the  consistency  of  the  corn  when  it  is  picked, 
and  how  it  should  be  kept  after  it  is  tied — whether  in 
a  dry  or  damp  place — laid  down  or  hung  up,  K.  Nor¬ 
ris.  Sept.  1853. 

Having,  in  common  with  several  of  our  friends, 
found  this  corn  of  little  value,  we  would  request  some 
one  who  has  been  more  successful,  to  answer  the  above 
inquiry.  - 

Farewell  Cattle.— Can  you  or  any  of  jTour  sub¬ 
scribers  tell  me  through  the  Cultivator,  where  I  can  get 
a  full  blooded  Bakewell  Bull,  not  exceeding  two  years 
old,  and  what  will  be  the  price  of  him  ?  Charles  T. 
Graves.  East  Cleveland,  Sept.  24,  1853. 

We  know  of  no  pure  Bakewell  or  Long-horned  cat¬ 
tle,  in  this  country. 

Review  of  the  Wool  Market  for  September. 

Prices  have  remained  stationary  during  this  month, 
principally  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  which  has 
hung  over  the  question  of  war  or  peace  in  Europe,  and 
from  the  operation  of  a  rather  stringent  money  market. 
There  has,  however,  sprung  up  quite  an  active  demand 
near  the  close  of  the  month,  and  advanced  prices  are 
obtained  as  compared  with  the  lowest  point  reached  in 
August,  and  the  early  part  of  this  month.  The  reac¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  and  prices  must  now  rule  high 
until  the  next  clip.  55a65c.  is  now  a  fair  quotation  for 
good  to  prime  full  blood  Merino,  and  65  to  85c.  for 
Saxon.  Common  and  grades  range  from  40  to  55c. 

Manufacturers  have  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  wool  growing  business  of 
the  Union.  In  this  State  alone  the  decrease  of  sheep 
since  1845  has  been  about  four  millions,  and  in  all  the 
New-Englaud  States  the  decrease  has  been  equally 
marked.  There  has  been  an  increase  West,  but  not  in 
any  proportion  to  the  decrease  East.  It  is  true  that  by 
the  use  of  old  woolen  rags,  which  have  become  a  very 
important  staple  of  commerce,  and  the  increased  adul¬ 
teration  of  woolen  cloths  by  substituting  cotton  and 
flax-cotton,  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  so  observ¬ 
ant  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  fact  ex¬ 
ists,  nevertheless,  and  they  will  become  aware  of  it  in 
due  time.  Wool  must  rule  high. —  Wool  Grower 

New- York  Horse  Market. 

The  New-  York  Tribune ,  in  addition  to  its  extensive 
and  accurate  weekly  reports  of  the  Cattle  Market,  now 
furnishes  a  weekly  review  of  the  New-York  Horse 
Market,  prepared  with  great  labor  by  Solon  Robin¬ 
son.  In  his  report  for  last  week,  the  writer  says : 

We  have  never  found  the  state  of  the  Horse  Market 
more  dull  than  to-day.  The. number  in  the  street  for 
sale  foots  up  708,  which  is  only  6  difference  from  last 
report.  This  is  evidently  too  many  for  the  demand, 
and  holders  will  some  of  them  have  to  hold  on  at  a  loss 


or  sell  for  the  same.  The  number  sold  during  the  last 
week,  317,  is  67  more  than  for  the  week  reported  last, 
but  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  the  Spring,  or  what 
was  generally  expected  this  Fall.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  a  good  many  purchasers  are  holding  back 
for  the  great  Horse  Show  at  Springfield  next  week, 
when,  it  is  supposed  that  a  great  many  fine  Horses  will 
be  exhibited,  offered  for  sale,  perhaps  low.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  flush  Money  market 
last  Spring,  and  a  large  demand  for  Horses  for  City 
Railroad  purposes,  the  prices  were  inflated  a  little  too 
high,  and  now  must  come  down  to  a  fair  standard  be¬ 
fore  the  market  recovers  its  full  activity. 


Albany  Market,  October  15,  1853. 

During  the  week,  and  up  to  the  receipt  of  the  steamer’s 
news,  the  market  ru  ed  very  steady  for  Flour,  with  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  better  kinds;  but  after  the  receipt  of  the  news, 
prices  of  the  low  and  middling  grades  were  put  up  12£e.,  and 
sales  to  a  fair  extent  have  been  made  at  the  advanced  prices. 
Business,  however,  has  been  materially  checked  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  iii  river  freights,  Wheat  ruled  steady  up  to  yesterday, 
when  the  market  became  unsettled.  Holders  asked  higher 
rates,  and  have  not  yet  been  met  by  buyers.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  week  Com  became  depressed,  but  -  after  the  foreign 
news  a  belter-  feeling  prevailed  and  better  prices  were  rea¬ 
lized.  Barley  lias  ruled  firm,  and  the  daily  receipts  have* 
been  freely  taken  at  full  prices.  Gats  have  been  in  active 
demand  at  rather  improving  fates.  . 

FLOUR  AN D  M GAL  —The  improvement  noticed  yester¬ 
day  in  the  low  and  medium  grades  of  Western  and  State 
Flour  lias  been  maintained  but  with  only  a  moderate  busi¬ 
ness  doing.  There  is  but  little  doing  for  the  east,  which  is 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  vessels.  The  home  and  river 
demand  is  quite  moderate  as  is  usual  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  week.  The  belter  grades  are  held  fi  mly.  The  sales  of 
the  morning  aggregate  1,000  bis.  We  quote  : — 


Ordinary  to  straight  State . $6  75;t6  87 

Mixed  Indiana  and  Michigan . . .  6  Sla7  00 

Straight  Indiana  and  Michigan . .  7  00u7  12 

Favorite  Slate .  7  00a7  12 

Common  to  good  Ohio . . . .  6  87a7  00 

Fancy  Indiana  and  Michigan . -  6  SS;«7  00 

Fancy  Ohio . . .  7  00;. 7  12 

Fancy  Genesee . . .  7  00a7  12 

Extra  Indiana  and  Michigan .  7  00a7  2.5 

Extra  Ohio . . . . . .  7"  I2a7  25 

Extra  Genesee . . . . .  7  !2a7  37 


Corn  Meal  is  in  fair  request  and  sales  aie  making  at  1,62a 
1.69.  Buckwheat  Flour  is  selling  freely  from  store  at  $2, 25a 
2.33  per  cwt. 

GRAIN. — Our  market  for  V/HEAT  is  quiet  and  unsettled. 
Red  Wisconsin  is  held  at  $1,46  and  prime  While  Genesee  at 
$1.58,  which  is  from  lc.  to  2c.  above  the  views  of  buyers. 
The  sppply  is  moderate.  CORN  is  better  under  the  news, 
with  a  fair  Eastern  demand.  Sales  4,000  bu.  Western  mix¬ 
ed,  in  lots,  at  lie  Road  at  83.  an  ad  .ance  of  2c.  on  previous 
sales.  BARLEY  rules  steady  and  firm,  with  a  fair  supply 
and  a  good  home  and  shipping  inquiry.  Sales  20.700  bu.,  in¬ 
cluding  7,700  bu.  prime  two-rowed  at  81c.,  and  13,000  bu. 
prime  four-rowed  at  8?£a88.  Western  is  held  higher  and  is 
quiet,  four  rowed. Chicago  was  offered  on  ^Change  at  85,  and 
83|  bid.  OATS  are  buoyant  and  in  active  request.  Sales 
10.000  bu.  prime  Western  at  50  Fair  to  good  State  may  be 
quoted  nominal  at  47£;t49.  with  nope  -offering  except  to  ar¬ 
rive. 

FEED — A  firm  market  with  a  light  supply.  Sales.  4.000 
bu  24  lb,  feed  at  $1  per  100  lbs 

HOPS — New  are  held  at  35a36c,  without  sale*.  Six  bales 
old  at  33c.  The  N.  Y.  Times  says  Hops  are  still  coming  in 
very  freely,  and  weakening  the  market.  The  receipts  of  ihe 
past  six  days  have  reached  1300  bales — an  extraordinary 
quantity  at  this  period.  The  week’s  sales  comprise  130  bales 
of  this  year’s  growth  at  32a35e  for  first  sort;  and  *26n28c  for 
second  .do  peril).  Offers  hive  been  made  by  country  holders 
of  Hops  to  deliver  them  in  this  city  at  27  per  lb.  in  parcels  of 
10.000  lbs.  The  expectation  of  tree  imports  from  England 
and  Germany  has  occasioned  some  anxiety  among  owners, 
and  they  now  tender  and  sell  their  supplies  rather  eagerly,  at 
the  greatly  reduced  figures  above  mentioned. — Eve.  Journal. 

WOOL  MARKET. 

NEW  YORK.  Oct.  15. — The  market  for  all  descriptions  of 
this  staple  during  the  present  week  has  been  rather  quiet, 
owing  to  the  great  stringency  in  the  money  market.  Ti.c 
sales  are  40.000  lbs  washed  African  at  30a32c.  In  fieece  and 
pulled  we  know  of  no  transactions,  the  slock  of  both  being 
lighter  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Public  Sale  of  Valuable  Real  Estate 

In  the  County  of  Fairfax ,  Va. 

HAVING  concluded  to  subdivide  and  sell  my  real  estate, 
in  the  County  of  Fairfax,  I  shall  offer  at  public  auction, 
at  Fairfax  Court  House,  in  the  Slate  of  Virgin, a,  on  Monday 
the  21sJ  day  of  November  next,  a  very  valuable  pioperty  in 
real  estate,  containing  about  FOUR  THOUSAND  FIVE 
HUNDRED  ACHES,  which  will  be  divided  into  farms  of 
about  KJO'Acrf.s,  running  in  straight  lines,  and  it  practicable 
to  allot  a  dwelling  house  to  each  lot.  By  this  arrangement 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  persons  to  purchase  small 
farms,  to  secure  comfortable  homes,  to  cultivate,  and  improve 
the  property.  The  residue  of  the  estate,  about  .‘1,500  Acres 
isffor  sale  by  private  contract. 

This  property  includes  that  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Fairfax,  called  the  RESERVE.  It  commences 
about  six  miles  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  extends 
thence  westwardly,  nearly  to  Fryingpan  Meeting  House, 
and  northwardly  io  the  village  of  Branesville;  is  about  18 
miles  from  the  City  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which  there  arejj'ood 
Macadamized  Roads.  Having  been  the  “RESERRE,” 
there  is,  upon  a  large  portion  of  this  land,  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  valuable  timber,  of  the  original  growth,  consisting  of 
yellow  pine,  white  and  red  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  clayey  loam,  in  every  respect  suitable  for 
wheat,  corn,-  and  grass,  and  rests  upon  a  clay  sub  soil.  There 
is  no  estate  m  Virginia,  better  watered  ;  it  abounds  with  the 
purest  aiid  most  limpid  streams,  and  springs  that  never  fail. 
The  climate  and  health  of  this  locality,  are  well  known,  being 
unsurpassed  in  this  respect  There  are  a  number  of  Dwel¬ 
ling  Houses,  orchards,  and  other  improvements  upon  this 
property,  many  of  which  are  quite  comfortable.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  Turnpike  Road,  leading  from  Alexandria  to  Leesburg, 
runs  through  this  property,  upon  which  there  will  be  laid  off 
eight  farms,  binding  upon  the  Turnpike  road.  The  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Loudoun,  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  \\  ill  run  right  across 
this  estate,  and  it  is  ihought,  very  near  its  centre,  bringing  it 
by  Railroad,  within  10  miles  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and 
Washington  City,  D.  C.  And  by  special  agreement  with  the 
Railroad  Company,  there  is  to  be  a  depot  on  this  property,  to 
which  there  will  be  opened  convenient  roads.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  surveys  can  be  made,  Plats  will  be  exhibited, 
showing  the  precise  locality  of  the’ several  farms,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  dwellings,  timber,  wood  and  water.  Persons  who 
wish  to  purchase,  are  requested  to  examine  this  estate,  as  it 
is  believed  to  he  the  best  opening  either  for  large  or  small 
farms,  which  has  ever  been  offered,  in  this  rapidly  improving 
section  of  the  country.  The  title  to  this  property  is  unques¬ 
tionable. 

Terms  of  Sale. — One  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  will 
he  required  in  hand,  on  the  day  of  sale;  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  will  he  divided  into  six  equal  annual  payments,  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1854,  with  interest,  the  interest  to  he 
paid  annually,  to  he  secured  by  the  notes  of  the  purchasers, 
and  a  deed  of  trust  upon  ihe  land. 

Possession  of  such  tracts  as  may  be  occupied  by  tenants, 
will  be  given  on  the  first  day  of  January  next.  As  to  any 
other  lands,  the  possession  will  be  given  immediately  after 
the  sale. 

Deeds  will  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
next.  To  examine  maps  of  the  estate,  and  for  any  further 
information,  the  undersigned  refers  to  THOMAS  R.  1.0 VE, 
Esq  ,  his  solicitor  and  agent,  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.  Sale 
to  commence  at  11  o’clock,  A.  Mr 

BENJAMIN  THORNTON,  Sen.,  Montpelier, 

Orange  County,  Va. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  20 — wlvnlt 


H 


ANDRE  LEROY, 

Nurseryman, - -  -  Angers,  France, 

ONORARY  AND  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER, 
jl.  Ac.,  of  ail  the  principal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  begs  to  inform  his  friends,  and  the 
•public  in  general,  that  he  has  just  published  his  Catalogue  for 
1853,  which  is  the  most  complete  one  ever  made.  All  the 
prices'and  required  information  for  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Stocks,  Roses,  Ac., 
will  he  found  in  said  Catalogue,  which  can  be  bad  free  of 
charge,  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  receive 
and  forward  all  orders,  and  attend  to  receiving  and  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  ordered,  on  arrival  here.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  Mr.  LEROY  possesses  the  largest  NURSERY  on  the 
Continent.  His  experience  in  putting  up  orders  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  superior  and  reliable  quality  of  all  his  trees,  Ac., 
is  too  well  established  to  require  any  further  notice.  Orders 
should  in  all  cases  lie  sent  to  the  undersigned  in  the  fall,  with 
information  when  the  trees  are  to  arrive  here,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  forwarded.  E.  BOSSANGE, 

Sept.  29— m3t.  138  Pearl -st..  New- York. 


J 


New- York  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

HORSE  Powers,  Threshers,  Fan  Mills,  Smut  Machines, 
Grain  Drills,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob 
Crushers,  Cider  Mills,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Plows  and 
all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Dust  and 
other  fertilizers  of  the  most  superior  kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Aug.  18— wtntf.  1S9  A  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Ornamental  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

J.  THOMAS  has  for  sale  at  his  Nursery,  Macedon,  N. 
Y.,  a  hue  and  select  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  best  proved  sorts,  consisting  of: — 

Apple  Trees, .  at  20  cts.  each,  $15  per  100. 

Peach,  do  large, . .  20  do  15  do 

do  do  1  year  from  bud,  15  do  12  do 

Cherry,  do  with  fine  heads,  31  do  25  do 

Ptzr,  do  standards, .  50  do 

do  do  "dwarfs, .  37  do 

Plum,  do  .  37  do 

Besides  the  smaller  fruits,  as  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Ac. 

For  those  v\  ho  desire  it,  careful  selections  will  he  made  by 
the  proprietor,  of  the  different  sorts,  so  as  to  afford  a  regular 
succession  of  the  finest  varieties,  through  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  without  additional  charge. 

Also,  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  hardy  ORNAMENTAL 
’FREES  and  SHRUBS,  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL 
FLOWERING  PLANTS,  Ac.,  among  which  area  hun¬ 
dred  selected  sorts  of  Roses,  the  finest  Spiraeas,  Pseonias, 
Phloxes,  Tulips,  Ac. 

Orders  directed  “  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Macedon.  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,”  and  accompanied  with  remittances,  will  be  careful¬ 
ly  ftlied,  and  the  trees  or  plants  packed  in  the  best  manner  for 
safe  conveyance  by  railway. 

9  mo.  8 — 30— 8t— m2t. 

Sufloik  Pigs. 

rT''HE  subscribers  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  pure 
J.  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock  imported  in  1848  by  the 
late  William  Sliekney,  a'so  by  the  subscribers  in  Jan.  last. 
Address,  JOSIAH  ST1CKNEY,  Boston  or  Watertown,  or 
ISAAC  ST1CKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

September  1 — niGt. 


Basket  Willow. 

CUTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  Basket  Willow,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  planting,  for  sale  at  $5  a  thousand,  by 
WM.  H.  DENNING, 

Sept.  22 — iri2t*  Fislikill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  V. 


Suffolk  Figs. 

OIX  pairs  of  purely  bred  Suffolk  Pigs,  also  breeding  sows. 

O  for  sale  by 

C.  J.  HOLDEN, 

Sept.  15 — 2t* 

Walpole,  N.  II. 

YNF  pure  blood, 
Feb.  1— inly. 

Suffolk  Pigs, 

Iof  sate  by  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Braintree,  Mas*. 

Osier  or  Basket  Willow. 

THE  subscriber  will  have  for  sale,  to  be  delivered  this  fall 
or  next  spring-,  about  50.000  Willow  Sprouts  of  the. 
growth  of  this  season,  suitable  for  propagation  or  for  baskets. 
Eaqfi  sprout  will  make  from  four  to  five  cuttings  for  planting. 

C.  N.  DEMENT,  341  Broadway,  Albany. 
Aug  11 — wl.*:rn4m. 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Brainlree,  Mass. 

Super-phosphate. 

"VT  O  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  combination  of  this 
J_N  most  fertilizing  manure,  which  contains  the  natural 
properties  of  plants.  It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  under  the  same  name,  and  is  inferior  to  none, 
although  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  put  up  in  bags,  at 
$40  per  ton,  of  2000  lbs.,  cash. 

Office  of  ihe  New-York  Super-phosphate  Manufacturing 
Company,  No.  159  West-street,  New-York. 

Aug  18 — wit — m3t  VICTOR  R.  KNOWLES,  Agent 

Agricultural  Books 

CTMIE  Tranasctions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
JL  Society,  vols.  1  to  9,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  price  $1  per  vol. 
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United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street,  near  Fulton  street,  New- York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  in  want  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above'Tine,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

AVe  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  &  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  draw  lighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground,  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Rowers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
—also.  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fac  t  we  iiave  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
aVm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — m&wtf. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS— of  all  patterns. 
CORN  MILLS — both  of  Iron  and  Burr  Stone. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS— of  Beals’,  Nichols’  and 
Sinclair’s  make. 

ROAD  SCRAPERS — of  several  patterns. 

FANNING  MILLS— of  all  the  best  makers. 

SAUSAGE  STUFFERS  AND  CUTTERS— of  ait  pat¬ 
terns 

VEGETABLE  OR  ROOT  CUTTERS— of approvedkinds. 
CORN  SHELLERS — for  hand  and  horse  power. 
VEGETABLE  BOILERS— of  Moll’s  and  Bent’s  patterns. 
GARDEN  AND  WHEEL  BARROWS— of  iron  and 
wood. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES— Bullock’s  patent 
BRICK  MACHINES— of  Hall’s  and  other  makers. 
WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

PLOWS — of  Prouly  A  Mears,  CentFe  Draft,  and  Rich’s 
Iron  Beam  PLOWS— Eagle,  Massachusetts  make,  and 
Minor  A  Hortons. 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff 
Street,  New- York.  Nov.  1 — tf. 

Albany  Drain  Tile  Works, 

No.  60  Lancaster  Street,  Albany ,  IFfiSt  of  Medical  College. 
r  | 1  H  E  subscriber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOTT,  formerly  A. 
1  S  BABCOCK  CO.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  Draining 
Tilt?  of  both  Horse  Shoe  and  Sole  patterns,  at  from  $12  to 
$18  per  1000  pieces.  The  tile  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  of  American  or  Foreign  manufacture. 
They  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  water  ;.t  every  joint,  and 
drain  the  land  perfectly  from  12  to  20  feci  on  each  sjde,  ac¬ 
cording  io  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

ALo,  Larg  k  Tile  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  See., 
at  from  $1  to  $8  per  100  pieces.  Tile  delivered  at  the  docks 
and  railroads  free  of  cartage.  Practical  drainers,  for  laying 
Tile,  furnished  if  desired. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  &c.?will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  subscriber,  post-paid, 
The  tiles  can  he  sent  safely  any  distance.  Orders  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  '  DAVID  CALI.  A  NAN. 

Sept.  15 — w&rntf.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  Flax  Growers. 

rpHE  subscriber  has  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
1  MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  tow,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horsepower 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $100. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf. 


Super- phosphate  of  Dime. 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st.,  Boston, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7—14 — It — mtf 

Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities  $2.25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1  25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3|  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  2 1  to  2&  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD'S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  Slate  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New- York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 

Feb.  1— ctf. 


rpHIS  is  the  proper  season  to  use  LEINAU’S  AMERI- 
1  CAN  FERTILIZER  upon  yourfarms.  This  truly  valu¬ 
able  manure  can  be  had  at  $25  per  ton,  or  $3  50  p6r  barrel, 
of  the  proprietor.  Try  it.  It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New-York,  and  any  amount  of  names  can  be 
given  of  its  successful  use.  Also,  Guano  and  Poudrette, 
Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Aqua  Ammonia. 

G.  A.  LEINAU, 

Aug.  18 — tn3t.  No.  19  South  Froul-st.,  Philadelphia. 

Agricti V oral  Implement  Manufactory, 

Corner  of  Carolina  and  Third-streets ,  Buffalo ,  N.  Y 


PITTS’  PATENT  SEPARATOR - IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER— PITTS’ 
CORN  AND  COB  MILL,  Ac. 
r  HEREBY  give  notice,  that  since  the  extension  of  the  Pa- 
1  tent  right  on  my  machinery  for  Threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  I  have  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  I  lia.e  per¬ 
manently  located,  and  erected  a  large  establishment  for  the 
future  manufacture  of  the  above  machines. 

The  .Separator  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  permanent  and  durable  in  all  its  parts — while  the  Horse 
power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  repair, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  Slates.  This  Power  is 
warranted  to  stand  the  full  strength  of  eight  horses,  also  to 
give  as  much  effective  or  useful  power  when  driven  by  one 
or  two  horses,  as  any  other  Horse  Power,  whether  construc¬ 
ted  on  the  endless  chain  or  lever  principle. 

ft  was  put  on  trial  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines,  at  Geneva,  in  July  last,  1852,  where 
it  received  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society's  first 
premium  'for  the  best  Horse  Power  for  general  purposes." 

The  Separator,  at  the  same  trial,  also  received  the  Society’s 
first  premium.  My  machines  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion. 

Two  hundred  of  the  above  machines  are  for  sale  at  th£ 
Agricultural  Works  of  the  subscriber,  in  this  city,  all  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  a  better  article  than  can  be  purchased  at  any 
other  sl^op,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  on  trial  to  be  so,  I  will 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the'  purchasers,  at  the  price  they 
may  pay  me  for  them. 

I  further  notify  all  persons,  who  are  purchasing  Horse 
Powers  and  Separators  to  be  used  in  California  or  Oregon, 
that  I  will  hold  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  to  tne  by  letters  patent  in  the  above  machines, 
as  I  am  manufacturing  a  Horse  Power  and  Separator  express¬ 
ly  designed  for  that  section. 

All  orders  for  the  above  machines,  hereafter,  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  will  recetve  prompt  attention 

April  14— larncGt  JOHN  A.  PITTS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hay  Press. 

DEDERTCK’S  patent  horizontal  portable 

HAY  PRESS. — This  Press  is  manufactured  only  by 
the  subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  Premium  Agricultural 
Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  Press  -was  in  the  lGth  No.  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  and  the  June  No.  of  the  Cultivator. 
Since  that  time  tome  v  ery  valuable  and  essential  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  A  new  and  improved  capstan  has 
been  invented,  by  which  the  horse,  without  being  removed 
from  the  sweep,  operates  the  follower  both  backward  and 
forward,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  windlass  (seen  in  the 
cut)  for  drawing  the  follower  back. 

Dederick’s  Horizontal  Pre  s,  as  exhibited  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1852,  constructed  so  ns  to  press  from  each  end 
of  the  frame  towards  the  center,  by  means  of  a  single  lever  or 
toggle  joint,  has  been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  Parallel 
levers,  and  pressing  from  one  end  of  the  frame,  obviate  all 
tiie  directions  against  the  original  plan.  The  Horizontal 
Press,,  as  thus  improved  and  now  manufactured  by  us,  is  uni¬ 
versally  admired  and  approved;  its  advantages,  compared 
with  the  vertical  or  upright  press,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  in  a  limited  notice.  Descriptive  circulars  will  be 
promptly  sent  upon  application.  Warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  they  may  be  returned.  Orders  solicited  and  prompt¬ 
ly  filled.  DEERING  A  DEDERICK, 

Corner  of  Bleecker  and  Franklin  sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  22 — w&mtf. 

Hay  Press — Dederick’s  vs.  Emery’s. 

SOME  considerable  feeling  having  arisefn  between  Mr. 

Dedertck  and  myself  concerning  the  originality  or  priori¬ 
ty  of  designing  and  improving  the  Hay  press,  I  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  each,  and  have 
learned  what  I  knew  not  before ;  and  further,  feeling  a  due 
regard  for  other’s  interests,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  here  make 
the  following  statement : 

In  reference  to  the  difference  between  me  and  Mr.  Deder- 
ick,  I  have  learned  since  the  publication  of  my  Description*, 
Ac.,  in  No.  34  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Sept.  No. 
of  the  Cultivator,  that  I  have  been  laboring  under  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  Mr.  Dederick’s  claims  to  originality,  as  the  first 
designer  of  a  Portable  Horizontal  Hay  Press.  I  now  find  that 
Mr  Dederick  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  designing  of  the  Horizon¬ 
tal  Press,  describee  as  mine,  and  further  that  the  presses  built 
by  Emery  &  Co.,  were  ( with  the  exception  of  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  in  some  parts)  substantially  similar  to  the 
model  exhibited  at  the  New  Y'ork  Stale  Fair  in  1852,  by  Mr. 
Dederiek.  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

The  above  concession  having  been  made  by  Mr  Emery,  I 
have  concluded  to  drop  the  whole  controversy.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  portions  of  his  advertisement  not  embraced  in  this 
concession,  the  public  are  already  sufficiently  informed,  and 
will  he  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Sept.  22— wit  — mlt.  '  L.  DEDERICK. 

A  Virginia  Fttrm  For  Sale. 

PLEASANTLY  situated  in  Fairfax  courtly,  13  miles  from 
Alexandria,  16  miles  from  Washington,  and  about  1^ 
miles  from  Lee  station,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail¬ 
road,  a  farm  of  21S  acres,  about  one-half  intervale  or  bot¬ 
tom  land,  the  residue  a  gentle  swell  of  upland.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  well  watered  with  two  small 
streams  of  never  failing  water,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  grass,  Ac.  The 
location  is  healthy,  and  the  markets  as  good  as  any  in  this 
country.  On  the  premises  is  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard  of 
125  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  pear,  cherry  trees,  Ac.  Also 
a  timber  lot  of  20  acres,  (hard- wood,)  and  50  acres  second 
growth  pine,  which  will  yield  40  cords,  per  acre,  worth  $2 
per  cord  at  the  railroad,  miles  distant.  There  is  a  small 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  The  fences 
are  tolerable,  20(!(f  new  chestnut  rails  having  been  added  to 
the  fences  within  two  yeafs.  Price  $10  per  acre  ;  one  half  in 
hand,  the  balance  in  two  years.  Persons  desirous  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  premises,  will  call  upon  Ansel.  Witedon.  Agent, 
near  Lee  station.  For  lurther  information,  address 

A.  A  O'.  WHEDON. 

March  18— w2— mlf.  ’West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Grey  Chittagong  Fowls. 

CHITTAGONG  Fowls,  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 

JOSEPH  W.  WHITE,  Gov.  St. 
Harlford,  Conn.,  Oct.  1 — mtf. 


Basket  Willow. 

CUTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  Basket  Willow,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  planting,  for  sale  at  $5  a  thousand,  by 
WM.  II.  DENNING. 

Sept.  22 — ni2t*  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hoff 

Emery’s  Improved  Horizontal  Progressive  Lever 
Hay  Press. 

THE  above  cut  represents  the  external  view  of  Emery’s 
Portable  Hay  Press.  As  seen  in  the  cut,  it  is  closed  up, 
and  about  midway  in  process  of  pressing  a  bundle  of  hay. 
When  fully  pressed,  ihe  ends  of  the  levers  which-  are  seen  at 
each  end  exlending  above  ihe  box,  are  brought  down  by  the 
chains  and  shieves  until  the  levers  themselves  are  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position. 

The  press  is  provided  with  followers,  working  from  both  the 
ends  toward  the  center.  The  chains  or  ropes  from  the  levers 
are  connected  by  passing  one  of  them  under  the  press,  and 
joining-  in  a  larger  chain  or  rope,  this  larger  one  connecting 
with  a  capstan,  or  blocks  and  ropes 
When  the  press  is  driven  home,  the  hay  becomes  pressed 
into  a  bundle,  standing  on  end;  the  side  doors  are  thrown 
open,  while  the  bands  are  passed  round  the  bundle  and  secu¬ 
red;  the  followers  and  the  doors  are  loosened,  and  the  bundle 
thrown  out.  For  operation,  the  levers  are  raised  and  follow¬ 
ers  drawn  back,  and  the  top  opened  by  means  of  two  doors, 
which  are  buttoned  down  in  the  centre  by  a  crossbar,  as  seen 
in  the  cut.  The  opening  in  the  top  for  receiving  the  hay,  be¬ 
ing  about  two  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  The  press  stands 
on  the  ground  or  floor  when  in  use,  which  makes  it  conveni¬ 
ent  for  filling  and  treading  the  hay. 

The  size  is  14  feet  by  three  on  floor,  and  five  feet  high, 
outside  measurement ;  weighs  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  compressing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  timothy  hay  into  sixteen  cubic  feet,  at  the 
rate  of  five  bundles  per  hour,  with  two  or  three  men  and  one 
horse  ;  and  heavier  bundles  in  proportion,  as  to  size  and  time. 

The  above  press,  with  the  improvements  adopted,  and  as 
now  constructed  by  us,  making  it  an  efficient  machine  for 
the  purpose  designed,  is  offered  to  the  public  wilh  renewed 
assurances  of  its  merits.  This  construction  is  the  first  and 
only  successful,  Horizontal  Press,  working  from  both  ends, 
or  that  has  proved  sufficiently  strong  in  its  several  parts  to 
withstand  the.  required  pressure  for  hay,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  of  materials,  and  of  the  lightest  proportions  consistent 
with  the  resistance  to  be  overcome;  making  it  a  neat,  strong, 
light,  and  desirable  press  on  account  of  its  portability  and 
adaptation  for  Barn  or  Field  operation. 

ft  is  afforded  at  the  low  price  of  $135,  including  capstan 
and  ropes,  or  chains  for  operating  it;  (which  is  much  less 
than  others  of  equal  capacity,)  and  as  no  extra  charges  or 
claims  are  made  by  any  one  for  any  Patent  Rights  on  the 
same,  ihe  Farmer  runs  no  risk  of  being  annoyed  by  suits  at 
law  for  owning  and  using  them.  EMERY  A  CO. 

Sept.  29 — wl  mlt. 

Works  on  Horticulture. 

PRACTICAL  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
by  J.  Fisk  Allen.  Third  ediiton,  enlarged  and  revised. 
Price  $1.00. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heating  and  Ven- 
tillation  of  Hot  Houses,  Graperies,  Ac.,  by  Robert  B 
Leuchars — $1 .00. 

Gardening  for  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  Edited  By  A.  J. 
Downing— $1.25. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  Eighth 
edition— $100. 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  R.  Buist — 75  cents. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Cultivator,  395  Broadway. 
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Suifolk  Boar  Westchester  for  Sale, 

ONE  year  old;  sire,  from  L.  G.  Morris’  stock;  dam,  from 
the  Sticknev  stock.  Price,  $50.  Address 

E  II.  BLIVEN, 

Oct  27 — w2tmlt*  Bridgewater ,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Fowls  for  Sale. 

HFHF.  subscriber  having  devoted  special  attention  for  tke 
last  three  years  to  the  breeding  of  the  finest  fowls  known, 
lakes  pleasure  in  the  announcement  that  he  keeps  on  hand 
and  for  sale,  thorough  breds  from  the  best  stock  of  Brahma 
Poot  as,  Grey  Chittegongs,  White  and  Buff  Shanghaes, 
Cochin  Chinas;  Black  Spanish  and  Bolton  Grey  Fowls,  on 
favorable  terms.  Orders  bv  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
Address  '  E.  H.  BLIVEN, 

Oct.  27. — w2-m1t*  Bridgewater ,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 


Coidesiham  Nursery. 

Seven  miles  west  of  Newburgh .  Orange  County.  N.  Y. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  FRUIT  GROWERS  &  DEAL¬ 
ERS. — The  subscriber  solicits  the  attention  of  all  Tree 
planters,  Nurserymen  and  dealers,  to  his  present  Stock  of 
Fruit  Trees,  which  is  much  larger  than  he  has  ever  before 
offered.  It  embraces  among  others, 

55,000  Apple  Trees, 

from  7  to  11  feet  high  and  of  thrifty  growth  ;  from  $12  to  $15 
per  hundred,  and  from  $100  to  $125  per  thousand. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apricot 
and  Quince  trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Ac.  A  large  number  of  the  celebrated  “  Great  Bi- 
garreau  ”  Cherry,  an  outline  and  description  of  which  is  given 
m  the  Horticulturist  of  Jan’y,  1851. 

Trees  packed  in  moss  with  great  care  for  transportation  to 
any'  distance,  and  delivered  in  Newburgh,  from  which  place 
boats  go  daily  to  New- York,  Albany  and  Troy,  or  by  New- 
York  and  Erie  R.  R. 


Catalogues  will  be  furnished  to  applieants 
Direct  to  Coldenham  P.  O.,  Orange  county',  N.  Y. 

LINDLEY  M.  FERRIS. 
10th  Month  1st,  1853. — wltmlt. 


Fancy  Fowls  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  one  hundred  pairs  of  Brah¬ 
ma  Pootra,  Shanghae,  Cochin  China,  and  Bolton  Greys, 
all  warranted  pure.  THG’S  WRIGHT. 

Utica,  Nov.  1,  1S53-— m3t  _ 

Choice  Fowls. 

GENTLEMEN  who  may  be  desirous  of  procuring  the 
best  and  largest  China  Fowls  in  this  Country*— Cochin 
China,  Black,  Brown,  Buff  or  White  Shanghaes.  Also  a  few 
pair  of  Black  Spanish.  Ali  these  fowls  are  from  the  best  im¬ 
portations.  All  orders  promptly'  attended  to.  Address  post¬ 
paid  56  Schuyler  street,  Albany',  N.  Y. 

November  1— mil* _ GEORGE  ANDERSON. 

Peruvian  Guano. 

WE  are  receiving  our  supply  of  Peruvian  Guano  per 
ships  Blanchard,  Senator  and  Gray'  Feather  from  the 
Chineha  Islands,  and  now  prepared  to  make  contracts  for 
the  spring  supply.  As  the  demand  is  large  we  would  advise 
all  who  may  be  in  want  of  this  valuable  manure  to  make 
early  application.  Price,  $45  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Be 
particular  to  observe  that  every  bag  is  branded, 

Warranted  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

Imported  into  the  United  States  by  F.  Barreda,  Brothers, 
for  the  Peruvian  Government. 

LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 
Oct.  20th — wAmtf. 


Kentucky  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  consisting  of  300 
acres  of  good  land,  situated  in  Chirk  county,  Ind.,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Louisville,  Ky'.,  and  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  Ohio  river — 200  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  heavily  timbered  with  blue  ash,  black  walnut  and 
sugar  tree — woodland  sowed  in  blue  grass,  with  a  good  or¬ 
chard  and  ten  never  failing  springs;  soil  well  adapted  to  blue 
grass,  clover,  corn  and  oats — peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gra¬ 
zing  or  dairy  business,  as  it  is  near  Louisville,  and  any 
amount  of  butler  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  river  to  boats  at 
the  highest  price — with  a  fine  site  for  an  overshot  water  mill. 
Price  $30  per  acre.  For  further  information  address 
Oct.  13— w2m2  F.  R.  MORTON,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
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The  Cultivator  for  1854. 


This  well  known  Standard  Agricultural  Journal 
commences  a  new  volume  (the  2d  of  the  Third  Series) 
with  the  January  number  for  1854,  at  FIFTY  CENTS 
a  year,  making  it  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  now  published.  To  Clubs  of  eight  or 
more,  it  is  furnished  at  37§  cents  per  copy. 

All  new  subscribers  can  be  furnished  with  the 
first  Vol.  of  the  Third  Series,  for  1853 — stitched  in 
printed  covers  at  50  cents. 


THB  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

For  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Fireside. 

This  beautiful  and  excellent  weekly  paper  has  now 
been  published  nearly  a  year,  and  the  gratification  with 
which  it  has  been  received  by  the  public,  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  circulation  already  extended  to  it,  show  that  its 
general  plan  and  object  has  met  with  the  hearty  ap¬ 
probation  of  those  whose  interests  and  improvement  it 
was  intended  to  promote.  It  combines  in  one  large 
sheet,  an  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Fami¬ 
ly  Journal,  furnishing,  beside  its  large  amount  of 
practical  matter  on  Rural  Affairs,  in  its  Fireside  De¬ 
partment,  a  choice  collection  of  articles  peculiarly 
adapted  to  interest  and  exalt  the  views  and  aims  of 
the  Family  Circle,  together  with  a  careful  digest  of 
the  News  of  the  Week,  and  a  full  report  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  and  Cattle  Markets. 

It  is  illustrated  with  superior  engravings,  and  print¬ 
ed  in  a  neat  and  attractive  style,  making  two  handsome 
quarto  volumes  of  416  pages  yearly.  Price,  Two 
Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  • 

A  new  volume  commences  with  the  year  1854,  for 
which  subscriptions  are  solicited. 

Specimens  of  The  Cultivator  and  The  Country 
Gentleman  will  be  sent  to  all  who  desire  them,  and 
Postmasters  and  others  interested  in  rural  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  act  as  agents.  All  letters  to  be  addressed 
toN  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher  of  OulU  and  Co.  Gent. 
Albany ,  A.  Y ,  Pec..  1853. 


I3P  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a 
favor,  by  copying  the  above. 


To  our  Agents  and  Friends. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  last  number  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  third  series  of  The  Cultivator,  we  do  not 
hesitate, — believing  as  we  do  that  the  reader  will  be 
more  benefited  than  the  publisher,  to  appeal  to  eaeh 
and  all  of  our  readers,  to  aid  us  in  the  good  work  in, 
which  we  are  engaged,  by  renewing  and  increasing 
their  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator  for  1854. 

XW*  All  those  disposed  to  act  as  Agents  for  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  will  please  to  remember, 

1.  That  all  subscriptions  for  eight  copies  or  more,  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  37 £  cents  each,  and  that 
the  money,  with  postage  stamps  for  any  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar,  should  accompany  the  order. 

2.  After  an  Agent  has  ordered  eight  copies,  he  can 
order  any  less  number  at  any  time  at  the  club  price. 

3.  The  papers  will  be  addressed,  when  requested,  to 
the  individual  subscribers,  and  to  as  many  different 
post-offices  as  may  be  desired. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  write  the  names 
and  address  of  each  subscriber,  distinctly,  thus : 

John  Smith,  Washington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Specimen  Numbers  and  Prospectuses  will  bo 
sent  to  all  who  desire  them. 

All  Agents  for  The  Cultivator  are  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  Agents  for  The  Country  Gentleman, 
and  to  retain  a  commission,  where  four  or  more  copies 
are  ordered,  of  fifty  cents  on  each. 

Back  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator. 

I.  The  first  series  consists  of  ten  volumes,  quar¬ 
to,  of  which  a  few  copies  are  yet:'  for  sale — price, 
bound,  $10. 

II.  The  second  series  contains  nine  volumes,  oc¬ 
tavo — price,  bound,  $11.25. 

III.  The  third  series’ commenced  Jan’ry,  1853 — 
consequently  the  first  volume  is  now  completed.  Price, 
hound,  75  cents — put  up  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

fjQjF*  Most  of  the  volumes  of  all  the  series,  can  be 
furnished  to  complete  sets. 

All  new  subscribers  for  1854,  would  do  well  to 
order  the  volume  for  1853,  that  they  may  have  the 
third  series  from  its  commencement. 

Address  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 
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Tlie  Agricultural  Pairs  of  the  Season. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and  the 
results  which  have  already  grown  out  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies  of  this  country  would 
form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article — 
one  quite  too  long  for  the  columns  of  this  journal.  They 
have,  however,  had  their  origin  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  seen  that  combined  and  concentrated  action 
and  generous  emulation,  were  necessary  to  rapid  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement ;  and  struggling  against  general 
apathy  and  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  their  several 
localities,  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  prominence  which 
may  safely  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  success  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  criterion  of  agricultural  spirit  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  exist.  They  have  been  instrumental 
in  developing  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  resources 
of  our  soil  and  of  stimulating  our  farmers  to  increased 
effort  in  making  their  lands  more  productive  and  their 
business  more  remunerative.  They  have  brought  to 
their  immediate  attention  new  and  improved  facilities 
for  lessening  hand  labor,  and  shown  more  clearly  than 
any  argument  that  enterprise  and  skill,  coupled  with 
‘  untiring  industry,  are  as  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  farming  as  to  any  other  employment. 
They  have  brought  farmers  into  direct  communicatiou 
with  each  other,  and  have  been  the  means  of  forming 
and  cultivating  a  friendly  feeling  and  a  reliance  upon 
themselves,  which  are  a  surety  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  By  means  of  their  published  transactions,  they 
^iave  stocked  the  land  with  an  agricultural  literature, 
and  made  others  participants  in  the  benefits  which  they 
have  secured  to  themselves. 

Fairs  have  already  transpired,  the  present  season,  in 
the  States  of  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Missouri,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  in  this  State,  which,  from  the 
out-of-the-way  place  where  it  was  held  and  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather,  fell  off  both  in  the  quality  and  extent 
of  the  exhibition  and  in  its  receipts,  have  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  greatly  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers,  and  a  healthy  permanent  organization. 

The  County  Agricultural  Societies  have  been  no  less 
prosperous,  and  in  some  instances  have  rivalled  the 
State  shows  in  the  excellence  and  variety  of  their  ex¬ 
hibitions.  We  have  been  gratified  at  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  these  societies,  ^pr  we  believe  them  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  great  amount  of  good.  Based  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  State  Societies,  they  come 
nearer  home,  and  are  less  in  danger  of  becoming  mo¬ 
nopolies,  or  being  stereotyped  in  their  policy  and  action. 
The  publication  of  the  premiums  to  be  awarded,  the 
reports  of  the  fairs,  and  the  processes  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  county  papers,  and  in  the  transactions 
issued  by  most  of  these  societies,  arrests  the  attention 
of  almost  every  farmer,  and  makes  ignorance  as  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  these  organizations  without 
excuse. 

Wc  have  also  observed  that  Town  Societies  have  been 
increasing,  and  we  note  this  as  a  most  encouraging 


fact.  The  town  society  is  direct  proof  that -a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  farmers  are  awake  to  their  own  im¬ 
provement,  and  are  desirous  to  incite  each  other  to 
systematic  effort  and  assist  each  other  in  arriving  at  a 
higher  degree  of  farm  culture.  If  your  neighbor  is 
making  experiments,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  derive 
advantage  from  them  than  if  you  read  of  some  one  a 
thousand  miles  away  who  has  been  doing  the  same. 
A  very  important  feature  of  the  town  society,  is  that  it 
promotes  individual  research  and  involves  individual 
responsibility.  To  sustain  one  properly,  each  member 
must  have  a  specific  part  to  perform.  He  must  do 
something  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge  and  aid  in  the 
enlightenment  of  his  associates.  The  society  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  spur  to  his  efforts,  and  prevents  him  from  set¬ 
tling  down  in  the  prevalent  notion  that  “  every  man 
for  himself”  is  the  best  motto  for  one  who  would  make 
his  business  profitable.  The  frequent  meetings  of  these 
societies  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics,  the 
comparing  of  experience,  and  the  forming  of  plans 
for  future  experiment,  are  calculated  to  bring  about 
beneficial  results.  They  aid  materially  in  developing 
the  talent  for  expressing  one’s  thoughts— -a  talent  which 
our  farmers  have  too  long  hid  away  in  a  napkin  ;  and 
were  they  sustained  in  every  town,  the  remark  that 
farmers  have  no  literary  character,  no  position  in  pub¬ 
lic  matters,  no  standing  in  society,  would  soon  become 
obsolete. 

Ther  is  no  danger  that  town  societies  will  detract 
from  the  interest  of  count^organizations,  or  that  pros¬ 
perous  county  societies  will  make  the  State  societies  a 
secondary  matter.  On  the  contrary,  these  will  mutual¬ 
ly  prepare  the  way  Tor,  and  build  up  each  other.  The 
efficient  member  of  the  town  society  is  better  prepared 
by  his  drilling  in  the  home  club  for  properly  directing 
the  more  extensive  interests  of  the  county  society,  and 
the  various  counties  can  join  their  combined  experience 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the  agricultural  body  politic 
of  the  State.  Thus  mutually  contributing  to  each 
other’s  prosperity,  all  will  be  gradually  elevated  in 
character. 

In  contemplating  the  success  which  has  already  at¬ 
tended  these  organizations,  we*  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  idea  that  agricultural  societies  are  yet  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and  that  they  are  still  to  be  improved  and  made 
more  useful.  It  is  not  the  awarding  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  premiums,  and  making  the  Fairs  a  sort  of 
farmers’  jubilee,  that  is  to  render  our  farmers  wiser 
and  promote  the  interests  of  sound,  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  something  back  of  the  outside  show  which 
determines  the  actual  improvement  made,  namely,  the 
progress  in  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  population. 

Let  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of 
these  societies  see  to  it  that  new  features  are  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  that  new  incentives  to  effort  are 
placed  before  the  farmer,  that  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  raised  every  year,  and  Agricultural.  Societies 
and  Agricultural  Fairs  will  continue  to  be,  as  they  have 
been,  most  efficient  aids  in  making  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  the  most  honorable  and  profitable  of  all  pursuits. 
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National  Exhibition  of  Horses. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  was  for  the  week  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  great  center,  of  attraction  for  all  admirers  of 
fine  horses.  Distinguished  public  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  scores  of  editors,  breeders  and  owners  of  the 
best  stock  in  the  land,  and  a  large  concourse  of  visitors 
have  been  in  attendance  through  all  the  days  of  the 
show.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  exhibition  will 
arouse  popular  excitement  to  such  .a  pitch  or  hold  it  so 
long,  as  a  display  of  horses.  People  seem  never  to  tire 
of  watching  the  motion  of  a  high-spirited  animal,  and 
with  an  increase  of  speed  they  gather  enthusiasm.-— 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  impressions  of  a 
National  Exhibition,  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed — namely  that  it  has  been  successful  and  highly 
gratifying. 

We  published  in  our  weekly  journal,  a  full  history  of 
the- exhibition,  from  which  we  give  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts,  all  for  which  we  can  make  room  in  this  paper. 

With  this  brief  history  of  the  movement,  we  turn  to 
notice  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  perfect 
system  and  regularity  which  was  maintained  through 
the  whole  exhibition.  A  lot  of  twenty-two  acres  of  fine 
level  sward,  situated  near  the  Armory,  was  fenced  in, 
and  furnished  on  two  of  its  sides  with  close  stalls  for 
horses,  numbering  more  than  three  hundred.  On  the 
west  side  were  arranged  tiers  of  elevated  seats  capable 
of  accommodating  4,000  spectators.  Fronting  the  seats 
was  the  Judges’  stand,  and  between  the  seats  and  the 
stand,  a  track  fifty  feet  wide  and  a  half  mile  in  circuit 
was  prepared.  Each  animal  entered  was  designated 
by  a  card,  stating  the  number  of  the  entry,  the  name  of 
the  animal,  his  age,  height,  weight,  breed,  where 
raised,  and  a  blank  for  the  owner’s  name.  Punctual 
to  the  moment  appointed,  horses  belonging  to  each 
separate  class  were  called  to  the  front  of  the  J udges’ 
stand,  and,  as  the  numbers  were  announced,  each  ani¬ 
mal  was  driven  slowly  in  review  past  the  stand,  and 
then  returned  to  its  place.  After  this  review,  all  were 
removed  to  apportion  of  the  field  to  he  more  particu¬ 
larly  examined  by  the  Judges.  We  mention  this  as 
an  excellent  mode  of  conducting  similar  exhibitions, 
and  also  to  pay  the  Managers  the  deserved  compliment 
of  carrying  out  their  published  regulations  to  the  letter 
—a  very  unusual  thing. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  grand 
entry  in  procession  of  all  the  horses  on  Friday  morning. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  with  all  the  mildness  of  an  In¬ 
dian  summer,  and  the  temperature  was  that  equable 
mean  which  pleases  every  one.  We  have  never  seen  a 
more  pleasing  spectacle  than  the  seats  crowded  as  they 
Were  with  ladies,  all  alike  beautiful  in  the  distance, 
and  all  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 
The  center  of  the  grounds,  within  the  ring,  was  throng¬ 
ed  with  horses  and  carriages,  while  the  course  was 
completely  surrounded  with  the  multitude  waiting  in 
breathless  expectation  for  the  signal.  It  is  given,  and 
the  chaos  of  horses  within  the  track  gradually  form  in 
order.  Stallions,  stately  and  dignified,  conscious  of  the 
imposing  occasion,  move  slowly  on  in  their  pride  and 


strength— others5  tread  gracefully,  keeping  time  witk 
the  enlivening  music— others,  anxious  to  see  and  be 
seen,  eye  the  crowd  on  either  side  and  yield  with  con¬ 
temptuous  disdain  to  the  control  of  the  rein— matched 
horses,  jealous  of  each  others’  beauty,  seem  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground — ponies  come  modestly  along  in  ths 
rear ;  now  all  are  moving  faster — black  horses  and 
white,  bay  and  gray,  brown  and  roan,  chestnut  and 
cream,  are  flitting  past  in  rapid  and  still  more  rapid 
succession,  constituting  a  living  panorama,  unique  and 
beautiful. 


We  have  not  time  or  space  to  speak  of  the  particular 
merits  of  many  of  the  horses  on  exhibition.  The  total 
number  of  entries  was  375.  The  show  of  “  thorough 
breds  ’  was  small,  only  six  entries  being  made  in  the 
class,  and  did  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  that  in 
the  other  classes.  Of  stallions  ovor  seven  years,  there 
'wereffty-six  ;  between  four  and  seven,  thirty-three  ; 
three  years  old,  seventeen  ;  two  years  old,  eight ;  one. 
year  old,  seven ;  geldings,  one  hundred  and  nine ; 
matched  horses,  thirty-three ;  fancy  matched,  sixteen;  . 
breeding  mares,  fifty-two;  breeding  mares  with  foal  at 
side,  nine ;  farm  horses,  seven  ;  ponies,  eighteen. 

Among  the  first  class  of  stallions,  “  Cassius  M.  Clay” 
was  a  favorite  and  received  the  first  premium,  but,  to 
our  fancy,  his  speed  is  about  the  only  quality  that  com¬ 
mends  him  to  breeders.  Both  he  and  his  colts  lack  that 
substance  and  power  of  endurance  which  are  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  fast  horse  as  any  other.  F.  A.  Wier  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  H.,  exhibited  a  chestnut  Morgan  horse  of  great 
beauty  and  fine  action,  seven  years  old,  weighing  1,113 
pounds,  sired  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  dam  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Cock  of  the  Rock.  A.  R.  Mathes  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
exhibited  a  very  showy  and  beautiful  animal,  named 
“  Black  Prince,”  by  a  Morgan  horse  out  of  an  English 
mare.  “  Rush  Messenger,”  one  eighth  Messenger, 
weighing  over  1,300  pounds,  shown  by  Hiram  Reed, 
Augusta,  Me.,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  stallions 
on  the  grounds.  B.  G.  Putnam  of  Orange,  Mass.,  show¬ 
ed  a  solid,  well  made  horse,  named  “Young  Morgan,” 
sired  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  15  hands  high, 
weighing  1,150  pounds,  color  dapple  gray. 

Among  the  stallions  from  4  to  7  -years,  were  some 
very  superior  animals.  The  horse,  “  Paul  Clifford,” 
owned  by  F.  M.  Wilcox,  Shoreham,  Vi,  to  which  the 
first  premium  was  awarded  in  his  class,  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Black  Hawk  family  of  Morgans 
we  have  ever  seen.  He  is  larger  than  most  of  the 
breed,  weighing  1,100  pounds,  and  combines  great 
muscle  and  bottom  with  fine  proportions  and  high  spirit. 

A  horse,  named  “  Flying  Morgan,”  owned  by  Cham¬ 
berlain  &  Gibbs  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  comes  quite  up  to 
our  ideal  of  a  perfectly  symmetrical  animal.  His  height 
is  15  hands,  weight  1,050  pounds,  color  bright  bay,  and 
his  action  splendid.  His  sire  was  Morgan  Emperor,  got 
by  Bulrush  Morgan. 

“  Flying  Cloud,”  owned  by  T.  T.  Jackson,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  is  a  six  year  old  Black  Hawk,  of  great  merit  and 
promise,  and  will  yet  be  heard  from  on  the  turf. 

'  “  North  Star,”  a  four  year  old,  by  Green  Mountain 
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Morgan  out  of  a  Hamiltonian  mare,  owned  by  0.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Cummington,  Mass.,  is  worthy  of  note. 

Of  all  the  fine  breeding  mares,  we  have  only  space 
to  mention,  the  Black  Hawk  mare  “Jenny  Lind,”  dark 
bay,  15£  hands  high,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  owned  by 
Charels  W-  Sherman  of  Yergennes,  Vt.  She  is  as  per¬ 
fect  an  animal  as  we  ever  set  eyes  on. 

The  show  of  geldings  was  very  large  and  attractive. 
We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  an  8  year  old  chestnut 


Botts,  of  Va.,  Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Holcomb,  of  Bel., 
Ex-Gov.  Colby,  of  N.  H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Br. 
Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  Mayor  Rice,  of 
Springfield,  made  appropriate  speeches  in  response  to 
sentiments,  a  particular  notice  of  which  our  limited 
space  compels  us  to  exclude. 

At  the  close  of  the  speaking  the  Premiums  awarded 
were  read,  and  thus  closed  the  First  National  Exhibi¬ 


of  the  Morgan  breed,  owned  by  Edmund  Boynton  of 
Boston.  "His  weight  is  1,000  pounds,  and  his  style  and 
form  are  most  elegant. 

The  matched  horses  were  not  very  numerous  or  as 
superior  as  those  shown  in  other  classes.  As  fine  spans 
are  frequently  shown  at  our  State  and  County  Fairs  as 
any  on  exhibition. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  entries  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  host  horses  are 
animals  of  the  Morgan  family.  The  pedigrees  in  many 
cases  cannot  be  accurately  traced  to  any  of  the.  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  Morgans,  but  the  marks  of 
the  blood  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Among  the  stallions 
of  all  ages,  there  were  some  70  of  the,  Morgan  family 
of  which  20  were  descendants  of  Black  Hawk.  The 
proportion  of  breeding  mares  and  geldings  is  nearly 
the  same.  It  is  only  repeating  the  popular  verdict 
to  say  that  the  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks  bore  . off  the 
palm  at  the  National  Exhibition,  the  only  fault  found 
with  them,  being  their  deficiency  in  size. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  social  and  intellectual 
features  of  this  great  gathering.  Thursday  evening  the 
tasteful  mansion  of  George  M.  Atwater  was  gene¬ 
rously  thrown  open  to  strangers  from  abroad.  Among 
the  guests  were  Gov.  Seymour  and  Chancellor 
Walworth  of  New-York,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence 
and  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Mass.,  and  many 
other  distinguished  public  men.  The  agricultural  and 
secular  press  was  largely  represented,  and  several  of 
the  clergy  gaye  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  the 
occasion.  The  politeness  of  Mr.  Atwater  and  the  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainment  made  the  evening  pass  off  to  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction. 


tion  of  Horses.  The  Premium  animals  were  shown  on 
Saturday,  and  a  public  auction  sale  took  place.  The 
bidding  was  not  spirited,  and  no  very  high  prices  were 
obtained.  The  entire  receipts  for  tickets  sold  and  entry 
fees  amount  to  nearly  $10,000,  and  will  more  than 
cover  the  expenses. 

The  entire  award  of  Premiums  we  give  below. 

THOROUGH-BRED  HORSES. 

Judges. — Col.  T.  P.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A. ;  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Mass.;  G.  A.  Austin,  Yt. ;  J.  H.  Godwin, 
New-York. 

Stallions. 

First  and  only  premium  of  $100  to  “Bob  Logic,”  owned 
by  J.  H.  Hutchins,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Brood  Mares. 

1.  To  “  Lady  Digby,”  owned  by  Jas.  Turner,  Boston, .$100 

2.  To  “  Ladv  Sussex,”  owned  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bunting, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,.. .  50 

3.  To  “Jenny  Lind,”  owned  by  A.  L.  Bingham,  Corn¬ 

wall,  Vt., . 25 

STALLIONS  OF  7  YEARS  AND  OLDER. 
Judges. — Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  Ya. ;  Maj.  James 
Hamell,  Penn. ;  Col.  Thomas  Adams,  Mass. 

1.  To  “Cassius  M.  Clay,”  owned  by  J.  H.  Godwin,  New- 

York, . ". . . . . $200 

2.  To  Morrell  horse  owned  by  F.  Morrell,  Danville,  Vt.,  100 

3.  To  “  Rush  Messenger,”  owned  by  Hiram  Reed,  Au¬ 

gusta,  Me. T . 50 

4.  To  “  Black  Morgan,”  owned  by  Francis  TwitchelT, 

Jr  ,  Petersham,  Mass., . . 25 

Gratuities  of  $10  each  were  awarded  as  follows:— 

To  “  Ashuelot  Morgan,”  owned  by  Taft  &  Bowen,  Rich¬ 
mond,  N.  LI. ;  “Rattler,”  owned  by  James  Brigart,  Kings¬ 
bury,  N.  Y. ;  “John  Anderson,”  owned  by  C.  P.  Currie,  N. 
Y. ;  “  Oscar,”  owned  by  Wm.  M.  Olcott,  Michigan  ;  “Deer¬ 
field  Morgan,”  owned  by  F.  A.  Wier.  Walpole,  N.  PL  ; 
‘‘Lone  SLir,”  owned  by  II.  Ball,  N.  Y.;  41  Chesterfield  Mor¬ 
gan,”  owned  by  E.  B.  Cavender,  Keene,  N.  H. ;  “  Bay  Ken¬ 
tucky  Hunter,”  owned  by  H.  A.  Longley,  Belchertown; 
“Bay  State  Morgan,”  owned  by.  John  Chapin,  Greenfield; 
“Flying  Morgan,”  owned  hv  R.  M.  Adams,  Burlington,  Vt. 

STALLIONS  OF  4  TO  7  YEARS. 


Friday  afternoon,  the  grand  agricultural  banquet 
took  place.  The  repast  was  laid  in  a  mammoth  tent, 
the  tables  appeared  neat,  tasteful,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  were  loaded  with  substantial  food  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  while  pears  and  grapes  of  choice  varieties  crown¬ 
ed  the  feast.  Plates  were  laid  for  1,773  guests,  and, 
were  nearly  all  in  requisition.  A  platform  was  ele¬ 
vated  for  ihe  Officers,  Judges  and  Invited  Guests,  and 
decorated  in  the  rear  with  National  flags,  while  the 
tables  were  ornamented  with  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
choice  fruit.  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  presided,  and  when 


Judges. — Moses  Newell,  Mass. ;  Jas.  M.  Wayne, 
Ga. ;  Benj.  Thurston,  Mass.;  Warren  Delano,  Jr., 
N.  Y. ;  James  DeWolf  Perry,  R.  I. 

1.  To  “  Paul  Clifford,”  owned  by  Hudson  &  Wilcox,  Vt.,  $100 

2.  To  “  Flying  Morgan,”  owned  by  John  Chamberlain 

and  Hiram  Gibbs,  Mass.,.  . .  50 

3.  To  “  Young  Black  Hawk,”  owned  by  S.  Hooper,  Ms.  25 
A  gratuity  of  $15  to  “Flying  Cloud,”  owned  by  Timothy 

T.  Jackson,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

A  gratuity  of  $10  to  “  Canadian  Leopard,”  owned  by  Ira 
Griffin,  Mass. 

A  gratuity  of  $10  to  “  Raven,”  owned  by  Robbins  Battell, 
Norwalk,  Ct. 

Diplomas  to  “North  Star,”  “Flying  Cloud,”  “Raven,” 
“Cub,”  “  Black  Hawk,”  “Young  Eclipse,”  and  “Black 
Hawk.” 


the  clatter  of  knives,  forks  and  plates  had  ceased,  he 
made  a  brief  congratulatory  speech,  commenting  upon 


the  success  and  favorable  omens  of  the  occasion,  the  do¬ 
cility,  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  horse,  add  tendering 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  residents  of  Spring- 
field. 

Gov.  Seymour,  of  New-York,  Hon.  Abbo.tt  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Mass.,  Ex-Gov.  Floyd  and  Hon.  John  M. 


COLTS. 

Judges. — Dr.  E.  Holmes,  Me. ;  Sheldon  P.  Lea¬ 
vitt,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  B.  Wheeler,  N.  Y. ;  J  W.  Proc¬ 
tor,  Mass. 

Stallions  of  three  years  old. 


1.  John  R.  Briggs,  Springfield, . . . . $50 

2.  'Levi  Coe,  Middletown,  Ct., . . ... . .  25 

3.  Barnes  Davis,  Vernon,  N.  Y., . '.  . . . . .  20 


A  discretionary  premium  to  Edson  A.  Burchard,  Shore- 
ham,  Vt. 

A  diploma  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  Lawrence,  N.  H. 
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For  best  Fifty . — The  premium  of  $25  to  Edmund  Bush, 
Sheffield,  Mass. 

Stallions-  of  two  years  old. 

3.  Isaac  Crispell,  Hurley,  N.  Y.,. . . . . $25 

2.  Mala  Cowles,  Belcheriowh,  Mass., .  20 

A  diploma  to  Solomon  West,  East  Brookfield,  Maes.  Also 
to  Geo.  A.  Hunn,  Hartford,  Cl.,  for  two  year  old  gelding. 

A  diploma  for  best  Filly  of  two  years  to  John  H  Cuffing, 
Great  Barrington.  Mass.  The  premium  for  best  filly  of  .two 
years  was  not  awarded,  there  being  only  this  single  entry. 
Stallions  of  one  year  old . 


1.  T.  T.  Jackson,  Flushing,  L.  I.. . $25 

2.  Nelson  Richards,  Panton,  Vt., . . 20 


Diploma  to  Capt  W.  A.  Newman,  U.  S.  A.,  Vergennes,  Vt. 
MATCHED  HORSES. 

Judges. — Chauncey  P.  Holcomb,  Del. ;  Edward 
Harris,  N.  J. ;  J.  D.  Weston,  D.  C.;  Horatio  Ser¬ 
geant,  Mass.;  Joseph  Warren,  N.  Y. 


1.  Lewis  Gale,  Barre,  Vt . . . $100 

2.  Ii.  B.  Chapman,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct., .  50 

3.  I\I.  H.  Griffin.  Middletown,  Ct., . .  25 

4.  S.  C.  Hall,  Manchester,  N.  H., . . .  20 

5.  T.  J.  Shepard,  Springfield,  Mass., . .  ....  20 


Diplomas  to  L.  A.  Phi  lips,  Providence,  R.I.;  Nathan  Bas¬ 
sett,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y:;  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Ct. ;  Lathrop  & 
Shepard,  Mass.;  David  P.  Foot,  Cl.;  Genery  Twitched, 
Boston.  , 

FANCY  MATCHED  HORSES. 

Jxldges. — Ex-Gov.  Anthony  Colby,  New-Hamp- 
shire;  Dr.  Meade,  R.  I.;  Henry  Fuller,  Mass.; 
Charles  H.  Childs,  Ga. ;  George  J.  Pumpelly,  N. 


Y. ;  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Mass. 

1.  D.  Sanderson,  Somerville,  N.  J., . -. . $100 

2.  Doty  &  Hubbard,  Montpelier,  Vt., . .  50 

3.  Francis  T.  Cordis,  Long  meadow.,  Mass  . . . .  25 

4.  James  Reed,  Palmer,  Mass.. . . . . .  25 

5.  Josiah  Grosby,  North  Andover,  Mass., . .  20 

Diploma  to  J.  Wilcox,  2d,  Meriden,  Ct. 


Single  Horses. 

1.  First  premium  (not  awarded). . . . $25 

2.  E.  &  E.  A.  Rice,  West  Meriden,  Ct.,  the  only  entry,..  20 

PAIRS  OF  PONIES. 

Judges. — John  Barstow,  Ct. ;  C.  W.  Bellows, 
Mass. ;  S.  J.  Capen,  Mass. ;  Homer  Foot,  Mass. ;  E. 
Dickinson,  Mass. 


1.  J.  L.  Briggs,  Springfield,  Mass., . . . $50 

2.  Warren  Daniels,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt  . .  25 

3.  John  Moulton.  Framingham,  Mass., . . . .  20 


Diplomas  were  awarded  to  William  Jay,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  and 
L-  V.  H.  Crosby,  Springfield.  Mass. 

SINGLE  PONIES. 

1.  P.  T.  Kirby,  Half  Moon,  N.  V., . $25 

2.  James  Bird,  Hartford,  Ct., . . . * . .  ...  20 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  James  Reed,  Palmer,  Mass.; 

Dan’l  P.  Riley,  Salem,  Mass.;  R.  P.  Brown,  Palmer,  Mass.; 
U.  Bowen,  Richmond,  N.  II. 


Death  of  John  Delafield. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  John 
Delafield,  of  Oaklands,  Soneca  eounty,  which  mel¬ 
ancholy  event  occurred  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Sat¬ 
urday,  Oct.  22.  Thus  another  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  advocates  of  agricultural  improvement  has 
closed  his  labors  and  gone  to  his  last  resting-place.  To 
his  friends,  Mr.  Delafield  was  known  as  an  enthusi¬ 
astic,  whole-souled  man,  ever  zealous  in  .some  good 
work.  For  many  years  he  has  been  prominent  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

Since  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  Presidency  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  nearly  two  years  ago,  he 


GELDINGS. 

Judges. — Wm.  S.  King,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  S. 
Walker,  New-Hampshire ;  J.  S.  F.  Huddleston, 
Mass.;  Albert  S.  Gallup,  R.  I. 

1.  To  “  Daniel  Webster,”  owned  by  Ebenczer  Flngg, Wor¬ 

cester,  Mass  . . . .  .$100 

2.  (no  name,)  owned  by  A.  F.  Smith,  Worcester, .  50 

3.  To  “  Billy  Grey,'”  owned  by  Francis  Twitchcll,  Fra¬ 

mingham,  Mass., . , . .  20 

4.  To  “  New-Eiigland,”  owned  by  Geo.  R.  Wesson, 

Worcester,  Mass., .  20 

Diplomas  to  Dr.  Bates,  Worcester, •Henry  Adams,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Jeremiah  Sheldon,  Burrillville,  R.  I  ;  S.  II.  Dumas, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  William  Beardsley,  Albany,  N  Y:;  Geo. 
Thompson,  Boston.  John  Goodrich,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Wm. 
P.  Peff.  Albany;  Warren  Clifford,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Crosby, 
Boston;  Charles  Robinson.  Fishkill  Plains,  N;  Y  ;  Mr.  Green 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  and  Geo.  Lovejoy,  Lowell,  Mass. 
BREEDING  MARES. 

Judges. — B.  V.  French,  Mass. ;  W.  II  Ladd,  Ohio ; 
M.  Gowdy,  N.  Y.;  W.  Pyncheon,  Mass.;  Thomas 
Motley,  Jr.,  Mass. 


1.  Charles  W.  Sherman,  Vergennes,  Vt., . $100 

2.  J.  T.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  R  I . . . .  50 

3.  George  A.  Kibbe,  Springfield,  Mass., . .  ..  25 

4.  Amos  Felch,  Limerick,  Me.,.. .....................  20 


Diplomas  were  awarded  to  Otis  Learned,  Oxford,  Mass.';; 
Francis  Willson,  Hinesburgh;  William  Beardsley,  Albany; 
Orrin  How,  Hardwick,  Mass.;  Stillman  French,  Keene,  N. 
H. ;  Henry  Alexander,  Jr,  Springfield;  Philip  Bijcon,  Sims¬ 
bury,  Ct. ;  Geo.  M.  Atwater,  Springfield  ;  Benjamin  Pease, 
Warehouse-Point,  Ct. ;  F.  Stiles,  Jr..  Clappville,  Mass 

BREEDING  MARES  WITH  FOAL  BY  THEIR  SIDE. 


1.  F-.  P.  Walton,  Montpelier,  Vt . $100 

2.  Judsoh  Nichols,  Flushing,  N.  Y., . 50 

3.  Robert  Pomeroy,  Pittsfield,  Mass., .  20 


Diplomas  were  awarded  to  George  Swetland,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  B.  W.  Hamilton.  West  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Robl.  Tucker, 
Ware. 

FARM  OR  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

Judges. — Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  Mass.;  Henry  Ful¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Mass.;  Thos.  Hancock,  N.  J. ;  Henry  A. 
Dyer,  Ct. ;  George  P.  Delaplain,  Wis. 


Ok  Pairs  of  Horses. 

/f  1.  C.  Fonda,  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y., . . . . . . $50 

2.  FI.  J.  Chapin.  Springfield,. . . . .  25 

(ftY;  3.  E.  Trask,  Springfield, .  . . . . .  ..  .  20 


has  devoted  himself  to  establishing  an  Agricultural 
College,  which  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  want. 
He  has  lived. to  see  his  favorite  project  almost  realized, 

;  as  he  assured  us  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease 
that  its  prospects  were  encouraging,  and  he  hoped  soon 
to  see  it  in  successfuhoperation.  The  many  who  have 
known  him  will  join  us  in  deploring  his  loss  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity,  and  in  expressing  a  high  appreciation  of 
his  excellence  in  both  public  and  private  capacity. 

Bspeiiment  with  Indian  Corn. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — At  the  request  of  a 
number  of  my  neighbors  and  friends,  I  transmit  to  you 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  myself  the  present 
season  in  raising  corn. 


At  the  time  of  gathering  my  crop  of  corn  last  fall,  I 
procured  a  number  of  stalks,  each  having  two  ears 
upon  it,  which  I  reserved  for  seed  last  spring.  On  the 
17th  of  May  last,  I  planted  two  rows  of  corn,  20  rods 
long ;  the  seed  for  which  I  took  from  the  ears  which 
grew  nearest  the  root  of  the  stalks  preserved  as  above; 
I  then  planted  two  rows  adjoining,  the  seed  for  which  I 
took  from  the  ears  which  grew  the  highest  upon  the 
stalks  preserved  last  fall. 

These  four  rows  had  equal  care  and  attention  during 
the  season.  The  two  planted  from  the  corn  which  grew 
nearest  the  root,  grew  more  rapidly  and  eared  better 
than  the  other.  The  four  rows  wore  cut  up  Sept.  19th. 
I  husked  out  ten  hills  from  each  two  rows  Oct.  8th,  and 
for  my  own  satisfaction  weighed  the  corn,  in  the  ear. 
The  weight  of  the  ears  taken  from  the  ten  hills  planted 
from  com  growing  nearest  the  root,  was  Yl\  pounds, 
while  the  weight  of  the  ears  which  grew  on  the  other 
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ten  hills  was  9J  pounds.  I  am  fully  satisfied  from  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  that  farmers  should  preserve, 
not  the  largest  ears  which  grow  on  the  stalk  for  seed, 
but  those  growing  nearest  the  root  of  the  stalk.  John 
Bennett.  Bloomingbui'gh,  Sullivan  Ca.,  Oct.  15. 


Seneca  County. 

Ten  years  ago-,  and  this  county  did  not  assemble  a 
score  of  animals  for  exhibition  !  This  year  about  400 
animals  of  full  blood  and  high  grades,  were  exhibited 
on  a  beautifully  arranged  fair  ground  in  the  busy 
manufacturing  village  of  Waterloo. 

This  village,  covering  a  wide  area  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seneca  river,  resounds  with  the  hum  of  the  woolen 
and  cotton  factories,  the  heavy  blow  of  forgo  hammers, 
and  the  musical  click'-clack  of  grain  mills.  This  vil¬ 
lage,  rejoicing  in  its  own  prosperity-,  induced  the  lords 
of  the  soil  to  hold  their  annual  festival  within  their 
corporate  bounds,  by  the  solid  argument  of  $650,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  Thus  reinforced 
The  Fair  Grounds  were  substantially  inclosed  by  a 
high  board  fence,  covering  an  area  of  six  acre3.  The 
entrance  gates, — business  office,  and  ticket  offices, 
were  on  the  southern  side,  occupying  the  lowest  por- 
n  of  the  grounds.  Ascending  a  gentle  slope  directly 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  you  reach  the  speakers’ 
tent,  elliptical  in  form,  with  seats  rising  in  tiers  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  screen,  affording  comfort  to  2,500  per¬ 
sons— the  area  was  floored  with  planed  and  jointed 
boards.  The  speakers’  platform  was  wide  and  large 
euough  to  give  luxurious  seats  to  all  the  officers  and 
the  executive  board ;  chandeliers,  and  lamps  pendent 
from  the  huge  tent  poles  and  temporary  frames,  indi¬ 
cated  a  prolonged  visit  to  this  fairy  palace.  Hear  to 
this  spacious  tent  was  the  Santa  Claus,  or  Saint  Nicho¬ 
las  tent  of  the  society  ;  furnishing  a  steady  stream  of 
viands,  for  the  thousands  whose  appetites  seemed  to 
grow  with  the  very  food  it  fed  on ;  pure  water  was  the 
beverage  which,  by  unanimous  consent.  alone  stimu¬ 
lated  the  pleasures  of  the  week.  Beyond  these  tents 
were  large  inclosures  of  cattle,  sleek,  fat  and  inviting. 
We  understand  that  30  head  of  noble  beasts  were  sent 
in  by  a  farmer  Judge  of  Seneca  Falls  ;  five  noble  yoke 
of  sturdy  oxen,  the  property  of  a  Seneca  farmer,  pro¬ 
duced  irresistible  influences  upon  the  pockets  of  eastern 
visitors.  A  prominent  farmer  of  Cayuga,  carried  off  in 
triumph  four  remarkable  animals  of  the  short  horn 
breed,  raised  by  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  earliest  friends 
of  that  class  of  animals,  and  whose  public  spirit  led 
him  to  the  importation  of  the  best  stock  from  England 
in  1834.  The  President  of  the  society  had  very  fine 
stock  on  the  ground.  He  was  proof  against  temptation, 
intending,  as  is  said,  to  give  the  new  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  the  benefit  of  his  choicest  stock.  Sheep  and  swine 
in  large  numbers  were  found  arranged  along  the  entire 
northern  and  western  fences  of  the  inelosure ;  and 
along  the  southern  fence  was  a  display  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  far  exceeding  in  beauty  of  plumage  and  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  protection,  any  thing  seen  at  the 
State  fairs.  The  horse  and  cattle  rings  occupied  areas 


of  200  feet  diameter,  affording  space  for  a  display  of 
horses  of  all  ages  and  characters,  such  as  is  rarely  seen. 
Thousands  of  eager  spectators,  amateurs  and  purchasers 
thronged  the  horse  ring  for  two  days  ;  so  great  was  the 
number  exhibited. 

The  Mechanics’  tent  was  not  as  full  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  this  County.  The  Floral  tent,  and  House¬ 
hold  products,  made  ample  amends  for  the  deficiency 
of  Mechanics — extraordinary  needle-work,  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  styles,  evinced  the  handy-work  of  Seneca’s  fair 
daughters, — so  also  did  the  butter  and  cheese,  while 
Horticultural  products  proved  that  these  fairs  have 
done  more  than  any  other  means  to  awaken  farmers  to 
improvement,  and  the  laudable  desire  to  excel.  Many 
new  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  orna¬ 
mented  the  long  ranges  of  tables,  presenting  new  ele¬ 
ments  for  rivalry.  A  long  list  of  articles  under  the 
head  of  discretionary  objects,  or  articles,  contained 
matter  for  consideration  and  thought. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  awards  can  alone  present 
them  duly  to  the  public  eye.  They  were  far  too  nu¬ 
merous  for  this  rapid  notice.  It  was  supposed  that 
4.000  persons  were  on  the  grounds  during  the  first  day. 
And  on  the  second  day,  we  heard  the  number  estimated 
from  6,000  to  10,000.  The  society’s  immense  tent  was 
crowded  by  seven  o’clock,  p.  m.  The  President,  with 
his  lady  and  party,  appeared  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes 
after  seven,  and  a  collection  of  happier  persons  never 
was  before  assembled ;  the  dancing  opened  with  fifty 
sets  of  cotillions — a  full  band  gave  life  to  the  scene, 
and  sustained  the  nimble  spirit  of  mirth,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  opened  her  golden  gates,  and  the  busy  day  claimed 
the  attendance  of  all  her  industrious  sons, — and  made 
even  “  a  July’s  day  appear  as  short  as  December’s.” 
Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  persons  were  thus  made 
happy  and  joyous  by  the  Harvest  Horne. 

On  the  last  day,  multitudes  gathered  on  the  farm  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lane  to  witness  the  plowing  match. 
Thirteen  plows  started  for  the  prizes — many  of  which 
were  doubly  won.  by  excellent  work. 

At  one  o’clock  of  this  day  the  large  tent  began  to  fill; 
every  seat  was  occupied  before  two  o’clock,  when  tho 
President,  Mr.  Delafield,  called  the  Society  to  order. 
A  beautiful  extempore  prayer,  filled  with  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Waterloo  ;  at  the  close 
of  which,  Mr.  Delafield  stated  that  “  Colonel  B.  P. 
Johnson  had  not  yet  arrived,  from  whose  lips  all  pres¬ 
ent  would  have  gathered  wisdom,  and  from  whose  ex¬ 
perience  all  w’ould  have  derived  improvement  in  their 
agricultural  systems  and  practice.”  Mr.  Delafield 
apprehended  that  some  accident,  or  unavoidable  event 
had  interfered  w7ith  Col.  Johnson’s  intentions  and  the 
farmers’  hopes.  He  then  proposed  reading  the  reports 
and  awards  of  the  Judges,  which  occupied  the  Society 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  President  made  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  and  adjourned  tho  meeting  after 
three  days  of  festivity,  free  from  every  appearance  of 
error — days  entitled  to  the  top  of  admiration,  and 
worth  what’s  dearest  to  the  world.  * 
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Glass  Water  Pipes. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
from  a  subscriber  in  Otsego  county.  Glass  pipes  for 
conveying  water,  were  made  in  this  city  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  some  years  since,  and  we  understood  at  the  time 
that  some  of  them  were  laid  for  Union  College,  Sche¬ 
nectady.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  they  answer¬ 
ed  the  purpose. 

“  While  writing,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  subject  of  ‘glass  pipes’  for  house  purposes. 
It  has  for  some  time  seemed  to  me  rather  strange  that 
none  of  our  manufacturers  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  making  of  an  article  so  beautiful  for  the  purpose 
and  so  durable  in  its  nature.  Surely  a  glass  pipe  of 
half  or  one  inch  bore,  and  of,  say  18  inches  in  length, 
with  taper  and  socket  ends,  to  make  tight  joints,  could 
be  made  for  a  price  so  reasonable  as  in  time  to  super¬ 
sede  the  use  of  metal  ones.  They  could  be  laid  in  ce¬ 
ment  and  would  last  for  ages,  and  always  free  from 
corrosion.  Please  stir  up  the  glass  men  once  more.’5 

Quackery  in  Agriculture. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  late  Fair  of  the  Mercer  Co.  (Pa.)  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  by  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Airy.  Mr. 
G.  has  been  long  and  extensively  known  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  and  as  an  enthusiastic  and  zealous  friend 
of  agricultural  improvement ;  and  his  address  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  source — sound,  practical 
and  pointed.  Among  other  things,  he  is  very  severe 
upon  the  “  self-styled  Professors  of  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
ture” — men  “  who  will  presumptuously  overwhelm  you 
with  strange  terms  of  agricultural  chemistry,  taken 
from  Liebig  and  Johnston,  of  which  they  know  not  the 
import  themselves.” .  That  his  censures  are,  in  the 
main,  just,  we  do  not  doubt,  for  there  has  been,  as  Mr. 
G.  says  :  ‘‘Too  much  of  this  plating  and  gilding,  oi 
late.  Men  who  never  tilled  a  piece  of  land,  planted  a 
tree,  raised  or  exhibited  an  animal  in  all  their  lives, 
are  now,  by  false  coloring  and  idle  pretension,  trans¬ 
formed  into  Tulls  and  Loudons-^-leaders  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Clubs  and  Societies,  where  their  twattle  and  pro¬ 
fessions  pass  frequently  for  sense  and  experience,  with 
those  that  know  no  better.  Some  of  these  are  ever  dis¬ 
playing  their  operations  over  a  vast  and  boundless 
field ;  while  others  of  them  are  busy  at  cutting  out 
work  in  the  Moon  or  in  the  ‘  Isle  of  Sky.’  To  use  an 
old  ‘  salt’  or  sailor’s  expression  descriptive  of  a  fresh 
water  sailor,  1  they  are  always  found  in  everybody’s 
mess  but  in  nobody’s  ‘  watch.’  ’  The  end  of  all  this 
will  be,  if  not  timely  checked,  that  the  true  Disciples 
of  Improvement  will  become  lukewarm  when  they  see 
the  position  assumed  by  mere  professors  and  pretend¬ 
ers.”  — — ^ — 

Benefit  of  Mulching. — C.  Smith  of  East  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “I  set  700  apple  and 
pear  trees  here  a  year  ago  last  spring,  and  although 
the  season  was  awfully  dry,  1  did  not  lose  one  tree,  be¬ 
cause  I  mulched  them — so  far  from  it,  they  have  made 
a  fine  growth.” 


Salting  Hay  and  Cattle. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  : 

Sir- — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  salting  hay, 
and  of  salting  stock  in  the  winter ;  and  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  better  opinion  as  to  the  salting  of  hay 
is  against  the  practice.  Upon  my  farm  it  has  never 
obtained,  and  perhaps  the  following  circumstance  may 
have  conduced  to  the  course. 

In  an  early  day  in  this  'County,  and  that  was  not 
many  years  since,  a  landed  proprietor,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  supplying  the  Quebec  market  with  masts,  and 
of  course  had  many  ox  teams  in  his  business,  sold  a 
farm  to  a  shrewd  and  not  over  scrupulous  person,  who 
was  to  pay  for  the  same  in  well  salted,  and  cured  haj',  at 
twenty  dollars  pdr  ton.  As  salt  was  very  much  cheaper 
than  hay  at  such  a  price,  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
small  bundle  of  hay  would  weigh  the  ton,  and  no  ques¬ 
tion  could  arise  as  to  its  being  “  well  salted.”  A  fur¬ 
ther  consequence  was,  that  every  animal  in  these  im¬ 
mense  teams  soon  had  a  sore  mouth,  scoured,  became 
weak  and  reduced  to  a  pack  of  scurvy  bound  bones. — ■ 
Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  poor  beasts,  but 
their  ignorant  drivers  could  not  discover  the  cause. 
The  next  winter  the  same  thing  was  repeated  until  the 
farm  was  paid  for,  when  the  poor  oxen  began  to 
rejoice  once  more  with  sleek  hides,  that  they  might 
eat  no  more  salt  than  they  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  salting  of  cattle  in  winter,  the 
practice  upon  my  farm,  where  a  hundred  head  or  more 
are  usually  wintered,  is  this  :  the  cattle  are  mostly 
stabled — having  good  boxes  from  whioh  to  eat — the 
stalks  and  coarse  fodder  cut — not  fed  so  closely  as  to 
eat  every  thing — the  boxes  are  cleared  of  orts  daily 
and  fed  to  colts  and  such  few  cattle  as  may  be  out, 
two  or  three  mornings  in  the  week.  After  they  have 
been  picked  over,  the  remains  are  raked  and  gathered 
into  numerous  small  heaps  upon  the  clean  snow,  in 
several  yards,  about  ten  o’clock  of  the  day,  and  wet 
with  good  fresh  brine.  The  cattle  in  the  stalls  having 
had  their  roots,  are  let  out,  and  these  little  heaps  of 
orts  are  not  long  in  disappearing.  The  remains,  if  any, 
are  of  “  no  particular  harm”  to  the  manure  heap.  In 
this  way,  cattle  not  being  fed  for  beef  upon  turnips  will 
obtain  all  the  salt  they  require  ;  but,  if  fed  upon  tur¬ 
nips  for  the  shambles,  they  will  require  salt  by  them 
constantly.  Beef  made  by  turnip  feeding  tastes  strong- 
.  ly  of  the  root  unless  salt  he  used  unsparingly ;  a  gill 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  roots  for  an  ox,  daily,  without 
harm,  and  even  then,  it  is  safer  to  feed  the  meal  of 
coarse  grain  a  month  before  marketing. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  G.  Foote. 

Ogdensburgh ,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 1853. 

Rare  Case. — At  the  late  fair  of  the  Rutland  (Yt.) 
County  Agricultural  Society,  a  yearling  heifer  of  large 
size,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  N.  II.  Winchell  of  Poult- 
ney,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  fact  that 
she  has  given  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  two 
months  past,  although  she  has  never  had  a  calf. 
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Value  of  Ashes,  Lime,  &c.,  to  the  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors — Though  a  lecturer  upon  scienti¬ 
fic  and  practical  agriculture,  I  have  never  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  reading  agricultural  papers  or  of  wri¬ 
ting  for  them.  But,  in  looking  over  some  of  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  I  find  several  questions, 
propounded  by  different  individuals,  relative  to  the  use 
of  lime,  plaster,  phosphate,  and  superphosphate.  One 
inquires  which  is  the  cheaper,  ashe3  at  fourteen  cents  a 
bushel,  or  superphosphate  at  six  cents  a  pound,  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  oat  stubble  for  wheat.  Another  asks  the  best 
time  and  mode  of  applying  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes. 
Another,  whether  they  should  bo  used  separate  or  may 
be  mixed. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  all  these  questions  have  been 
answered  correctly  by  abler  men  than  myself,  and-also 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquirers ;  but  whether  they 
have  or  not,  I  would  like  to  give  mine  opinion  in  the 
matter.  And  if  my  philosophy  is  not  right,  it  may  be 
reviewed  and  corrected,  if  worthy  of  notice.  I  propose 
then  that  ashes  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  are  cheap¬ 
er  than  phosphate  at  six  cents  a  pound.  Several  salts 
are  necessary  for  a  full  growth  and  maturity  of  a  wheat 
crop.  In  using  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  farmer 
uses  but  one  of  the  salts  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
a  wheat  crop.  But,  in  the  use  of  ashes,  the  farmer 
applies  to  his  land,  besides  the  several  salts  of  potash, 
more  or  less  of  several  other  salts,  no  less  valuable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  timber  from  which  the  ashes 
were  produced.  Ashes  from  the  beech  contain  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  De  Saussure,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  ashes  would  bo  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  3,820  pounds  of  straw.  But.  besides  the  other  salts 
of  potash,  the  ashes  either  furnish,  ready  prepared  or 
produce  after  being  put  upon  the  land,  a  good  supply 
of  the  silicato  of  potash,  a  salt  as  necessary  as  any 
other  salts  of  potash,  or  even  as  any  salt  of  phosphoric 
acid.  But  the  ashes,  besides  furnishing  several  im¬ 
portant  salts,  may  perform  another  office  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  agriculture,  no  less  important.  In  tho  prepa¬ 
ration  of  compost,  they  may  bo  used  as  a  solvent,  to 
convert  into  important  manures  many  other  things, 
useless  without  being  dissolved.  And  this  too  without 
destroying  any  of  their  efficacy  as  salts. 

Ashes  then  should  never  be  used  alone,  but  always 
in  making  compost,  if  they  can  be  had.  But,  if  every 
farmer  knew  the  full  value  of  ashes,  there  would  be 
none  to  be  bought.  Every  farmer  would  use  his  own. 
But  the  farmer  has  another  resource.  Bonos  are  worth 
to  him  six  cents  a  pound.  All  the  bones  then  that  can 
be  collected  should  be- dissolved  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  general  compost,  that  every  part  of  the  field 
may  receive  an  equal  share.  But  ashes  serve  other 
purposes  still  important.  They  give  compactness  to 
light  sandy  soils,  and  render  heavy  clay  soils  light  and 
friable.  They  serve  too  to  neutralize  whatever  super¬ 
abundance  of  acids  there  may  be  in  any  soil.  Fann¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and  more,  that  they  must 
do  something  to  enrich  their  farms.  This  is  right.  But 


in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  they  commit  one 
great  error.  Instead  of  waking  up  their  own  resources, 
they  arc  turning  their  attention  away  to  the  Lobos 
Islands  and  to  the  factories  of  superphosphates  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

Now,  the  error  lies  in  going  from  home  for  assist¬ 
ance.  For  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  farmers  of 
our  country  will  ever  go  beyond  his  own  farm  for  any 
means  to  enrich  it.  Let  the  inquiry  of  every  farmer 
then  be,  how  can  I,  within  and  of  myself,  and  on  my 
own  farm,  enrich  my  farm  I  That  is  the  question,  Mr. 
Editor.  Yours,  most  respectfully,  J.  L.  Edgerton. 
Georgia,  Yt.,  Oct.  27,  1853. 

Interesting  Experiments  with  Manures. 


An  experiment  on  raising  Indian  Com ,  by  the  use 
of  various  manures,  in  the  year  1853,  by  II.  H. 
Eastman,  Marshall,  Oneida  Co.,  N.-Y. 


MANURES. 

Weight 

Kind  used. 

Hoiv  ap¬ 
plied. 

Quantity  used. 

produced 
in  the 
ear. 

No  manure, 

lbs.  oz. 
12.08 

'Compost.* . 

In  hill',.... 

Half  shovel  full . 

25.12 

do 

Top  of  hill. 

do  .... 

21.03 

Lime, . 

lii  hill.f  -  -  ■ 

Tablespoon  full,. . . . 

11.12 

do  .......... 

Top  hi!!,. . 

do  .... 

16  08 

Gypsum, . 

In  hill . 

do  .... 

1S.C0 

do  . 

Top  hill,.. 

do  .... 

IS  03 

Ashes. . .  . . 

In  hill,. ... 

do  .... 

18.00 

do  . . 

Equal  p’ts  lime. 

Top  liili.. . 

do  .... 

17.03 

gypsum,  ashes. 

lit  hill..... 

do  .... 

19.00 

do  . , 

Top  hill. 

do  . . . 

17  00 

Guano . 

hi  hill.f.'.. 

do  .... 

10  08 

do  . . , . 

Super-phosphate 

Top  lull. . . 

do  .... 

Two  thirds  of  a  table 

2*3.04 

of  lime, . 

r  ii  hill,. . . . 

spoon  full, . 

21.04 

do . 

Top  hill,. . 

do 

17.08 

Poudretie,  .... 

In  hill;.... 

Large  lable  sp’n  full, 

18.12 

do  ... 

Top  hill,. . 

do 

17.00 

Experiment  in  another  part  of  the  field — soil  about  the  same. 


No  manure . 

34  00 

Guano, . 

In  hill, |  .. 

Table  spoon,  full,  . . 

27.00 

No  manure,.  . . . 

34:00 

Super- phosphate 
of  lime, . 

Inhill,. . . . 

Tablespoon  full,... 

46  00 

Poudrette.  ..... 

In  hill,. . . . 

[>arge  table  sp’n  full, 

40  00 

Remarks. — *The  '•‘compost”  used  was  composed  of  muck, 
and  barn  yard  manure  in  equal  parts,  well  roiled,  and  mixed' 
with  half  a  bushel  of  gypsum  to  each  load. 

fThe  row  on  which  the  lime  was  applied  in  the  hill  pre¬ 
sented  a  sickly  growth  for  the  first  few  weeks. 

t  hi  the  rows  where  the  guano  was  applied  in  the  hill,  about 
one  third  of  the  seed  was  killed  by  it.  The  Cars  on  the  row 
were  large  and  heavy.  Where  the  guano  was  applied  on  the 
hill,  the  seed  all  came  up.  • 

The  rows  in  the  first  experiment,  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  hills  each;  in  the  second,  forty-six  hills  each.  Plant¬ 
ed  12th  of  May, on  greensward,  plowed  eight  inches  deep. 
Soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Cultivation  as  nearly  alike 


as  possible.  Harvested  from  tho  hill,  15th  October,  and 
weighed  when  harvested.  The  result  shows— 

1.  That  barn-vard  manure,-  composted  with  muck 
and  gypsum,  and  applied  in  the  hill,  is  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  manure. 

2.  That  lime,  on  a  calcareous  soil,  produces  no  good 
effect. 


3.  That  guano,  in  its  unadulterated  state,  is  too  pow¬ 
erful  to  be  used  in  the  hill  in  contact  with  the  seed ; 
but  on  top  of  the  hill  is  a  valuable  manure.  1  applied 
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guano  in  the  liill  on  boans  and  potatoes,  and  the  effect 
was  the  same — to  kill  the  seed. 

4.  That  superphosphate  of  lime,  applied  in  the  hill, 
is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  and  abundantly  remunerating 
to  the  cultivator  of  Indian  corn.  II..H.  Eastman. 

Experiment  in  Suckering  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  reply  to  the  11  inquiries  and 
suggestions”-  of  Mr.  Yeomans,  “  upon  stripping  suck¬ 
ers  from  com,”  you  state  that  you  know  of  no  accurate 
experiments  on  the  subject.  I  propose  to  furnish  one 
approximating  somewhat  to  the  plan  you  suggest. 

Space  was  left  in  the  middle  of  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
for  100  hills  of  corn —ten  hills  each  way.  This  was 
planted  from  the  middle  of  an  ear,  five  grains  to  each 
hill,  and  of  uniform  depth.  It  came  up  evenly,  and 
grew  without  molestation  until  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  when  small  suckers  began  to  spring  up  from 
about  the  base  of  the  main  stalks,  which  I  proceeded 
to  remove  from  alternate  rows,  not  by  “  stripping”  as 
that  might  lacerate  the  main  stalk  and  injure  its 
growth,  but  by  cutting  close  down.  As  often  as  they 
attempted  to  grow,  through  the  season,  I  removed 
them  in  this  way ;  and  when  the  season  of  harvesting 
came  I  had  50  hills  of  clean,  upright  growth,  and  50  of 
a  bushy  straggling  appearance,  having  the  suckers  all 
on  as  they  grew. 

The  former  furnished  large,  well  filled,  and  mostly 
sound  ears,  weighing  47A  lbs.  The  latter,  more  ears, 
but  hot  as  large  or  sound,  weighing  47f  lbs. 

I  regret  that  the  stalks  were  not  weighed,  hut  very 
well  remember  concluding  that  the  increase  in  good 
corn  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  greater  amount 
of  stalks  when  left  to  grow  natural,  and  the  trouble  of 
cutting  the  suckers. 

G  athering  them  for  green  fodder,  must  he  a  labori¬ 
ous  task,  and  I  would  recommend  as  a  substitute  sow¬ 
ing  a  small  patch  to  corn,  in  drills,  near  the  house. -- 
Suckers  should  be  saved  for  fodder,  and  I  prefer  doing 
it  at  the  usual  time  of  cutting  up  corn.  Those  which 
get  an  early  start  will  be  tasseled  out  and  some  of 
them  have  ears  on.  (I  have  seen'  one  with  two  sound 
ears  and  one  small  one  on.) 

As  the  hill  is  grasped  with  the  hand,  all  the  longer 
ones  will  be  secured  and  severed  with  the  main  stalks; 
shorter  ones  fall  by  the  way  and  should  be  gathered 
and  placed  inside  the  stout  as  it  is  being  formed. 

i\row,  as  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Scram,  that  the  tassel 
of  the  sucker  supplies  pollen  to  the  ear  on  the  main 
stalk  while  forming,  I  would  say  it  strikes  one  as  ex¬ 
tremely  plausible,  and  being  one  of  that  class  that  pos¬ 
sesses  iittle  intelligence  upon  the  subject,  but  desirous 
of  acquiring  more,  I  would  inquire  how  it  happens  that 
a  grain  of  corn  planted  remote  from  all  others,  though 
growing  vigorously  and  throwing  up  suckers’  all  about 
the  original  stalk,  should  produce  onty  imperfect  ears  7 
I  have  often  heard  experienced  farmers  say  it  was  an 
indication  of  a  good  crop  to  see  corn  throw  out  nume¬ 
rous  suckers. 

The  experiments  proposed,  to  ascertain  facts  upon 
tins'  subject,  admit  of  this  objection.  If  suckers  do  sup¬ 
ply  pollen  to  growing  ears,  then  pulling  from  alternate 
■rows  would  leave  suckers  sufficient  to  accomplish  what 
is  claimed  for  them.  Geo.  W.  Coffin.  Amenia. 


Heavy  Profits  of  Cleanliness. 

LTIIOUGII  but  little  sectarian  in  feeling,  we 
have  a  high  respect  for  most  of  the  religious 
sects  of  the  age  ;  yet  we  think  all  of  them 
might  make  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
creeds,  by  embodying  another  article  requiring  strict 
cleanliness  in  all  their  communicants.  We  once 
knew  an  eminently  pious  lady,  on  whom  this  very  sub¬ 
ject  was  strongly  enforced,  with  practical  results, 
through  a  dream.  She  was  not  only  an  inveterate 
smoker,  but  suffered  the  fumes  to  operate  as  an  antag¬ 
onistic  to  cleanliness.  She  dreamed  of  her  own  death, 
and. arrival  at  the  gales  of  paradise;  but  the  register¬ 
ing  angel,  to  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  was 
unable  to  find  her  name.  While  just  on  the  brink  of 
despair,  it  was  at  last  discovered,  haying  been  almost 
wholly  obscured  by  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  ! 
This  is  a  literal  fact,  and  this  lady  afterwards  became 
widely  known  for  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity., 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  we  place  this 
quality  in  such  distinct  prominence.  This  is  because 
its  benefits,  and  the  evils  of  its  contrary  vice,  are  so  lit¬ 
tle  felt,  It  is  only  a  proof  of  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  evil.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  we  have  little  to 
say,  except  the  simple  suggestion  of  the  impossibility, 
almost,  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  rubbish  and  filth 
of  an  unswept  house  and  unwashed  linen,  without  be¬ 
coming  at  the  same  time  too  little  averse  to  the  rubbish 
and  dust  of  sluggish  morality.  For  how  can  one  be.  ex¬ 
pected  to  attain  the  mental  discipline  required  for 
moral  purity,  who  is  too  lazy  to  preserve  a  cleanly 
person  7 

It  is  however,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  that 
our  present  remarks  are  chiefly  intended.  We  have 
heard  farmers  dissuaded  from  cultivating  neatness,  as 
something  unnecessary,  and  urged  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  such  labor  as  will  yield  immediate  profit.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  embellished  with  shrubs  and  shade  trees, 
their  door-yards  must  be  marked  with  the  ruts  of  loaded 
carts  ;  soap  must  be  economized  on  wearing  apparel, 
and  scrub-brooms  on  the  dairy  and  kitchen-floor.  Now, 
we  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  ever  listen  to  such  ad¬ 
vice  for  a  moment.  We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. — 
We  have  had  occasion  to  visit,  both  privately  and  offi¬ 
cially,  -many  of  the  best  farms  in  the  country, — those 
which  have  proved  pre-eminent  for  their  heav}'  profits 
by  good  management, — and  without  a  single  exception, 
they  were  specimens  of  neatness  throughout.  The  door- 
yards  were  not  covered  with  chips,  barrel-hoops,  cast¬ 
off  shoes,  or  puddles  of  dish-water  ;  the  barn-yard  was 
not  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  manure  heaps  wasting 
through  summer  in  the  hot  sun ;  nor  were  the  fences 
lined  with  thistles,  briers,  and  burdocks ;  but  every 
part  showed  the  complete  control  which  was  exercised 
by  the  touch  of  a  master,  not  only  in  raising  large 
crops,  but  in  keeping  out  all  intrtiders,  whether  ani¬ 
mals,  weeds,  or  refuse  matter.  The  same  energy  which 
preserved  a  neat  ornamental  lawn,  kept  in  motion  the 
•clock-work  of  an  excellent  management. 
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A  celebrated  sculptor,  when  reproached  by  a  friend 
for  having  made  no  progress  in  his  work,  pointed  to 
the  statue,  and  said,  “  You  mistake  ;  I  have  not  been 
idle ;  I  have  re-touched  this  part  and  polished  that ;  I 
have  softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  that  mus¬ 
cle  ;  I  have  given  expression  to  that  lip,  and  more  en¬ 
ergy  to  this  limb.”  “Well,  well,”  said  bis  fiflend, 
“  these  are  but  trifles “True,”  replied  the  sculptor, 
“  but  trifles  make  perfection ,  and  perfection  is  no 
trifle  !”  This  is  a  truth  for  all  time — for  all  circum¬ 
stances — and  eminently  applicable  to  the  occupation 
of  farming,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  almost  innumerable 
operations.  Perfection  in  farming  can  never  be  reached 
while  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  left  out,  and  for 
many  things  they  are  perfectly  indispensable.  The 
manufacture  of  butter,  for  example,  is  conducted  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  every  where ;  but  what  is 
the  reason  that  full  20  per  cent  difference  is  made  in 
some  markets  in  the  produce  of  contiguous  dairies  ?  Is 
it  the  breed  of  cattle  that  occasions  the  difference — or 
the  food — or  the  soil '!  No — although  these  may  have 
their  influence,  the  great  leading  cause  is  the  pekfect 
cleanliness  which  Che  skilful  butter-maker  main¬ 
tains  in  every  part  of  the  operation — in  all  her  vessels 
— in  her  milk  room — in  the  cattle-yard — not  even  per¬ 
mitting  the  entrance  of  offensive  odors.  The  cost  of  the 
labor  expended  annually  in  butter-making  throughout 
the  country  can  be  only  estimated  by  millions,  one 
tenth  at  least  of  the  whole  value  of  which  is  lost  by  a 
want,  of  this  great  requisite — enough,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  buy  a  thousand  beautiful  farms  yearly.  Is  not  this 
a  pretty  large  “  trifle  2” 

All  animals  thrive  better  when  kept  clean.  A  want 
of  comfort  is  always  a  waste  of  flesh.  Large  amounts 
of  food  are  yearly  expended  in  restoring  what  is  lost  by 
the  discomfort  of  unelcaned  floors,  unventilated  stables, 
by  uncurried  cows  and  horses,  by  unlittered  pig-styes ; 
and  continued  losses  are  occurring  by  subjecting  breed¬ 
ing-animals  to  offensive  odors.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
a  thorough  reform  in  farm-management  in  the  single 
point  of  cleanliness,  through  all  departments,  would 
build  an  Erie  Railroad  or  dig  an  enlarged  Erie  Canal, 
every  year.  As  for  the  profits  on  the  score  of  health,, 
derived  by  farmers  and  their  families,  from  personal 
ablutions,  thorough  cleanliness  in  all  the  preparations 
of  food,  and  freedom  from  all  miasnri  from  kitchen 
puddles,  foul  cellars,  and  all  kindred  sources  of  pol¬ 
luted  lung-food, — they  cannot  be  measured  by  bank¬ 
notes  and  bullion,  although  the  diseases  thus  occasion¬ 
ed  often  consume  the  last  vestige  of  both. 

Potato  Rot  in  England. — The  North  British  Ag¬ 
riculturist  states  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  this 
year’s  large  potato  crop  in  England  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  rot  by  the  20th  of  September.  That  paper 
strongly  recommends  the  same  remedies  that  have  been 
found  of  most  avail  by  our  best  farmers  here,  namely, 
the  removal  of  all  dirt  from  the  roots,  so  that  they  shall 
be  perfectly  cleans— placing  them  in  rather  small  mass¬ 
es — and  securing  a  good  ventilation  of  pure  air  among 
them. 


Farmers’  Clubs. 

As  the  season  when  farmers  have  more  leisure  than 
at  any  other  time  of  year  is  approaching,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  some  organized 
system  of  improvement.  There  are  abundant  facili¬ 
ties  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
most  successful  modes  of  culture  in  practice,  and 
all  that  is  requisite  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest 
to  call  out  the  farmers,  bring  together  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  form  a  joint-stock  company,  with  the  sum 
total  of  each  man’s  wisdom  for  a  capital.  Every 
farmer  has  had  experience,  and  claims  to  have 
derived  from  it  certain  rules  which  guide  him  in  his 
farming  ;  and  yet  very  few  are  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  A  considerable  proportion  of  farmers  read  more 
or  less  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  obtain  in  this  way 
very  much  information,  which  may  be  made  useful  to 
their  neighbors.  The  farmer  who  has  not  observed  a 
single  new  fact  or  learned  any  thing  worth  communicat¬ 
ing  during  the  past  year,  must  have  been  very  negligent 
or  extremely  dull,  and  certainly  needs  such  instruction 
as  his  more  active  brethren  can  give  him.  Those  who 
know  most  about  agriculture,  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
learn  more  from  the  experience  of  the  most  humble 
laborer,  and  all  may  be  alike  benefited  by  making  a 
common  fund  of  all  the  available  knowledge,  from 
which  each  may  draw  as  he  has  occasion. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  well 
conducted  Farmers’  Clubs.  Among  the  more  import¬ 
ant,  we  mention  the  following.  They  serve  to  create 
an  inquiring  spirit,  and  lead  the  farmer  to  reflect  upon 
and  digest  his  observations  and  his  reading.  When 
called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  a  subject,  the  farmer  finds 
that  he  has  not  thought  upon  it  sufficiently,  or  that  his 
notions  are  in  a  crude  and  unavailable  shape,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  goes  home  resolved  to  inform  himself 
with  regard  to  the  subject  before  another  meeting.  Im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  this,  is  the  tendency  to  accu¬ 
racy  in  experiment  which  such  associations  foster.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  member  of  the  club  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  an  approximate  experiment.  Ho  must  bs 
careful  at  every  step,  and  precise  in  every  detail,  in 
order  to  satisfy  all  the  members  of  the  soundness  of  his 
conclusion.  The  member  of  the  club  is  more  than  an 
individual  farmer  ;  he  is  one  of  an  associate  body  who 
are  pledged  to  each  other’s  interests,  and  laboring  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Ho  is  a 
publie-spirited  man,  and  soon  learns  to  attach  some 
importance  to  his  observations,  and  to  regard  himself 
as  of  some  consequence  in  the  agricultural  world.  Tho 
club  operates  against  that  spirit  of  isolation  and  seclu 
sion  which  is  quite  too  prevalent  among  farmers.  It 
calls  them  together — calls  for  their  views,  and  gives 
them  a  dignity  and  a  power  they  had  not  in  an  unor¬ 
ganized  condition.  It  infuses  a  new  purpose  into  the 
mind  of  every  individual  member,  namely,  that  cf 
doing  something  constantly  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  the  progress  of  his  profession.  It  leads  him  to 
read  more,  and  to  read  more  carefully  and  understand- 
ingly,  and  if  he  discharge  his  duties  properly,  it  assists 
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him  materially  in  expressing  his  ideas.  Farmers  arc 
not  wanting  in  talent,  in  natural  capacity  ;  they  need 
only  practice  to  enable  them  to  explain  to  others  clearly 
and  forcibly  their  own  persuasions  :  and  this  practice  is 
afforded  by  a  club,  where  everyone  feels  free  to  express 
himself,  and  obliged  to  contribute  something  to  the 
general  fund.  The  formation  of  a  club  would  also  ena¬ 
ble  the  farmers  in  every  town  to  own  an  agricultural 
library,  and  to  have  the' reading  of  all  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  journals.  If  at  the  outset  twenty  farmers  con¬ 
tribute  five  dollars  each,  the  club  will  have  the  means 
of  purchasing  many  of  the  standard  works  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  with  them  can  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
which  can  be  increased  as  funds  will  permit.  Another 
advantage,  which  should  not  be  krt  sight  of,  is  the 
beneficial  effect  which  these  club  meetings  would  have 
on  the  sons  of  farmers  and  the  youth  generally.  They 
would  be  led  to  regard  farming  as  a  rational  and  pleas¬ 
ing  pursuit,  rather  than  a  slavish  drudgery,  and  would 
turn  their  attention  to  studying  agriculture,  and  to  ob¬ 
servation,  instead  of  avoiding  everything  that  savors 
of  the  soil. 

With  these  remarks,  at  the  request  of  several  cor¬ 
respondents^ we  present  the  following  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  hot  essentially  different  from  others  be¬ 
fore  published,  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  localities 
and  circumstances  : — 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  by  familiar  consultation,  mutual 
assistance  and  organized  effort,  our  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture  may  be  much  increased,  and 
rendered  more  immediately  and  lastingly  useful  both  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others ;  and  as  we  are  determined  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  every  means  in  our  power  to  aid  the. work  of  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement,  and  to  ascertain  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  principles  of  successful  farming  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  association,  and’ 
adopt  ibr  our  government  the  following  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Farmers’ 

Club  of - -.  Its  object  shall  be  die  discussion  of  agricultural 

subjects,  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  and  tiie  improvement 
of  the  agriculture  of  this  town. 

Art.  2.  Any  person  residing  in  the  town  may  become  a 
member  of  the  society,  by  paying  into  its  treasury  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  annually. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President, 
one  Vice  President  from  each  school  district,  a  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer  and  a  Committee  of  three,  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Vice  Presidents,  who,  with  the  President  and  Secretary, ;shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Club. 

Art.  4.  The  Club  sliaU  hold  regular  semi-monthly  meet¬ 
ings  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  from  the  first  of  December  to  the 
first  of  April ;  and  monthly  meetings  during  the  remaining 
months. 

Art.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Club  ;  prepare  and  present  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  :  expend  the  funds  of  the  society  for  such  books  and 
agricultural  publications  as  will  in  their  judgment  best  further 
the  purposes  cf  the  Club. 

Art.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  each  meeting,  and  record  them  in  such  form  as 
to  make  them  permanently  accessible  for  reference. 

Art.  7  Each  member  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
make  a  full  statement  in  writing  of  the  condition  of  his  farm’ 
the  crops  raised,  his  mode  of  treatment  and  the  yield  per 
acre,  together  with  the  actual  amount  of  profit  accruing  from 
his  farm ;  which  statements  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Club. 

Slick  By-Laws  as  will  secure  the  most  regular  at¬ 
tendance  and  serve  to  awaken  the  greatest  interest, 
should  he  adopted  ;  and  what  these  should  be,  those 
who  form  the  Club  will  be  the  best  judges.  The  topics 


for  discussion  should  be  fixed  upon  at  least  one  month 
in  advance,  and  every  member  should  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  on  the  subject  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  meeting.  At  the  early  meetings  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  following  might  be  discussed  with  profit  : 
What  soils  are  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  turneps,  &c.  %  and  what  manures 
have  been  found  most  beneficial  for  these  crops  ?  What 
rotation  of  crops  is  the  most  advantageous  on  upland, 
and  what  on  intervale  farms?  What  are  the  best 
methods  of  securing  barn-yard  manure,  and  of  man¬ 
aging  a  compost  heap?  What  mode  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure  insures  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  soil  ?  What 
soils  should  be  selected  for  the  growth  of  fruit?  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  soil  for  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees  ?  What  are  the  advantages  of 
deep  or  subsoil  plowing  ?  What  breed  of  cows  are 
most  profitable  for  dairy  purposes  ?  What. breed  of 
sheep  are  most  profitable  to  the  farmer  ?  In  addition 
to  these  a  great  variety  of  subjects  growing  out  of 
farm  management,  and  the  culture  of  different  crops 
will  arise,  which  may  be  debated  with  profit  and  inter¬ 
est  to  every  farmer. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  enlist  large 
number  of  farmers  at  first,  let  a  few  (a  half  dozen  is 
enough  for  a  commencement)  form  such  a  club,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  will  soon  be  so  apparent  that  more 
will  fall  in  and  aid  in  sustaining  it.  The  excuse  that 
you  have  no  one  in  your  town  who  is  competent  to  take 
the  direction  of  such  an  association,  is  a  weak  one. 
Just  organize  a  Club,  with  the  determination  to  make 
it  useful  to  yourselves ;  and  it-  will  raise  up  men  to 
maintain  and  improve  it. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  the 
following  : 

Amenla,  Ducliess  co.,  Nov,  4th,  1853. 

Mr.  Tucker  : — You  solicit  information  in  relation 
to  a  constitution  for  Farmers’  Clubs.  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  February  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1847, 
page  62. 

I  would  suggest,  in  addition  to  this  constitution,  that 
farmers  carry  samples  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  other 
grains  they  raise,  also  fruits  ;  and  by  comparing  their 
productions  and  mode  of  treatment,  they  would  be 
able  to  discover  errors  in  names  and  cultivation. 

A  club  was  formed  in  our  school  district  on  a  plan 
similar  to  the  one  referred  to,  and  though  wise  ones 
looked  cunning  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  improving  from  such  a  source,  we 
met  regularly  once  a  week  in  the  school  house,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  in  this  district  would 
not  be  willing  to  part  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
thus  interchanging  opinions,  for  all  the  over  wise  will 
learn  while  pursuing  their  old  fashioned  course.  Notes 
or  minutes  were  kept  and  published  in  our  village  pa¬ 
per,  which  now  form  a  convenient  reference.  Plans  for 
experiments  were  laid  out  at  our  closing  meeting  in  the 
spring  on  different  grains,  grasses  and  the  action  of  va¬ 
rious  manures  on  different  soils,  which  are  to  be  report¬ 
ed  on  at  our  first  meeting  in  December  next.  Yours, 
Geo.  W.  Coffin 
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The  Ad  Interim  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  the  present  year,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  from  which  we  glean 
and  arrange  the  following : — 

Summer  Pears. — The  best  summer  pear  exhibited, 
was  decided  to  be  the  Olt ,  and  the  second  best,  the 
Tyson .  In  another  place  the  committee  remark  of  the 
Ott,  that  this  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  fine  Pennsylvania 
variety,  and  that  they  regard  it  as  “  the  most  delicious 
of  all  summer  pears.” 

The  committee  classed  the  flavors  of  several  pears 
in  the  following  degrees : — Tyson,  “best”;  Dearborn’s 
Seedling,  “good”;  Bloodgood,  “very  good”;  Man¬ 
ning’s  Elizabeth,  “very  good  ”  ;  Rostiezer,  “best”; 
English  Jargonelle,  “  good.” 

Autumn  Pears. — The  following  classifications  of 
flavors  were  made  :  St.  Ghislain,  “  very  good”;  Cumber¬ 
land,  scarcely  “good,”  [we  have  always  considered  it 
as  worthless] — Muscadine,  “good”;  Beui-re  Goubalt, 
“good”  ;  Washington,  “very  good”  ;  Golden  Bilboa, 
“very  good”;  Urbaniste,  “best”;  Heathcot,  “very 
good”;  Onondaga,  “  good  ”  ;  Beurre  d’  Anjou,  “  best”  ; 
Adele  de  St.  Denis,  “good”;  Fondanto  d’Automne, 
“best”;  Fulton,  “  good  ”  ;  Doyenne  Robine,  “very 
good.” 

Specimens  of  the  Kingscssing ,  double-worked  on 
quince,  measuring  three  inches  by  three  and  one- 
eighth,  and  weighing  eight  ounces,  were  pronounced 
“best” — the  fruit  on  quince  being  broader,  larger,  and 
more  fair  than  on  pear  stock. 

The  Moyamensihg  remains  only  a  short  time  in  per¬ 
fection,  but  the  fruit  ripens  in  succession  for  a  conside¬ 
rable  period.  When  eaten  at  the  exact  moment  of  ma¬ 
turity,  the  flavor  is  delicious,  and  the  quality  “best.” 
An  enormous  Bartlott,  weighed  12  ounces,  and  mea¬ 
sured  3f  inches  long  by  3f  broad. 

Cherries.— The  Napoleon  Bigarreau  and  the  Graf- 
fion  (or  Yellow  Spanish)  afforded  very  fine  specimens. 
Some  of  the  former  weighed  84  grains,  Troy,  and  of 
the  latter  92  grains.  A  branch  of  the  Napoleon  four¬ 
teen  inches  long,  contained  70  cherries,  and  weighed 
eleven  ounces,  of  which  the  wood  and  foliage  consti¬ 
tuted  two  ounces.  A  branch  of  the  Grafiion  seven 
inches  long,  containing  44  cherries,  weighed  seven 
ounces,  of  which  the  wood  and  leaves  were  one  ounce. 

Qualities  of  Cherries. — English  Morello,  “best” 
for  culinary  purposes ;  Buttner’s  Yellow,  Late  Bigar¬ 
reau  (of  Kirtiand),  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  and  Grafiion, 
“  very  good.”  The  Conestoga ,  a  new  variety  from 
Lancaster  county,  of  very  large  size,  with  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  color,  an  obtuse  heart-shaped  form  with  indented 
apex,  long  slender  stom,  and  a  purplish,  firm  flesh,  with 
a  sugary  and  pleasant  flavor,  was  pronounced  “best.” 

Peaches. — The  Jane  peach  (Baxter’s)  very  largo, 
and  delicious  flavor,  quality  “very  good.”  We  had  an 


opportunity  of  examining  this  fine  late  peach,  well  ri¬ 
pened,  from  tlje  original  tree,  a  year  or  two  since,  and 
considered  it  fully  equal  to  Oldmixon  freestone,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  In  another  place  we  learn  that 
specimens  of  this  sort,  10£  inches  in  circumference, 
were  exhibited — form  roundish  oblate,  greenish  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  with  a  red  cheek,  flavor  delicious,  quali¬ 
ty  “very  good”  to  “best.”  The  Susquehannah  peach 
is  described  as  “  of  the  largest  size,  abounding  in  juice 
of  a  most  delicious  flavor;  quality,  ‘best.’”  From 
specimens  we  have  seen  at  Philadelphia,  we  should 
think  this  variety  somewhat  allied  to  Crawford’s  late, 
and  ripening  nearly  at  the  same  time.  One  specimen, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  was  four  inches  in  diameter, — 
the  largest  of  any  peach,  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing. 

Nuts. — Specimens-  of  a  seedling  English  Walnut 
were  presented  by  Peter  Williamson  ;  they  measured 
two  inches  and  a  sixteenth  long,  one  and  five-eighths 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  thick  ;  the  shell  remarkable 
for  its  thinness  ;  kernel  delicious  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  tree  sprung  from  an  imported  nut  planted 
in  1846,  and  is  now  fifteen  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  bore  last  year  for  the  first 
time.  “  The  attention  of  nurserymen,”  remark  the 
committee,  “  is  directed  to  this  variety,  which  could 
probably  be  dwarfed  and#brought  into  speedy  bearing 
by  being  worked  on  the  Juglans  preeparturiens.”  It 
must  be,  certainly,  an  extraordinary  acquisition,  and 
the  question  may  arise  whethor  it  would  mature  fully 
as  far  north  as  New-York  and  New-England. 

A  large  variety  of  the  Shell-bark ,  was  presented  by 
Abraham  Wisner,  near  Norristewn.  The  nuts  measure 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  one  and  five-eighths 
■wide,  and  one  thick,  with  the  hull  off.  Tho  form  is 
reversed  oblong-cordate — tho  shell  thin,  and  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  best  quality. 

Grapes. — Several  new  hardy  varieties  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  described,  but  although  highly  spoken  of, 
we  are  unable  to  judge  of  their  value  for  general  culti¬ 
vation,  from  the  Report.  One  from  W.  Canby  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  and  named  tho  Delaware  Bur¬ 
gundy, — a  rather  small  purple  grape,  growing  in  dense 
clusters, — is  highly  commended,  and  believed  to  be  “  a 
decided  acquisition.” 

Curculio. — The  Society  offer  a  premium  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  an  effectual  and  economical  remedy 
for  this  insect,  which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  tho 
Society. 

American  Grapes, 

The  Diaria. — This  has  fruited  with  us  the  present 
season,  and  ripened  perfectly  at  least  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Isabella.  It  has  so  far  proved  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  grape  for  a  latitude  of  42°  er  43°.  A  drawback 
is  its  moderate  growth  and  slow  propagation. 

The  York  Madeira. — Downing  confounded  this 
with  the  Alexander,  to  which  it  has  no  resemblance 
whatever,  and  many  cultivators,  by  a  sort  of  general 
consent,  have  adopted  tho  error.  The  York  Madeira 
most  nearly  resembles  the  Isabella,  but  ripens  earlier, 


is  freer  from  the  foxy  pulp,  and  is  smaller.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  the  Isabella,  but  more  usually  it  is  placed  be¬ 
low,  by  those  who  try  both. 

Origin  of  these  grapes. — On  this  subject  a  corres¬ 
pondent  remarks  in  a  late  letter, — “  I  observe  that 
some  late  writers  pretend  that  the  Isabella  is  a  variety 
of  the  old  Asiatic  vine.  I  don’t  believe  it.  Many  fel¬ 
lows  write  with  a  most  comfortable  share  of  ignorance. 
Professor  Lindley’s  essential  character  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  is,  “  leaves  sinuate,  naked.”  I  know  not  wh&t 
“naked”  means  in  a  technical  sense,  but  our  Isabella 
is  not  more  sinuate  than  the  Alexander  or  Catawba, 
and  most  remarkably  less  so  than  the  Sweet  Water, 
which  is  a  genuine  Asiatic.  Now,  in  this  state  of  the 
argument,  the  musky  or  foxy  flavor  of  the  Isabella, 
ought  to  decide  the  point,  and  remand  it  back  among 
American  grapes,  where  it  properly  belongs.  Apro¬ 
pos — Loudon  says,  ‘Many  imported  varieties  have 
been  raised  by  the  American  gardeners,  [from  the  Fox 
grape]  and  have  been  sent  to  Europe  under  the  names 
of  the  Bland ,  the  Isabella ,  the  Oswego,  Tokay,  Ac., 
but  they  are  all  tainted  with  the  bad  taste  peculiar  to 
the  species.’  The  Bland  has  no  such  taint.” 

Destruction  of  Orchards  by  Mice. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  gives  an  account  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Agricultor,  of  his  adventures  with  mice,  in  or¬ 
charding.  He  has  orchards  eight  years  old  and  under, 
and  by  means  of  good  cultivation,  has  kept  them  in 
fine  condition,  and  never  lost  but  few  out  of  thousands 
Those  that  stood  in  grass  ground,  wei'e  dug  around,  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth  kept  clear  for  some  feet  about 
them.  But  in  a  part  of  his  orchard,  in  1851,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  plow  up  the  excellent  meadow,  in  which  the 
trees  grew,  he  had  four  furrows  plowed  on  each  side  of 
every  row,  so  as  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  keep  the  trees 
in  active  growth — in  which  he  was  quite  successful. — 
The  succeeding  winter  was  severe,  snowy,  and  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  and  the  rough  surface,  consisting  of  inverted 
gross,  and  grass  not  inverted,  formed  admirable  skulk¬ 
ing  places. for  the  mice,  and  the  havoc  they  committed 
was  extraordinary.  Many  trees  were  entirely  girdled, 
and  some  “  completely  uprooted — the  mice  having  dug 
into  the  ground  and  made  their  burrows  among  the 
roots,  cutting  them  clean  off,  and  on  the  thawing  of  the 
ground  they  fell  out,  gnawed  down  a  foot  under  ground, 
and  sharpened  like  bean  poles.”  Where  the  ground 
was  cultivated  with  corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and 
beans,  trees  were  occasionally  cut,  and  near  the  fences 
where  the  snow  drifted  most  were  girdled, — always 
above  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  three  or  four  feet 
high.  His  present  practice  is  to  remove  all  grass  and 
rubbish  from  the  trees,  and  pack  fresh  earth  about  the 
trunks. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  we  have  adopted  th8  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  a  small  conical  embankment  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree,  late  in  the  autumn,  about  9  or  10 
inches  high.  This  has  never,  in  hundreds  of  instances 
failed  to  afford  complete  protection,  although  some  of 
the  trees  so  treated  have  stood  in  ground  otherwise  cov¬ 


ered  with  long  grass.  When  the  mice,  which  burrow 
under  the  snow,  come  in  contact  with  a  steep  and 
smooth  embankment  of  fresh  earth,  they  never  ascend , 
but  turn  to  the  right  or  left.  There  is  only  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  this  remedy  fails; — as  it  has  with  the 
writer,  among  his  cleanly  cultivated  nursery  trees, — 
and  this  is  in  such  localities  as  favor  the  deep  drifting 
of  snow.  When  such  drifts  become  crusted,  mice  will 
travel  over  the  crust,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  earth,  and  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with 
trees  in  these  upper  journeys,  they  are  sure  to  strip 
them.  In  such  cases,  the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the.  drifts,  or  to  avoid  planting  trees  whore  the 
winds  sweep  in  eddies. 

Autumn  Transplanting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Hovey’s  Magazine  gives  the  following  reasons  why 
autumn  transplanting  is  preferable  to  that  of  spring,  on 
all  soils  in  good  condition  for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees, 
and  they  should  be  planted  in  no  other  : 

Autumn  planting  is  better  than  spring  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

1.  The  time  is  longer  than  spring. 

2.  The  ground  is  in  better  condition. 

3.  The  trees  are  then  in  the  most  dormant  state, 

4.  The  roots,  where  cut,  heal  better,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  out  fresh  ones  even  before  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground. 

5.  The  winter  and  ftpring  rains  settle  the  earth  around 
the  roots. 

6.  The  trees  are  well  established  before  warm  weath¬ 
er  overtakes  them. 


Western  Apples. 

Among  the  collections  of  western  fruits,  which  wo 
have  received  the  present  autumn,  our  special  thanks 
are  due  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  to  J.  C.  Brayton  and 
A.  R.  Whitney,  of  the  Convention  of  North  Western 
Fruit  Growers,  held  at  Chicago,  for  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  tic enty  varieties,  made 
up  of  selections  from  the  specimens  exhibited  there, 
many  of  them  of  great  interest  and  value.  In  looking 
over  this  collection,  we  were  particularly  struck  with 
the  great  size  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  specimens,  as 
compared  with  those  grown  in  the  north-eastern  states. 
Specimens  of  the  Jonathan  apple  from  Illinois  were  as 
large  as  good  Spitzenburghs  or  Baldwins,  and  possess¬ 
ed  a  brilliancy  and  smoothness. very  rarely  equaled  by 
any  fruit.  Such  apples  would  unquestionably  sell  in 
New-York  or  Philadelphia  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  bar¬ 
rel,  at  the  least.  Some  of  the  Fallowater  were  as  large 
as  well  grown  Fall  Pippins ;  and  Rambos  were  at  least 
double  the  size  of  ours.  Other  sorts,  as  for  instance  the 
Esopus  ,  Spitzenburgh,  Pomrne  Grise,  Pennock,  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush,  and  Yellow  Bellflower,  possessed  no  supe¬ 
riority  in  size  We  intend  to  report  further,  after  more 
mature  examination  of  the  specimens. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  J.  C.  Teas,  for  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  sixty  varieties ,  from  the  southern  portion 
of  Indiana,  many  of  them  exclusively  western  or 
southern  apples,  and  some  of  them  indicating  the  same 
superiority  in  size  and  appearance  noticed  above. 
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Chili  Pine — Araucaria  ivibricata  of  Pavon. — A 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili,  where  it  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Al¬ 
though  at  first  considered  as  too  tender  for  this  climate, 
further  experience  warrants  the  belief  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  for  the  climate  of  the  middle  States,  but 
should  be  planted  on  dry  soils.  When  young  the  braneh- 
'es  are  wborled,  and  close  to  the  ground.  The  color  of 
the  foliage  is  deep  green.  Its  highly  ornamental  and 
unique  appearance,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  lawn  evergreen 
trees.  — — 

Advantages  of  Shelter. 

It  is  familiar  to  many  that  the  shelter  afforded  by 
ordinary  deciduous  forest  trees,  is  so  great  that  young 
plants  or  roots  will  endure  the  winters  in  woods,  that 
would  be  totally  destroyed  by  the  cold  in  open  ground. 
The  shelter  of  evergreen  trees  is  still  greater.  We  have 
been  long  since  satisfied  that  many  plants  which  are 
wintered  in  green  houses,  or  with  thick  covering,  would 
be  completely  protected  under  the  shade  of  thick  ever¬ 
green  screens,  and  that  great  advantage  would  be  found 
in  surrounding  gardens  or  such  portions  of  ground  as 
are  devoted  to  half-hardy  plants,  with  belts  of  ever¬ 
green  trees.  We  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator  the  statement  of  a  successful  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  character,  made  by  Ezra  Meech,  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  Vt.,  whose  residence  is  upon  an  exposed  situation 
near  Lake  Champlain.  He  has  enclosed  a  large  square 
with  evergreen  trees,  closely  planted,  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  protect  his  garden  from  cold  winds,  that  we  are 
assured  “many  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,”  grow  there 
freely,  “  which  otherwise  would  require  a  lower  lati¬ 
tude  by  many  hundreds  of  miles.”  The  evergreens  are 
now  25  feet  high. 


Cracking  of  European  and  American  Pears. 

W e  never  saw  a  worse  example  of  the  cracking  of  the 
fruit,  than  was  presented  some  years  ago  by  a  bearing 
tree  of  the  Dix  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston — this  variety 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  American 
pears.  Single  instances,  however,  are  not  so  reliable  as 
a  series  of  instances.  C.  M.  Ilovey,  who  has  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  of  observing,  in  a  region  where  crack¬ 
ing  is  a  common  disease,  says  that  the  native  sorts  are 
decidedly  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  foreigners. 
“  The  Beurre  Biel,  Napoleon,  Doyenne,  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Ac.,  often  crack  and  split  open  5  when  on  the  same  soil, 
and  close  by  the  side  of  them,  Swan’s  Orange,  Sheldon, 
Lawrence,  Collins,  Seckel,  &c.,  show  no  signs  of  such 
defect.  We  have  just  twenty-five  American  sorts  of 
pears  standing  in  one  row,  and  every  one  is  bearing 
sound  and  beautiful  fruit;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  walk,  some  of  the  foreign  ones  have  lost  half  of  their 
crop  by  cracking  open.” 


Crossing  Varieties  of  Plants. 

McIntosh,  in  his  article  on  hybridizing,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  extreme  caution  needed  to  exclude  bees,  as  a 
single  foot  placed  in  the  wrong  flower,  might  disap¬ 
point  the  results  of  years  of  labor, — says  that  bees  will 
rarely  if  ever  light  on  a  flower  which  has  no  petals ; 
and  hence,  if  care  is  taken  to  clip  them  off  with  the 
scissors  at  the  same  time  that  the  anthers  are  removed, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  these  busy  dusters  will  not 
interfere  with  the  operator’s  labors.  He  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  magnifier,  that  he  may  see  when  the  an¬ 
ther  has  reached  its  powdery  state,  and  the  stigma  its 
viscous  condition ;  and  he  should  also  have  a  pair  of 
small  wire  pincers,  that  he  may  seize  an  anther  loaded 
with  pollen,  and  spread  it  with  a  gentle  touch  over  the 
summit  of  the  stigma.  All  these  operations  are  of 
course  to  be  registered,  and  the  nature  of  the  impreg¬ 
nation  marked  on  the  envelope  or  vessel  in  which  the 
seed  are  deposited  when  ripe. 


Experiments  with  Charcoal. 

In  page  134  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  I  observe  an 
extract  from  the  “  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Essex  Co.,” 
which  I  read  with  much  pleasure  and  interest.  And  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor,  and 
fully  confirm  all  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  in  the  extract. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made  here  with  it,  are 
the  following  • 

The  material  used  being  the  refuse  thrown  out  of  the 
steam  engine,  which  is  mostly  composed  of  charred 
wood  finely  pulverized,  with  only  a  slight  apparent 
admixture  of  ashes.  It  is  very  black,  and  indeed  has 
the  appearance  of  nothing  but  pulverized  charcoal. 
This  has  been  applied  to  early  planted  evergeen  and 
deciduous  ornamental  trees,  a  coating  having  been 
spread  over  the  surface,  as  far  as  the  ground  has 
been  dug  around,  extending  from  three  to  eight  feet 
from  the  bole  of  the  tree.  Its  beneficial  effects  are 
plainly  visible  in  the  strong  and  luxuriant  growth  the 


trees  have  made,  and  the  dark  green  of  their  foliage. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  moisture-retaining  nature  of 
charcoal  when  spread  over  the  surface,  thereby  pre¬ 
serving  the  roots  from  drouth.  I  am  also  the  more 
convinced  of  this  quality  as  we  had  several  flower  beds 
covered  in  the  same  way,  and  during  the  past  dry 
season,  when  aJmost  every  thing  was  burnt  up,  the 
vates  the  soil ;  not  another  gallon  ought  to  be  wasted, 
nor  another  shovel-full  spread  along  the  highway  or 
thrown  into  the  streets  ;  it  should  be  preserved  and 
made  use  of  with  jealous  care  whenever  and  wherever 
it  can  be  got.  It  cannot  I  think  be  misapplied.  C.  S. 


Sites  for  Peach  Orchards. 


Intelligent  cultivators  have  been  long  familiar  with 
the  fact,  that  the  peach  crop  more  uniformly  escapes 
the  frost,  on  hills,  and  in  exposed  localities,  than  in 
warm  valleys.  On  hills,  the  wood  ripens  early  and 
becomes  hardy,  and  the  frosts  are  not  so  sharp,  although 
the  cold  winds  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  by  animals 
and  men.  We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
by  a  selection  of  aspect,  and  the  adoption  of  shelter, 
there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  northern  states,  where 
peaches  might  not  he  raised  with  considerable  unifor¬ 
mity.  By  shelter,  we  mean  shelter  from  the  sun  on 
frozen  trees,  more  than  mere  shelter  from  the  cold. 

A  late  number  of  the  Granite  Farmer  furnishes 
some  corroborating  facts  on  this  point,  which  we  con¬ 
dense  for  our  readers.  Charles  Richardson,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  who  cultivates  a  fine  garden,  succeeds 
in  raising  the  best  peaches  on  a  tree  almost  completely 
shaded  on  the  south  and  east  from  the  sun,  the  roots, 
body  and  branches  being  kept  at  low  temperature, 
while  his  other  trees  are  barren.  The  fine  peaches 
which  excited  so  much  attention  at  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  rooms,  in  that  city,  raised  by  A.  C.  Heath 
and  0.  P.  Warner,  were  from  trees  protected  from  the 
sun  on  the  east  and  southeast,  by  brick  walls.  A  tree 
in  Concord,  on  the  very  top  of  what  is  called  “The 
Mountain,”  has  borne  abundantly,  the  best  of  peaches, 
for  twenty-five  years,  stands  in  a  very  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  aud  is  surrounded  every  winter  by  snow  banks 
several  feet  deep,  which,  melting  late  in  spring,  keeps 
the  fruit-buds  back  till  they  are  safe  from  frost. 

W alpole,  in  Massachusetts,  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
peaches.  The  Neponset  runs  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  the  town ;  and  on  its  low  banks,  the  peach  tree 
grows  luxuriantly,  but  never  bears.  On  the  gravelly 
ridges,  above  the  valley,  the  trees  bear  abundantly. 
The  editor  of  the  Farmer  states  that  in  riding  a  distance 
of  the  fourth  of  a  mile,  up  one  of  these  ridges,  he  passed 
“  from  a  ‘peach  barren  to  a  peach  plenty .” 


Preparing  Ground  for  Orchards, 


Digging  holes  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  filling 
them  with  well  mixed  and  enriching  materials,  and 
trenching  in  plenty  of  decayed  manure  or  compost  to  a 
depth  of  two  and  half  or  three  feet,  are  both  excellent 
modes  of  preparing  the  ground  for  trees.  The  rapid 


growth  and  the  large  and  delicious  fruit  that  result 
from  it,  afford,  more  than  full  compensation  for  the 
cost  of  such  preparation.  But  many  cannot  afford,  as 
they  think,  to  trench  an  acre  of  fruit  garden,  or  to  dig 
five  hundred  eight  feet  holes  for  an  orchard.  To  such 
we  would  recommend  the  mode  described  by  E.  A.  Me 
Kay,  of  Naples,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Horticulturist ,  and 
adopted  for  his  vineyard.  The  ground  first  received  a 
very  deep  plowing — as  deep  as  practicable  without  the 
aid  of  a  subsoil  plow.  It  was  then  measured  off  into 
strips,  of  a  width  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  rows  ; 
these  strips  Were  plowed  separately,  leaving  a  dead 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  each — which,  by  repeated 
plowings,  were  deepened  into  the  yellow  subsoil  nearly 
two  feet.  With  a  stout  team  and  scraper,  holes  were 
excavated  along  these  broad  and  deep  furrows,  six  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  in  length,  leaving  the  subsoil  taken 
from  them  in  the  intervening  spaces.  In  this  way  the 
holes  were  made  rapidly,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the 
dead  furrows  furnished  a  channel  for  their  drainage, 
by  loosening  the  subsoil.  When  the  soil  is  compact 
clay,  such  a  channel  is  of  much  importance,  and  it  may 
he  kept  open  for  a  few  years  to  answer  every  required 
purpose,  by  laying  a  little  coarse  straight  brush  along 
the  bottom,  before  the  furrow  is  filled  again.  This  will 
allow  all  the  water  to  soak  away,  and  prevent  the  holes 
becoming  basins  for  its  retention,  which  would  he  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious  during  winter.  Many  autumn- 
transplanted  trees  on  clay  lands  are  lost  by  want  of  a 
simple  provision  of  this  kind. 

If  a  strip  of  land  a  few  feet  wide  were  subsoiled  at 
each  dead  furrow,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  trench 
plowing,  and  enable  the  plow  to  descend  to  a  greater 
depth  afterwards.  The  holes,  it  will  be  understood, 
are  to  be  filled  with  rich  materials,  well  mixed  with  the 
soil,  but  never  with  manure  next  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees.  The  newly  formed  fibres  of  the  growing  trees 
will  reach  it  in  time,  and  the  long  and  heavy  shoots 
thrown  out  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  will  show  just 
when  that  time  is.  These  holes  may  he  prepared  late 
in  autumn,  for  spring  use. 

We  speak  from  ample  experience  yhen  wo  recom¬ 
mend  large  holes,  such  as  these,  and  we  know  them  to 
be  the  cheapest  and  speediest  mode  of  getting  a  largo 
amount  of  the  best  fruit  from  young  trees.  Nor  have 
wo  ever  found  in  the  least  degree,  the  evil  which  some 
have  anticipated,  namely,  a  sudden  check  in  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  holes.  Large  trees  in  a  vigorous  state 
of  growth  and  widely  rooted  are  not  so  easily  affected 
in  this  way,  as  smaller  ones,  especially  if  they  stand 
upon  ground  kept  well  cultivated.  If  the  intervening 
spaces  are  subsoiled  and  well  manured  some  years  af¬ 
ter  the  orchard  is  set  out,  they  will  be  freshly  fitted  for 
the  extending  roots,  in  a  better  manner  than  if  the 
whole  had  been  enriched  at  once  years  before,  and  the 
fertility  partly  expended  before  the  net-work  of  fibres 
had  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  Horticulturist  for  November 
frontispiece,  the  Doyenne  d’Ete  Pear. 


THE  CULTIVATOR, 


Oc  6nuier, 


The  Cow  made  Profitable. 


Very  many  families  keep  but  a  single  cow.  They 
are  not  farmers,  but  they  have  learned  that  milk  is  an 
almost  indispensable  article  of  food  for  children,  and 
that  it  enters  largely  and  profitably  into  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  compounds  prepared  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
whole  household.  It  is  to  them  a  matter  of  no  sinall 
moment  that  the  supply  be  regular  and  abundant. 
This  can  be  secured  in  most  instances  in  the  country 
and  small  villages,  only  by  keeping  the  animal  that 
affords  it.  And,  even  though  such  a  course  could  be 
shown  to  be  wanting  in  economy,  should  the  cow  be 
found  to  consume  more  value  than  she  is  able  to  repay, 
still  the  immense  convenience  and  luxury  of  a  daily 
supply  of  pure,  fresh  milk,  will  more  than  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  odds.  The  milk  which  has  been  subjected  to 
miles  of  churning  in  the  dairyman’s  can,  is  quite  an¬ 
other  article,  to  say  nothing  of  dilutions  and  adultera¬ 
tions.  But  the  milch  cow,  when  properly  treated,  is 
not  an  expense.  She  is  no  pensioner.  She  is  not  to  be 
ranked  as  a  cumberer  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  four  quarts  a  day  will 
pay  for  her  ordinary  keeping  If  so,  she  may  easily 
be  made  a  source  of  profit.  No  poor  family  need  be 
rendered  poorer,  or  made  to  forego  other  enjoyments 
for  the  sake  of  this. 

The  living  cow  is  to  man  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  self-operating  mill,  in  which  the  grasses  and  coarser 
grains  are  converted  into  milk  and  meat  for  his  use. 
Like  all  other  useful  machines,  she  transforms  the  raw 
material,  and  returns  a  product  improved  in  quality, 
though  of  diminished  quantity.  Her  food,  when  abun¬ 
dant  and  nutritious,  is  divided  after  digestion  into  four 
parts,  and  receives  as  many  different  destinations ;  and 
first,  a  specified  amount  must  be  retained  by  her  for 
her  own  sustenance.  Indeed  she  takes  a  pretty  gene¬ 
rous  toll  for  this  purpose  out  of  every  grist  brought  to 
her  mill.  A  second  portion,  highly  purified  and  con¬ 
centrated,  is  returned  in  milk ;  a  third,  in  the  form  of 
fat,  goes  to  improve  the  quality  of  her  flesh  for  food, 
and  the  fourth  passes  by  the  natural  channels  from  the 
system. 

All  machines  are  useful  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  service  they  are  capable  of  performing.  In  the  case 
©f  the  eow,  this  must  depend  mainly  on  the  quantity 
of  her  proper  food,  which  she  can  transform  into  food 
for  man.  The  more  highly  she  is  fed,  the  more  milk 
and  beef  she  affords.  This  must  be  true  of  all  breeds, 
even  the  least  improved.  And  yet  this  will  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  imply  that  there  is  not  a  'vast  difference  in 
breeds. 

On  this  principle  I  have  managed  for  many  years. 
I  purchase  in  spring  a  new  milch  cow,  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  both  because  her  milk  is  then  richer, 

1  and  she  is  liable  to  be  less  dainty  in  taking  slops  than 

2  when  younger ;  and  I  may  add,  she  can  be  bought  at 

&  less  price.  I  give  her  all  the  waste  food  from  my  kitch¬ 


en,  rather  than  keep  a  pig.  She  will  give  back  the 
value  in  twelve  hours,  whereas  a  pig  must  needs  have 
a  credit  of  many  months.  I  prefer  the  ready  pay  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  lost  too  much  by  trusting  hogs.  In  win¬ 
ter  I  give  a  hearty  cow,  morning  and  evening,  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  a  bushel  of  cut  hay,  ten  quarts  of 
com  and  cob-meal,  and  two  pails  of  water.  This  will 
keep  her  busy  most  of  the  time,  and  during  the  first 
winter  will  go  principally  to  milk,  and  the  second  more 
to  beef,  when  she  becomes  fit  to  butcher.  She  is  kept 
farrow,  and  is  milked  the  whole  time.  With  slight  va¬ 
riations,  according  to  ap'petite,  <tc.,  I  have  treated  a 
dozen  or  more  in  this  way,  and  with  manifest  advan¬ 
tage.  One  cow  thus  managed  I  killed  in  February  of 
the  second  37ear,  while  she  was  giving  ten  quarts  of 
milk  daily,  and  she  weighed,  dressed,  750  pounds,  and 
had  70  pounds  of  rough  tallow.  She  was  of  good  size 
and  a  hearty  eater.  This  is  the  best  way  I  have  ever 
tried  for  disposing  of  old  cows.  Their  milk,  when  thus 
fed,  is ’of  excellent  quality,  and  until  the  fattening  pro¬ 
cess  begins,  is  very  abundant.  H.  W.  Bulkeley. 
JBallston,  Saratoga  Co .,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1853  • 


Training  Steers. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of'  L.  M.,  in  the  Janua¬ 
ry  number  of  the  Cultivator,  requests  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  breaking  steers.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  that  thing  I  am  induced  to  throw  in 
my  mite,  but  if  the  views  should  prove  of  no  use,  let 
them  pass  as  worthless.  I  will  speak  of  steers  that 
have  not  been  gentled  by  handling.  Take  a  strong 
rope,  such  as  is  used  for  digging  wells,  to  one  end 
of  which  make  a  noose  and  knot  to  go  over  the 
horns;  the  knot  is  to  prevent  the  noose  from  clos¬ 
ing  too  tight,  thereby  causing  pain  unnecessarily  te 
the  animals,  as  they  are  very  sensitive  about  the 
root  of  the  horn ;  boro  a  two  inch  auger  hole  in  the 
side  of  a  planked  house,  through  which  draw  the  rope, 
until  there  is  enough  to  give  the  animal  room  to  lie 
down ;  the  second  one  in  like  manner,  just  so  close  that 
they  can  not  poke  each  other.  Let  them  stand  in  that 
position  for  four  or  five  days,  or  until  they  are  satisfied 
by  handling  that  they  can  not  pull  away ;  then  put  a 
Naip  ol  halteeon  on  them  separately  and  lead  them 
about' in  company  of  each  other,  say  round  a  field,  and 
they  will  soon  lead  like  dogs ;  then  tie  them  to  the 
original  ropq^,  put  the  yoke  on,  tie  their  tails  together 
with  a  leather  strap  in  the  long  hair  at  end  of  tails, 
to  prevent  them  sidling  off  and  turning  the  yoke.  If 
it  should  possibly  occur  that  they  get  into  difficulty  the 
strap  can  be  cut.  Walk  them  about  till  they  get  a 
little  jaded,  without  hitching  to  any  thing  the  first 
time.  When  you  want  to  take  the  yoke  off,  tie  up  to 
the  original  ropes,  and  a  few  times  repeated,  they  will 
want  nothing  but  to  be  shown  how  to  work,  which  I 
prefer  doing  by  cutting  a  small  sapling  or  pole  about 
15  feet  long;  put  one  end  ip  the  ring  of  the  yoke  and 
the  other  .resting  on  the  ground.  When  they  are  put 
to  work,  I  prefer,  as  the  best  place,  between  the  har¬ 
row  and  a  gentle  pair  of  oxen,  the  driver  holding  the 
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Derby  Bull. 

This  cut  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  old  Derby  bull.  This  breed,  however,  has  gradually  died 
away,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a  pure  Derby  can  now  be  met  with.  The  short-horns  have  taken 
possession  of  this  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  long-horns  also,  and  there  are  few  dairy  farmers  now,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Derby,  that  have  any  long-horns  in  their  dairies;  and  yet  it  is  confidently 'asserted 
that  some  cows  of  the  ancient  stock' have  yielded  as  much  as  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week. —  Yoiiatt. 


young  ones  by  a  rope  or  Napoleon  halter  and  guiding 
the  leaders  by  the  whip.  They  follow  their  kind  bet¬ 
ter  than  horses,  and  on  plowed  ground  they  soon  tire 
and  get  gentle ;  and  further,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
being  as  particular  where  the  harrow  goes,  as  if  it  was 
a  plow,  and  a  wheel  vehicle  might  sometimes  move  too 
fast.  In  the  fore  part  I  allude  to  a  planked  house,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  fractious  steer  to 
get  his  horns  fast.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tying 
them  by  ropes,  to  jroke,  until  they  became  sufficiently 
gentle  to  dispense  with  it.  A  Marylander. 

High  vs.  Bow  Horses. 

I  have  been  struck  by  some  of  .the  positions  in  the 
Country  Gentleman’s  account  of  the  late  Horso  Show 
at  Springfield.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
affair,  you  state — 

It  was  seen,  by  the  originator  of  the  movement,  and 
by  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  that  New-Eng- 
land  and  the  country  generally  were  indebted  to-  a 
single  State  for  the  mo3t  of  their  desirable  and  valua¬ 
ble  horses.  It  was  seen  that  single  breeding  animals 
had  been  the  source  of  almost  millions  of  revenue  to 
the  breeders  of  their  respective  localities,  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  horse,  bred  at  home,  that  was  of 
high  value. 

The  sentiments  of  this  paragraph  are  undeniably 
correct,  and  are  worthy  of  being  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Turn  now  to  the  sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Holcomb.  He  said,  “the  stock  of  thorough-breds  was 
depreciating  in  England.  *  *  *  He  thought  the  size, 
and  more  particularly  the  height  of  the  Morgana  and 
Black  Hawks  might  he  increased  (which  he  advised) 


by  feeding  the  colts  more  highly  for  the  first  year.  He 
also  advised  crossing  the  stock  with  larger  horses.” 

That  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  spoke 
of  the  Arabian  horse.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  it 
was  while  the  English  adhered  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  breed,  that  their  horses  were  so  famous  for 
long  races  and  power  of  endurance.  But  the  Arab,  in 
his  highest  purity,  is  not  the  tall  animal  which  some 
amateurs  advocate.  The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
reliable,  of  all  authors,  Mr.  Layard,  informs  us  that  the 
average  height  of  these  celebrated  animakus  from  14 
hands  to  14f,  rarely  reaching  15.  An  Arabian  horse 
only  14  hands  high,  lately  beat  a  noted  English  mare, 
15A  hands  high,  in  a  race  near  Alexandria.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  IJallem  Pasha,  a  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
We  are  informed  that  a  challenge  has  now  been  given 
to  run  the  same  horse  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
against  any  competitor,  and  that  the  English  are  de¬ 
liberating  whether  it  is  safe  to  accept  it. 

Such  is  the  stature  of  the  most  famous  breed  of 
horses  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  have  seen  a  late  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  country  to  put  such  noble  animals  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  category  of  horses ,  allowing  them  only  the 
name  of  ponies ! 

A  pamphlet,  written  by  a  distinghished  cavalry  offi¬ 
cer,  has  lately  been  published  in  England,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  two  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  English  horses,  are  breeding  from  those  of  too 
great  height,  which  has  been  done  both  to  adapt  the 
stock  to  the  London  taste  for  carriage  horses,  and  to 
produce  those  which  can  rup  rapidly  at  short  distances, 
and  forcing  the  growth  of  the  young  animals  by  high 
feeding. 

If  these  practices  produce  such  results  abroad,  why 
should  we  be  encouraged  to  adopt  them  1  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  can  only  say,  that  whatever  experiments  may 
be  made  in  reference  to  suiting  an  absurd  fashion  of  a 
day,  I  hope  our  breeders  will  adhere  to  the  standard, 
as  to  size,  height,  and  shape,  which  experience  has 
proved  constitutes  the  most  serviceable,  useful,  and 
really  valuable  horse.  Multum  in  Parvo. 
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Worth  Knowing — Bums. 


Some  of  the  papers  have  had  a  paragraph  recommend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  wheat  flour  in  the  ease  of  scalds  or  burns. 
A  gentleman  at  Dayton  writes  that  he  tested  it  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  says : 

While  at  the  supper  table,  a  little  child  which  was 
seated  in  its  mother’s  lap,  suddenly  grasped  hold  of  a 
cup  of  hot  tea,  severely  scalding  its  left  hand  and  arm. 
I  immediately  brought  a  pan  of  flour  and  plunged  the 
arm  into  it,  covering  entirely  the  parts  scalded  with  the 
flour.  The  effect'  was  truly  remarkable — the  pain  was 
gone  instantly.  I  then  bandaged  the  arm  loosely,  ap¬ 
plying  plenty  of  flour  next  to  the  skin,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  there  was  not  the  least  sign  that  the 
arm  had  been  scalded — neither  did  the  chi.d  suffer  the 
least  pain  after  the  application  of  the  flour. 

Reader,  do  you  bear  this  little  fact  in  mind,  if  a  simi¬ 
lar  occasion  offers. 

Remarks. — We  have  ourselves  experienced  the 
soothing  effects  of  wheat  flour  years  since.  A  watery 
rash  broke  out  under  the  arm,  the  effect  of  heat  and 
sweat  in  the  field,  and  having  nothing  else  at  hand  we 
rubbed  on  some  dry  flour.  It  alleviated  the  pain  at 
once,  and  as  we  think  was  the  cause  of  its  healing,  as  it 
did  speedily.  We  can  readily  perceive  after  this  per¬ 
sonal  trial  of  its  virtues  that  the  above  statement  of 
the  Dayton  gentleman  is  not  an  exaggeration. —  Ohio 
Farmer .  — — 

A  Cheap  Filter. 

As  efficient  a  filter  as  can  possibly  be  constructed 
may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  person,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  very  few  pence.  Procure  a  clean  flower¬ 
pot  of  the  common  kind,  close  the  opening  of  the 
bottom  by  a  piece  ef  sponge,  then  place  in  the  inside  a 
layer  of'  small  stones,  previously  well  cleansed  by 
washing  p  this  layer  may  be  about  two  inches  deep,  the 
upper  stones  being  very  small;  next  procure  some 
freshly  buret  charcoal,  which  has  not  been  kept  in  a 
damp  or  foul  place,  as  it  rapidly  absorbs  any  strong 
smells,  and  so  becomes  tainted  and  unfit  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  ;  reduce  this  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  about 
twice  its  bulk  of  clear,  well-washed,  sharp  sand;  with 
this  mixture  fill  the  pot  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top,  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  small  stones,  or 
what  is  perhaps  better,  place  a  piece  of  thick  close 
flannel  over  it,  large  enough  to  tie  round  the  rim  of*  the 
pot  outside,  and  to  form  a  hollow  inside,  into  which  the 
water  to  be  filtered  is  to  be  poured,  and  which  will  be 
found  to  flow  out  rapidly  through  the  sponge  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pure  state.  The  flannel  removes  the  grosser 
impurities  floating  in  the  water,  but  the  filter  absorbs 
much  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  actual¬ 
ly  dissolved  in  it ;  when  it  becomes  charged  with  them 
it  loses  this  power,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  charcoal  at  intervals. — Monthly  Observer. 

Duration  of  Posts. 

The  result  of  forty  years  experience  and  observation, 
with  me,  is  that  common  fence  posts  set  in  the  ground 
green,  and  butt  end  downwards  will  last,  in  a  sandy 
loam,  about  ten  years.  The  same  set  in  like  situation, 
inverted,  wifi  last  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  The  same 
timber,  (and ’soil  of  the  same,)  well  seasoned  before 
setting  will  last  eight  or  ten  years  longer.  I  speak  of 
good  white  chestnut  or  white  oak.  Timber  cut  in  the 
old  of  the  moon  in  February,  will  not  be  eaten  by 
worms,  will  not  snap  in  burning,  and  will  last  much 
longer  made  into  posts  than  when  cut  at  any  other 
time.  I  have  chestnut  and  white  oak  posts  standing 
well  that  were  set  twenty-eight  years  ago.  0.  Brig¬ 
ham,  in  N.  E.  Farmer. 


Receipt  for  Joining  Glass. — Melt  a  little  isin¬ 
glass  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Warm  the  mixture  gently  over  a  moderate 
fire.  When  mixed  by  thoroughly  melting,  it  will  form 
glue  perfectly  transparent,  and  will  re-unite  broken 
glass  so  nicely  and  firmly  that  the  joining  will  scarcely 
be  perceptible  to  the  most  critical  eye.  Lime  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  forms  a  very  strong  cement 
for  glass,  porcelain,  &c.;  but  it  must  be  done  neatly,  as 
when  hard,  the  superfluous  part  can  hot  easily  bo 
smoothed  down  or  taken  off.— Scientific  American. 

Skin  Diseases. — For  some  eruptions  on  the  face, 
borax  is  an  excellent  remedy.  The  way  to  use  it  is  to 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  borax  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  apply 
this  with  a  fine  sponge  every  evening  before  going  to 
bed.  This  will  smooth  the  skin  when  the  eruptions  do 
not  proceed  from  an  insect,  working  under  the  cuticle. 
Many  persons’  faces  are  disfigured  by  red  eruptions 
caused  by  a  small  creature  working  under  the  skin.  A 
very  excellent  remedy  is  to  take  the  flour  of  sulphur  and 
rub  it  on  the  face  dry,  after  washing  it  in  the  morning. 
Rub  it  well  with  the  fingers,- and  then  wipe  it  off  with  a 
towel.  There  are  many  who  are  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
their  faces,  who  can  be  completely  cured  if  they  follow 
these  directions. 

To  Clean  Comb's  and  Brushes. — To  enough  tepid 
water  to  cover  the  bristles,  not  the  top  of  the  brush, 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  spirits  of  hartshorn,  an  ounce  of 
which  may  be  had  for  sixpence  at  any  apothecary’s; 
dip  the  brush  several  times,  shaking  out  the  water 
carefully,  and  the  mixture  will  act  like  magic,  leaving 
it  clear  and  pure,  needing  only  to  be  dried  by  a  towel; 
no  rubbing  is  needed.  Combs  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way  without  injury.— Lady's  Book. 

To  Cure  Nos'E  Bleeding. — Roll  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  press  it  up  under  the  upper  lip.  We  have  tried 
this  plan  in  a  great  number  of  cases  and  have  only 
seen  it  fail  on  one  occasion. 

A  Hew  Seidlitz  Poivder. — A  new  Seidlitz  powder, 
in  one  paper,  is  now  used,  and  found  to  be  as  useful  as 
any.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  soda.  Half  a  teaspoonful 
is  dissolved  in  spring  water. 

A  Good  Wash  for  the  Hair. — Beat  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  into  a  froth,  and  with  that  annoint  the  bead 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Leave  it  to  dry  on  ;  then 
wash  the  head  and  hair  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of 
rum  and  rose  water  in  equal  quantities. 

Washing  by  Steam. — A  New-York  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  describing  the  new  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  that  city,  thus  refers  to  the  steam 
washing  machine  in  the  basement  of  the  building  : — 
<c  This  is  something  new  under  the  sun.  Four  hundred 
pieces  are  thrown  into  a  cylinder,  half  filled  with  water 
and  soap-suds.  This  is  thrown  into  rapid  revolution  by 
a  small  steam-engine.  Steam  is  then  let  into  the  cyl¬ 
inder  under  the  water  and  clothes,  which  raises  them 
out  of  the  water,  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  fab¬ 
ric,  and  out  at  the,  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  clothes  are 
thrown  clown  again  by  the  pressure  of  steam  into  the 
suds  and  so  on.  The  changes  thus  produced  by  the 
rapid  revolution,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  steam  thro’ 
the  clothing,  washes  them  perfectly  clean  in  the  space 
of  ten  minutes.  The  clothes  are  then  thrown  in  a  body 
in  another  cylinder,  and  wrung  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  and  then  by  letting  in  hot  air,  which  pssses 
through  the  clothing,  they  are  perfectly  dried,  ready 
for  ironing  in  seven  minutes.  The  whole  time  occupied 
in  washing,  wringing,  and  drying,  is  hut  seventeen 
minutes.  The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are — first, 
an  immense  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  washing ; 
second,  the  finest  cambrics  can  he  washed  without  wear¬ 
ing  them  out  or  injuring  the  texture,  as  is  necessarily 
done  by  rubbing.” 

The  Lecture  on  Flax,  delivered  by  Prof.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  England,  at  the  late  State  Fair  at  Saratoga, 
has  been  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  New-York. 
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HaUenheck’s  Mowing  Machine.'  I 

The  above  cut  represents  a  new  mowing  machine, 
invented  by  Martin  Hallenbeck,  of  this  city.  The 
whole  machine  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
obviates  the  difficulties  heretofore  experienced  in  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind.  The  frame  is  balanced  upon  the 
driving  wheel.  The  point  of  draught  is  placed  between 
the  wheel  and  finger’ bar.  It  is  single  geered,  the 
pinion  on  the  crank  shaft  meshing  directly  in  the 
driving  wheel.  The  pinion  shaft  is  cast  steel,  wearing 
in  a  composition  box  6  inches  long.  On  this  shaft  is  a 
balance  wheel,  and  the  crank  pinion  in  it.  From  this 
crank  the  motion  is  communicated  directly  to  the 
sickle,  by  means  of  a  connection  bar  suitably  shaped. 
The  finger  bar  is  attached  to  the  frame  at  its  rear  end, 
a  little  back  of  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel.  The  cutters  are  sickle-edged, 
beveled  from  the  upper  side,  and  rest  on  and  cut  against 
the  finger  on  the  under  side.  The  sickle  bar  is  held  in 
its  place  by  a  plate  extending  its  entire  length,  and 
enclosing  it  free  from  grass  and  dirt.  This  plate  is 
adjusted  by^means  of  screws.  The  fingers  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  sickle  blade  is  uncovered  on  the  upper 
side,  yet  the  point  of  the  sickle  is  protected.  The  sides 
of  the  fingers  are  so  made  that  when  the  grass  is  acted 
upon  by  the  cutters  it  cannot  recede,  but  is  effectually 
cut  off.  Each  finger  forms  a  shoe  to  bear  the  finger 
bar.  The  whole  finger  bar  is  of  wrought  iron.  The 
driver’s  seat  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  wheel  opposite 
the  finger  bar. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  ma¬ 
chine  :  •  - 

1.  Its  simplicity,  which7 will  he  readily  perceived. 

2.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  frame  being  balanced  on  the  wheel,  the  weight  of 
the  driver  causes  the  finger  bar  to  rest  lightly  upon  the 
ground,  and  renders  the  draught  comparatively  easy. 

3.  There  is  no  side  draft.  The  tongue  for  the  .horses 
being  placed  on  the  frame  at  a  point  suitably  propor¬ 
tioned,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  wheel  and  finger 
bar  counterbalance  each  other. 

4.  The  location  of  the  .finger  bar  on  the  frame  at  a 
point  where  it  can  adapt  itself,  independent  of  the 


I  wheel,  to  uneven  surfaces,  by  raising  or  falling,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by.  an  arrangement  at  the  tongue,  the 
fingers  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  to  cut  long  or  short 
.  stubbles. 

5.  The  single  goer.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
improvement  in  the  cutting  parts,  less  velocity  of  the 

j  sickle  is  required,  and  a  single  geer  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

6.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  fingers,  so  that 
every  possibility  of  the  sickle  clogging  is  obviated. 

7.  The  sickle  is  so  placed  above  the  finger,  that  the 
friction  sharpens"  it,  and  it  requires  no  grinding. 

8.  The  shoe  on  the  end  of  the  finger  bar  is  so  shaped 
that  it  does  not  crush  down  the  grass  over  which  it 
passes.  And  the  track  clearer,  by  its  trembling  motion, 
clears  itself  and  opens  a  clear  track. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  in  this  city,  at  the 
Agricultural  Works  of  Deering  &  Dederick,  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Bleecker  streets,  where  they  may  bo 
;seen  at  any  time.  The  price  is  fixed  at  $110,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction. 

For  further  information,  letters  may  he  addressed  to 
the  inventpr.  D. 

Muck  for  Composts. 

Ilion,  Herkimer  Co,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1853. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  have  several  ponds  and  res¬ 
ervoirs  on  a  rapid  stream,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
alluvial  matter  are  being  continually  deposited,  and 
which  has  to  be  got  rid  of  from  time  to  time,  either  by 
opening  gates  in  our  ct  hulk-heads”  and  washing  it 
down  stream ,  or  by  taking  it  out  on  wheel  barrows. 
When  so  wheeled  out  could  it  be  made  available  as  a 
fertilizer ;  if  so  what  would  be  the  best  manner  of 
preparing  and  applying  it  7 

If  convenient,  a  reply  in  your  next  number  will 
much  oblige  an  Old  Subscriber. 

The  “  matter”  mentioned  above,  is  a  valuable  base 
for  compost.  It  may  be  carted  into  the  barn-yard,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  stable  manures,  or  be  used  to 
i  absorb  the  urine  from  the  stables,  or  made  into  a  com-  d* 
post  with  ashes,  lime.  &e.  Numerous  directions  for 
such  composts  will  be  found  in  our  past  numbers. 
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Arrival  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  Stock. — The  steamer 
Hermann  which  arrived  in  Hew- York  the-  ‘29th  Oct., 
from  Southampton,  brought  over  most  of  the  Short- 
Horn  Cattle  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorne  in  England  the 
past  summer,  viz :  the  Duchess  bull  Grand  Duke , 
Duchess  hdth,  PredeHca ,  Lallah  Rookh ,  Mystery, 
Aurora ,  Peri ,  and  Darling.  The  steamer  experi¬ 
enced  very  bad  weather,  from  which  the  cattle  suffered 
severely,  and  one  animal,  Duchess  68 th,  for  which  Mr. 
T.  paid  $1,500,  was  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a  mast. 
There  were  also  on  board  seven  prize  South  Down 
Sheep  purchased  of  Lord  Walsingham,  (live  of  them 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thorne  and  two  to  Mr.  Rotch,  of  Ot¬ 
sego,)  three  of  which  were  killed  by  the  staving  in  of 
the  sheep-house.  Mr.  Dulany,  of  Virginia,  also  had 
on  board  ten  South  Down  Sheep  from  Mr.  Webb’s 
flock,  three  of  which  were  killed  by  the  same  calamity. 


Fine  Sheep  for  Ohio. — Wm.  ID  Ladd,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ohio,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
the  Springfield  Exhibition,  returned  to  Ohio  last  week, 
taking  with  him  nineteen  head  of  very  superior  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  Three  of  them  (a  ram  and  two  ewes) 
were  Silesian  Merinos,  selected  from  a  lot  of  thirty-one, 
just  imported  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Red  Hook,  from  Silesia.  The  oth¬ 
ers  were  selected  from  the  well-known  Saxon  flock  of 
C.  B.  Smith,  of  Woleottville,  Conn.  Three  of  these 
were  imported  from  the  flock  of  Baron  de  Spech,  in 
Saxony,  and  the  others  bred  by  Mr.  Smith.  We  are 
glad  that  these  fine  sheep  have  gone  into  so  good  hands, 
for  Mr.  Ladd  i3  widely-known  as  a  breeder  of  fine- 
wooled  sheep,  and  his  flock  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any 

in  Ohio.  - 

Veterinary  Surgeon. — A  young  gentleman  who 
has  thoroughly  studied  his  profession  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  having  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1851,  and 
since  been  in  active  practice,  wishes  to  find  a  favora¬ 
ble  location  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this 
country.  Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Editors  of  this  paper. 


Maple  Sugar  and  Molasses.—  We  have  seen  ma¬ 
ny  fine  samples  of  these  articles  at  our  State  Fairs ; 
but  the  purest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Walter  R.  Dean,  of  Manchester,  Vt. 
Both  the  sugar  and  the  syrup  aro  as  white  and  as  free 
from  any  -impurities  as  the  best  refined  made  from  the 
cane.  Mr.  D.  informs  us  that  it  was  made  by  a*  recipe  ■ 
which  he  found  in  a  former  volume  of  The  Cultivator. 
If  he  will  refer  us  to  it,  we  will  republish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  many  of  our  friends 
fdr  newspapers  and  pamphlets  containing  reports  of 
State  and  County  Fairs.  We  have  made  extracts  from 
some  of  them,  and  shall  hereafter,  as  opportunity  oilers, 
glean  from  them  such  things  as  we  may  deem  useful 
to  our  readers. 


A  Discovery — We  infer,  from  the  question  address¬ 
ed  to  our  readers,  that  the  following  letter  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  publication.  We  therefore  give  it  a  place  : 

Succa-Sunna,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5,  1853. 

Messrs^  Editors — I  have  a  plan  by  which  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  community  can  be  greatly  benefited  ;  in  fact 
it  would  he  the  saying  of  millions  of  dollars ;  it  quite 
does  away  with  an  old  system,  which  heretofore  has 
been  a  great  impediment  to  the  fanner;  its  simplicity 
is  So  apparent,  that  it  would  only  Rave  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  to  he  understood  by  the  most  common  mind.  It  is 
something  for  which  a  patent  can  not  he  obtained. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in  wbat  manner,  I 
could  be  compensated,  for  allowing  such  a  valuable  se¬ 
cret  to  be  known.  Respectfully  yours,  A.  M.  Hunter. 


The  People's  Journal. — The  first  number  of  this 
publication  has  been  issued  in  an  attractive  form.  It 
is  designed  to  be  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  and  Useful  Knowledge.  It  will  contain 
a  description  of  new  inventions  of  practical  importance, 
accompanied  with  superior  cuts.  It  is  to  be  published 
monthly,  each  number  consisting  of  32  pages,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  low  price  of  Fifty  Cents  a  volume, 
two  volumes  being  issued  yearly. 

Address  Alfred  E.  Beach,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
86  Nassau  street.  New- York. 


Stump  Machines. — A  subscriber  at  Port  Hope,  C. 
W.,  who  proposes  t»  make  a  business  of  pulling  stumps, 
wishes  to  be  informed  as  to  which  of  the  machines 
heretofore  described  in  the  Cultivator,  would  be  the 
best  for  his  purpose.  Also,  the  number  of  pine  stumps 
that  could  be.  pulled  in  a  day  on  land  that  has  been 
cleared  from  15  to  40  years;,  and  the  cost  of  pulling 
where  the  work  is  done  by  the  job.  Any  information 
on  these  points  will  be  acceptable  from  any  of  our 
readers.  - - 

To  Keep  Celery  for  Winter  Use. — In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  J.,  (Birmingham,  Ct.,)  we  give  the 
following  mode,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  late  Mr.  Downing : 

Instead  of  taking  the  plants  into  the  cellar  or  root- 
house,  (where  they  are  always  more  or  less  liable. to 
decay,)  bury  them,  when  you  are  forced  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  trenches,  in  any  open,  dry  part  of  the  garden. 
Choose  such  a  spot;  lay  in  (in  an  inclined  position,)  a 
row  of  plants,  leaving  the  green  tops  out  of  the  ground; 
cover  this  row  with  soil,  say  a  layer  of  three  or  four 
inches;  then  lay  in  another  row,  covering  as  before, 
until  your  whole  stock  is  thus  disposed  of.  Press  the 
earth  slightly  upon  the  roots  as  you  cover  the  plants. 
You  will  find  that  a  small  plot  of  ground  will  cover  a 
great  many  heads  of  celery.  When  the  whole  is  thus 
buried,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  straw,  2i  feet  dee*p. 
This  will  keep  out  the  frost,  and  you  can  go  at  any  time 
and  get  a  few  days:  supply  of  celery, — while  the  uniform 
cool  temperature  maintained  in  the  soil  prevents  decay. 
A  few  boards  or  poles  should  be  laid  over  the  straw  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 


Taste  of  Turneps. — Of  all  ths  different  means  to 
prevent  the  taste  of  turneps  in  milk  and  butter,  the 
following  appears  to  promise  one  of  the  best,  and.  may 
be  adopted  by  those  who  have  an  apparatus  for  cook¬ 
ing  food  for  animals  :  Boil  or  steam  the  turneps,  mix 
them  with  cut  straw  or  hay,  and  with  a  portion  of  mill 
feed,  or  with  pea  or  bran  meal. 
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S.  W.  Jewett. — This  gentleman,  so  well  known  by 
his  extensive  importations  of  Fronck  Merino  Sheep, 
has  again  gone  to  France  to  make  farther  purchases, 
from  which  the  public  will  iefer  that  the  importation  of 
these  sheep,  expensive  as  it  is,  has  proved  a  profitable 
business.  Mr.  S.  sailed  for  Havre  in  the  ship  Frank¬ 
lin,  on  the  19th  Noy.  It  will  be  seen  by  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  paper,  that  he  offers  to  make  purchases  of 
any  kind  of  domestic  animals  for  all  those  who  wish 
the  benefit  of  his  services. 

Foreign  Butter  in  England. — Of  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  butter  into  England,  for  the  past  three  years, 
Holland  has  supplied  more  than  two-thirds,  or  about 
ten  thousand  tons  annually.  The  Hanseatic  towns 
stand  next  on  the  list,  and  supply  about  two  thousand 
tons  annually  ;  Belgium  about  one  thousand  tons  ;  and 
other  countries,  much  smaller  quantities.  In  1850,  the 
United  States  sent  about  360  tons  of  butter  to  England ; 
in  1851,  about  140  tons ;  in  1852,  14  tons. 

The  apple  left  at  our  office  by  Mr.'S.  C.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Canajoharie,  was,  we  think,  a  genuine  Fall 
Pippin.  - - 

Fine  Corn. — Mr.  James  McKown,  of  Guilderland, 
has  sent  to  our  office  a  beautiful  sample  of.  small 
8-rowed  yellow  corn.  The  ears  are  about  12  inches 
long,  and  well  filled  out. 


The  Crowbar. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  important  use  of  the  plow,  the 
harrow,  the  hoe,  and  many  other  farming  implements, 
are  freely  brought  to  notice  in  your  paper ;  and  I 
would,  as  I  reside  in  a  portion  of  New-England  where 
a  great  part  of  the  lands  from  their  roughness,  made  so 
by  stone  and  otherwise,  bid  defiance  to‘ the  plow  in 
their  present  state,  recommend  the  use, of  the. crowbar. 
One  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
young  men,  and  here  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  as  well,  if 
not  better,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  young  men  of 
New-England,  who  are  leaving  the  broad  acres  of  their 
father’s  farms  for  the  far  distant  west,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  lands  will  not  afford  a  competency  for 
themselves  and  prospective  families,  to  abandon  their 
migratory  impulses,  and  make  free  and  thorough  use. 
of  the  crowbar — remove  the  stone  from  the  soil,  put 
them  into  permanent  fence,  then  introduce  the  plow, 
and  change  ,  these  sterile  lands  into  fruitful  fields,, 
whose  productions  shall  both  repay  and  make  glad  the 
labors  of  their  hands.  While  the  former  .course  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  broken  constitution,  or  premature  death,  be¬ 
fore  the  individual  becomes  acclimated  to  his  new  po¬ 
sition,  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  increase  the  wealth, 
and  promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individu¬ 
al,  to  swell  the  circle  of  friends,  and  contribute  much, 
to  happify  the  social  gatherings  around  the  fireside  of 
parents;  thus  performing  many  duties  more  consist¬ 
ently  to  their  parents,  their  God  and  themselves.  Yours 
respectfully.  A.  Yeomans.  Columbia ,  Ct.,  Oct.  31, 
1853. 


Large  Plums. 

I  am  not  a  farmer.  My  gardening  is  confined  to  a 
small  flower  border,  a  few  window  plants,  and  a  space 
just  about  large  enough  to  swing  a  bull  by  the  tail  all 
round,  without  his  horns  touching ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
fond  of  reading  agricultural  subjects,  and  take  the 
“Cultivator,”  it  is  so  cheap,  and  very  entertaining. 

I  observe  in  the  October  number,  page  316,  a  mea¬ 
surement,  of  plums.  by  R.  T.  Borden,  of  North  Easton, 
in  which  he  asks,  with  a  gentle  flourish  of  trumpets,  if 
any  one  can  beat  his  64  inch  Washingtons,  6  inch  Co- 
lunlbias  and  Nectarines.  He  does  not  state  which  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  plums  he  measured.  There  are  three 
ways  of  doing  this :  first,  longitudinally ;  second,  lati- 
tudinally ;  and,  third,  the  circumference,  round  what 
might  be  called  the  edge  of  the  breadth.  I  have  a 
tree  growing  in  my  garden  of  the  W ashingtoe  kind, 
which  bore  this  year  only  about  twenty  plums.  I  mea¬ 
sured  one  of  the  largest,  picked  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  maturity,  it  having  been  loosened  on  its 


stem  by  the  winds,,  and  it  measured  longitudinally,  or 
down  the  suture,  5&  inches ;  latitudinally,  64  inches; 
good;  and  round  the  edge  of  the  breadth,  7|  inches; 
and  it  weighed  nearly  three  ounces. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  beats  Mr.  Borden’s,  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  live  away  down  east  here  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces, .and  that  we  do  not  enjoy  so  good  a  fruit-ripen¬ 
ing  climate  as  the  Empire  State  does,  I  think  we  can 
come  pretty  close  up  to'  him. 

A  friend,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  showed  me  a  plum 
which  he  called  an  egg  plum,  grown  in  his  garden, 
which,  without  our  measuring  it,  was  larger  than,  the 
one  the  dimen^idnh'of  which  I  have  given.  I  am,  very 
respectfully  yours,  J.  W.  H.  Rowley.  Yarmouth , 
Nova  Scotia.  Oct.  14,  1853. 


Correction. — In  the  pedigree  of  Dr.  Wendell’s 
Short-Horns,  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  October  20, 
p.  249,  the  cow  mentioned  as  “Daisy  5th,”  should 
have  .been  Daisy  4th. 


Leicester  Sheep. — At  the  late  ram-letting  of  Lei- 
cesters  by  Mr.  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Not¬ 
tingham,  fifty-one  sheep  let  for  £24,13,  equal  to  $121,- 
50  per  head. 

White  Shanghais. 

CtHICKENS  of  the  above  named  variety,  bred  directly 
i  from  stock,  obtained  of  Dr.  E.  Wight,  may  be  bad  by 
addressing-  JOSEPH  S-  HILDRETH, 

Dec.  1. — m2t*  No.  51  Court-street,  Boston. 

Willow  Cuttings  ami  Raspberries  tor  sale. 
npHE‘ three  best  varieties  for  American  culture  and  use  are, 
A-  Triandra,  Eorbyana  and  Purpurea.  Price, ;$5-.perl COO: 
They  are  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  having  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  special  reference  to  their. use  as  cuttings. 

Full  directions  for  their  management  given. -to.  thqse.yrho 
purchase  for  plaining  by  the  acre. 

Raspberries— Fastolf,  Franconia,  Khfevett’s  Giant,  and  die 
large  (Hudson  River)  Antwerp.  Price,  $50  per  1000..  A  few 
hundreds  of  Rivers’  large  fruited  Monthly.  $G  per  100.  Re¬ 
markably  strong,  wrell  rooted  plants. 

Catawba  Grapevines,  one  year  old.  Price,  $6.  per  J  CO. 
The  cuttings  were  from  the  vipes  which  produced  the  grapes 
for  vhi.ch  we  received  the  first  premium,  at  the  great  fair  of 
he  American  Institute 

C.  W.  GRANT,  N e wburgh ,  /Orange  co. 
All  of  the  above  for  sale  also  by  Charles  Downing,  Nur-. 
seryman,  Newburgh.  wit  mil* 
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Water  Cure. 

New  graefenberg  hydropathic  a  kiresi- 

PATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT.  The  success  of  this 
institution  is  without  a  rival.  For  full  printed  particulars 
(which  will  be  sent  gratis) 

Address  R.  HOLLAND,  M.  D., 

Nov.  17.— wltmlt*  New  Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 

Farm  for  Sale. 

rp HE  farm  lately  owned,  and  occupied  by  Richard  Dey 
JL  deceased,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county  of  Seneca  and  State 
of  New- York.  It  contains  about  158  acres  of  very  fertile 
and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which  but  what  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  tillage;  it  slopes  gently  to  the  lake  and  is  in  full 
sight  of,  and  only  7  miles  from,  the  beautiful  town  of  Geneva, 
adjoining  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew  Foster,  Esq.-  50 
acres  are  in  wood,  8  acres  in  orchard  of  superior  grafted 
fruit,  and  the  balance  in  pasture  and  grain.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  plain  farm  house,  in  good  repair,  and  also  good 
barns,  sheds,  work-shops,  carriage  house  and  chicken  houses 
and  granary,  a  good  well  of  water  and  a  running  spring. 

.This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

R.  DEY, 

74  Cortlandt-street  New-York,  or 
CHA’S  A.  COOK,  Esq., 

Dec.  1. — jn3t  President  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 

New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

HORSE  Powers,  Threshers,  Fan  Mills,  Smut  Machines, 
Grain  Drills,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob 
Crushers,  Cider  Mills,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Plows  and 
all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Dust  and 
other  fertilizers  of  the  most  superior  kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Aug.  18— wmtf.  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

ANDRE  LEROY, 

Nurseryman,  -----  Angers,  France, 

Honorary  and  corresponding  member, 

Ac.,  of  ail  the  principal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  begs  to  inform  his  friends,  and  the 
public  in  general,  that  lie  has  just  published  his  Catalogue  for 
1853,  which  is  the  most  complete  one  ever  made.  All  the 
prices  and  required  information  for  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Stocks,  Roses,  Ac., 
will  be  found  in  sftid  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  free  of 
charge,  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  receive 
and  forward  all  orders,  and  attend  to  receiving  and  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  ordered,  on  arrival  here.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  Mr.  LEROY  possesses  the  largest  NURSERY  on  the 
Continent.  His  experience  in  putting  up  orders  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  superior  and  reliable  quality  of  all  his  trees,  Ac., 
is  too  well  established  to  require  any  further  notice.  Orders 
should  in  all  cases  lie  sent  to  the  undersigned  in  the  fall,  with 
information  When  the  trees  are  to  arrive  here,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  forwarded.  E.  BOSSANGE, 

Sept.  29— m3t.  138  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 

SufioSk  Pigs. 

THE  subscribers  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  pure 
Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock  imported  in  1848  by  the 
late  William  Slickney,  also  by  the  subscribers  in  Jan.  last. 
Address,  JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Boston  or  Watertown,  or 
ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

September  1 — m6t. 


o 


Suffolk  Pigs, 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  oy  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feby.  11. — m  Braintree,  Mass. 


Manures. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  2j  to  2£  cents  per  pound. 

BONE  DUST,  when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  $2.25 
per  barrel. 

BONE  SAWINGS,  separately,  $2.50  per  barrel. 
PLASTER,  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

POTASH,  3*  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

CHARCOAL,  $1  per  barrel. 

SULPH  URIC  ACID.  2£  to  2§  cents  per  pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
WOOD’S  RENOVATING  SALTS,  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25 
Cliff-street,  New-York.  LONGETT  &  GRIFFING. 
Feb.  1— ctf. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore 

No.  197  Water  street,  near  Fulton  street^  New-York. 

MERCHANTS,  Planters  and  Farmers,  ip  want  of  AGRL 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  or  SEEDS,  for  shipping,  plantation,  farm  or  garden 
purposes,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  extensive  and  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  goods  in  the  above  line,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  house  in  the  United  States,  for  finish,  material  and 
workmanship,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns;  all  of 
which  we  will  sell  on  as  good  terms  as  any  other  house  in 
this  city. 

We  have  among  our  assortment  the  far-famed  and  une¬ 
qualed  EAGLE  D.  A  F.  PLOWS,  warranted  to  drawlighter 
and  do  as  good  work  in  sod  or  stubble  ground;  as  any  other 
Plow  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  highest  premium  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills, 
Grain  Mills,  Premium  Stalk  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators  of  different  kinds;  Ketchum’s  celebrated 
Mowing  Machine,  unsurpassed ;  Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine 
—also,  McCormick’s  Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Hay  and 
Hide  Presses,  Brick  Machines,  Harrows  of  all  kinds,  Sugar 
Mills  for  plantation  use,  Sugar  Mills  for  grocer’s  use,  Hand 
Store  Trucks  of  all  kinds,  Mule  Carts,  Horse  Carts,  Farm 
Wagons,  Wheel  Barrows,  Coal  and  Canal  Barrows.  In 
fact  we  have  everything  for  shippping  or  using  on  plantation, 
arm  or  garden.  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO. 

N.  B.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  other  fertilisers.  Jan  1,  1853 — mAwtf. 

Basket  Willow. 

CUTTINGS  of  the  best  kinds  of  Basket  Willow,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  planting,  for  sale  at  $5  a  thousand,  by 
WM.  II.  DENNING, 

Sept.  22 — m2t*  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Fowls  i'or  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  one  hundred  pairs  of  Brah¬ 
ma  Pootra,  Shanghae,  Cochin  China,  and  Bolton  Greys, 
all  warranted  pure.  THO’S  WRIGHT. 

Utica,  Nov.  1,  1853.-  m3t 


Peruvian  Guano. 

WE  are  receiving  our  supply  of  Peruvian  Guano  per 
ships  Blanchard,  Senator  and  Gray  Feather  from  the 
Chiucha  islands,  and  now  prepared  to  make  contracts  for 
the  spring  supply.  As  the  demand  is  large  we  would  advise 
all  who  may  be  in  want  of  this  valuable  manure  to  make 
early  application.  Price,  $15  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Be 
particular  to  observe  that  every  bag  is  branded, 

Warranted,  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

Imported  into  the  United  States  by  F.  Barreda,  Brothers, 
for  the  Peruvian  Government 

LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

State  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  No. Ho  Cliff -street ,  New-Yorlc. 
Oct.  20th — wAmtf. 


To  Flax  Growers. 

THE  subscriber  lias  invented  and  builds  to  order,  a  FLAX 
MACHINE,  which,  attended  by  two  hands,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  dress  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  flax  per  day.  The  saving  in  labor  and  low,  by 
comparison,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  dressing 
flax  by  the  best  common  machinery,  used  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  new  machine  is  made  with  care,  to  se¬ 
cure  strength  and  durability,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  which 
requires  more  than  two  hands  to  attend  it.  Unrotted  flax 
straw  can  be  dressed  by  it.  It  can  be  driven  by  horse  power 
or  otherwise;  and,  being  portable,  can  be  sent  any  distance. 
For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  machine  complete,  is  $100. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  season  to  begin  operations 
next  autumn,  will  do  well  to  apply  soon. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1853. — mtf. 

Kentucky  Farm  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  consisting  of  300 
acres  of  good  land,  situated  in  Clark  county,  Ind.,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  Ohio  river— 200  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  heavily  timbered  with  blue  ash,  black  walnut  and 
sugar  tree — woodland  sowed  in  blue  grass,  with  a  good  or¬ 
chard  and  ten  never  failing  springs:  soil  well  adapted  to  blue 
grass,  clover,  corn  and  oats — peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gra¬ 
zing  or  dairy  business,  as  it  is  near  Louisville,  and*  any 
amount  of  butter  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  river  to  boats  at 
the  highest  price — with  a  fine  site  for  an  overshot  water  mill. 
Price  $30  per  acre.  For  further  information  address 
Oct.  13--w2m2  F.  R.  MORTON,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1854. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

UNRIVALED  ARRAY  OF  TALENT. 


ripHE  Proprietors  of  the  POST,  in  again  coming  before  the  public,  would  return  thanks  for  the  generous  patronage  which 
X  has  placed  them  far  in  advance  of  every  other  Literary  Weekly  in  America.  And,  as  the  only  suitable  return  for  such 
free  and  hearty  support,  their  arrangements  for«1854  have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  liberality  probably  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  American  newspaper  literature.  They  have  engaged  as  contributors  for  the  ensuing  year  the  following  brilliant 
array  of  talent  and  genius  :• — 

MRS.  SOUTHWORTH— EMERSON  BENNETT — MRS.  DENISON— GRACE 
GREENWOOD  AND  FANNY  FERN. 

In  the  first  paper  of  January  next,  we  design  commencing  an  Original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  our  columns, 
entitled  „ 

THE  BRIBE  ©F  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BY  EMERSON  BENNETT , 

Author  op  “  Viola,”  “Clara  Moreland,”  “The  Forged  Will,”  etc. 

This  Novelet,  by  the  popular  author  of  “  Clara  Moreland,”  we  design  following,  by  another,  called 

THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

BY  MRS .  MARY  A.  DENISON , 

Author  of  “  Home  Pictures,”  “  Gertrude  Russell,”  etc. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  number  of 

SKETCHES  BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD, 

Whose  brilliant  and  versatile  pen  will  be  almost  exclusively  employed  upon  the  Post  and  her  own  “  Little  Pilgrim.” 

Mrs.  Southworth — whose  fascinating  works  are  now  being  rapidly  republished  in  England — also  will  maintain  her  old  and 
pleasant  connection  with  the  Post.  The  next  story  from  her  gifted  pen  will  be  entitled, 

MIRIAM,  THE  AVENGER;  OR,  THE  FATAL  VOW. 

BY  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH , 

Author  of  “The  Curse  of  Clifton,”  “The  Lost  Heiress,”  “The  Deserted  Wife,”  etc. 

And  last — not  least — we  are  authorized  to  announce  a  series  of  articles  from  one  who  has  rapidly  risen  very  high  in 
popular  favor.  They  will  be  entitled  a 

MEW  SEMES  OF  SKETCHES, 

BY  FANNY  FERN, 

Author  of  “  Fern  Leaves,”  etc. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  the  Sketches  by  Fanny  Fern — as  well  as  the  series  by  Grace  Greenwood — in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  coming  year. 

Engravings,  Foreign  Correspondence,  Agricultural  Articles,  The  News,. Congressional  Reports,  The  Markets,  etc.,  also 
shall  be  regularly  given. 

CHEAP  POSTAGE— The  postage  on  the  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is 
only  26  cents  a  year. 

TERMS. — -The  terms  of  the  POST  are  Two  Dollars  a  year  in  advance. 

4  COPIES...... . . . .  $5  00  PER  ANNUM, 

8  “  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  (lub,:).  ...........................  §10  00  “ 

13  “  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) .  . . 15  00  “ 

20  “  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,( . . 20  00  “ 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Subscriptions  .may  .Be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  large,  a 
draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible — the  cost  of  which  mav  be  deducted  from  the  amount.  'Address,  always  post  paid, 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  66  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

1V7"  N.  R. — Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  POST,  as  a  sample ,  can  be  accommodated  by  notifying  the 
publishers,  by  letter,  (post-paid.) 

0=  TO  EDITORS. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices 
of  new  contributions,  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editorial  columns,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked 
copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

TN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DeBurgh,  a  warranted 
X  pure  and  genuine  article,  for  sale  by 

GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham-st,  Boslon, 
Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  with  directions  for  use. 
Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gu¬ 
ano,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

April  7— 14— It— mtf  _ _ 

Devon  Cows, 

HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— ml>.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


Works  on  Horticulture. 

PRACTICAL  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
by  J.  Fisk  Allen.  Third  ediiton,  enlarged  and  revised. 
Price  $1.00. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heating  and  Veil- 
Dilation  of  Hot  Houses,  Graperies,  &c.s  by  Robert  B 
Leuchars — $1.00. 

Gardening  for  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  Edited  by  A.  J. 
Downing—  $1.25. 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  R.  Buist — 75  cents. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Cultivator,  395  Broadway. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  Eighth 
edition— $1.00. 
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University  of  Albany* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. — Hon.  R.  HYDE  WAL¬ 
WORTH,  LL-  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Hon.  IRA  HARRIS,  L.L.  D  ,  ) 

Hon.  AMASA  J.  PARKER,  L.L.  D.,  >  Professors. 
AMOS  DEAN,  L.L.  D.  ) 

The  term  commences  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  December, 
and  continues  sixteen  weeks. 

Fees  for  the  course,  $40.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the 
close  of  the  term. 

Price  of  board  varies  from  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Nov.  10. — w4tmlt  ORLANDO  MEADS,  Sec’y. 

Albany  Medical  College. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the 
21  st  of  February  next. 

TWO  Courses  are  delivered  annually  at  this  institution; 

one  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September, 
and  the  other  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February,  containing 
each  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of 
c?ch  term. 

ALDEN  MARCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

JAMES  McNAUGHTON,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

T.  ROMEYN.  BECK,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica. 
JAMES  H.  ARMSBY,  M.  D.,  Prof  of  Anatomy. 
THOMAS  HUN,  M.  D  ,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
AMOS  DEAN,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
HOWARD  TOWNSEND,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics. 
EZRA  S.  CARR,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Fees  for  the  first  Course,  3560;  for  the  second,  3550;  for  botli. 
Courses,  if  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  first,  $100. 
Matriculation  fee,  $5;  Graduation  fee,  $20.  The  Clinical 
Lectures  at  the  Hospital,  are  free  of  charge.  There  will  be 
Cliniques  every  Saturday,  as  usual,  in  the  College.  Expen¬ 
ses  for  boarding  from  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Nov.  10.—' w8tm3t  THOMAS  HUN,  Register. 

ShortoHorns. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  two  Short-Horn  BULL  CALVES,  in 
color,  red,  with  white  faces,  flanks  and  feet,  the  get  of 
Old  Splendor.  Also,  one  BULL  CALF,  red  and  white,  the 
get  of  Vane  Tempest.  Prices,  $150  to  $300. 

JOHN  R.  PAGE. 

Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22. — w2tm2t* 

Shepherd  Wanted. 

WANTED — an  experienced  Shepherd  to  take  care  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  near  Boston.  Address,  with  terms  and 
references,  to  IIOVEY  &.  Co.; 

Dec.  1. — mtf  7  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


Valuable  Blood  Stock  for  Sale. 

FULL  BLOOD  DURHAM’S' — 2  Cows,  1  Heifer  Calf  and 
1  Yearling  Bull  of  the  celebrated  Morris  Stock. 

1  Full  B  ood  Devon  Bull,  4  years  old,  of  the  Hurlbut  Stock 
of  Conn. 

1  Full  Blood  French  Merino  Buck,  14  Half  Blood  yearling 
Bucks  and  a  lot  of  Lambs,  half  bloods. 

Suffolk  Pigs  constantly  on  hand,  of  the  purest  blood. 

The  above  stock  has  been  collected  and  reared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  expense,  and  are  now  offered  for  sale  upon 
the  most  reasonable  terms  on  application  to 
Nov.  3. — m3t  J.  R.  UPHAM,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Importer  of  Stock. 

ANY  person  who  is  desirous  of  importing  from-  Europe 
any  kind  of  Improved  Stock,  consisting  of  Alderneys, 
Ayreshires,  Burhams,  Devons.  Herefords,  or  Normandy  Cat¬ 
tle,  or  the  different  kinds  of  Horses,  Sheep,  Pigs,  or  Chick¬ 
ens,  can  avail  themselves  of  my  experience  in  purchasing 
and  shipping  them  to  New- York  during  the  coming  winter 
and  spring  at  a  reasonable  commission. 

Also,  Cuttings  of  the  Basket,  or  Qzier  Willow,  for  trans¬ 
planting. 

My  post-office  address  to  Great  Britain  is,  “  York  Hotel,” 
Newbridge  street,  near  St.  Pauls,  Ixtndon,  England. 

To  France,  Hotel  de  Colonies,”  Rue  Paul  le  Long,  Pres 
le  Bourse,  Paris. 

Money  deposited  with  Beebee  &  Co.,  bankers,  47  Wall 
street,  New-York,  wjth  certificate  of  deposite  forwarded  to 
me  at  either  address,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SOLOMON  W.  JEWETT. 
Middlebury,  Vt.*Nov.  14,  1853. — wltmll.*- 


SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS  ! 

50  Cents  a  Volume. 

The  People’s  Journal, 

AN  Illustrated  Record  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Science 
and  Useful  Knowledge,  Published  Monthly,  by  Alfred 
E.  Beach,  No.  8(i  Nas*au-Si.,  New-York,  (upstairs.) 

Terms  fifty  cents  a  volume.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Stales.  Every  Number  contains  32  Large  Pages 
of  Letter-Press,  beaut. fully  printed  on  Fine  Paper,  and  Pio- 
fuseiy  Illustrated  with  Engravings. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and  people  of  every 
profession,  will  find  in  the  People’s  Journal  a  repository  of 
valuable  knowledge  peculiarly  suited  to  their  respective 
wants. 

Terms — To  subscribers,  .fifty  cents  a  volume.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  maj'  be  sent  by  mail  in  coin,  post-office  stamps,  or  bills, 
at  the  risk  of  the  publisher.  The  name  of  the  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  where  the  paper  is  desired  to  be  sent, 
should  be  plainly  written.  Address, 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

No.  86  Nassuu-streel,  New-York  City. 
O^Two  volumes  are  published  annually.  Back  numbers 
and  volumes  always  on  hand  for  sale.  Single  copies  10  cents 
each,  to  be  had  at  nearly  all  the  Book  and  Periodical  Stores 
in  the  country. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Inventors  and  others  desiring  to  obtain  Letters  Patent  for 
inventions,  are  requested  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
Editor  of  the  People’s  Journal,  by  whom  all  the  necessary 
documents  are  prepared,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  des¬ 
patch.  Patent  business  of  every  description  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  Persons  wishing  for  information  relative  lo  Pat¬ 
ents  or  Indentions,  may  at  all  times  consult  the  undersigned, 
without  charge ,  either  personally  at  his  office,  or  by  letter. 
All  communications  and  business  strictly  confidential,  pat¬ 
ents  promptly  secured  in  England,  France,  and  oilier  foreign 
countries.  ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

Editor  of  the  People’s  Journal,  Patent  Agent,  etc., 
wit  mlt  No.  86  Nassau-Street,  New-York. 


THE  CULTIVATOR: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  5 0  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


All  subscriptions  must  commence  with  ihe  January  No., 
and  the  payments  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  order  for 
the  paper.  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Publisher,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Postmasters  and  all  friends  of  agricultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  agents  for  The  Cultivator 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 
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